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TENTH   ANNUAL   REPORT 

OF  THE 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Opfiob  of  the  Mioh.  Stats  Ao'l  Sooutt,  ) 
Detroit,  November  1,  1860.  J 

To  the  HoH.  N.  G,  Isbbll,  Secretary  of  State: 

Sib — In  accordance  with  the  law,  and  the  directiona  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  I  herewith  transmit  to  yon  the 
Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

R.  F.  JOHNSTONE, 

Secretary. 
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STATE  AGRICULTOBAL  REP0R119. 


THE  STATE  LA-WiS 

BILATITS  TO 

THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


[from  the  Compiled  Laws  of  the  Stftte,  pftge  680.] 


AN  ACT  to  inoorponate  the  Miohiffan  State  Agricultural 
Society,  approved  March  31, 1849. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of  .Sep- 
reaenlatives  of  the  State  of  MiM/gan^  That  all  persons  Trho 
now  are,  or  may  hereafter  become  associated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate, 
by  the  name  of  "The  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society," 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  Agricul- 
ture and  its  kindred  arts. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the  Society  shall  pos- 
sess the  general  powers  and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to 
the  general  liabilities  contained  in  chapter  fifty-five,  title 
ten  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
six,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable  and  have  not 
been  modified  or  repealed ;  but  the  real  or  personal  estates 
which  the  said  Society  shall  be  authorized  to  take,  hold  and 
convey,  over  and  above  its  library,  and  its  scientific  and 
agricultural  collections,  shall  not,  at  any  time,  exceed  in 
amount  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Michigan  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  to  transmit  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
for  the  use  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  month  of  January, 
annvjoiJXy^  a  report  and  statement  of  its  proceedings,  speci- 
fying the  nature  of  the  encouragement  proposed  by  it,  and 


the  object  for  which,  and  persons  to  whom,  premiums  have 
been  awarded ;  embracing  also  such  accurate  details  of  the 
modes  of  cultivation,  of  keeping  stock,  and  of  other  impor- 
tant incidents,  as  will  acquaint  farmers  and  others  with  the 
precise  manner  in  which  the  valuable  results  recorded  can 
be  again  obtained ;  and  presenting  such  other  matter  as 
the  Society  may  judge  most  useful  in  promoting  a  greater 
and  more  general  progress  in  practical  agridulture. 
Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


AN  AOT  in  aid  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, approved  April  7, 1851. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officers  of  the 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society,  as  it  may  elect  for 
that  purpose,  annually  to  regulate  and  award  premiums 
on  such  articles,  productions  and  improvements,  as  they 
may  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  agricultural  and 
household  manufactory  interests  of  the  State,  having  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  most  economical  or  profitable  mode  of 
competition  in  raising  the  crop  or  stock,  or  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  article  offered :  Provided  alwaya,  That  before 
any  premium  shall  be  delivered,  the  person  claiming  the 
same,  or  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  awarded,  shall  deliver 
to  the  President  of  the  Society,  in  writing,  an  accurate 
statement  and  description,  verified  in  such  manner  as  the 
officers  aforesaid  may  direct,  of  the  character  of  the  soil, 
and  the  process  of  preparing  it,  including  the  quality  of 
manure  applied  in  raising  the  crop,  or  the  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  feed  in  feeding  the  animal,  as  the  case  may  be; 
also  the  kind  and  cost  of  labor  employed,  and  the  total 
expense  and  total  product  of  the  crop,  or  the  increase  in 
value  of  the  animal,  with  a  view  of  showing  accurately  the 
resulting  profit. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  efiect  immediately. 


AN  AOT  to  provide  for  PnbliBlung  tke  Annual  Report 
of  the  Micnigan  State  Agrictdtoial  Society,  approved 
April  7,  1851. 

Section  8.  The  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society  shall 

transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  Annual  Report  of 

Baid  Society  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one» 

and  every  second  year  thereafter,  embracing  the  same 

kind  of  information  as  is  required  in  the  third  section  of 

an  act  entitled,  ''An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Michigan  State 

Agricultural  Society,"  approved  March  31, 1849,  any  law 

to  the  contrary  nothwithstanding. 

« 
AN  ACT  making  an  appropriation  to  aid  the  Michigan 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  to  provide  for  publishing 
the  Annual  Reports  of  said  Society,  approved  February 
14, 1858. 

Section  2.  That  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society  be  printed 
and  bound  annually,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  the  same  manner  and  form  as  the  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year 
1862 ;  and  when  so  completed,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
reserve  thirty  copies  for  the  use  of  the  State  Library,  and 
shall  deposit  with  the  Auditor  General  one  copy  for  each 
organized  township  in«this  State,  to  be  sent  by  him  to 
each  township  for  the  use  of  the  library  thereof;  and  the 
remaining  copies  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
Society,  for  the  use  of  said  Society,  under  the  control  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 


JOINT*  RESOLUTION  relative  to  furnishing  certain 
Laws,  Journals  and  Documents  to  the  Mich^an  State 
Agricultural  Society,  for  the  use  of  a  Library,  approved 
April  1, 1850. 

jResclved  by  the  Senate  cmd  Bouse  of  BepresentcUivea  of 
ihe  State  of  Michigan^  That  the  following  laws  and  doou- 


mente  be  and  they  are  hereby  donated  to  the  Miehigm 
State  Agricultural  Society,  (if  it  can  be  done  without  re- 
print, or  injury  to  the  State  Library,)  to  aid  said  Society 
in  establishing  an  Agricultural  Library,  at  such  place  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Executive  Oommittee  thereof 
may  prescribe,  viz :  One  copy  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
1838  and  1846,  one  copy  of  the  Session  Laws,  one  copy  of 
the  joint  documents  and  journals  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  each  Legislature  since,  and  including 
the  year  1889,  and  also  one  copy  of  the  Session  Laws  and 
documents  of  the  present  Legislature,  and  of  each  succes- 
sive Legislature ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  required  to  transmit  to  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary of  said  Society  the  above  named  laws  and  documents 
as  soon  as  practicable,  who  shall  receive  the  same  and  place 
them  in  the  Library  aforesaid. 

This  joint  resolution  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage. 


CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

MICHIGM  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(Ai  Amended  October  1,  1858.) 


Article  1.  The  name  of  this  AsBociation  shall  be  ''The 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society,"  and  its  object  shall 
be  to  promote  the  improvement  of  agricnltnre  and  its  kin- 
dred arts,  thronghoiit  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Art.  2.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
one  Yioe  President  in  each  oif^ized  county  in  the  State, 
a  Beoording  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  and  the  Oorrea- 
ponding  Secretary  of  each  organized  Oounty  Agricultural 
Society  shall  be  the  Oorresponding  Secretary  of  this  Soci- 
ety for  their  county ;  and  any  county  not  having  an  organ- 
ized Oounty  Agricultural  Society,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
a  Oorresponding  Secretary  of  the  State  Society ;  and  an 
Executive  Oommittee,  consisting  of  the  President  and  Re- 
cording Secretary,  and  fourteen  other  members  to  be 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  also  the  ex-Presidents  of  the 
Society.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  by  a  majerity  of 
the  votes  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  shall, 
except  the  fourteen  members  of  the  Executive  Oommittee, 
hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and  until  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Oommittee*  There  shall  be  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Oommittee  elected  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  in  1868,  eight  of  which  members  shall  be 
<Aosen  to  serve  for  two  years  from  Juiuary  1, 1859,  and 
(me  member  £or  one  year  from  the  same  date ;  and  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  annually  there* 
after,  seven  members  of  the  Executive  Oommittee  shall  be 


elected  to  hi)ld*for  two  years,  and  until  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  :  Provided,  That  the  officere 
named  upon  the  organization  of  the  Society  shall  be  deemed 
members,  and  shall  remain  officers  only  until  others  shall 
be  duly  elected  at  the  first  annual  meeting ;  and  if  a  va- 
cancy happen,  it  may  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Gommitttee. 

Art.  3.  The  duties  of  the  President,  Vice  President,  Re- 
cording and  Corresponding  Secretaries,  shall  be  such  as 
usually  pertain  to  their  respective  offices,  and  such  also  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  order  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, as  hereafter  provided. 

Art.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  an  accu- 
rate account  of  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  Society;  he 
shall  pay  out  its  moneys  only  on  the  order  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  at  each  annual  meeting  of  [the  Society  he 
shall  make  a  full  report  of  its  financial  transactions  and 
condition. 

Art.  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  determine  the 
place  for  holding  each  annual  meeting  and  fair  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  it  shall  call  that  meeting  and  fair  at  such  time 
as  it  shall  judge  best,  or  between  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember and  the  third  Monday  in  October,  giving  at  least 
sixty  days  public  notice  thereof. 

Art.  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  direct  the  money 
appropriations  of  the  Society,  and  have  the  control  of  its 
property ;  it  shall  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
annual  fair,  and  issue  all  proper  public  notices  and  circu- 
lars in  relation  thereto,  or  to  the  general  object  of  the  So- 
ciety; it  shall  prepare  the  necessary  By-Laws  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  may  prescribe  such  duties  to  the  other  officers 
of  the  Society  as  are^not  inconsistent  with  the  usual  busi- 
ness of  their  respective  offices ;  it  shall  itself  obey  the 
instructions  which  may  be  given  to  it  at  the  annual  meet^ 
ing  of  the  Society,  and  at  the  expiration  of  its  term  of 
service,  shall  make  a  full  report  of  its  prooeediiigs.  It  shall 


be  competent  for  the  Bzecmtive  Oommittee^  or  a  majoritj 
of  them,  to  app<»nt  a  Chairman  and  Secretary,  who  may 
transact  all  such  bnainesa  as  they  may  be  authorised  to  do 
by  said  committee ;  and  said  Secretary  shall  sign,  and  said 
Chairman  shall  countersign,  all  orders  on  the  Treasurer 
for  the  payment  of  any  money  directed  by  said  committee 
to  be  paid  for  any  purpose,  and  said  Secretary  shall  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  all  orders  so  drawn. 

Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Bxecutiye  Committee 
annuaUy  to  reg^ate  and  award  premiums  on  such  articles, 
productionB  and  improvements  as  they  may  deem  best  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  agricultural  and  household  manu- 
iacturing  interests  of  the  State,  having  special  reference 
to  the  most  economical  or  popular  mode  of  oompetition  in 
raising  the  crops  or  stock,  or  in  the  fabrication  of  the  artif 
cles  offered :  Pnmded  aLu)ay$^  That  before  any  premium 
shall  be  delivered,  the  person  claiming  the  same,  or  to 
whom  the  same  shall  be  awarded,  shall  deliver  to  the 
President  ot  the  Society,  in  writing,  an  accurate  statement 
and  description,  verified  in  such  manner  as  the  Bzecutive 
Committee  may  direct,  of  the  character  of  the  soil,  and 
the  process  in  preparing  it,  including  the  quality  and  quan* 
tity  of  the  manure  applied  in  raising  the  crop,  or  the  kind 
and  quality  of  food  in  feeding  the  animal,  as  the  case  may 
be ;  also  the  kind  and  cost  of  labor  employed,  and  the  to- 
tal expense  and  total  productions  of  the  crop,  or  the  in- 
crease of  value  of  the  animal,  with  a  view  of  showing  ac- 
curately the  exact  resulting  profit.  [ 

Art.  8.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  annually, 
at  such  place  as  it  may  itself  choose,  on  or  before  the  sec- 
ond Monday  in  January,  and  shall  then  immediately  pre- 
pare a  report  and  abstract  of  the  transactions  of  the  Soci- 
ety during  the  preceding  year,  embracing  such  valuable 
reports  from  committees,  statements  of  experiments,  culti- 
vation and  improvement,  proceedings  of  County  Societies, 
correspondence,  statistics,  and  other  matters,  the  publica- 
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tion  of  which  ^11  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  Agricnltord 
Interests  of  Michigan,  and  a  diffused  knowledge  of  which 
will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  add  to  the  prodnc- 
tiyeness  of  agricultural  and  household  labor,  and  therefore 
promote  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State ;  and  as  soon 
as  practicable  the  committee  shall  transmit  such  report  and 
abstract  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  for  the  use  of  the 
Legislature. 

Art.  9.  No  officer  of  the  Society  except  the  Recording 
Secretary,  shall  receive  auy  compensation  for  his  services. 
The  Executive  Oommittee  shall  allow  said  Secretary  such 
sum  for  past  and  future  services  as  they  may  deem  ad- 
visable. 

Art.  10.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Agricultural  Society,  for  one  year,  by  paying 
one  dollar  into  its  treasury.  Any  officer  of  the  Society 
may  receive  and  forward  to  the  Treasurer  the  fee  requirite 
to  a  membership.  By  paying  ten  dollars  into  t^e  treasury 
of  tiie  Society,  any  person  may  become  a  life  member,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  such  membership,  signed 
by  the  President  and  Recording  Secretary. 

Art*  11.  The  several  County  Agricultural  Societies  that 
now  exist  or  may  hereafter  exist  in  this  State,  shall  be 
deemed  auxiliaries  of  the  State  Society,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Executive  Oommittee  to  invite  and  receive  re- 
ports and  abstracts  of  the  County  Societies,  to  be  used  in 
preparing  the  annual  report  to  the  Legislature,  which  is 
provided  for  by  article  eight  of  this  Constitution. 

Art.  12.  The  President  and  Recording  Secretary  of  each 
County  Agricultural  Society,  and  all  life  members  of  this 
Society,  may  attend  the  annual  meltting  of  the  Executive 
Oommittee,  and  freely  participate  in  all  discussions  which 
shall  occur  at  such  meeting. 

Art.  13.  This  Constitution  shall  be  altered  only  by  a 
vote  of  two*thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society. 


ANNNUAL   MEETINO 

or  THE 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AGBICULTUKAL  SOCIETY, 

DETBOIT.  nn>AT.  OOTTOBSB  7,  1860. 


The  members  of  the  Michigan  State  Agrioolttiral  Society 
met  at  Floral  Hall,  on  the  Fair  Oroonds,  on  Friday,  Ooto* 
ber  7,  1859,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  elect  officers  for  the 
year  1860. 

The  Hon.  G.  Dickey,  of  Marsball,  President,  called  the 
Society  to  order,  and  stated  tbat  the  business  was  to  elect 
the  officers  for  the  foUowtng  year.  Those  officers  were  a 
President,  a  Treasorer,  a  Secretary,  and  seren  members  of 
the  Ezecntiye  Oommittee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brockway,  of  Albion,  the  members 
proceeded  to  ballot  informally  for  President,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result :  H.  G.  Wells,  of  Kalamazoo,  27  rotes ;  B. 
N.  Wilcox,  of  Detroit,  12;  J.  B.  Orippen,  of  Ooldwater, 
6  yotes ;  E.  S.  Bingham,  of  Livingston,  8 ;  A.  N.  Hart,  of 
Lapeer,  8 ;  H.  H.  Brown,  of  Detroit,  1. 

The  result  being  declared,  Mr.  Wilcox  stated  that  he 
felt  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  withdraw  his  name,  as 
he  could  not  serve  the  Society  the  coming  year  in  any  ca- 
pacity. 

On  motion,  a  formal  ballot  was  taken  with  the  following 
result :  H.  O.  Wells,  48 ;  A.  N.  Hart,  3 ;  J.  B.  Orippen,  2; 
E.  S.  Bingham,  1. 

On  motion,  H.  G.  Wells,  of  Ealamazoo,  was  declared 
unanimously  elected  President. 

The  President  declared  the  election  of  Secretary  as  next 

in  order. 
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On  motion  of  E.  N.  Wilcox,  B.  F.  Johnstone,  of  Detroit, 
was  declared  unanimously  elected  Secretary. 

The  President  declared  the  election  of  Treasurer  as  next 
in  order. 

On  motion,  B.  FoUett,  Esq.,  of  Ypsilanti,  was  declared 
unanimously  elected  Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  E.  N.  Wilcox,  the  President  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  to  report  the  names  of  seven  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  one  member  in  place  of 
H.  0.  Wells,  elected  President. 

The  committee  consisted  of  E.  N.  Wilcox,  Detroit;  Ohes- 
ter  Yost,  Ypsilanti ;  D.  Brockway,  Albion ;  W.  J.  Baxter, 
Jonesville,  and  K.  S.  Bingham,  Livingston. 

The  committee  reported  as  follows : 

T.  T.  Lyon,  of  Plymouth,  Wayne  county ; 

J.  B.  Crippen,  of  Ooldwater,  Branch  county ; 

Horace  Welsh,  Ypsilanti,  Washtenaw  county ; 

B.  H.  Thomson,  Flint,  Genesee  county ; 

Frederick  Fowler,  Hillsdale,  Hillsdale  county ; 

George  E.  Johnson,  Grand  Bapids,  Kent  county ; 

James  G.  Birney,  Bay  City,  Bay  county ; 

Charles  Dickey,  of  Marshall,  Calhoun  county,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  election  of  H.  G.  WeUs. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  unanimously  adopted. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  of  Plymouth,  declining  to  serve,  E.  N.  Wil- 
cox, of  Detroit,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  which 
he  accepted  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  only  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  1859. 

R.  F.  JOHNSTONE, 
Secrdary* 


Proceedings  of  the  Executive  Committee 

OP  THE 

MICfflGAN   STATE    AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 


MEBTINO  HBLD  AT  TfinS  FAIR  OBOUNDS,  DBTBOIT,  OCT.  5,  1859. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  at  the  President's  stand 
on  the  Fair  Gronnd,  and  being  called  to  order  by  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Hon.  C.  Dickey,  present,  Messrs.  Wilcox,  Sly, 
Degarmo,  Wells,  Crippen,  Berry,  Welsh,  Hart,  Bayley, 
Montgomery,  and  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Wells  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously  : 

JSesdvedf  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  any  promise  or 
pledge  as  to  the  payment  of  premiums  heretofore  awarded 
or  to  be  awarded  at  the  present  exhibition,  or  for  payment 
of  indebtedness  of  the  Society,  until  the  present  Fair  is 
closed,  and  a  full  showing  is  had  before  the  Executive 
Committee  as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society.    . 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 


MSBTING  HBLD  AT  MIOHIOAN  8XCHANGB,  DBTBOIT,  OCT.  7, 1859. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  at  the  Michigan  Ex- 
change, in  the  city  of  Detroit,  on  Friday,  Oct.  7,  1859. 
The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order ;  present,  Messrs* 
Wilcox,  Crippen,  Sly,  Degarmo,  Wells,  Bayley,  Hart,  Berry, 
Welsh,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  protest  of  several  breeders  of  Devon  cattle  relative 
to  the  award  made  to  the  herd  of  John  Allen,  of  Ooldwa- 
water,  was  read  as  follows : 
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To  the  Execidive  Oammittee  of  the  Stale  Agncvliural  Society 
of  Michigan: 

The  undersigned  being  interested  in  the  raising  of  Devon 
eattle,  and  exhibitors  of  the  same  at  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Exhibition  of  yonr  Society,  believing  that  the  action  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  view  the  same,  will  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  interests  of  stock  raising,  would  respectfully 
make  the  following  sti^ement : 

Your  committee  did  not  make  purity  of  blood  a  text  of 
merit,  as  animals  known  to  contain  blood  foreign  to  the 
Devon  race,  received  prizes,  while  animals  of  known  purity 
of  blood  were  passed  unnoticed.  Knowing  the  same  to  be 
here,  we  would  respectfully  solicit  your  honorable  body  to 
appoint  a  new  committee,  composed  of  men  familiar  with 
the  Devon  race,  and  the  characteristics  thereof,  to  revise 
the  same. 

[Signed]  0.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Coldwater, 

L  H.  BUTTBRFIBLD,  Utioa, 
LEWIS  DRAKE, 
OTIS  W.  BALLARD,  Niles, 
CALVIN  PIERCE,  Utica, 
W.  R.  SCHUYLER,  Marshall, 
M.  M.  BALLARD,  Niles, 
C.  J.  WEST,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
Detroit,  Oct.  6,  1859. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Williams,  of  Coldwater,  leave  being  granted, 
submitted  his  reasons  for  offering  such  protest,  and  submit- 
ted an  affidavit  relative  to  the  same,  made  by  J.  W.  Ham- 
len,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bayley  moved  that  a  sub-committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pinted  to  report  on  this  subject,  and  to  which  the  above 
matter  be  referred  for  investigation, 

And  the  President  appointed  as  such  committee,  Meaara. 
Bayley,  Degarmo  and  Sly. 

The  following  protest  of  H.  M.  Wright,  upon  the  awards 
made  in  Class  4  of  Division  B,  on  mares,  was  read : 
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To  tie  cffioeT8  of  the  Miohigan  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

DeemiDg  myself  aggrieved  by  the  committee  on  partly 
thoroughbred  mares,  I  hereby  protest  against  such  decis- 
ion, and  for  the  following  reasons : 

My  mare  Highflyer,  No.  169,  by  imported  Trustee,  was 
acknowledged  by  at  least  one  of  the  committee,  (there  be- 
ing only  three  present,)  Mr.  Beardiley,  I  think,  to  be  the 
best  mare  on  the  gronnd ;  still,  as  she  had  lost  her  last 
spring  oolt,  it  depriyed  her  of  reoeiving  a  preminm,  al- 
thoogh  she  had  a  yearling  colt  by  her  side.  Believing 
that  on  the  merits  of  the  mares,  mine  was  entitled  to  the 
first  preminm,  I  respectfully  submit  these  facts  for  yonr 
consideration. 

H.  M.  WEIGHT. 
Detroit,  Oct.  7, 1869. 

On  motion,  protest  laid  on  the  table  for  consideration. 
The  protest  of  Findlay  McHardy,  relative  to  the  awards 
on  Black  Hawk  stallions,  was  received  and  read  as  follows: 

To  the  Executive  Oommittee  of  the  Michigan  State  AgricvU- 
twrdl  Society,  for  October^  1869  ; 

The  undersigned  feeling  himself  aggrieved  by  the  action 
and  determination  of  the  Judges  on  Class  2,  and  their  de- 
parture from  the  printed  regulations  of  the  Society  for  the 
year  1869,  respectfully  appeals  to  your  honorable  body  for 
relief,  for  the  reasons  that  the  said  Judges  were  not  gov- 
erned in  their  determination  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Society  for  their  government,  and  for 
the  reason  that  they  were  governed  by  considerations  of 
favoritism  for  owners  of  stock  in  their  awards  of  the  pre- 
miums, rather  than  for  the  quality  and  variety  of  the  stock 
offered  and  competing  for  premiums  in  said  Olass. 

FINDLAY  McHARDY. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  Mr.  McHardy  was  granted 
leave  to  withdraw  his  protest  and  submit  specific  reasons 
for  his  disagreement  with  the  decision  of  the  committee. 
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The  protest  of  A.  W.  Copeland,  relative  to  the  award 
on  cracker  machinee,  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Oom* 
mittee  on  Business. 

The  protest  of  Joseph  Black  was  read  as  follows : 

To  the  Eocecutive  OommUtee  of  the  State  AgricuUural  Society 
of  the  State  of  Michigan: 

The  undersigned  feeling  himself  aggrieved  by  the  de- 
cision on  Class  6,  of  horses  and  stallions  four  years  old  and 
over,  hereby  appeals  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  relief. 

JOSBPH  BLACK. 

Detroit,  Oct.  7, 1859. 

No  reasons  beiog  assigned  for  the  appeal  and  protest,  no 
action  was  considered  necessary,  and  on  motion  the  pro- 
test was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  protest  of  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Rising  was  read  as 
follows : 

To  the  Executive  Committee: 

SiBS — We,  the  undersigned,  feel  that  we  have  not  been 
justly  dealt  with  in  regard  to  the  decision  on  horses  for  dl 
work.  We  protest  against  the  same,  and  ask  for  a  new 
committee. 

BOBBRT  HAMILTON, 
B.  W.  RISING. 
Detroit,  Oct.  7, 1869. 

On  motion,  the  above  protest  was  laid  on  the  table,  no 
reasons  beiog  given  for  the  charge,  and  no  action  being 
considered  necessary. 

The  protest  of  Mr.  John  Eellehar,  of  Marshall,  relative 
to  the  award  made  on  Ayrshire  cattle,  was  read  as  follows: 

To  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society : 

Sir — The  undersigned  feels  aggrieved  by  the  action  of 
the  committee  on  Ayrshire  stock,  and  appeals  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Executive  Committee.    The  animals  compet- 
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ing  against  mine,  I  consider  not  a  fnll  blooded  bnlli  and 

therefore  I  claim  the  first  premium. 

Yonrs  respectfollj, 

JOHN  EBLLEHAB. 
Detroit,  Oct.  7, 1859. 

Ordered  that  the  Secretary  notify  Mr.  Orawford,  of  Oom- 
merce,  to  file  the  pedigree  of  his  Ayrshire  bnll,  to  which 
was  awarded  the  first  premium,  within  thirty  days  of  ser- 
vice of  notice,  for  examination  by  the  Executive  Oommit- 
tee  at  its  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Wilcox  presented  specimens  of  Lapidarian  work,  by 
Mr.  A.  Pohl,  of  Detroit,  cut  from  stones  and  minerals,  the 
product  of  Michigan  mines  and  quarries. 

Odered,  that  a  discretionary  premium  of  a  diploma  be 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Pohl. 

The  attention  of  the  Executive  Oommittee  was  called  to 
a  collection  of  Paintings  by  Robert  Hopkins,  of  Detroit, 
overlooked  by  the  Examining  Oommittee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  a  diploma  and  five  dollars  was 
awarded  to  the  exhibitor,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Committee 
be  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  E.  Roberts  for  calling  attention  to 
the  same. 

The  protest  of  P.  O.  Johnston,  of  Greenville,  relative 
to  his  patent  hubs,  was  read  as  follows : 

To  the  Execative  CommiMee  of  the  Michigan  Stale  Agricd- 
turci  Society: 

The  undersigned  feeling  himself  aggrieved  by  the  action 
of  and  decision  made  by  the  Judges  on  Division  F,  domes- 
tic manufactures  and  miscellaneous  articles,  in  not  award- 
ing the  undersigned  a  diploma  for  Sawins'  patent  buggy 
hub,  as  I  hold,  with  many  carriage  makers,  that  it  is  a  de- 
cided improvement  over  anything  exhibited  at  this  Fur. 
I  therefore  appeal  to  your  honorable  body  for  my  rights. 

R.  G.  JOHNSTON. 

Detroit,  Oct.  7, 1859. 

Ordered,  that  the  said  protest  be  laid  on  the  table. 
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The  appeal  of  Thomas  Williams  from  the  ruling  of  the  * 
committee  on  thoronghbred  horses,  was  read  as  follows : 

To  the  honorcMe  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agri- 
cfiMmfd  Soeiehf: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  represents  that  in  acoerd- 
ance  with  the  published  premium  list,  he  brought  his 
horse  Stone  PloTer  to  the  Annual  Fair,  and  entered  him 
fer  a  premium,  but  that  said  horse  was  ruled  out  by  the 
Committee,  aa  the  undersigned  claims  unjustly : 

1st.  The  Committee  of  Judges  made  a  request  that  the 
horse  should  be  moved,  which  the  undersigned  oomplted 
with  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so  with  safety  to 
himself  and  his  horse ;  and  he  is  now  informed  that  his 
horse  was  ruled  out  from  competition  for  not  complying 
with  the  said  request. 

2d.  The  undersigpsed  would  respectfully  represent  that 
the  rules  of  the  Society  do  not  require  that  thoroughbred 
horses  should  be  moved  or  shown  in  motion  on  the  track, 
or  in  any  way  beyond  what  can  be  done  with  safety  to  the 
animal  shown,  and  his  value  as  a  stock  getter. 

3d.  The  undersigned  represents  that  the  horse  Sione 
Plover  has  never  been  in  harness,  and  has  seldom  been 
used  since  1853,  when  he  was  trained  and  ran  for  the  Derby 
stakes  of  that  year,  for  any  other  purpose  than  a  stock 
horse,  and  that  his  high  mettle  and  great  power  require 
that  he  should  be  handled  with  the  utmost  care,  hence  it 
is  that  in  moving  the  horse  in  compliance  with  the  request 
oi  the  committee,  he  could  not  comply  ¥nith  their  request 
further  than  he  did,  with  safety  to  the  horse,  especially 
when  his  money  value  was  considered. 

4th.  The  undersigned  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
committee  and  their  ruling,  on  the  ground  that  the  coaa- 
mittee  ruled  out  Stone  Plover  in  direct  violation  of  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  premium  list,  and  also  of  all  prece- 
dent ;  and  farther  he  is  willing  to  show  Stone  Plover  for 
what  he  is,  with  his  colts,  as  a  thoroughbred  stock  getter, 
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•giiiiiftt  either  of  tbe  otlier  horaee  Bhown,  and  thei^  Btock 
of  0Dli8,  and  ikbide  by  the  deoiaum  of  a  majority  of  the 
Executive  Committee  as  to  whioh  animal  is  the  moot  use- 
fbl  toihe  Btock  breeders  of  tf  hdiigM,  for  a  premiam  of  fifty 
dollars. 

And  ftirthery  the  undersigned  claims  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Agricnltoral  Society,  that  such  awards  and  snoh  rul- 
ings are  calculated  to  lower  the  estimation  in  which  the 
Society  should  be  held,  and  to  depreciate  its  efforts  to  im- 
§90Y^  the  stodc  of  the  State,  end  he  tiierefero  4^>peals  from 
such  rulings,  and  prays  that  the  horses  competing  may  be 
brought  up  for  exannination,  and  their  ckums  submiltted  to 
Another  cmnmittee^ 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THOMAS  WILLIAMS. 

Detroit,  Oct.  7, 1859. 

Mr.  Wilcox  offered  the  foltowiug  resolution  : 

Bescivedf  That  the  declaration  of  «wards  Of  premiums  in 
the  Class  for  thoroughbred  horses,  be  suspended  for  the 
present,  and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  fi^f>poftnted  to 
take  tke  eui^t  into  consideration,  %nd  report  thei'eoth 

jAidepted, 

The  President  appcnnted  Messrs.  Wilcex,  Orippen  «md 
Welsh  soeh  oonmittee* 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wileox, 

Bemjihedj  Tbiit  Ihe  t>remium  checks  already  issued  for 
las^  year  and  outstanding,  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  as 
presented. 

On  motion, 

Beaclvedj  That  the  payment  of  the  premiums  awarded 
for  1859  be  postponed  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  that  all  other  indebtedness  of  the  So- 
ciety be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  as  fast  as  presented. 

On  motion, 

Besdvedj  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  held  on  the  19th  December,  in  Detroit. 
3 
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A  protest  on  the  awards  made  on  batter  being  presented, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  protest  be  referred  to  the  Bnn- 
n^ss  Oommittee,  with  power, 

Mr.  John  Starkweather,  of  Ypsilanti,  submitted  the  M- 
lowing  protest : 

To  the  Executive  Oommittee  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricfd- 
tural  Sooietff : 

I  hereby  enter  a  protest  on  awards  for  trotting  brood 

mares  on  the  following  grounds : 

1.  The  rales  required  oolts,  instead  of  colt,  to  be  shoiim 
with  dam. 

2.  The  mares  were  not  tried  on  equal  footing  as  regards 
the  qualities  whioh  constitute  the  trotting  horserviz :  speed 
and  endurance. 

8.  Mares  were  entirely  ruled  out  because  they  had  but 
one  colt. 

JOHN  STABKWEATHBIL 
Detroit,  Oct.  7, 1859. 

On  motion,  the  protest  was  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion, 

JSeacivedf  That  H.  P.  Sly,  chairman  of  the  committee  «ii 
the  protest  relative  to  awards  made  on  herds  of  Devon 
cattle,  be  authorized  to  communicate  with  Sanford  Howard, 
the  editor  of  the  Herd  Book,  relative  to  tiM  same. 

The  Executive  Oommittee  then  adjourned. 

B.  F.  JOHNSTONl, 


PBOOBBDINOS  OF  THE  BXflOUTIYB  OOMMITTBB, 

At  Ua  Annual  Meeting^  hdd  December  19, 1859. 


In  pursnanoe  of  the  resoliition  passed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Exeontive  Gommiftee  held  October  7, 1859,  the  follow- 
ing named  members  met  at  the  Michigan  Exchange  Hotel, 
in  Detroit,  on  the  19th  December,  i  869  :  Hon.  H.  0.  Wells, 
Kalamazoo,  President ;  E.  N.  Wilcox,  Detroit ;  J.  B.  Orip- 
pen,  Ooldwater ;  H.  P.  Sly,  Plymouth ;  F.  Fowler,  Hills- 
dale ;  Horace  Welsh,  Ypsilanti ;  A.  S.  Berry,  Adrian,  and 
B.  F.  Johnstone,  Secretary. 

The  President  having  called  the  committee  to  order,  it 
was  ascertained  that  a  qaomm  was  not  present,  and  the 
Oonmiittee  adjourned  till  the  evening  of  the  20th. 

Dec.  20, 1869,  7  o'dock  P.  M. 

The  Oommittee  again  met,  and  no  quorum  being  present, 
no  business  was  transacted. 

Mr.  Sly  asked  leave  toTpresent  a  report  from  the  commit- 
tee to  which  had  been  referred  the  protest  of  the  exhib* 
itors  of  Devon  cattle,  and  also  that  the  committee  might 
have  certain  testimonyjon  the  subject  by  E.  M.  Orippen, 
Bsq.,  who  was  then  present. 

Leave  being  granted,  Mr.  Orippen  made  certain  state- 
ments, sustained  by  the  written  testimony  of  other  parties, 
which  were  embodied  in  the  following  report  by  Mr.  Sly, 
and  was  accepted^by  the  members  present : 

BBpemt  oir  protest  of  BXHiBrrons  of  dbvons. 

The  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  protest  of  the 
breeders  of  Devon  cattle  who  exhibited  at  the  State  An- 
nual Exhibition,  respectfully  report : 
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That  the  protest  submitted  to  them  for  consideration 
was  duly  considered,  and  that  after  corresponding  with  va- 
rious parties,  who  also  having  had  the  statements  and  affi- 
davits of  several  gentlemen  acquainted  with  all  the  faotfl 
of  the  qase  before  them  for  comparison,  they  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  charge  that  the  committee  had 
awarded  the  premiums  of  the  Socicity  to  animals  of  impure 
breeding,  was  not  sustained,  and  had  arisen  solely  from  a 
mistake  made  in  giving  the  wron^  name  to  a  pure  bred 
animal. 

The  general  charge  contained  in  the  protest  was,  that 
the  herd  of  Devons  exhibited  by  John  Allen,  of  Ooldwater, 
and  to  which  the  premium  had  been  given,  originated  from 
a  grade  cow  named  Jane  Williams,  sold  by  J.  W.  Hamlin, 
of  New  York,  to  E.  M.  Orippen,  of  Gold  water,  and  alleged 
afterwards  to  have  been  sold  by  Mr.  Orippen  to  John  Al- 
len, the  exhibitor.  It  is  true  that  in  1852,  E.  M.  Grippen 
did  purchase  from  Mr.  Hamlin  several  head  of  young 
stock.  These,  with  one  exception,  were  all  pure  bred 
Devons.  Amongst  these  was  a  heifer  named  Sophia  2d, 
by  Bed  Bover,  put  of  Camilla  Scott,  and  a  grade  heifer 
nam^d  Jane  Williams,  the  exception  referred  to.  Mr. 
Grippen  afterwards  sold  his  stock,  and  the  heifer  Sophia 
was  purchased  by  John  Allen,  and  Jane  Williams  by  the 
Hon.  Geo.  A.  Ooe,  who  still  owns  her.  At  the  time  and 
for  several  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Allen,  though  knowing 
the  heifer  which  he  purchased  to  be  thoroughbred,  actually 
believed  her  name  to  have  been  Jane  Williams,  and  whep 
Mr.  Hamlin  was  at  his  place,  so  informed  him,  9pd  he  en- 
tered hor  as  such  when  she  has  been  heretofore  exhibited* 
This  error  of  name  was  not  corrected  till  after  Ja^e  Wil- 
liams had  been  stated  by  Mr.  Hamlin  to  have  been  a  grada 
and  sold  as  such  to  Mr.  Grippen.  Then  Mr.  Allen  called 
on  Mr.  Grippen  for  the  pedigree  of  the  heifer  sold  to  him, 
and  was  informed  that  the  name  of  his  heifer  was  Sophia 
2d,  and  had  never  been  Jane  Williams,  and  that  he  himself 
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had  misnamed  her.  Mr.  Orippen  came  before  the  oommit- 
tee  and  confirmed  this  whole  statement,  and  abo  presented 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ooe  confirming  the  statement  that 
the  grade  heifer  had  been  sold  to  him  and  was  still  in  his 
possession. 

From  this  testimcmj  your  committee  became  satisfied 
that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hamlin,  on  which  was  based  the 
impression  that  Jane  Williams  was  the  heifer  from  which 
had  been  bred  the  stock  shown  by  Mr.  Allen  as  thorough- 
bred, was  fonnded  solely  on  the  carelessness  of  Mr.  Allen 
in  not  taking  care  of  the  pedigree  famished  by  Mr.  Orip^ 
pen  when  he  purchased  Sophia  2d,  and  was  therefore  nn- 
intentionally  incorrect,  and  that  there  is  full  evidence  in 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Hamlin  and  others  that  the  AniwiAlfl 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Allen  are  pure  Devon  blood  withont  at- 
taint. The  committee  therefore  recommend  that  the 
awards  on  Devon  herds  be  sustained. 
All  of  which  is  respectfolly  submitted. 

H.  P.  SLY,  Chairman, 
H.  E.  DEOABMO, 
JAMES  BAYLBT. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Oeo.  A.  Coe. 

Some  five  or  six  years  since,  Mr.  Elliot  M.  Orippen  sold 
me  a  grade  Devon  heifer  that  he  called  Jane  Williams.  I 
still  own  the  same,  and  have  entered  her  three  times  at 
least,  at  our  County  Fair.  The  same  animal  has  taken 
premiums  at  our  Fair.  At  the  time  I  had  the  heifer  of 
Mr.  0.  he  told  me  he  had  her  of  Mr.  Hamlin,  and  had 
brought  her  tTp  the  season  before. 

Respectfully, 

GEO.  A.  COB. 

Goldwater,  Dec.  12, 1869. 
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Statement  qf  John  JUen. 

To  the  Executive  OommiUee  of^  the  Michigan  State  Agricfulr 
twal  Society,  or  to  whom  it  may  concern: 

The  undersigned,  John  Allen,  of  Goldwater,  in  the  county 
of  Branch,  respectfully  submits  the  following  statement : 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  Devon  cow  called  Sophia  2d,  which 
was  entered  by  m<)  at  the  Annual  Fair  of  said  Society  held 
in  Detroit,  in  October  last.  I  purchased  the  ^aid  cow  of 
Elliot  M.  Grippen,  of  Goldwater,  about  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, A.  D.  1853,  and  before  she  was  one  year  old.  Mr. 
Orippen  informed  me  that  he  purchased  the  said  cow  (then 
a  calf)  of  J.  W.  Hamlin,  of  West  Aurora,  Erie  county.  New 
York,  and  that  she  was  a  thoroughbred  Devon.  In 
the  fall  of  1858,  at  the  State  Fair  at  Detroit,  I  saw  and 
had  a  conversation  with  the  said  J.  W.  Hamlin  in  which 
he  stated  to  me,  in  substance,  that  he  never  sold  to  Elliot 
M.  Orippen,  of  Goldwater,  more  than  one  grade  heifer ; 
that  he  had  sold  one  grade  heifer  to  said  Orippen  and  only 
one. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  pedigree  of  each  of  the 
animals  in  my  herd  of  Devons  to  which  prizes  were  awarded 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1859 : 

Pedigree. 

1.  Sophia  2d. — Dropped,  April  15,  1852. 

Dam,  Gamilla  Scott ;  g.  dam,  Victoria ;  g.  g.  dam,  Sophia; 
g»  g-  g«  <Jmq,  Old  Devon,  imported  by  King  and  Patterson. 
Sire,  Bed  Rover ;  sire.  Dibble  bull,  imported. 

2.  DuCHBBS. — Dropped,  March,  1854. 

Dam,  Sophia,  as  above.  Sire,  Young  Duke ;  his  sire  and 
dam,  Old  Duke  and  Duchess,  imported. 

3.  FiJsrCT. — Dropped,  June,  1857. 

Dam,  Bosina ;  g.  dam,  Sophia ;  g.  g.  dam,  imported  De- 
von. Sire,  Young  Doke,  (owned  by  0.  H.  Williams,  of 
Goldwater ;)  g.  sire.  Old  Duke,  imported. 
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4.  Lady. — Dropped,  April,  1858. 

Dam,  Sopbia,  as  above.  Sire,  Allen^s  Duke ;  g.  sire,  Old 
Duke  of  Devon,  imported. 

5.  YomiG  Faiet.— Dropped,  June,  1865. 

Dam,  Fairy ;  g.  dam,  OaroUne ;  g.  g.  dam,  Yiotoria ;  g. 
g.  g.  Fanoy,  2d ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  dam,  Old  Fancy,  g.  g.  g.  g.  g. 
daai,  a  Devon  ooiw,  inserted  from  the  herd  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Oeloe,  the  Atrl  of  Leicester.  Sire,  Lord  Baltimore ;  g.  sire, 
Bslipse,  imported  by  Mr.  i^terson. 

6.  TouHO  Zack. — ^Dropped,  May,  1856. 

Dam,  Fairy,  as  above.    Sire,  Old  Zack,  he  by  Lord  West-  . 
em,  imported. 

7.  Major.— Dropped,  April  25, 1859. 

Dam,  Duchess,  as  above.  Sire,  Yonng  Duke,  (owned  by 
0.  H.  WiUiams ;)  g.  sire.  Old  Dnke  of  Devon,  imported. 

8.  Floba.— Dropped,  May  16, 1859. 

Dam,  Sophia,  as  above.    Sire,  Tonng  Dnke,  (owned  by 

0.  H.  Williams,)  as  above. 

The  foregoiDg  pedigrees  I  believe  to  be  correct. 

JOHN  ALLEN. 

Stats  op  Michigan,  ) 
Connty  of  Branch,   )^'     ' 

On  this  12th  day  of  December,  1869,  before  me  person- 
ally came  John  Allen,  of  Ooldwater,  in  said  connty,  and 
being  by  me  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say  that  the  foregoing 
statement,  by  him  made  and  snbscribed,  is  tme  in  snbstanoe 
and  matter  of  fact. 

DAVID  THOMPSON, 
Notary  Pvblic,  Branch  Co.,  Mich. 

State  of  Michigan,  ) 
Connty  of  Branch,    J®^* 

Alonzo  B.  Allen,  of  said  connty,  being  sworn,  says  in  the 

first  person,  as  follows :  In  the  fall  of  1868, 1  attended  the 

State  Fair  o^  the  Michigan  State  Agricnltnral  Society  at 
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Detroit,  and  while  there  I  saw  and  cenTeraed  with  Mr.  J. 
W.  Hamlin,  of  Weet  Aurora,  Brie  county,  N.  Y.  During 
the  conversation,  I  inquired  of  him  whether  he  had  aoM 
to  Mr.  Elliot  M.  Orippen^  of  Ooldwator,  naora  thaa  one 
g^rade  heifer,  and  he  aaid  he  had  net.  I  am  a  aon  of  John 
AUea,  of  Cddwatar,  to  whaae  Bftatemeiil  thia  afidsrit  is 
ia  aanagfld.  At  ^e  tima  of  thia  oaoereraatkm  wilh  Um^ 
lin,  iayfatiiar,  the  said  Jckm  Allmk,  %aa  not  preaeoL  Bm 
had  left  Detroit  tor  his  hooM  the  jhrf  preTinaa  to  the  oml 
on  which  this  conversation  ooonnred. 

A.  B.  ALLSN. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  12th  day  of  December,  A. 
D.  1859,  before  me. 

DAYID  THOMPSON, 
^otory  PMxc,  Brartch  Co.,  Mich. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  laid  on  the  table  for  consid- 
eration. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  Committee  adjourn  to 
meet  on  the  16th  of  January  next,  and  that  the  Secretary 
be  directed  to  write  to  each  member  requesting  his  pres- 
ence at  that  time. 
The  Committee  adjourned. 

E.  P.  JOHNSTONE, 
Secrdatry. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTBB, 

At  the  Meeting  hdd  January  16,  1860. 


PcmaaDt  to  reeoIntioQ  of  a^JountifiMt  adopted  at  th9 
madting  beldOdOMukMr  19,  I9i%  tkeBsmvtive  OommHtM' 
of  tha- Jtfichigan  State  Agricnltwal  Society  mat  at  tka  Bt* 
change  Hotel,  in  Detroit,  on  Monday,  January  16, 1860. 

Preseati  Hon.  H.  O.  Wells,  President;  J.  B.  Orippen, 
James  Bayley,  H.  E.  Degarmo,  A*  S.  Berry,  H.  P.  Sly,  O. 
K.  Johnson,  P,  Fowler,  H.  Welsh,  E.  N.  Wilcox,  and  R.  P. 
JohnsUme^  Secretary. 

The  President  called  the  Committee  to  order. 

On  motion,  the  following  order  of  business  was  adopted: 

1.  The  presentation  of  reports  of  officers. 

2.  The  appointment  of  standing  committees. 

3.  The  premium  list* 

4.  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Society. 
6.  Reports  on  business  before  the  Committee. 

6.  Miscellaneous  business. 

7.  Reports  from  standing  or  special  committees. 

8.  Designation  of  time  and  place  for  holding  the  annual 
exhibition. 

9.  The  appointment  of  viewing  committees. 

10.  Unfinished  business. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  the  following  report : 

bfpobt  of  tbbabubbb. 

Mich*  State  Agbl.  Sooibty  Tbbasubbb's  Officb,  ) 
TpsHanti,  December  31, 1859.  j 

To  the  offioers  and  membera  of  the  Michigan  State  Agrictd- 
tnral  Society  :    , 

The  Treasurer  herewith  reports  :  the  receipts  into  tbe 
treasury  during  llie  past  year  have  beeii  as  Mlaws : 
i 
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From  the  State  of  Michigan,  annual  appropr'n,-  $2,500  00 

From  the  Annual  Fair, • 6,689  00 

Fr(Hn  Detroit  snbscriptionB) 620  00 

Total, $9,659  00 

The  disborBements  have  been : 
Balance  dne  Treasurer  at  last  annual  report,. . .  $    96  1Z 

Fbr  premium  checks  of  1868, 298  00 

For  Touchers  for  expenses  of  Fairs,  1868  a&d  '59,  9,076  44 
Balanoe  in  hands  of  Treasurer, 198  84 

Total, $9,659  00 

Touchers  for  foregoing  named  disbursements  are  here- 
with surrendered. 

BENJAMIN  FOLLBTT, 
Treasurer. 

On  motion,  the  report  with  accompanying  vouchers, 
were  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

BEPOBT  OF  THB  BBCBBTABY. 

The  Secretary  submits  to  the  Michigftn  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  its  executive  officers,  the  following  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  with  December  31, 1859 : 

The  subjects  coming  within  the  scope  of  this  report,  are: 

1.  The  general  business  of  the  Society  as  transacted  by 
the  Business  Committee. 

2.  The  Exhibition  of  1869,  and  its  expenses. 

3.  The  Exhibition  of  1860,  and  its  prospects. 

4.  The  Transactions  and  their  publication. 

lor  the  report  for  the  year  1858,  submitted  to  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  the  gradual  growth  of  the  debt  of  the 
Society  was  traced  from  year  to  year  since  its  organization, 
and  at  the  time  that  report  was  made,  the  known  debt  oi 
the  Sooieiy  was  fixed  at  $2,767  76.  Bat  the  oustandifag  ac- 
counts ai^  balance  unpaid,  made  the  debt  of  tSie  Society 
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on  the  30th  of  September,  1869,  amount  altogether  to  the 

following : 

Balance  of  unpaid  preminma  of  1857  and  1858,.  $298  00 

'*       due  Treasorer  for  advances, 96  72 

"       with  interest  due  Brooks,  Adams  &lGo.f  1|182  00 

Note  with  interest  dne  at  Savings'  Bank, 1,082  49* 

Balances  and  accounts  outstanding, 889  08- 

Due  Secretary  for  salary  for  one  year  and  half, 

ending  July  17, 900  00 

Total R893  89 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  items  composing  the  above 
account  is  submitted  with  the  report.  With  the  exception 
of  the  salary  of  the  Secretary,  and  a  few  minor  items,  thb 
whole  of  this  indebtedness  has  been  paid. 

The  expenses  of  the  Society  for  this  year,  up  to  the  first 
of  January,  1860,  is  herewith  submitted  in  detail,  showing 
the  nature  of  snch  expenditure  and  the  name  of  the  party 
to  whom  the  debt  became. 

1.  Bent  of  grounds, $300  00 

2.  Bent  of  Secretary's  office  to  August  1, 1859,.        80  00 
8.  Buildings  and  structures  by  Brooks  &  Cockle,   2,040  00 

4.  GoDstruction  of  grand  stand, 850  00* 

5.  PrintiDg  and  advertising : 

The  Tribune,  printing  cards,  labels,  Ac,  $127  60 
The  Free  Press,  printing  large  and  small 

posters, 121  80 

The  Advertiser,  printing  premium  lists 

and  orders  of  the  day, 181  75 

To  Michigan  Farmer,  advertisement  of 

premium  list  and  programme,  and  cir* 

culation  of  same,. 75  09 

455  6& 

6.  Secretary's  expenses : 

Postage  and  stamps, $86  19' 

Telegraph  expenses, 4  78 
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Palmer  &  French,  stationery, $88  12 

Francis  Raymond,        "         1  50 

H,  J.  Alford,  3  weeks  services  Ass't  Sec,  80  00 

H.  Fowler,  for  4  days        "            "  8  00 

B.  H.  Uhl,        5  days        *'             "  10,00 

E.  H.  Finley,    5  days       "            "  10  00 

Jas. H.Nelson,  4i  days      '*            ''  9  00 

W.  WaUace,     5  days       "            «  10  00 

M.H.  Goodrich,*  days       "            "  8  00 

0.  Ockford,      6  days        "             "  12  00 

M.  Dickinson,  4  days        "             "  8  00 

G, A.VanDyke,  4  days        •*             "  8  00 

G.  G.  Torrey,  5  days        "             "  10  00 

Candles  and  lights, 75 

Express- charges  on  books  from  Wash- 
ington,   • ^ . .  1  25 

Freight  on  reports  from  Lansing,. 5  63 

Dray  age  of  books    to    and  from  Fair 

Gronnd  and  carriage  hire  of  clerks, . .  4  50 

$210  72 

7.  E.  Jerome,  furnishing  water  dnring  Fair  and 

for  casks  and  sinking  the  same, 132  33 

8.  Wright  A  Welsh,  for  1204  meal  tickets  at  25c,      300  00 

9.  Charles  Grant,  for  mnsic  for  3  days, .  $75  00 

Detroit  Light  Guard  Band,  II  days, 47  00 

Mayflower  Band, 16  00 

Stern  <fe  Buchiester,  music  in  Floral  Hall,      $  00 


144  00 


10.  Hay,  straw  and  feed  : 

J.  S.  Bose,  9  tons  Roman  hay  at  $8  00,.  $72  00 

Joseph  Thereman,  timothy  hay  and  straw 

for  stables, 230  00 

Patrick  Breman,  101  tons  timothy  hay  at 

$15  00, 164  00 

H.  B.  Smith,  two  loads  of  hay, 26  60 

Dayid  Brown,  one  load  of  hay, 11  28 
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W.  S.  Penfield,  hay  per  order  H.  P.  Sly,  $18  50 
Gkirrison  &  Towne,  feed  aod  grain  on 

Pwr  Gronnd, 26  90 

11.  Night  watch  during  Fair  : 

Thomas  McCarty,  4  nights, $  8  00 

John  Bort,  4  nights, 8  00 

David  Peters,  4  nights, 8  00 

John  Bizarre,  7  nights  and  one  day, ....  15  00 

Qabriel  Borrean,  3  nights, 6  00 

John  Lechtenberg,  4  nights, 8  00 

Jacob  Mnhlman,  3  nights, 6  00 

Axthur  Proctor,  1  night 2  00 

Harry  Ryan,  4  nights, 8  00 

Henry  A.  Watkins,  4  nights  and  1  day,.  9  60 

Thomas  Havdy,  4  nights, 8  00 

M.  Doran,  4  nights, 8  Ot 

John  Boyd,  6  nights, 10  00 

J.  McMichael,  4  nights, 8  00 

Thomas  Cochran,  4  nights, 8  00 

Silas  H.  Wood,  S  nights, 10  00 

Mr.  Trembly,  4  nights, 8  00 

Angnst  SoUegel,  8  nights, 6  60 

Oeorge  Blakeslee,  chief, 12  00 

J.J.  Ghalfield,  6  nights, 10  00 

D.B.  Ghatfiekl,  6  nights, 10  00 

Ghanncey  Olark,  4  nights,* 8  00 

John  Allen,  4  nights  and  4  days, 16  00 

Jacob  Ghiistie,  3  nights, 6  00 

James  Fitspatrick,  4  nights  and  4  days,.  14  00 

12.  Day  watch  daring  Fair : 

Charles  T.  Allen,  chief,  4  days, $8  00 

Frederick  Stevens,  5  days, 7  50 

H.  Gadwa,  5  days, 7  50 

Edward  Davis,  4  days, 6  00 

Thomas  Finn,  4  days, 6  00 


$633  28 


220  50 
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Silas  A.  Wood,  6  days, $9  00 

John  Kelly,  4  days, 6  00 

William  Gasterton,  4  days, 6  00 

Dan.  O'Oallighan,  4  days, 6  00 

James  F.  Fielding,  4  days, 6  00 

Gteo.  W.  Holmes,  4  days, 6  00 

John  Long,  4  days, 6  00 

William  KeUy,  U  days, 2  25 

Alfred  Upton,  4  days, 6  00 

Dennis  Darn,  4  days, 6.  00 

Leon  Laplear,  4  days, 6  00 

Dennes  Lannigan,  4  days, 6  00 

13.  Gate  keepers : 

John  Wilkinson,  door  keeper  at  Presi- 

dent'sstand, $  6  00 

J.  A«  Swan,  gate  keeper  at  gate  No.  2, . .  10  00 

H.  A.  Covert,  gate  keeper  at  oarriage  exit,  8  00 

John  Kendall,    "     at  carriage  entrance,  8  00 
W.  W.  Howland,  gate  keeper  at  gate 

No.  2, •lO  00 

W.  A.  Nelson,  gate  keeper  at  principal 

entrance,*. • 10  00 

Oeo.  A.  Garter,  gate  keeper  at  amphi- 
theatre,   6  00 

Geo.  Garter,  gate  keeper,  amphiteatre^  5  50 

Wm.  Henry,  gate  keeper,  exit  gate, ....  8  00 

Jas.  Harding,  gate  keeper,  main  entrance,  8  00 

James  Ayres,        "               "           "  8  00 

Daniel  Pierce,       "               "           "  8  00 

J.  D.  Bennett,       "           grand  stand,. .  4  00 

W.  Welsh,  g^te  keeper,  main  entrance, .  8  00 

Alton  Welsh,        **              "          "         .  8  00 
Expenses  of  gate  keepers  certified  by  H. 

Welsh, 22  50 


$106  85 


188  00 
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14.  Snperintendeiiti  and  AtiisteiitB  : 

J.  W.  Swar,  rapt,  in  Meohamos' Hall,.. .  190  00 

Willis  Jones,  sweeper, S  50 

John  Teller,  ticket  seller  at  grand  stand,      4  50 
William  Liyingston,^  messenger  for  Sec- 
retary and  stamping  cards, 9  80 

T.  T.  Lyon,  snpt.  frnit  department, ....  20  00 

8.  B.  King,  assistant  in  domestic  hall,. .  8  00 

J.  McMiohael  &  Son,  carpenter  jobs,. . .  21  87 

John  F.  Cooper,  assistant  in  floral  haU,.  6  00 

Mrs.  Carter,  matron  at  ladies'  saloon, ...  8  00 

E.  L.  Drake,  snpt.  domestic  hall, 12  00 

Samuel  Ackley,  assistant  domestic  hall, .  7  60 

Asa  Thompson,        "               "         "     .  7  60 

Channcey  French,  "               "         •*     .  2  25 

Jesse  French,  snpt.  of  sheep  and  swine,  10  00 

H.  B.  Smith,  snpt.  of  horses  and  stables,  10  00 

S.  Bowerman,  snpt.  agricnltnral  hall, ...  10  00 

James  Collier,  assistant  in  floral  hall, ...  8  00 

N.  B.  Welsh,  snpt.  in  domestic  hall, ....  8  00 

J.  B.  Famsworth,  assistant  in  agr|.  hall,  8  00 

Mr.  Merritt,  snpt.  of  ponltry, 8  00 

David  Brown,  snpt.  of  cattle  and  hay,. .  8  00 
Harvey  Qreen,  assistant  at  President's 

stand  and  at  grand  stand, 11  78 

H.  Y.  Knapp,  assistant  in  domestic  hall,  10  00 

W.  T.  Johnson,  assistant  at  grand  stand,  2  00 

Ohas.  Betts,  snpt.  of  implements, 15  00 

J.  A.  Girardin,  assistant  in  floral  hall, . .  7  60 

$24«  70 

15.  Decoration  of  Halls  and  preparation  of  Qronnds : 
J.HntchinsA  Co.,  freighton  evergreens,  $57  05 

John  Swigard,  saw  dnst, 20  00 

James  Bams,  cloth  and  calico, 9  81 

B.  St.  Alary,  for  services  and  pay  of 
workmen,  girls  and  materials  in  floral 

haU, 218  69 
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Pierre  Jarret,  for  servicdB  and  p«y  of 

men  in  prepturation  of  halls  and  atanda)  $93  35 
Amabile  Zeni,  for  use  of  plaster  oasts 

and  work, 16  00 

N.  Trucky,  painting  signs, %^.      5  25 

T.  Barron,  for  evergreens, ......  ♦$15  00 

Alfred  Stiwt,        "  14  00 

H.  S.  Potter,         "  9  00 

H.  J.  Alvord,    .    "  6  25 

44  25 

W,  H.  Teft,  hardware, 1  94 

G.  H.  Hodges,  white  washing  buildings,  30  00 
Augustus  Day,  for  services  and  men  for 

steam  engine, 45  91 

O.  N.  Bower,  spring  wagon  for  carrying 

of  stationery,  Ac, 9  00 

Godfrey,  Dean  &  Laible,  for  mottoes, 

signs  for  floral  hall, 14  50 

H.  H.  Wright,  for  4  barrels  of  tar, 19  00 

H.  L.  Newberry,  wood  for  use  of  steam 

plow, 4  00 

Town,  Smith  &  Sheldon,  for  ribbons  for 

badges, 35  01 

C.  Dumbler,  cartage  of  pig  iron, 6  00 

G.  G.  Tony,  7  days  work  in  preparing 

grounds, 7  00 

J.  McMichael,  securing  buildings  and 

lumber  after  the  exhibition, 84  87 

H.  H.  Wright,  1  dozen  peils, 2  00 

N.  BoBseau,  for  riggiug  flagstaff, 5  00 

G.  Garter,  for  programmes, 1  50 

Hoffman  A  MoBride,  for  rigging  flag- 
staffs,  fitting  up  signs,  <&c., 17  83 

Dennis  Dunn,  cartage, 5  00 

16.  Marshals  and  their  Horses  : 

Byron  Green,  2i  days  with  horse, $12  50 


$689  28 
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D,  FreemftD,  8  days,  horBe  2  days, $12  00 

F,  Freyerbnrglier,  8  days,  horse  2  days,  1]L  60 

Peter  Oadwa,  2  days,  horso 2.dayB, 10  00 

S.  S.  Burrows,  4 days,  hmie 4 days, ....  *  21  00 

F,  X.  Oiootte,  4  days,  horse  4  days,. ...  20  00 

B.  M*  CQiittenden,  4  days,  horse  4  days, .  20  00 

George  Nesbitt,  4  days,  horse  4  days,*. .  2p  tO 

George  NQee,  4  day s,  horse  4  days, 10  00 

H.llet8,4d^ys,haM4dajs, 20  00^ 

Wm.  OedlOy  2  days,  with  hcnt  part  of  the 

time, 6  00^ 

Wnu  Haleyi  21  days,  horse  2  days, 11  00 

D.  K*  BoIHyaii,  8  days,  with  hone  part 

of  the  time 7  SO 

J.  A.  OnmiiDg,  8  days,  hone  8  days,. . .  15  00 

Wm.  Haynes,  2  di^s, A  00 

JL  S.  Leadbeater,  4  days,  horse  4  days, 

^  aiaphitheatre,.. . . . '. 20  00 

J.  S.  Blodgett,  officer  at  grand  stand,  8 

days, ^ 6  00 

A.  T.  Yonog,  officer  at  grand  stand,  3 

days,  .^ ., .• 8  00 

B*  D.  Weaver,  officer  at  grand  stand,  ^Si  * ' 

days, "^00 

IT.  Misoellaneons  Expenses : 

B.  Yemon,  insurance  on  buildings, $45  90 

John  Kent,  hack  hire  for  Ex.  Com., ....  12  00 

'  P.  J.  Sullivan,  honys  for  use  of  Ex.Clom.,  10  00 

H.  Corville,  for  posting  bills, 12  50 

O.  W.  Howe,  for  livery  for  use  of  com- 
mittees,  • 87  00 

B.  Williams,  carriage  hire, 6  00 

*J.  Parkison,           "            2  00 

J.  SuIUvan,  hack  hire, i  2  00 

Cash,  cartage, . «     60 

6 


$248760 
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Cash,  Bheeliiig  and  pole  for  aign, $0  56 

H.  Welsh,  expenses  Business  Gonx'tee,..     17  50 

Cash,  expenset  of  Secretaiy'a  office,.. . .      7  50 

$154  46 

18.  Expenses  of  Treasurer's  office, 153  89 

19.  Salary  of  Secretary  from  July  17  to  January 

17,  I860,..,., , 300  Od 

-  -   ' 

Total  of  et^etites  and  accouirtp  <eid«red  to  Jiii-*  i 

uary,  1860,....;.-...w.w..** i -0^782  01 

On  the  fiiBtof  Januaryi.tb#  old  acoouQt^  9kuA  balano^ 
of  1858,  with  the  exoeptiaa  of  a  portioQ  of  the  Seeretary'isr 
salary  and  the  whole  of  the  above  with  the  exception  of 
the  salary  6f  the  Seoretfury,  and  |l,00O  due  to  Messra 
Brooks  &  Oeckle  for  balance  due  on  buildings  had-  beeo 
paid ;  also  warrants  to  the  amount  of  $84  12. 

The  amount  outstanding  due  on  the  accouata  are  there- 
fore as  follows : 
To  Messrs.  Brooks  &  Cockle,  warrant  No.  80,. .  .$1,000  00 

To  Secretary  on  warrant  No«  120, 182  18 

To        "  "         No.  121, 466  00 

Tp  warrants  9Q,  111  and  112, 84  12 

Total, $1,731  25 

The  Premium  List  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  1859,  amounted  in  all  to  $4,869  00  in  cash,  toget!her 
with  the  cost  of  sundry  medals,  diplomas,  sHver  cups,  of 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  compute  the  precise  value. 
The  amount  of  the  premiums  offered  in  the  several  divis- 
ions with  the  actual  awards,  are  thus  compared : 

PreminmB  offered.  Awards  made. 

For  cattle, $1,096  00 $948  Otf 

"    horses, 98100 846  00* 

"    sheep  and  swine, 684  00 444  00 

''    farm  implements, 425  00 236  00 

"    dairy  and  household  ware,     117  00 66  00 
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For  domestic  manufaotareB,. .    $241  00 $171  00 

"    finearts, 166  00 95  00 

""    firnits,  flowers,  vegetablM,     872  00 187  00 

''    grab,  flour  and  Beed 82  09 28  00 

"    essays, 255  00 


Total, $4,869  00  $8,021  00 

The  amount  of  awards  are  thus  divided  amon^it  the  mt- 

eral  classes : 

1.  Oatlle : 

Short  Horns, $219  00 

Devons, 1 . . .  287  tO 

Hereforde, 186  00 

Ayrshires, 24  00 

Herds  of  cattle, 70  00 

Cross  bloods, 38  00 

Grades  and  natives, 59  00 

Working  oxen, 85  CO 

Steers, 57  00 

Fatcattle, 45  00 

MUoh  cows, 30  00 


2.  Horses: 

All  work, $171  00 

Black  Hawks  and  Morgans, 115  00 

Half  bred, 80  00 

Draught, 105  00 

Trotting  stoek, 285  00 

Stable  of  colts, 25  00 

Matched  horses, 80  00 

Jacks  and  mules, 35  00 

3.  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry : 

Spanish  merinoes, $78  00 

French  merinoes, 64  00 

Saxon  and  Silesian, 73  00 

Southdowns, 82  00 


$948  00 


846  00 
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Leio^Bters  and  Ootswolds, $67  00 

Swine, 57  00 

Ponltry, 88  00 

$444  00 

4.  Farm  Implements : 

OlaBsl $60  00 

01a8B2, • 68  00 

Olaast, 7$  00 

01aB8  4 26^00 

CHaase, 13  00 

886  00 

Hooaeliold  and  dairy  artiolea, 66  00 

5.  Domeatio  mannfiMtiiraa : 

Homemadei 1$72  00 

F^totory  madei. 28  00 

Artidesof  fomitnre, 21  00 

Artidea  ef  dreaa, 14  00 

Artidea  of  leather 9  00 

Oarriagea  and  bnggiea, 26  00 

MisoellaneoQs  artideai f  6  00 

171  00 

6.  Fine  Arts : 

Painting  and  Btatnarji ^$60  00 

Needle  work,  Ac, 45  00 

95  00 

7.  FraitB,  Flowers,  Ac. : 

Flowers,   $28  00 

Amatenr  firnita, 77  00 

Professional  fruits, 87  00 

.Vegetables, 45  00 

187  00 

8.  Grain,  flour  and  seeds,. 29  09 

9.  Diplomas, 26  66 

Total, »8.047  66 

In  addition  to  the  above  are  a  few  premiums  to  be 
awarded  at  the  present  meeting  of  the  Ezecutiye  Oommit* 
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tee,  not  yet  declared,  and  the  coet  of  the  medab  and  silver 
ware,  that  may  swell  the  amount  $200  more.  # 

If  we  place  all  the  indebtedness,  expenses  and  premiums 
farther,  the  snm  will  show  the  whole  amount  of  liabilities 
for  the  year  1869,  np  to  December  31,  to  be  as  follows : 

Debt  and  balances  of  preyions  years, $4,898  89 

Expenses  of  1859,  as  per  schedule  above, 6,762  01 

Premiums  awarded  up  to  January  1, 1860, ....      8,047  66 

Total  liabilities $14,903  56 

The  total  income  of  the  Society  for  the  past 
year  has  been  as  follows : 
Beceipts  from  Detroit  subscription  to  Decem- 
ber 81, 1869, •$  620  00 

Receipts  from  annual  exhibition, ....    6,639  00 
Annual  appropriation  by  the  State,.     2,600  00 

9,659  00 

Leaving  a  balance  to  be  provided  for  of $4,544  56 

To  which  is  to  be  added  for  discretionary  pre- 
miums of  1858,  cost  of  medals,  and  silver  ware, 
not  above  included, 125  00 

Total  balance  to  be  provided  for, $4,669  56 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Society  is  in  debt, 
but  against  this  debt  it  has  a  large  amount  of  property, 
consisting  of  the  buildings,  fixtures,  apparatus  necessary 
to  carry  on  its  future  exhibitions  with  a  very  inconsidera- 
ble outlay  in  comparison  with  what  has  been  the  case  in 
previous  years.  This  property  is  valued  at  $5,600,  ind 
probably  could  not  be  replaced  for  that  amouut.  The  lum* 
/ber  alone  used  in  the  buildings  amounts  to  over  three  hun- 
dred thousand  feet,  and  will  give  some  adequate  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  buildings  to  the  Society  as  they  now  stand. 
This  and  last  year  are  the  first  in  which  the  Society  has 
possessed  property  equal  to  all  its  liabilities. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  late  H,  Bi  An- 
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drews,  Esq.,  became  tHe  proprietor  of  the  lease  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Fair  was  held  in  1858.  Under  this 
lease,  the  Society  holds  its  tenure.  At  the  same  time  he 
also  became  the  lessee  of  grounds  immediately  adjoining 
the  Fair  grounds,  and  during  the  summer  metde  both  lots 
into  one  park,  with  a  track  of  a  mile  in  length.  This  al« 
teration  of  the  grounds  entailed  upon  the  Society  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  changes  in  the  plan  of  their  buildings, 
especially  as  the  new  track  had  cut  the  location  of  their 
last  year's  stables  in  two.  Very  shortly  after  arrangements 
were  closed  with  Mr.  Andrews  <ui  a  basis  agreed  upon,  his 
decease  occurred,  and  the  estate  fell  i&to  the  hands  of  his 
executors.  These  gentlemen,  howeyar,  oarried  out  in  the 
most  liberal  maaner  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Andrews. 
The  lease  of  the  grounds  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Wright  &  Welsh. 

Besides  the  outlay  for  increased  room  and  accommoda- 
tion in  the  buildings,  these  large  grounds  required  the  ser- 
vices of  a  greater  number  of  men,  and  increased  expendi- 
ture for  water,  and  fixtures  to  contain  it.  These  with  the 
high  price  of  hay,  swelled  the  expenses  of  the  last  Fair,  to 
a  large  amount,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  render  the  Fair 
sitractiYe  and  safe  for  all. 

The  change  from  the  family  ticket  arrangement  to  that 
of  single  tickets,  it  was  threatened,  wocQd  be  the  means 
of  diminishing  the  receipts ;  and  hence  it  was  deemed  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  render  the  exhibition  as  attrac- 
tire  as  possible.  This  was  done,  and  the  successful  result 
of  the  change  affords  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  answer 
to  all  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  measure. 

That  the  exhibition  itself  is  growing  in  importance  to 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  interests  of  the  State,  the 
entries  bear  ample  testimony,  and  the  opening  of  the  Pre- 
mium List  to  competition  by  stock  breeders  of  other  States 
seems  to  have  met  with  a  fair  response  from  them.  Many 
parties  from  Canada,  from  Ohio,  and  from  New  York,  took 
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the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  exhibit  their  cattle,  sheep, 
horses  and  swine.  y 

The  entries  in  the  several  divisions  are  as  follows : 

Cattle, 215 

Horses, 842 

Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry, 225 

Farm  Implements, 221 

Dairy  and  household  manufoctures, • » •     94 

Domestic  manufactures, 842 

SHne  iurte  and  needlework, 194 

lowers,  fruits  and  vegetables, 556 

Qrain,  flour  and  seeds, 84 

Miscellaneous  articles, 63 

Field  crops  and  draining, • 5 

Total, 2840 

At  no  previous  exhibition  has  there  been  evinced  more 
emulation  and  spirit  than  was  seen  amongst  the  exhibitors; 
and  from  the  fact  that  not  only  are  there  new  importations 
of  improved  stock  being  made,  but  also,  herds  and  stables 
of  young  stock  being  raised  in  the  State,  we  may  look  for 
a  sharper  competition  in  the  future  than  even  prevails  at 
present. 

The  possession  of  buildinii:s  and  fixtures  wiU  of  course 
curtail  in  a  large  degree  the  expenditures  of  the  Society 
for  the  next  year,  and  on  a  comparison  of  the  list  of  ex- 
penses, it  is  believed  that  an  estimate  of  outlay  may  be 
made  as  follows,  which  will  not  be  far  from  the  actual  re- 
sults : 

Bent  of  grounds, $300  00 

Buildings  and  fixtures, 600  00 

Printing  and  advertising, 450  00 

Secretary's  office  for  asnstants  and  stationery, . . .     184  00 

Water  for  grounds, : ,    75  00 

Hay  and  straw, 850  00 
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Music, $76  00 

Night  watch, 200  00 

Day  watch, 106  00 

Superintendents  and  gate  keepers, 375  00 

Marshals, 150  00 

Decoration  of  halls, 800  00 

Miscellaneons  expenses, 800  00 

Feed  for  stock, 25  00 

Total , »8,26S  00 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  expenses  are  redaced 
one-half.  In  the  article  of  hay  alone,  the  expenses  of  1850 
was  donble  that  of  1858,  from  the  fact  that  the  article  cost 
$15  to  $16  per  ton,  instead  of  $6  as  in  1858.  Other  ex- 
penses may  be  reduced  somewhat,  but  the  chief  saying,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  in  the  buildings,  and  in  making  no  provis- 
ions for  meals  for  visitors  or  committees.  Should  the  ex* 
hibition  of  1860  prove  as  successful  as  that  of  the  past 
year,  the  Society  will  not  only  be  almost  oat  of  debt,  but 
in  possession  of  property  of  considerable  value  to  it.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  every  exertion  should  be  made 
to  render  the  next  exhibition  as  attractive  as  possible, 
and  it  is  believed  it  may  be  as  fully  successful  as  that  of 
last  year. 

'  The  volume  of  Transactions  for  1858  is  now  in  press,  and 
will  be  issued  within  a  very  short  space  of  time.  It  has 
been  delayed  with  the  design  of  renderiug  it  useful  as  a 
record  of  the  Devon  stock  of  the  State.  Amongst  the  use- 
ful articles  which  will  appear  in  it,  will  be  a  very  excellent 
treatise  on  the  Devon  cattle  prepared  by  T.  S.  Ballard, 
Esq.,  of  Niles. 

During  the  fall  of  the  year  1858,  Messrs.  T.  T.  Lyon,  of 
Plymouth,  and  S.  0.  Knapp,  of  Jackson,  delegates  from  this 
Society,  attended  the  biennial  Oonvention  of  the  American 
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Pomologioal  Assooiation,  and  a  report  of  tkat  meetiog  has 
been  prepared,  which  will  appear  in  the  Transactions. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  P.  JOHNSTONE, 


On  motion,  the  report  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Vinanoe. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Orippen,  the  President  was  authorised 
to  appoint  the  following  Standing  Oommittees,  to  consist 
of  three  members  each,  viz :  a  Committee  on  Finance,  a 
Committee  on  Bules  and  Regulations,  a  Committee  on  Pre* 
mium  List,  and  a  general  Business  Committee : 

The  President  announced  as  such  Committees,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Finance — J-  B.  Orippen,  E.  N.  Wilcox  and  A.  3.  Berry. 

JStdea  and  Begtdationa — ^H.  E.  Degarmo,  J.  Bayley  and  O. 
K.  Johnson. 

Premium  lAsi—R.  Welsh,  H.  P.  Sly  and  Frederick  Fow- 
ler. 

Oil  motion  of  Mr.  Bayley,  the  subject  of  the  awards  on 
cross  bloods  at  the  State  Veil,  was  taken  up  for  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Bayley  having  been  informed  on  good  authority 
that  the  catUe  to  which  the  awards  had  been  made  did  not 
fulfiUl  the  requisitions  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  commit- 
tee had  disagreed  in  relation  to  a  concurrence  on  them. 

On  motion  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Bayley,  Mr.  Degarmo  and  Mr.  Sly,  with  power 
to  make  a  report  which  shall  be  final. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  Mr. 
C.  W.  Green,  of  Farmington,  that  he  would  be  required  to 
show  to  the  Executive  Committee  his  proof  of  the  descent 
of  the  cross  blood  cattle  on  which  he  had  been  awarded 
certain  premiums  at  the  late  State  Fair. 

The  Standing  Committees  then  retired,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Conmiittee  adjourned  to  meet  at  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

6 
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Janua/ry  17,  7  o^dock  P.  M. 

The  Committee  met. 

Mr«  Welsh  reported  that  the  Oommittee  on  the  Preminm 
List  had  gone  through  with  the  list  of  last  year,  and  made 
sundry  alterations  in  the  same,  and  begged  leave  to  snbmit 
their  report. 

Leave  being  granted,  Mr.  Wdsh  submitted  his  report, 
which  was  taken  np  in  the  order  of  the  several  olasseSy 
and}  the  alterations  being  read,  the  whole  was  taken  np  for 
ccHdfideration. 

Dimsvon  A,  OatUe. — ^The  Oommittee  recommended  that 
no  third  preminms  be  adopted  in  the  several  classes  of 
thoronghbred  cattle. 

Adopted. 

The  Oommittee  recommended  that  no  class  shonld  be 
made  for  cross  blood  cattle. 

Adopted. 

The  Oommittee  recommended  that  no  preminms  on  any 
five  yoke  of  oxen  be  oflTered. 

Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Orippen,  the  report  of  the  Oommittee 
was  so  amended  that  the  preminms  offered  on  working 
oxen  shonld  be  fixed  respectively  at  $20  for  the  first  pre- 
minm, $16  for  the  second  preminm,  and  $10  for  the  third 
preminm. 

The  following  letter  from  M.  Heydenbnrk,  relative  to 
forming  a  list  of  preminms  for  milch  cows,  was  presented 
by  the  President,  and  read  as  follows  : 

Kalamazoo,  Dec.  17, 1859. 
Hon.  H.  G.  Wells,  President: 

Sib — The  snggestions  in  regard  to  preminms  on  dairy 
cows  which  yon  requested  me  to  hand  yon  in  writing,  I 
have  barely  time  to  respond  to  in  the  following  hasty  man- 
ner: 

1.  The  time  hitherto  required  for  the  trial  has  been  too 
long.    Six  days  are  as  good  as  ten  for  such  a  trial.    It  re- 
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quires  time  and  work  to  weigh  or  measure  the  milk  from 
any  one  cow,  in  a  dairy,  keep  it  separate  from  other  milk, 
and  note  down  a  record  of  it  with  regularity ;  and  no  fam- 
ily who  conscientiously  regards  the  Sabbath  will  be  likely 
to  do  such  work  on  that  day ;  therefore  some  of  our  best 
dairymen  would  not  be  represented,  as  ten  consecutive 
days  would  require  proceedings  to  which  they  would  not 
oonform. 

2.  The  restrictions  heretofore  adopted  in  regard  to  feed 
is  another  difficulty.  No  one  who  gives  his  cows  extra  feed 
will  be  likely  to  restrict  them  for  such  a  trial  at  any  season, 
and  hence  many  of  the  best  cows  which  should  compete, 
will  not  do  so  with  such  restrictions. 

3.  Requiring  all  the  product  of  the  two  separate  trials 
to  be  exhibited,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  so  much  in- 
convenience to  the  exhibitor,  so  little  advantage  to  the  ex- 
hibition, that  I  think  it  should  be  modified.  A  sample 
should  always  be  exhibited,  €md  that  is  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  for  which  the  trial  is  made.  The  sample,  how- 
ever, should  be  of  a  given  amount  of  milk,  the  produce 
of  certain  number  of  milkings  under  the  ordinary  circum-. 
stances  in  which  the  cow  is  kept. 

4.  The  formality  of  an  oath  might  prevent  some  from 
competing  who  would  add  much  to  the  exhibition  in  that« 
department.  A  certificate  accompanying  the  statement  of 
facts,  with  such  other  reasonable  confirmations  of  the  evi- 
dence as  the  judges  might  require,  would  probably  prove 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  interested. 

Tours,  in  haste, 

M.  HEYDENBURK. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Welsh,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
embody  in  the  Premium  List  such  of  these  suggestions  as 
might  be  suitable  for  adoption  by  the  Society. 

Division  Bj  Rorees. — ^The  Committee  reported  that  after 
due  consideraticm  they  had  ooncluded  to  recommMid  that 
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bU  preminmB  for  snckiDg  colts  in  each  of  the  claaaes,  be 
Btrioken  out. 

Adopted. 

The  preminmB  on  horses  for  all  work,  on  Black  Hawks 
and  Morgans,  on  thoronghbreds,  were  adopted  as  they 
stood  last  year,  with  the  above  amendment. 

The  Committee  reported  that  they  had  stmck  oat  the 
olass  of  preminms  on  "  horses  partly  thoronghbred.'' 

Mr.  Wilcox  moved  that  the  report  be  amended  by  the 
the  adoption  of  the  class  as  it  had  been  reported  and 
adopted  last  year.  There  conld  be  no  question  abont  the 
benefits  resulting  from  an  infusion  of  thoroughbred  blood 
into  the  stock  breeding  of  the  State.  In  every  class,  as 
every  man  who  breeds  horses  very  well  knew,  the  horse 
or  mare  was  prized  the  more  for  having  an  infusion  of  good 
blood  in  its  viens ;  and  every  roadster.  Black  Hawk,  Mor- 
gan, or  horse  of  all  work,  was  deemed  of  higher  quality 
and  had  actually  proved  to  be  more  serviceable  whether 
used  as  a  work  horse  or  a  driving  horse,  whether  on  the 
road  or  the  track,  when  it  was  known  to  be  descended 
'  from  thoroughbred  ancestry.  As  for  a  high  class  of  car- 
riage horses,  which  combine  style  with  action,  smoothness 
of  limb  and  beauty,  he  believed  it  impossible  to  have  them 
without  having  resource  to  the  blood  horse*  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Society,  as  he  conceived,  to  encourage  the  in- 
troduction of  such  horses  for  breeding  purposes,  and  to 
exert  its  influence  to  guide  in  the  selection  of  the  right 
breed,  such  as  would  prove  useful  in  elevating  the  stand- 
ard  of  stock  in  the  State.  By  striking  out  or  ignoring  the 
efforts  of  breeders  in  this  direction,  the  Society  was  not 
exercis'.ng  one  of  its  legitimate  duties — duties  which  per- 
tained to  it  particularly,  and  which  were  calculated  to  do 
much  good  if  attended  to.  Throw  aside  all  control  over 
the  introduction  of  half-bred  stock,  and  we  deprive  the 
State  of  that  legitimate  and  elevated  standard  which  it 
should  belong  to  this  Society  to  establish.    The  other 
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dasaes  of  premiame  OBtablished  in  Division  B,  do  not  cover 
thiB  ground— do  not  reach  it,  and  the  prejudices  of  Cdmmu- 
nity  in  favor  of  horse  speed,  leads  to  a  forgetfahiess  of  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  improvements  made  in  our  stock  of 
horses  irrespectiye  of  their  driving  qualities  before  a  skel- 
eton wagqn  or  the  lightest  kind  of  a  sulkey.  With  these 
views,  he  would  respectfully  move  that  the  class  be  re- 
stored. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  reported  that  no  premiums  had  been  of- 
fered on  draught  horses  under  two  years  old. 

Adopted. 

The  Oommittee  reported  that  in  the  dass  of  trotting 
stock  no  premiums  had  been  offsred  on  stallions  of  one  year 
old,  nor  mares  of  two  years  or  under. 

Adopted. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Oommittee  was  amended 
■0  that  the  rule  with  regard  to  the  stables  of  colts  and  their 
age,  shall  read  as  follows : 

''For  the  government  of  entries  for  the  premiums  on 
stables  of  colts,  the  Bxecutive  Oommittee  have  established 
the  rule  that  the  term  '  colts,'  as  used  in  this  class  shall 
mean  all  progeny  from  stallions  that  has  not  completed  its 
fourth  year,  or  has  net  reached  the  completion  of  sixty 
months*'' 

Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Orippen, 

Beacivedj  That  there  be  established  a  class  of  premiums 
for  walking  horses,  the  standard  for  such  dass  to  provide 
that  the  horses  catered  shall  not  be  less  than  fifteen  and 
half  hands  in  height,  and  shall  weigh  not  less  than  1000 
pounds.    The  premiums  to  be  as  follows : 

Best  single  horse,  gelding  or  mare  not  less  than  16  i 
hands  high,  nor  less  than  1000  pounds  weight,  Ist 
premium, $10  00 

Second  best  single  horse,  gelding  or  mare,  2d  prm.,    6  00 
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Best  pair  of  matched  working  horses  oot  less  than 
15  J  hands  high  nor  1000  pounds  weight,  Ist  pre- 
mium,  $10  00 

Second  best  do.,  2d  premium, 6  00 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Berry,  the  report  was  amended  so  thai 
a  class  of  premiums  be  offered  on  jacks  and  mules^  as  fol- 
lows: 

Best  Spanish  or  Maltese  jack,  not  less  than  thirteen 
hands  in  height,  which  has  been  kept  in  the  State 
for  service  not  less  than  three  months  previous  to 
the  exhibition,  and  has  been  proved  a  good  stock 

getter,  1st  premium, $12  00 

Second  best  do.,  2d  premium^ 10  06 

Best  ]f  oung  jack  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 

than  3  years  old,  bred  in  Michigan, 8  00 

Best  jenny,  with  foal  at  her  raide,  Ist  premium,  • . .  •  10  00 

Second  best  do.,  2d  premium, 8  00 

Best  pair  of  aged  mules,  1st  premium, 12  00 

Second  best  do.,  2d  premium, 8  00 

Best  show  of  young  mules,  takii^  number  and  qual- 
ity into  consideration,  bred  from  one  jack,  not  less 
than  five  in  number  of  any  age, 20  00 

Division  (7,  Sheep,  Swine  and  PauUry.-^ThB  Committee 
recommend  that  there  be  but  one  class  of  Merino  or  pure 
blood  stock  established,  and  that  there  should  be  but  one 
class  of  long  wooled  sheep  under  the  desigBaCioA  of  mutton 
SQoep. 

Mr.  Crippen  moved  to  amend  the  report  by  dividing  the 
Merino  sheep  into  two  classes  which  should  respectively 
include, 

1.  The  Spanish  and  French  merinos  and  their  grades. 

2.  The  Saxon  and  Silesian  and  their  grades. 
The  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Crippen  moved  to  amend  the  report  by  establishing 
a  olass  of  long  wooled  sheep  that  should  include  the  Lei* 
cesters  and  Cotswolds,  and  sheep  of  that  class,  and  that 
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the  Sonthdowns  or  middle  wooled  sheep  should  bespat  in 
a  class  by  themselves. 

Not  agreed  to. 

And  on  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee,  as  amended, 
was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  swine  was  adopted.    All 
premiums  on  grades  or  cross  bloods  being  stricken  ont. 
.  The  report  of  die  Committee  on  poultry  was  adopted. 

Division  Z^  Fofm  Imphmmte.-^Th^  rcrport  of  the  Gom- 
mittee  reeommended  adoption  of  list  of  last  year  witii  a 
slight  niodifioatioa  as  t^  the  graduation  of  the  premiams* 

Ob  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  a  premium  of  $6  was  offered 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  best  tile  making  machine. 

Divisioft  Ef  Dairy  cmd^  Hottaehcid  ifanfi^bciure84^^ThB 
Committee  reported  that  the  list  of  last  year  was  adc^ted. 

Division  Fy  Domestic  Manufcuiiures. — Committee  reported 
list  of  last  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Berry,  a  class  for  locomotives  and  roll- 
iog  stock  was  adopted,  and  made  Class  7,  of  Division  F. 

The  report  on  Division  G,  was  adopted  without  amend* 
ment. 

The  report  on  Division  H,  was  adopted,  with  sundry 
amendments,  which  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  embody 
in  the  Premium  List. 

The  report  on  Division  E,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Johnson  moved  that  the  following  addition  be 
made  to  the  class,  viz : 

For  the  best  specimen  of  salt,  not  less  than  60  lbs., 
the  manufacture  of  this  State,  a  diploma  and 15  00 

For  the  best  collection  of  articles  of  ornament,  made 
from  gypsum,  the  produce  of  quarries  in  this  State, 
a  diploma  and 5  00 

For  the  best  ornamental  work  of  marble  from  quar- 
ries in  this  State,  diploma  and 5  00 

The  amendment  was  adopted. 
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The  Oommittee  report  on  DiTision  L,  that  they  have 
raised  the  value  of  the  premiums  to  tlO,  and  have  struck 
out  all  second  premiums  heretofore  olbred.  They  recom- 
mend  also  that  stringent  mles  be  adopted,  requiring  com- 
petitors  to  report  with  accuracy  the  information  required 
by  the  regulations.  All  other  premiums  in  this  class  to 
remain  as  they  were  offered  last  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  report  as  amended,  was 
adopted,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  have  it  pub- 
lidied  in  the  Michigan  Fanner  at  an  early  dato^ 

Mr.  Wilooz  moved  that  a  nie  be  adopted  fiur  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Society  which  shall  open  the  competition 
at  the  exhibition  of  1800  to  exhibitors  from  other  States. 

Mr.  Sly  moved  to  amend  the  motion  by  the  recommend- 
ation that  a  class  be  opened  tot  foreign  live  stock. 

Mr.  Berry  moved  that  the  motion  and  amendment  be  kid  * 
on  the  table  for  the  present,  and  that  the  report  on  BuTes 
and  Begulations  be  now  received. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Degarmo,  from  the  Oommittee  on  Rules  and  Begu- 
lations, reported  that  the  Oommittee  had  gone  through 
with  the  rules  of  last  year,  and  made  sundry  amendments 
to  the  same,  which  were  respectfully  submitted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  th^  motion  and  amendment 
relative  to  opening  competition  to  foreign  exhibitors,  was 
now  taken  up. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  amendment  submitted  by 
Mr.  Sly,  it  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

The  question  being  on  the  adoption  of  the  rule  which 
prevailed  last  year,  it  was  adopted. 

The  report  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following 
rule: 

''  All  exhibitors  of  oattie  and  horses  shall  be  required  to 
pay  an  entry  fee  of  fifty  oents  upon  each  animal  entered 
for  exhibition  or  competition,  in  addition  to  the  first  ani- 
mal entered.'' 
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Adopted. 

Mr.  Crippen  moved  to  amend  the  report  by  the  adoption 
of  the  following  rules  in  place  of  those  which  were  in  op- 
eration last  year : 

"All  persons  acting  as  members  of  the  Viewing  Com- 
mittees, or  as  Jadges,  will  be  presented  with  special  tick- 
ets of  admission  to  the  grounds,  on  reporting  themselTes 
at  the  office  of  the  President,  and  entering  their  names  on 
the  Committee  book. 

"Each  exhibitor  will  be  presented  with  an  ezhibitor^s 
ticket,  and  each  of  their  attendants  with  an  attendant's 
ticket,  on  application  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary.  These 
tickets  will  be  taken  up  by  the  gate  keeper  each  time  that 
the  exhibitor  or  his  attendant  enters  the  grounds,  and  a 
check  given.  On  leaving  the  grounds,  the  admission  ticket 
win  be  returned  on  presentation  of  check.'' 

The  above  rules  were  adopted. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning 
at  8  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  January  18, 1860. 

The  Committee  met. 

Mr.  Welsh  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Premium  List 
on  horses  be  again  taken  up,  for  the  purpose  of  reconsid* 
ering  the  premiums  offered  in  the  class  of  horses  partly 
thoroughbred. 

Laid  on  the  table  till  afternoon  session. 

The  Committee  then  took  up  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Regulations. 

The  President  stated  that  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon  was  present, 
and  would  like  to  submit  some  suggestions  relative^to  the 
fruit  department  and  its  management,  so  as  to  render  it  as 
beneficial  as  possible  to  the  fruit  growing  interest. 

On  motion, 

Besdvedy  That  Mr.  Lyon  be  requested  to  draw  up  and 
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submit  to  the  Seoretary  a  aeries  of  instraotioiis  for  the 
Fruit  Oommittees,  and  that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  jbo 
embody  such  of  them  in  the  Premium  List  as  may  be  found 
applicable  to  the  designs  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Lyon  accordingly  submitted  the  foUowing : 

1.  That  a  Pomologies  Committee  should  be  appointed, 
with  a  general  charge  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  fruits 
presented  for  competition. 

2.  All  fruits,  flowers,  plants  and  vegetables  offered  in 
competition  for  premiums  must  be  grown  by  the  competi- 
tor, (except  in  the  case  of  seedlings  as  hereinafter  provided.) 

3.  Articles  receiving  a  premium  in  one  class  class  can- 
not compete  in  another,  except  in  case  of  entire  collections 
as  provided  in  class. 

4.  Judges  may  in  any  case  withhold  premiums  where  ar- 
ticles of  sufficient  merit  are  not  offered,  and  no  premium 
shall  be  awarded  for  a  seedling,  except  when  accompanied 
by  a  concise  history  and  description  of  both  tree  and  firuit, 
and  when  such  seedling  shall  prove  at  least  equal  in  value 
to  any  other  variety  of  the  .same  season. 

6.  Premiums  for  seedlings  may  be  awarded  to  others 
when  the  original  producer  may  fail  to  compete  for  them. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Pomobgical  Oommittee  to 
take  charge  of  the  fruits  offered  for  exhibition  so  far  as  to 
correct  all  erroneous  entries,  and  also  to  correct  any  and 
all  errors  of  nomenclature,  affixing  a  mark  of  doubtfulness 
when  uncertain. 

7.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Society  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  random  or  unknown  varieties  of  firuit ;  there- 
fore, when  a  premium  is  dependent  upon  the  number  of 
varieties  named,  varieties  only  shall  be  counted. 

8.  Lots  of  fruits  competing  for  distinct  premiums  must 
be  arranged  in  distinct  groups  upon  the  tables. 

Mr.  Wilcox  moved  that  a  sweepstakes  premium  on  fruits 
be  offered,  to  be  awarded  for  Ae  best  collection  of  all 
firuits  shown  by  any  one  person. 
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After  discasflion,  Mr.  Orippen  Bubmittod  the  following 
resolution : 

Be^dvedf  That  the  sweepstake  prraiinm  for  the  best  eol- 
lection  of  fhiits  be  adopted,  and  that  the  premium  be  fixed 
at  (16 ;  and  that  the  Pomological  Oommittee  shall  haye  in 
charge  the  following  subjects : 

1.  The  nomendatnre  of  all  fruits  entered  for  competi- 
tion or  exhibition. 

2.  The  awards  of  preminms  on  seedlings. 

3.  The  award  of  premiums  on  the  best  collection  of 
fruits. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  Secretary  directed 
to  embody  the  same  in  the  Premium  List. 

Mr.  Welsh  moyed  that  the  rule  opening  the  Premium 
List  to  foreign  competition,  be  reconsidered. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  report  of  the  Oommittee  on 
the  Rules  and  Begulations  be  adopted,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bayley  submitted  the  following  resolutions : 

WhereaSf  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Loistruction  has 
submitted  a  report  on  the  course  of  study,  Ac.,  practiced 
at  the  State  Agricultural  OoU^e,  which  report  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  the  basis  for  an  en* 
tire  reorganization  of  the  course  of  study  and  practice  at 
that  institution ;  and, 

WhereaSy  From  the  necessarily  experimental  character  of 
the  entire  project  and  the  deep  stake  that  the  agricultur- 
•  ists  of  the  State  have  in  its  success,  it  is  especially  open 
to  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Board ;  therefore, 

Besdvedj  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  this  whole  subject,  and  also  the  propri- 
ety of  memorializing  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  so  amend- 
ing the  present  law  as  to  provide  for  placing  the  institu- 
tion under  the  charge  of  a  State  Board  of  Agricxdture,  ex- 
pressly appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  President  ap- 
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pointed  MeasrB.  Bajley,  of  Troy,  JohoBon,  of  Qrsmd  Ba- 
pids,  and  Fowler,  of  Hillsdale,  as  such  comaiittee,  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ezecative  Committee. 

Mr.  Wilcox  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  John 
Starkweather,  of  Ypsilanti,  relative  to  the  premiums  on 
trotting  horses : 

HoBAOB  Welsh,  Bsq.,  one  ^  the  OomnUtke  of  the  Michigan 
State  Agricultural  Society : 

My  Deab  Sib — Allow  me  to  present  for  your  considera- 
tion, and  for  the  Oommittee,  an  alteration  in  the  rules  re- 
garding trotting  stock  so  as  to  read  ''  colt  or  colts,"  instead 
of  "  colts,''  and  that  five  years  of  age  be  the  lowest  brood 
mare,  compelled  to  show  speed  with  colt  by  her  side,  and 
that  four  years  old  be  allowed  a  class  by  themselves.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  mare  four  years  old  with  a  colt  by  her 
side,  however  fast  she  may  be  as  a  trotter,  would  have  no 
sight  for  a  premium  were  she  compelled  to  show  her  speed 
in  this  condition ;  hence  a  variation  would  be  as  neoessary 
as  though  she  were  from  the  heats. 

I  think  it  does  in  no  way  advance  tlie  interests  of  the 
Society,  or  benefit  the  public  at  large,  by  allowing  an  ani- 
mal or  article  to  receive  the  first  premium  in  the  same 
class  year  after  year. 

Such  a  course  would  at  once  discard  the  further  use  of 
diplomas,  except  for  secondary  premiums,  though  they 
were  formerly  considered  the  highest  token  of  excellence 
bestowed  by  the  Society  for  the  animal  or  article,  as  well 
as  one  of  high  respect  for  the  fortunate  holders,  and  I  can- . 
not  but  hold  it  in  the  same  exalted  estimation  still  and 
more.  What  better  source  of  giving  publicity  to  our  hon- 
orable efforts  to  excel  with  fair  and  strong  competitors 
during  our  festal  days  than  this?  What  more  enduring 
and  precious  than  the  laurels  of  such  a  victory  in  such  a 
form  ?  Indeed,  it  would  be  no  more  than  just  that  the 
fortunate  bolder  should  haveemblazoned  on  its  face  in  a 
bold  round  hand  writing  the  names  of  animals  or  articles 
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and  the  number  he  defeated.    As  such  it  wonld  prove  a 
prize  worth  contending  for. 

Bespecting  the  protest  entered  by  me  disproving  the 
awards  made  on  trotting  stock,  I  have  but  little  interest 
and  less  feeling.  Complaints  in  the  protest  do  not  show 
one  particle  of  personal  anxiety  on  my  part,  thongh  I  was 
an  exhibitor  in  the  class,  nor  do  I  think  that  personal  consid- 
erations should  at  any  time  be  sufficient  cause  for  any  one 
to  exercise  this  prerogative,  fo  liberally  granted  by  the 
committee,  perhaps  too  much  so.  I  feel  no  disposition  to 
press  thorn  to  a  final  issue  agreeable  to  the  printed  rules 
of  the  Society,  coming  in  contact  as  I  must  with  my  best 
friends.  Yet  they  are  in  your  hands  and  beyond  my  con- 
trol ;  do  with  them  as  ypu  think  proper,  and  I  shall  be 
content. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  information  has 
recently  come  to  me  that  one  of  the  trotting  mares  awarded 
a  premium  last  fall  never  had  a  colt. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  STABEWEATHEB. 

Ypsilanti,  Jan.  16, 1860. 

On  motion, 

Beaolved^  That  the  Premium  List  in  the  class  of  trotting 
horses  be  amended  so  that  mares  five  years  old  or  over, 
with  a  colt  or  colt  by  their  sides,  have  separate  premiums, 
and  tiiat  the  mares  four  years  old  have  likewise  premiums 
offered  for  that  particular  age. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Sly  moved  that  a  series  of  rules  be  made  and 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  committees  who  have 
the  charge  of  viewing  horses,  <&c.,  that  all  competition  as 
to  speed  may  be  reduced  to  single  trials  governed  by 
them. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Orlppen,  from  the  Committee  ou  Fiu^nce,  made  the 
following  report,  which  was  accept <^H  and  adopted  : 
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To  the  Preaident  of  the  Michigan  State  AgricuUurai  Society: 
Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred,  for  examination, 
the  report  of  yonr  Treasurer,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the 
financial  condition  of  yonr  Society,  beg  leave  to  report, 
that  they  find  the  account  of  the  Treasurer,  submitted  to 
you,  correct. 

From  it  we  learn  that  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
your  Society  for  the  last  year  have  been  as  follows : 

From  the  State,  annual  appropriation, $2,500  00 

From  Fair  in  October  last, 6,629  00 

Detroit  subscriptioii, 620  00 

Total, 19,659  00 

The  disbursements  have  been  : 

Due  to  the  Treasurer  at  last  an.  report,  $  96  72 

For  premium  cheecks  of  185t, 293  00 

Expenses  of  Fairs  of  1858  and  1859,. .  9,075  44 

9,466  16 

Balance  in  Treasury, $178  84 

We  find  the  Society  is  indebted  : 

For  balance  of  premiums  of  1858, $  40  00 

To  Brooks  &  Oockle,  balance  of  building  acct«, 

(bearing  interest  from  Oct  1, 1858,) 1,000  00 

For  their  oustandiog  checks,  Nos.  90,  111  and 

112,  amounting  to, 84  12 

Cash  premiums  of  1859, 2,927  00 

Oash,  medals  and  diplomas, 125  00 

Gash,  balance  due  Secretary  to  Jan.  17,  I860,. .      466  00 
Gash,  amount  of  sundry  vouchers  paid  by  the 

Secretary,  surrendered  and  cancelled, 182  13 

Total, $4,823  18 

Although  at  first  presentation,  the  above  statement 
would  appear  to  show  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
affairs  of  your  Society,  we  must  eoogratulate  you  that  such 
is  not  the  case. 
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It  has  a  property,  in  its  bnildiDgs  and  fixtures,  which 
has  cost  $5,640,  needed  and  well  arranged  for  fntnre  exhi- 
bitions. At  no  time  since  1851,  when  the  first  indebted- 
ness of  yonr  Society  was  created,  has  its  assets  nearly 
equalled  its  liabilities.  Instead  of  an  expenditure  of 
twenty-two  hnndred  dollars,  as  in  1858,  twenty-fonr  hun- 
dred, as  in  1859,  five  hundred^  dollars  will  be  sufficient  to 
complete  all^  necessary  arrangements  of  the  Society's 
grounds  for  your  next  Fair.  In  other  expenditures  the 
amount  can  be  redpoed  one  thousand  dollars. 

We  have  rettHa  to  believe  that  the  above  debt,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  will  be  provided  for  in  a  short  time. 

J.  B.  ORIPPEN, 
E.  N.  WILCOX, 
A.  S.  BEREY, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Bogart  appeared  before  the  Oommittee  and  exhib- 
ited ''Jebb's  Tel^raph  Ohurn;''  atrial  was  made,  and 
cream,  somewhat  sour,  was  made  into  butter  in  a  minute 
and  a  half.  The  construction,  with  regard  to  cleaning  and 
working,  is  very  simple. 

Mr.  Wilcox,  from  the  Oommittee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, reported  the  following  resolutions  as  expressive  of 
the  sense  of  the  Oommittee  on  the  death  of  the  late  Hon. 
Epaphroditus  Bansom,  which  were  adopted : 

BeaoLoedy  That  this  Society  has  received  with  sorrow, 
intelligence  of  the  death,  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  of 
Hon.  Epaphroditus  Bansom,  formerly  of  Kalamazoo,  in 
this  State. 

JSesclvedf  That  the  memory  of  the  deceased  should  be 
greatly  cherished  by  the  members  of  this  Society  for  his 
valuable  e£forts  in  the  founding  and  organization  of  the 
same ;  for  his  early  and  continued  identification  with  its 
interests,  and  for  his  zealous  exertions  in  the^cause  of  ^agri- 
culture in  our  State. 

Besohed,  That  whether  as  the  chief  judicial  and  execn- 
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tive  officer  of  the  State,  or  of  the  maoy  other  eminent  po- 
sitions occupied  by  him,  or  as  a  private  citizen,  the  inter- 
coarse  of  the  deceased  with  his  fellow-men  was  always  dis- 
tinguished by  urbanity  of  manner,  a  jusi  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  and  a  lofty  and  public  spirit. 

Resolvedf  That  the  Society  sincerely  sympathize  with  the 
family  of  the  deceased  in  their  loss,  and  that  in  testimony 
thereof  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  enter  these  resolu- 
tions on  the  journal,  and  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  same  to 
the  proper  persons.  '  .  ^    . 

Mr,  A.  Guthrie  appeared  before  the  Committee  and  so- 
licited leave  to  exhibit  a  small  working  model  of  the  Sucker 
State  Churn,  which  he  explained  was  equally  adapted  to 
the  making  of  butter,  or  being  operated  as  a  washiBg 
machine. 

Leave  was  granted  and  chum  examined. 

The  Committee  adjourned  till  7  o'clock  P.  M. 


Wednesday  Evening,  7  o^dock. 

The  Committee  met. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Welsh,  the  Committee  proceeded  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Viewing  Committees  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  1860. 

The  report  of  Mr.  John  Allen,  with  plan  of  field  drained, 
was  taken  up  and  examined. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  ordered  that  the  premium  of* 
fered  by  the  Society  be  awarded  to  him. 

Mr.  Wilcox  called  attention  to  a  large  amount  of  drain- 
age and  ditching  performed  by  D.  C.Holbrook,  Esq.,  of 
Detroit,  at  his  own  expense,  and  moved  that  the  diploma 
of  the  Society  be  presented  to  him  as  a  minifestation  of 
their  appreciation  of  the  public  good  he  has  thus  per- 
formed. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  diploma  of  the  Michigan  State  Agri- 
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culttiral  Society  be  presented  to  D.  0.  Holbrook,  of  Detrdit, 
as  a  testimoDial  of  the  appreciation  in  which  his  labors  to 
improve,  by  drainage,  the  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Detroit,  are  held  by  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  pre- 
pare and  transmit  a  diploma  to  D.  C.  Holbrook,  Esq.,  in 
accordance  with  the  above  resolution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Crippen, 

Resolved,  That  in  all  cases  where  special  premiums  may 
be  offered  by  citizens  to  be  competed  for  at  the  annnal  ex- 
hibition of  this  Society,  every  facility  will  be  afforded  the 
party  or  parties  offering  the  premium,  to  give  such  offers 
full  publicity,  and  also  to  competitors  to  make  a  fair  ex- 
hibit, accompanied  with  a  just  reward. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Welsh,  the  Business  Committee  was 
directed  to  award  ti:e  premiums  on  counties  making  the 
largest  number  of  entries  at  the  State  Pair. 

The  report  of  Simeon  Davidson,  of  Tecumseh,  on  pre- 
mium crops  of  clover  seed,  potatoes  and  oats  was  taken  up 
and  read. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Degarmo,  ordered  that  the  Secretary 
transmit  to  Mr.  Davidson,  his  statement  on  field  crops, 
with  the  request  that  they  shall  be  made  ont  in  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  premium  be  not 
awarded  on  oats,  the  quantity  raised  per  acre  not  being 
considered  unusual. 

Mr.  Wilcox,  from  the  Committee  on  that  subject,  submit- 
ted the  following  report  on  the  awards  to  thoroughbred 
horses,  which  was  adopted : 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  submitted  the  protest  rel- 
ative to  awards  made  on  thoroughbred  horses  at  the  late 
State  Pair,  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  in  the  examina- 
tion of  this  class  at  the  last  exhibition  the  Viewing  Com- 
mittee were  not  as  close  in  their  scrutiny  of  the  pedigree 
of  the  animals  exhibited,  and  competing,  as  the  rules  of 

the  Society  and  its  past  practice  required.    But  it  is  due 
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to  that  Oommittee  to  add  that  they  were  not  originally  ap- 
pointed  to  discharge  that  duty,  bnt  were  called  and  chosen 
after  the  opening  of  the  Fair.  In  view  of  this  circum- 
stance,  we  recommend  the  withdrawal  of  the  ban  of  sus- 
pension from  the  awards  on  this  class,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  following  mle  for  the  government  of  the  Society  in 
fntnre : 

Bescivedy  That  it  shall  be  necessary  to  enable  any  ex- 
hibitor to  compete  in  the  class  of  thoroughbred  horses, 
that  he  shall  file  at  the  time  of  entering  any  animal  therein, 
a  properly  and  duly  authenticated  pedigree  of  snch  ani- 
mal, showing  its  lineage  nnbroken  and  without  flaw  on  either 
side  from  ancestors  accredited  as  thoroughbred  in  the  Brit- 
ish or  American  Turf  Register. 

Mr»  Wilcox  moyed  that  the  protest  of  Thomas  Williams 
be  taken  from  the  table  and  considered. 

After  discussion,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Welsh,  the  further 
consideration  of  the  said  protest  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Oommittee  was  taken  up  and 
discussed. 

Mr.  Wilcox  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be,  and  he  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  notes  of  the  Society  for  the  aggregate 
amount  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  such  sums  as  may  be 
found  necessary,  payable  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  Oc- 
tober next,  with  interest  at  ten  per  cent.,  to  the  order  of 
the  Ohairman  of  the  business  Oonmiittee,  at  the  Detroit 
Savings'  Bank,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  Treasurer  for 
negotiation,  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  Society  now  due. 

Resolution  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bayley,  from  the  Special  Oommittee  relative  to  the 
awards  made  on  cross  blood  cattle,  reported  that  the  Oom- 
mittee could  not  be  ready  to  report  at  this  session  of  the 
Bxecutive  Oommittee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Welsh,  the  Oommittee  was  instructed 
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to  ocmtiniie  ibeir  action,  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary, which  report  wonld  be  considered  a  final  dispoBal 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Berry  presented  the  following  resolution : 

Beadved,  That  the  President  and  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  invite  the  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  of  New  York,  to  de- 
liver the  Annual  Address  at  the  exhibition,  of  1^60. 

Mr.  Orippen  ^oved  that  the  Hon.  Oassius  M.  Olay  be 
invited,  and  that  the  resolution  be  so  amended. 

Mr.  Welsh  moved  farther  to  amend  by  inserting  the 
name  of  His  Excellency  €k>vemor  Wise,  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Berry  accepted  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Orippen,  and 
the  resolution  as  amended  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Wilcox  tendered  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  accordance  with  the  announce- 
ment made  at  the  time  of  his  election. 

Mr.  Orippen  submitted  the  following  resolutions : 

Beaol/vedj  That  we  have  heard  with  great  regret  the  de- 
termination of  Mr.  Wilcox  to  sever  his  connection  with 
this  Oommittee. 

Beadhedf  That  we  have  ever  had  a  high  appreciation  of 
his  intelligence,  judgment,  and  gentiemanly  conduct ;  that 
we  and  the  Society  we  represent  are  greatiy  indebted  to 
him  for  his  useful,  zealous  and  efficient  services ;  and  that, 
in  accepting  his  resignation,  we  take  pleasure  in  tendering 
him  our  thanks  for  his  services,  and  our  good  wishes  ior 
his  future  prosperity. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Degarmo, 

Beadvedf  That  Mr.  Philo  Parsons,  of  Detroit,  be  and  is 
hereby  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  this  Oommittee  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  E.  N.  Wilcox,  Esq.,  and  that 
the  President  be  authorized  to  inform  Mr.  Parsons  of -his 
appointment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox, 

Besclved,  That  T.  T.  Lyon  be  and  is  hereby  appointed 
delegate  to  represent  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  So* 
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cietj  at  the  next  session  of  the  American  Potnological  Con- 
vention. 

On  motion, 

Besdvedf  That  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  be  awarded 
to  James  Waters,  Esq.,  for  his  exhibition  of  his  steam 
plow,  and  that  it  be  issued  whenever  the  President  directs 
the  same. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Orippen, 

Besolved^  That  the  Annnal  Exhibition  of  the  Michigan 
State  Agricnltnral  Society  be  held  on  the  2d,  3d,  4th  and 
5th  days  of  October  next. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Welsh, 

Besolvedf  That  this  Society  will  hold  its  next  Fair  at  snoh 
place  in  this  State  as  shall  make  to  the  Basiness  Commit- 
tee such  offers,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  next,  for 
its  accommodation,  as  shall  be  deemed  by  them  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  Society,  unless  a  subscription  satisfactory 
in  its  character  to  the  Business  Committee,  for  at  least 
one  thousand  dollars,  shall  be  furnished  to  them  on  or  be- 
fore the  15th  day  of  June  next  by  the  citizens  of  Detroit. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sly,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  ex- 
amine the  records  relative  to  a  certain  premium  claimed 
by  John  H.  Button  to  have  been  awarded  in  1857,  but 
which  has  not  been  reported  upon. 

The  protest  of  the  breeders  of  Devon  cattle  being 
called  up,  the  report  of  the  Committee  thereon  was  read 
and  adopted. 

The  protest  of  H.  M.  Wright  was  taken  from  the  table, 
and  no  further  testimony  being  submitted,  it  was  resolved 
that  no  further  action  was  deemed  necessary. 

The  protest  of  Joseph  Black  was  considered,  and  no  ac- 
tion deemed  necessary. 

The  protest  of  E.  W.  Rising  and  B.  Hamilton  being 
considered,  the  request  of  this  protest  was  denied,  as  no 
further  testimony  had  been  submitted. 

The  protest  of  Mr.  Kellehar  relative  to  awards  on  Ayr- 
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shire  catde  was  taken  up,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Crawford 
submitting  the  pedigree  of  his  stock  was  read. 

On  motion, 

Seacivedj  That  no  farther  action  be  considered  necessary 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  Starkweather  having  withdrawn  his  protest,  no 
farther  action  was  necessary. 

No  farther  basinets  being  presented,  on  motion,  the  Ex- 
ecative  Committee  adjoamed  sine  die. 

R.  P.  JOHNSTONE, 
Secretary. 
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DEUTEKED  BT 

HIS  EXCELLENCT  N.  P.  BANES,  GOYEBNOB  OF  MASS.. 

BEFORE  THE 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AGMCULTUBAL  SOCIETY, 

DBTBOrr,  OOTOBXB  6,  1869. 


The  relation  of  land  holders  and  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
to  governments,  and  their  inflnence  npon  the  elements  of 
national  wealth  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  cannot  easily 
be  over  estimated.  The  tendency  of  other  porsnits  to  in- 
ordinate private  accumulations  of  property  has  somewhat 
clouded  our  vision.  It  is  hardly  a  cause  of  surprise  that 
the  bold  business  enterprises  which  have  startled  the 
world  firom  sluggish  courses  of  life,  and  translated  their 
agents  to  elevated  positions,  high  honors,  and  possessions 
of  vast  wealth,  should  tempt  cupidity,  or  monopolize  in 
great  part  the  industrial  enterprise  of  the  land. 

The  first  genuine  property  of  the  State  is  its  land,  a 
unique  species  of  property  in  which  possession  is  not  at 
all  dependent  ^pon  occupation.  Every  State  frames  its 
institutions  with  reference  to  this  property.  Monarchial 
governments  make  it  the  basis  of  their  divisions  of  society, 
and  establish  orders  of  nobility  upon  its  mtmiments  of 
title.  Despotisms  find  in  it  the  surest  support  of  crowns, 
and  transfer  their  subjects  with  the  soil,  to  which  in  some 
cases  they  are  attached.  Limited  monarchies  make  its 
possession  a  badge  of  political  freedom ;  society  is  organ- 
ized, its  separate  classes  and  their  peculiar  privileges 
maintained  by  its  perpetual  possession  in  few  hands,  or 
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its  distribution  among  masses  of  people;  and  men  are 
really  free  in  proportion  as  they  may  with  facility  and  se- 
cnrity  possess,  occnpy  or  dispose  of  lands. 

The  abolition  of  rights  of  primogeniture  and  the  statute^ 
for  the  distribution  of  property  in  land  as  in  other  possea- 
sions,  established  by  the  American  people  with  their  gov- 
ernment, have  really  as  much  to  do  with  their  political 
freedom  as  universal  suffrage,  the  liberty  of  speech  or  the 
press. 

The  principle  of  republican  governments  demands  the 
utmost  possible  freedom  in  transfers  of  land  titles,  as  of 
other  species  of  property.  Every  head  of  a  family,  where- 
soever from,  in  whatever  condition,  however  occupied,  is 
entitled  to  a  home  upon  the  easiest  possible  terms  consis- 
tent with  the  rights  of  property,  and,  if  upon  government 
lands,  without  profit  or  price. 

We  are  taught  by  tradition,  principle  and  experience, 
to  regard  the  Hohbstbad  of  the  citizen  or  the  frontier  set- 
tler (to  use  an  English  phrase)  as  his  stake  in  the  country. 
Thus  the  cry  of  "fand  for  the  UmdleaSj^'  which  has  the  ring 
of  a  proletarian  radicalism,  or  an  agrarian  shibboleth,  is  in 
truth  the  simple  assertion  of  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  a  republican  government.  Its  effect  is  traced  in 
our  language.  The  word  "  farmer  "  means  proprietor,  and 
does  not,  as  in  other  lands,  designate  a  class  of  men  rent- 
ing lands,  with  far  less  of  profit,  improvement  or  liberty. 

The  prosperity  and  freedom  of  a  people  are  measured 
by  this  principle,  and  political  communities  thus  secure  to 
their  individual  members  their  separate  rights  in  propor- 
tion as  they  adhere  or  depart  from  it.  A  glance  at  history 
in  any  direction  will  verify  that  fact. 

While  the  possession  and  occupation  of  laud  has  an  al- 
liance so  intimate  and  profound  with  the  foundation,  con- 
stitution and  institutions  of  the  State,  it  commands  our 
consideration  upon  the  higher  ground  that  with  it  is  in- 
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separably  and  perpetually  aatociated  the  proBperity  and 
busiDess  parBQits  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  people. 

The  most  numerous  clase  of  artificers,  it  is  said  upon 
high  authority,  will  seldom,  in  a  large  country,  average 
more  than  one  in  fifty  or  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  whole 
number  of  families ;  but  in  such  large  countrite  as  Eagland 
and  France,  the  numb<)r  of  people  employed  in  agriculture 
has  by  some  authors  been  computed  at  a  half^  by  others 
at  a  third,  and  by  none  at  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  entire 
population. 

In  the  United  States  two  and  a  half  millions,  including 
only  males  fifteen  years  of  age  and  over — ^a  quarter  of  the 
industrial  population— are  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. If  to  these  we  add  those  partially  engaged  or  wholly 
dependent  upon  its  success^  we  shall  appreciate  the  rela- 
tion it  bears  to  the  people,  the  wealth  of  a  country,  and  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  origin,  character,  and  exist- 
ence of  government.  It  employs  and  supports  the  people, 
creates  materi^ds  and  markets  for  manufactures,  swells  the 
surplus  produce  so  far  beyond  what  the  maintenance  of  the 
people  requires  as  to  offer  to  commerce  the  cargo  upon 
which  its  ventures  are  made,  and  frem  its  profits,  slender 
in  detail  but  gigantic  in  the  aggregate,  which  denote  that 
the  process  of  accumulation  is  slow  and  lengthy,  it  pays 
for  the  rich  freights  that  float  on  every  sea  and  fills  the 
splendid  metropolitian  warehouses  with  products  of  sub- 
stance, art,  fancy  and  fashion. 

The  commercial  marine  of  the  world  draws  from  the 
hearth-stones  and  home-alters  of  farming  communities  the 
young  men — students  of  Falconer,  Cooper,  Dana,  and  Mar- 
ryatt — who  man  the  shrouds  when  seas  run  mountains 
high,  or  stand  at  the  helm  as  the  ship  bears  proudly  and 
gaily  upon  the  central  marts  of  the  world— who  in  the 
smoke  of  battle  vindicates  the  freedom  of  the  seas  as  the 
highways  of  Gk>d — or  it  may  boj  at  the  last  extremity,  in- 
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terrnpt  the  death-rattle  for  one  long,  last  heart-shout  for 
the  honor  of  their  flag  and  the  liberty  of  their  ceuntry. 

Whence  come  the  recuperating  vitality,  intellect  and 
learning,  that  in  each  generation  give  new  life  to  the  quick 
moving,  resistless  and  prosperous  town  and  city  popula- 
tions ?  Do  lawyers,  divines,  deacons,  merchants,  mechan- 
ics, editors,  philosophers,  and  fops  reproduce  themselves  ? 

Never !  it  is  from  the  farm  that  society  reproduces  it- 
self; it  is  from  the  original  sources  of  population  and 
power,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  that  advancing,  recu- 
perative, christian  civilization  seeks  and  finds  new  agents 
who  work  out  her  newer  and  nobler  destinies. 

Non-producers  do  not  spring  with  equal  numbers  with 
the  producing  classes  from  the  agricultural  societies  of  the 
country.  Superannuation  is  less  for  the  reason  that,  with 
the  abrasions  of  town  and  city  life,  human  strength  is  ear- 
lier worn  away,  and  the  intensity  of  movement  of  metro- 
politan existence  does  not  permit  the  regular  and  quiet 
movement  which  age  demands.  An  earlier  withdrawal 
from  over-active  contest  is  therefore  an  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  classes  upon  whom  heaven  has  rained 
afflictions — ^the  tenants  of  asylums,  penitentiaries,  and  cor- 
rectional establishments,  into  which 

«  The  OTer-loaded  State 
Discharges  her  poor  and  profligate. 
Great  nature's  refuse — the  dregs  of  men, 
That  compose  the  black  militia  of  the  pen—*' 

do  not  represent  in  like  proportion  urban  and  rural  popu- 
lations. 

The  proportion  of  children,  the  wealth  and  hope  of  every 
land — for  whom,  in  truth,  we  live,  and  without  whom  soci- 
ety would  stagger  on  in  devious  paths  for  brief  periods 
only — which  every  census  since  1800  shows  to  be  dimin- 
ishing in  every  class,  white,  colored,  free  and  slave,  in  the 
ratio  of  81  i  to  less  than  29  per  cent,  from  1850  to  1840, 
and  in  a  similar  proportion  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
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tnry,  may  b«  m  p«rt  affected,  among  other  oauseB,  hj  ik% 
remarkable  inoreaae  in  the  nnmber  and  popnlidion  of 
towoR,  and  tlM  different  habits  of  life  whioh  tewn  civilizft- 
tion  begets,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ooimtry. 

Thus,  in  whaterer  we  consider  the  great  and  predomin- 
ant  interest  of  agricaltmral  labor,  it  increases  in  impw* 
tance,  and  its  silent  influences  extend  in  every  direction, 
as  far  as  reason  or  imagination  can  trace  its  coarse. 

It  should  become  the  first  charge  and  care  of  the  State* 
It  must  challenge  the  warmest  affections  of  the  people, 
and  receive  the  attentive,  thoughtful,  philosophical  oonsid* 
oration  of  every  scholar  and  lover  of  his  race.  In  a  full 
comprehension  of  its  nature  and  attributes,  it  ceases  to  be 
a  question  of  social  economy,  and  assumes  the  proportions 
of  a  problem  of  civilization  and  of  national  life.  It  &des 
from  view,  regarded  simply  as  a  matter  of  support,  of  for* 
age  so  to  spei^,  and  assumes  the  dignity  of  one  of  the  con* 
ditions  of  existence.  What  then  is  required  of  us  ?  That 
it  shall  be  made  more  acceptable  to  our  people,  that  it 
shall  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  truer  and  higher  na- 
tional interest. 

It  requires,  therefore,  upon  occasions  like  the  present, 
a  candid  consideration  of  its  deficiencies  in  organization, 
and  its  results,  as  well  as  a  liberal  and  just  view  of  its  ad- 
vantages and  possibilities. 

Mr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  essay  upon  the  wealth  of  nations, 
makes  a  pregnant  statement  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  the  votaries  of  trade.  He 
was,  in  no  especial  degree,  the  indiscriminate  eulog^t  of 
land  culture,  nor  the  advocate  of  landed  interests.  His  in* 
vestigations  of  the  invisible  but  not  altogether  unstudied 
ordinances  which  regulate  the  prosperity  of  civilized 
States,  led  him  to  disregard  the  ideas  of  his  time,  which, 
more  than  at  present,  looked  to  land  culture,  land  inter- 
ests, and  landed  possessions  as  the  only  dignified  pursuit, 
the  chief  source  of  wealth,  the  safest  foundation  of  politi' 
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•al  power  or  stftUe  govommeait.  The  AdTantagoi  <tf  agri- 
oaltaral  life  «an  hardly  be  orerdrawn  wban  atadied  by  one 
-mh^  gaye  to  the  reaults  of  oemmeroial  aad  maonfaotiui^g 
industry  a  new  eziBtenoe  as  an  dement  of  national  wealth, 
and  whose  maxims  are  of  the  highest  aatherity  among  the 
aopporters  of  nnrestricted  commerce* 

'^Nations/'  he  says,  ''whioh,  like  France  or  Bngland,  oen- 
sist  in  a  great  measure  of  prcq[>rietors  and  enltiTators  (of 
land)  can  be  enriched  by  indxistry  and  enjoyment.  Na- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  whidi,  Ufce  Holland  and  Hamburgh, 
are  ccmipoaed  ohiefly  of  merchants,  can  grow  rich  only 
through  parsimony  and  priyation.  As  the  interest  of  na- 
tions so  differently  circumstanced  is  very  different,  so  is 
likewise  the  oommon  character  of  the  people.  In  those  of 
the  former  kind,  liberality,  frankness,  and  good  fellowship 
naturally  make  a  part  of  that  common  charaoter ;  in  the 
latter,  narrowness,  meanness,  and  a  selfish  disposition, 
ayerseto  all  social  pleasure  and  enjoyment." — WeaUhqf 
Kationa  3(2, 458. 

Without  in  toy  manner  €U3cepting  this  yiew  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  purely  commercial  States  as  entirely  oorrect, 
or  indicating  these  tendencies  of  trading  communities,  es- 
peciaUy  as  they  exist  in  our  own  country,  there  is  mate- 
rial for  serious  and  instruotiye  oontemidation  in  what  is 
said  of  the  acquisition  of  agricultural  wealth.  ''  Nations 
which  consist  in  a  great  d^ree  of  proprietors  and  eidti- 
yators  of  land  can  be  enriched  by  enjoyment.''  They  are 
abeolyed  from  the  corroding  cares,  the  parsimonious  thrift, 
the  greedy  accumulation  of  inconsiderable  profits,  tho 
hazard  of  reckless  and  distant  eiiterprizes,  the  unayoida- 
ble  dependence  upon  faithless  agents,  and  the  periodically 
yawning  abyss  of  impending  debt,  or  ineyitable  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  seasons  return.  There  is  never  uniyersal  failure  of 
crops.  If  there  be  no  unwarrantable  investment  in  spec- 
ulative  enterprises,  the  success  of  which  too  oftenim  pov- 
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erithes  a  oomitry,  asd  whose  fidhire  alwayi  deatrojB  their 
agents,  the  surplus  of  one  year  overlaps  and  relieves  the 
Boaroity  of  another.  In  a  word,  they  are  enriched  by  in- 
dustry and  enjoyment.  Sorely  the  pietnre  it  not  over- 
drawn. The  beanty  of  rwsl  seeaery,  thepleasnre  of  mral 
life,  the  IranqnHftyof  mind,  the  independence  of  thought, 
and  the  nnsnUied  truth  of  character  which  such  pursuits 
permit  and  incite,  have  made  them  in  all  ages  a  support 
and  a  solace,  where  other  more  brilliant,  more  attractive 
and  auspicious  courses  of  life  fail  of  the  full  fruition  they 
promise.  The  infancy  of  human  society  was  surrendered 
to  these  seductive  and  solacing  labors ;  the  permanency 
and  prosperity  of  its  meridian  splendor  are  secured  by 
them ;  and  their  charms  seem,  in  every  stage  of  existence, 
to  draw  men  back  from  scenes  of  affluence  and  poverty 
alike  to  the  primitive  employments  and  enjoyments  of 
man. 

It  is  for  the  farmer  that  the  seed  bursts  its  tiny  fetters, 
and  under  his  eye  that  it  opens  into  forms  of  thrift  and 
beauty.  His  is  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  watching  the 
fast  succeeding  miracles  of  annual  verdures — of  feeling 
the  energy  and  joy  which  attends  the  beneficent  exercise 
of  creative  power.  The  sun  and  frost  do  his  work.  For 
him  the  seasons  roll,  for  him  they  return. 

"For  him,  the  spring 
Distills  her  dewe,  and  Arom  the  silken  germ 
Its  lodd  leaves  unfolds;  fbr  him,  the  hand 
Of  antsma  tingoe  aYorj  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold  and  blnahes  like  the  morn. 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wing ; 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonelj  walk, 
And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.    Not  a  breeze 
Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 
The  setting  sun's  eAtlgenee,  not  a  strain 
From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  ehado 
Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 
Fresh  pleasure,  unreproved.    Nor  thence  partakes 
Fresh  pleasure  onlj ;  for  the  attentfyt  mind, 
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By  Uii4  hftrmtfiloaB  aotkm  oa  lier  powers, 
Becomesherself  hanaonioas \  wont m oft 
,  In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charms 
Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 
To  find  a  kindred  order,  to  exert 
mtfaJB  herself  this  elegaaoe  of  lore, 
Tkls ffM iiuq;»ired dali^^t    Herten^^ered powai-s 
Refine  at  length,  and  eyery  passion  wears 
A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien/* 

It  .is  after  an  iostructive  experience  in  other  rugged 
pi^tha  that  we  most  readily  torn  for  rest  to  the  homely 
joys  of  rural  life. 

We  shall  profitably  pass  the  present  hour  if,  according 
to  the  measure  of  strength  given  us,  we  reserve  the  ordin- 
ary judgment  of  men  upon  the  claims  of  this  pursuit,  and 
seek  to  make  it  an  attractive  and  satisfactory  vocation  for 
ambitious  as  well  as  for  satisfied  and  surfeited  men. 

The  ciiaracteristicd  of  trade  which  contribute  most  di- 
rectly to  its  success  are  thrift  and  enterprise.  Of  these, 
although  without  great  enterprise  great  accretions  could 
not  accumulate,  thrift  is  by  far  the  most  important  element. 
Small  savings  make  more  men  and  more  nations  affluent 
than  great  success.  Whatever  of  ostentation  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  methodt?,  the  slightest  observation  will  satisfy 
us  that  the  strictest  thrift  makes  the  rounds  of  the  ladder 
by  which  men  rU<i.  This  is  true  of  merchants  and  traders. 
The  trift  of  the  larmer  generally  bears  no  comparison,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  the  use  of  money,  with  that  of  the  sue- 
ceesful  and  affluent  trader.  There  are  annual  wastes  upon 
every  farm  equal  to  its  profits,  which  by  only  a  portion  of 
the  sagacious  care  given  by  trade  to  the  accumulation  of 
small  things,  would  oifset  present  deficiencies  of  income, 
and  produce  a  gratifying  surplus. 

Agriculture  is  deficient  in  ebterprise.  Until  recently* 
it  has  made  but  few  or  no  experiments  among  us  ;  and,  in 
many  other  nations,  it  still  pursues,  unchanged,  the  cus- 
toms of  thousands  of  years.    The  germs  of  agricultural 
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irr^lements  wkioh  have  been  exhibited  to-day,  and  which 
must  have  powerfmlly  impressed  beholders,  existed  in  tiie 
machamcal  treasuries  of  the  Greeks,  Bomans,  Japanese 
and  ChinesOi  thousands  of  years  ago.  This  is  true  of  the 
reaper,  drill  husbandry,  portable  mannres  and  many  other 
yUngi.  They  are  described  in  the  works  of  ancient  au- 
thors, ii  not  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  reconstruction, 
yf  t  enough  to  proTe  the  possibility  of  their  existence.  Is 
it  possible  that  adrentitious  aids,  so  remarkable  as  those  of 
aiodem  agricultural  machinery,  applicable  to  commercial 
<ur  meohaaical  enterprises,  could  haye  rested  untried,  and 
remained  unknown  to  merchants  and  manufacturers,  tar 
thousands  of  years  ?    No  one  will  credit  it. 

What  miracles  in  the  creative  power  of  vegetation  are 
wrought  by  drainage?  Yet  how  many  millions  of  acres, 
tlie  most  fertile,  the  most  beautifo],  the  most  convenient, 
now  unproductive,  never  lifting  to  heaven  the  sweet 
emiles  of  waving  golden  grain,  nor  shaking  the  pearly 
dewdrops  from  the  native  bearing  vine !  They  still  wait 
a  higher  drainage,  that  shall  take  from  the  intellect  of  hus- 
bandmen the  poisonous  vapors  of  prejudice,  and  the  dead- 
ening mildew  of  blind  adherence  to  old  customs. 

There  is  a  want  of  enterprise  in  the  introduction  of  new 
naethods  and  products  that  distinguishes,  in  some  measure, 
disadvantageously  the  agriculturist  from  those  engaged  in 
the  sister  vocations  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  It  ie 
impossible  for  us  to  content  ourselves  with  the  belief  that 
the  products  of  our  day  are  the  most  productive,  or  the 
best  adapted  to  public  wants  or  a  profitable  market.  The 
success  attending  recent  experiment  satisfactorily  dis- 
proves this  conclusion.  In  every  respect  there  is  still  im- 
portent  improvement  to  be  effected.  We  have  but  to  re- 
call the  resistance  made  to  the  introduction  of  some  of  the 
most  notable  and  necessary  of  existing  products  in  our  own 
and  other  countries.  The  potato,  whose  almost  total  dis- 
appearance we  have  recently  feared  as  a  world's  calamity. 
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was  not  readily  received  into  the  family  of  luef al  domeatic 
products.  We  had  little  of  that  tronble  here,  for  it  was  a 
native  of  onr  consent,  but  in  France  it  was  introdaoed 
with  the  utmost  difficulty.  It  was  beUeved  that  the  po- 
tato incited  leprosy  and  fevers,  a  theory  not  much  more 
absurd  than  some  of  our  own  time.  It  is  related  by  Oo^ 
▼ier  of  Parmentier,  who  had  learned  the  value  of  this  moat 
valuable  and  agreeable  esculent  in  the  prisons  of  Germany, 
where  he  had  little  or  no  other  food,  that,  to  induce  the 
common  people  to  try  them,  he  had  the  small  public  plats 
on  which  he  planted  them,  carefully  guarded  by  day,  in 
order  to  induce  the  municipal  flHibusters  of  that  time 
to  steal  them  by  night.  '^The  potato,^'  says  Ouvieft 
''  twice  saved  France  from  famine,  and  has  fertilized  its 
most  barren  and  uninhabitable  districts,  and  yet  when 
Parmentier,  who  introduced  it  into  France,  was  presented 
as  a  candidate,  for  a  small  office  in  one  of  the  departments, 
the  people  said,  *  We  will  never  vote  for  him — he  invented 
potatoes,  and  if  elected  he  will  make  us  eat  them.' " 

The  introduction  of  Indian  com — the  nativity  of  which 
as  a  product  of  our  continent  I  was  sorry  to  see  questioned 
by  Aoierican  students  of  science— 4ias  been  received  with 
as  little  favor  in  Bngland  and  Ireland,  even  in  a  period  of 
public  want,  as  the  potato  in  France ;  and  the  Buddhists 
prohibit  the  use  of  beef  as  food,  and  the  Jews  pork. 
Though  these  regulations  may  have  religion  for  their  basts, 
neither  is  in  any  sense  more  absurd  than  the  prejudices 
which  long  existed  in  this  country  against  mutton.  There 
is  a  tradition  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river  that, 
when  the  cool  and  delicious  salmon  was  an  overstock  of 
food,  a  well-toHlo  family,  suddenly  interrupted  by  visitors, 
hid  the  salmon  under  the  table,  choosing  rather  to  be 
thought  without  dinner  tlian  to  be  limited  to  the  delicious 
flesh  of  the  salmon.  Such  caprices  seem  incomprehensible 
to  us ;  but  what  shall  we  say  when  the  introduction  of 
horsaoflesh  as  an  article  of  food,  now  so  strongly  pressed  in 
France,  is  proposed  to  us  ? 


Tlier*  18  no  reason  for  charging  greater  aabeervienef  to 
such  prejudices  upon  farmers  than  npon  other  classes,  but 
there  onght  to  be  much  less,  as  the  interest  of  their  pro* 
fession— which  is  to  forage  fer  the  rest  of  the  worid  re 
qnires  them  to  lavor  experiments  and  to  lead  the  world  is 
the  disooyery  and  adopikm  of  noTel  artiellM  of  fi»od* 

It  will  be  found  on  the  contrary,  I  fear,  in  other  lands, 
as  in  our  own,  that  improvements  haye  originated  in  many 
cases  with  otfater  professions.  The  fowls  of  the  air  have 
been  known  to  extend  the  culture  of  valuable  grasses  by 
their  methods  of  transmitting  seed. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  German  prisonsr 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Parmentier,  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  potato  in  France.  A  clergyman  in  the 
Oonnecticut  rirer  valley,  made  acquainted  with  broom 
com  in  his  professional  travels,  carried  with  him  the  seed, 
I  believe  to  the  old  town  of  Hadley,  from  whence  by 
proper  increase  and  distribution,  it  has  changed  the  cul- 
ture of  the  valley,  and  strengthened  by  inestimable  value 
its  industrial  products. 

I  fear  we  have  never  given  to  the  clergy  of  the  country 
a  full  acknowledgement  of  the  services  they  have  rendered 
to  the  science  of  agriculture.  Their  taste  for  scientific  in- 
quiry and  constantly  professional  travels  enabled  them  at 
an  earlier  period  to  acquire  most  valuable  information,  and 
their  great  authority  with  their  parishioners  readily,  led  to 
the  adoption  of  their  suggestions.  The  illustration  I  have 
given  is  but  one  example.  There  are  many  traditions  of 
similar  service. 

More  recently  the  tobacco  culture  has  achieved  an  en- 
tire success  in  the  same  valley.  It  was  introduced  by  a 
mechanic,  not  a  farmer— one  who  has  won  distinguished 
reputation  as  an  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  fire-arms. 
It  is  doubtful  if  his  great  triumph  as  an  inventor  secures 
to  the  public  a  greater  benefit— assuming,  if  you  please, 

tobacco  to  be  as  useful  as  revolvers— than  this  extenshm 
10 
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of  agrioultnral  indnflb'y  in  New  Bngland*  And  yet  the 
pQBsibilitj  of  thia  coltore,  now  so  general,  most  have  been 
known  to  generations  of  fieurmers.  I  can  perfectly  well  re- 
member seeing  the  tobacco  plant  in  my  ihther's  garden, 
hinu^  a  mechanic  and  not  a  farmeri  and  growing  the  to- 
bacco everylyear  only  becanse  its  plants  were  of  such  vig- 
oroQS  and  Inznriant  thrift. 

The  importance  of  snch  services  as  the  introduction  of 
newser<9s  and  new  articles  of  food  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.  They  rise  oftentimes  to  the  dignity  of  national 
events,  and  mark  the  crisis  of  civilization. 

It  has  been  said  upon  competent  authority  that  the  cnl- 
tnre  of  rice  has  altered  the  destinies  of  nations  and  changed 
the  face  of  the  globe.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  sup- 
pose, that  its  culture  contributed  materially  to  the  early 
civilization  of  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  Every  one  knows 
what  the  potato  has  done  for  Ireland,  cotton  for  America, 
and  the  grape  for  Italy. 

The  same  philosophic  observation  which  suggests  a  new 
culture  also  cautions  against  too  confident  reliance  upon  a 
single  product.  It  therefore  strenously  counsels  rotation 
of  crops,  and  protests  against  the  pernicious  policy  of  sta- 
ples. All  staples  fail  in  time.  The  failure  of  rice  brings 
a  famine  upon  China  and  Japan,  and  we  know  well  what 
sorrow  the  potato  blight  brought  upon  Ireland,  and  that 
of  the  grape  upon  Italy. 

Philosophic  investigation  as  well  as  field  observation,  is 
required  in  the  selection  of  crops,  with  respect  to  the  qual- 
ities of  nutricion  and  capacity  for  production.  The  banana 
tree,  says  Humboldt,  will  furnish  food  for  fifty  persons 
upon  the  same  surface  which,  xmder  wheat,  will  maintwi 
but  two.  The  potato  will  maintain  three  times  as  many 
as  wheat.  The  extent  of  country  and  the  varieties  of  cli- 
mate which  a  crop  will  endure  are  applicable  elements  in 
the  estimate  of  its  value. 

The  coiton-zone,  as  it  is  so  called,  which  exerts  so  pow- 
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eFfbl  an  infliiMice  upon  ihe  gorernment,  embimoes  butfive^ 
States,  of  whieH,  from  cnriotis  causes,  not  more  thui  one* 
tlttrd  of  each  is  adaqsted  to  l^e  advaiita|;eoii8  growth  of 
cotton,  and  smail  parts  of  four  others.  It  extends  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Bio  del  Norte,  and  embraces  abont  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles/'  It  is  a  valna- 
ble  crop,  btit  it  cannot,  it  appears,  be  increased  taany  re- 
markable degree,  and  it  is  likely  in  the  end  to  come  under 
the  inevitable  law  of  failure  which  follow  staple  products. 
All  staples  fail  in  time,  and  why  not  cotton  as  well  as  rice, 
the  grape  or  potato. 

Nature  seems  disciplined  to  perpetual  farors  in  any  spe- 
cial form  and  diversifies,  what  Young  calls  her  ever-vary- 
ing chaoge  with  change.  The  world's  experience  as  to 
staple  products  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  poet,  that 
**  Long  enjoyment  is  distress." 

The  wheat  region  embraces  every  State  in  the  Union. 
It  covers  three  million  square  miles.  Its  products  can  be 
increased  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  it  can  scarcely  fail  in 
every  part  of  the  country  at  the  same  time.  It  is  double 
in  value  the  cotton  crop,  and,  with  the  other  grains,  is 
equal  to  three  times  the  value  of  all  the  staple  products  of 
dave  labor. 

I  do  not  present  these  suggestions  in  a  view  to  compare 
their  products  in  importance,  for  that  must  be  determined 
on  other  grounds,  but  as  illustrations  of  the  difference  in 
products,  in  qualities  of  nutrition,  and  capacity  of  produc- 
tion, from  which  the  attention  of  the  farmer  should  never 
be  diverted. 

A  similar  line  of  thought  suggests  the  advantages  of  al- 
ternate employments,  as  well  as  alternate  products,  in  a 
oountry  where  the  severity  of  seasons,  varieties  of  dimate, 
or  limits  of  occupation  restrict  profitable  labor  to  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  year. 

The  industry  of  New  Bngland  is  perhaps  ae  remarkable 
a  development  as  the  history  of  man  exhibitp.    There  was 
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never  a  more  forbiddiag  dieemberkaition  then  ikmt  of  tke 
Pilgrim  Fatbers  at  Plymoolfa,  the  SSd  December,  1«M« 
It  wai  the  nakedeet  oreatioft  of  nature  in  the  bleakest  eea- 
eon  of  the  year.  Granite,  ioe  and  children  were  the  oni^ 
naitaral  prodnetSi  and  yet  it  has  been  made  to  bloaeom  aa 
the  rose.  No  garden  of  Itidy,  no  Utopia  oi  the  imagisa- 
tion,  has  pictnree  of  greater  beanty ,  or  represents  a  truer 
prosfierity t  than  the  villi^es  and  cities  that  lie  at  the  base 
of  its  metrepolisi  sleep  in  the  mountain  TaUeys,  or  line  the 
banks  of  its  beantifel  rivers. 

What  seas  has  she  not  vexed  with  her  toil ;  into  whafc 
regions  has  her  trade  not  penetrated ;  in  what  enterprise 
has  she  not  shared ;  in  what  invention  has  she  not  partici- 
pated ;  into  what  region  of  thought,  abstract  speculation 
or  practical,  has  she  not  wandered  ;  what  ideas,  political, 
social,  moral,  religions,  has  she  not  weighed  and  marked 
with  her  value  ? 

She  drew  the  lightning  from  the  clouds,  and  lent  it  to 
carry  messages,  at  so  much  a  word,  over  conUnents  and 
under  seas,  to  the  limit  of  the  globe !  She  supplied  Bns- 
sia  with  locomotives,  India  with  ice,  Europe  with  models 
of  naval  architecture,  and  all  the  world  with  notions  and 
machinery.  An  officer  of  the  navy  lately  sent  me  a  msp 
of  straw  from  the  room  at  St.  Helena  in  which  the  great 
Napoleon,  died,  now  occupied  by  a  Yankee  machine  for 
separating  grains. 

Where  are  not  her  sons  ?  Where  not  her  daughters  ? 
If  you  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  fly  to  the  titter- 
most  parts  of  the  earth,  they  are  there.  Oould  you  bor- 
row the  wings  of  the  lark  and  soar  to  the  empyrean 
heights,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  some  adventurous 
Yankee  would  shake  his  balloon  ballast  down  upon  you 
from  above.  Wherever  enterprise  disturbs  the  sleep  of 
ages ;  wherever  invention  circumvents  space  and  time ; 
wherever  the  comfortable  cottage,  the  thrifty  town,  tbe 
voluptuous  city,  are  made  to  spring,  magic  like,  from  the 
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p^thtoss  forest  or  tl^  morecIuBftod  prairie  had»  there  7011 
will  find  them,  hand  in  hand  with  tiie  waoderere  from  Bo- 
ropean  and  Eogliah  homes.  Of  oonrto  they  are  here— 
here  where  the  face  of  iMktore  has  been  transformed,  in  a 
apaee  so  brief  as  to  cheat  old  Time  of  his  reckoningt  from 
the  roqgh  titaatic  bemties  of  the  wilderness  to  scenes  of 
artistic  and  natural  beanty  that  ravish  the  nnsehooled  eye 
of  the  beholder.  Here  they  are  I  her  pons  and  her  danght- 
ersl  I  see  their  glorions  bine  eyes  shine.  Were  I  blind 
I  shonld  still  feel  the  presence,  and  my  own  would  the 
burning  tear-drop  lave,  that  the  imperfect  sense  of  feeling 
could  80  imperfectly  interpret  and  represent  the  visible 
sign  of  living,  breathing  beauty. 

What  constitutes  the  secret  of  their  saccess  i  More  than 
anything  else,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  the  capacity  for  alter- 
nate employments.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  Yankee  who  can 
do  but  one  thiog.  Their  dual  and  triple  faculties  are  va- 
riously applied  in  every  department  of  industry.  I  lately, 
in  a  secluded  farming  town  in  New  Hampshire,  counted 
upon  a  slender  mountain  stream,  not  over  four  miles  in 
length,  and  supplied  with  water  but  four  or  five  months  in 
the  year,  twelve  or  fifteen  little  manufacturing  establish- 
moAts,  of  the  most  primitive  character  and  cost.  This  iHns- 
trales  industry  and  symbolizes  their  power.  The  trees  are 
growing  while  you  sleep,  says  the  Scotch  proverb.  The 
Yankee  is  busy  while  nature  lies  dormant  and  dead. 
Farmers  in  summer,  manufacturers  in  winter.;  fishermen 
in  season,  mechanics  and  ploughmen  the  rest  of  the  year ; 
students  in  term  time,  teachers  in  vacation.  In  a  climate 
like  ours,  men  should  bybernate,  like  animals,  if  no  pursuit 
but  that  of  land  culture  were  intended  for  them. 

I  see  no  insuperable  object  in  the  way  of  successfully 
combining  minor  manufactures  with  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  rigor  and  length  of  our  winters  are  the  bugbears  of 
our  farmers.  The  second  half  of  the  year  consumes  what 
the  first  half  produces.    In  climates  where  a  rigorous  win* 
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ter  holds  nature  in  fetters  of  frost  for  six  months  in  the 
year,  a  possible  i^temation  of  employment  is  demanded. 
Innumerable  advantages  would  flow  from  the  adoption  of 
such  an  idea  throughout  the  northern  States,  where  it  is  in- 
dispensable  to  a  full  prosperity  that  the  rigors  of  a  long 
winter  should  be  circumvented.  Men  accustomed  to  ine- 
chanical  employments  for  a  part  of  the  year  would  apply 
to  land  culture  the  small  savings  and  the  new  methods 
which  ensure  success  in  mechanics.  And  thus  thA  farmer 
would  add  the  thrift  and  enterprise  that  distinguish  purely 
commercial  communities  to  the  industry  and  enjoyment 
that  have  marked  agricultural  pursuits  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  Every  hill  and  valley  should  glow  with  the 
industry  of  the  shop,  as  with  the  seasonable  beauties  of 
the  farm,  that  leisure  may  be  profitably  employed,  contam- 
inations of  idleness  dispelled,  and  the  now  desolate  places 
made  musical  with  the  hum  of  market  towns  and  the  sus- 
tained energy  of  city  populations. 

The  manufacturing  interest  of  a-  country  cannot  be  fully 
understood  without  separating  its  major  and  minor  pro* 
ducts.  Staple  manufactures  are  governed  by  the  same 
laws  that  control  agricultural  staples.  They  require  con- 
centration of  capital  and  people,  and  limit  profits  to  first 
and  few  hands.  The  minor  manufSsM^tures,  more  important 
in  their  aggregate  results,  diffuse  profits  equally  among 
all ;  they  are  confined  to  no  localities,  demand  no  accretions 
of  men,  capital  or  skill ;  they  are  limited  to  no  classes,  and 
seek  no  credit.  Where  water  power  fails,  steam  is  appli- 
cable, and  where  steam  fails,  the  balance-wheel  and  hand- 
power  suffice.  No  class  is  too  feeble  to  share  their  toil 
and  profits,  none  too  vigorous  for  their  highest  duties. 
They  were  the  earliest  sources  of  the  mercantile  wealth 
of  England,  Holland  and  Spain,  and  have  blessed  every 
land  that  has  made  them  welcome.  They  have  the  same 
effect  upon  men  as  upon  States,  creating  artificers,  and  in- 
venting the  products  of  their  skill.    Why  should  we  not 
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combine  meohanical  and  agricultural,  pursuits,  and  running 
winter  and  summer  into  one  season,  create  a  people  and  a 
prosperity  such  as  never  stood  under  the  burning  eye  of  a 
tropical  sun  ?  Without  infringing  in  any  manner  upon  the 
proprieties  of  the  occasion,  I  may  say  that  industrial  inter- 
ests justly  demand  the  intervention  and  aid  of  gOTem- 
ment ;  not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  right.  In  many  respects  its 
intervention  is  indispensable,  as  it  regards  property  in 
land,  invention,  and  the  statute  regulations  of  trade  which 
have  been  recognized  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
No  divorce  can  separate  industrial  interests  from  the  du* 
ties  of  governments.  They  should  be  neither  hostile  nor 
nor  indifferent,  but  founded  upon  the  principles  of  recog* 
nition  and  support.  They  have  now  neither  despotisms, 
nor  dynasties,  nor  aristocracies,  nor  armies,  to  magnify  or 
perpetuate ;  and  except  it  be  as  a  guardian  of  the  material 
interests  of  a  people,  with  the  intellectual,  moral  and  reli- 
gious interests  inseparably  associated  with  them,  there  is 
now  little  or  no  missions  for  republican  fgovemments. 
Neithere  ducation  nor  agriculture  receive  that  considera- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled. 

We  surely  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the  unsystematized 
and  indirect  recognition  given  to  agriculture  by  the  Pit- 
tent  Office,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  be  administered 
upon  false  pretences,  be  made  to  give  place  to  an  indepen- 
dent agricultural  bureau  such  as  Washington  contemplated 
at  the  foundation  of  the  government.  If  we  are  to  aban- 
don the  hope  of  aid  to  agricultural  education  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Union,  the  more  fervent  and  persistent 
should  be  the  appeals  of  its  friends  to  the  enterprise  of  local 
societies  and^the  legislation  of  States.  The  State  of  Mich- 
igan, I  am  proud  to  say,  has  achieved  an  enduring  fame  as 
first  in  the  field  for  the  foundation  of  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege as  a  State  institution.  All  honor  to  Michigan  for  its 
illustrious  beginning^of  this  great  work,  and  let  it  be  said 
also,  as  an  honor  second  only  to  its  foundation,  that  whether 
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8Qcce88fQl  or  not}  here  at  least  in  this  noUe  enterprise  has 
experiment  been  exhausted. 

Fifty-four  years  since,  in  July,  Michigan  received  a  Ter- 
ritorial government  of  the  first  grade — ^the  lowest  grade  of 
free  government  which  the  continent  has  known.  Twenty 
years  later  the  settlers  had  divided  the  lands  upon  princi- 
ples of  their  own,  and  *' tomahawk  rights" — boundaries 
chipped  upon  the  forest  monarchs — stood  in  place  of  title 
deeds  and  the  rights  of  possession  and  prescription.  Sev- 
enty years  ago  the  first  court  of  law  was  held  in  the  North- 
west Territory,  now  an  empire  of  eight  millions  of  people 
— ^the  land  of  promise,  the  seat  of  power,  the  hope  of  the 
future,  'Hhe  expectancy  and  rose''  of  nations. 

What  a  marvel  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  this  cul- 
mination of  State  planting — this  fecundity  of  empire-bear- 
ing civilization !  Here  the  spoken  word  of  freedom  three- 
fourths  of  a  century  since  covered  an  untrodden  wilder- 
ness, and,  like  a  column  of  fire  by  night,  led  hither  tiie 
chUdren  of  hope  and  heart  from  the  advanced  settlements 
of  the  seaboard,  until  orgMiized  liberty  assumed  the  place 
of  frenzied  anarchy  and  war — until  as  now,  around  us  pic- 
tures of  beauty,  representing  the  Christian  progress  of 
men,  were  substituted  ior  the  grandeur  of  primeval  deso- 
lation !  Here  the  races  of  the  red  men  withered  before  the 
glance  of  the  pioneer,  and  the  murky  and  dark  track  of 
barbarism  dried  up  at  the  bidding  of  the  settler,  as  the 
chUling  mildew  of  an  autumnal  night  disappears  before 
an  October  sun,  like  that  above  us !  Here  the  great  heart 
of  woman,  following  the  prompting  of  the  Great  Spirit 
and  a  love  of  her  own,  interceded  for  the  salvation  of  the 
enemies  of  her  race,  and  saved  the  infant  settlements  of 
white  woman  from  the  terrible  vengeance  of  Pontiac,  and 
the  participants  of  her  blood  and  her  wrongs  i  Here  the 
energy  and  endurance  of  the  mother  upheld  the  sinking 
heart  of  the  settler,  amid  the  decimation  of  disease  and 
death  that  hung  over  him,  and  from  her  loins  gave  God's 
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|46dge»— more  mgnifioant  than  the  attoient  bow  of  promifee 
-^or  the  tritimph  of  the  future  ? 

It  ifl  a  renewal  of  the  miraoleaof  the  past,  when,  at  the 
spoken  w<Mrd,  eess  opened  for  ib%  paieage  of  Hia  ohildren, 
or  when  thej  were  led  by  oenlar  manifeetations  of  Diyine 
power  to  the  paths  of  dnty  ieaid  the  lands  of  promise. 

And  the  theatre  of  snoh  e^nts  is  in  keeping  with  the 
grandeur  of  their  morements.  When  has  the  eye  of  man 
.rested  npon  such  gigantio  formations  and  partitions  of  na- 
ture snbdned  to  the  nse  of  men,  where  ideas  OTero<«ie  all 
obstteies  in  the  path  of  progress,  and  circnmyent  time  and 
epaee? 

Look  at  the  mai'estio  <diain  of  inland  seas  and  mighty 
riyers— Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Kiehigan,  Superior — which 
was  wondiipped  by  Indians,  who  made  sacrifices  t6  tiie  di- 
vinity of  lakes,  and  cherished  the  copper  nuggets  its  crys- 
tal waters  roTcaled  to  them  as  honsehdd  gods ;  the  Ohio^ 
the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  the  Kansas,  the 
▲fkansas,  and  the  Del  Norte,  that  bind  together  the  dis- 
jointed parts  of  the  continent  in  indissoluble  bonds,  and 
ooameot  the  outer  oceans  with  tbe  inland  ses3,  and  conduct 
to  the  c^D^tral  points,  and  thence  treigbt  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  commercial  products  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Nor  are  tbe  agents  of  this  miraouloos  period  of  human 
privilege  less  remarkable  than  the  theatre  of  the  exploits 
or  the  events  of  their  history.  Romance  aad  poetry  have 
no  more  inspiring  Aemes  than  the  explorations  of  Niceolot, 
Allones,  Marquette  and  La  Salle ;  devotion  no  more  mar- 
tyrs than  the  Jesuits,  who  carried  the  word  of  peace  to 
pagan  warriors  of  the  West,  when,  in  the  language  of  the 
American  historian,  France  and  Catholicism  stood  together 
alone  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  heroism  never  had 
^  braver  children  than  the  fethers  and  mothers  of  the  early 
West. 

It  was  here,  and  then,  that  the  peerless  Washington  was 
11 
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led  by  a  higher  power  than  human  hand,  at  the  early  age 
of  eighteen,  as  the  agent  of  the  Britiflh  Governor  Dinwid- 
die,  to  enrvey  from  the  mountain  peaks  of  Virginia,  on  one 
side,  the  monuments  of  convnlsed  nature  at  the  oonfluenoe 
of  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Potomao,  with  the  seaboard 
beyond,  and  on  the  west  the  opening  valley  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  where  at  a  later  day,  a  myriad  of  prosper- 
ous and  independent  States  were  to  hail  him  as  liberator 
and  father. 

The  past,  however,  has  no  more  striking  features  than 
those  of  the  promise-bearing  future.  The  eight  hundred 
per  cent,  increase  of  population  that  has  occurred  within 
the  memory  of  men  now  around  me  does  not  measure  the 
ratio  of  accumulation  that  the  valley  of  the  West  will  ex* 
hibit  at  the  close  of  the  present  century.  The  theatre 
has  been  enlarged,  and  the  agents  of  our  civilization  en- 
dowed with  new  and  higher  powers  than  ever  before  were 
given  to  the  family  of  man. 

For  the  undefined  rights  of  property,  the  anarchy  of 
mixed  civilized  and  savage  life,  we  have  the  settlement  of 
law  and  the  ordinances  of  stable  government.  The  high- 
way of  civilization  follows  the  Indian  trail  and  the  foot- 
path of  the  pioneer.  Oities  and  States  are  now  planted 
where  stood  the  wigwam  and  the  log  cabin.  In  plaoe  of 
the  light  canoe  that  skirted  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes 
or  floated  unresistently  down  the  rapids  of  the  great 
waters,  we  have  the  majestic  ships  and  the  resistless 
steamers  that  disperse  torrents  and  head  winds.  Where 
our  fathers  heard  the  cry  of  the  panther  and  the  scream 
of  the  mountain  eagle,  our  ears  are  startled  with  the  steam 
whistle  of  the  railway  as  it  rushes  over  prairie  lands 
through  vanishing  forests,  exhauts  the  surplus  wealth  of 
the  seaboard  and  inland  cities,  and  bearing  in  its  train 
the  industrial  products  of  millions  and  millions  of  people, 
slowly  ascends  and  descends  the  Alleghany  and  Rooky 
mountains  of  the  east  and  the  west,  the  surging  sorrow  of 
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the  locomotive  in  its  heavy  labor  diversified  with  the  rag- 
ged iron  harmony  of  the  Oolliope,  as  if  Encelados,  the  son 
of  Earthy  at  the  i^tar  of  some  mountain  chasm,  were  sing* 
ing  the  requiem  of  a  fresh  grief,  or  celebrating  in  an* 
earthly  epithalaminm  the  agony  of  a  new-born  joy. 

Instead  of  the  solitary  and  stealthy  messenger  bearing 
tardy  dispatches  between  long  separated  friends,  so  slow 
in  progress  as  to  dull  the  poignancy  of  grief  and  lose  the 
toQch  of  ioy,  we  have  the  daily  mail,  the  constant  journal, 
the  lightning  speed  of  telegraphs. 

The  war-whoop  of  the  Indian  is  heard  no  more,  that 
darkened  the  sunlight  and  made  night  hideous  by  the  ter* 
rors  it  inspired,  but  we  have  the  silence  of  undisturbed 
peace,  or  listen  upon  the  days  of  jubilee  to  the  glad  voices 
of  freemen,  that  leaping  like  the  lightning,  the  chains  of 
mountainsirom  eastern  to  western  extremes,  awaken  echo 
from  hill-top  and  cavern  to  answer  to  the  song  and  the 
shout  of  liberty. 


REPORTS 

or  TBI 

GOMMTTTEES  ON  THE  AWMDS  OF  PREMIDMS 

mum  AT  ffu 

UTfl  ANNUAL  FAIR  OFTHE  MICH.  STATE  AOL  SOCIETT, 

Held  ftt  Detroit,  October  4,  6.  6  aiid  7. 1869. 


DIVISION  A.— CATTLE. 

0LA8B  I.— 8H0BTH0BHS. 

BtdU/our  years  eld  and  ever. 

63.  S.  W.  Dexter,  Dexter,  Sirloin,  let  prem., $20  00 

15.  A.  &  J.  Barber,  Avon,  N.  Y.,  Bleteoe,  2d  prem.,  10  00 

84.  D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  Lenox,  8d  prem., 5  00 

BuUs  three  years  old. 

129.  J.  B.  Orippen,  Ooldwater,  Orpheus,  let  prem.,  16  Off 

95.  J.  W.  Ohilds,  Angosta,  Baena  Yista,  2d  prem.,    8  00 

lOf .  Morgan  Case,  Napoleon,  Sir  David,  3d  prem., .     5  00 

BuUs  two  years  eld. 

72.  B.  Loveman,  Owomo,  Superior,  let  prem., 12  00 

BvUs  one  year  M, 

81.  Tillotson  A  Wormley,Mar8hall,  Farmer  Boy,  let 

prem., 10  00 

85.  F.Bennett,  Ypsilanti,  New  Years  Day,  2d  prem.,    5  00 
144.  J.  W.  Keeny,  Tipton,  Duke  2d,  8d  prem., ....     8  00 

Bva  Ocdves. 

70.  S.  W.  Dexter,  Dexter,  Fortune,  let  prem., 8  00 

180.  J.  B.  Orippen,  Ooldwater,  Captain,  2d  prem.,.     5  00 
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OotoB  five  years  eld  cmd  over. 

64.  8.  W,  Dexter,  Dexter,  Victoria,  let  prem.,. .  .$20  00 

17.  A.  A.  J.  Barber,  Atod,  Queen  2d, 10  00 

182.  J.  B.  Orippen,  Coldwater,  Sarah  Chambers,  8d 

prem., 5  00 

Cows  four  years  eld. 

146.  S.  Sly  &  Sons,  Plymonth,  Beanty,  1st  prem.,. .  16  00 
85.  D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  Bell  Flower,  2d  prem.,. .  8  00 
19.  A.  A  J.  Barber,  Avon,  Betty  Blise,  8d  prem., .     5  00 

Cows  three  years  old* 

147.  S.  Sly  A  Sons,  Plymouth,  Boannette,  Ist  prem.,  12  00 
66.  S.  W.  Dexter,  Dexter,  Victoria  2d,  2d  prem.,. .     6  00 

148.  S.  Sly  &  Sons,  Plymouth,  White  Jacket,  8d  pre .,    4  00 

Heifers  one  year  dd. 

150.  S.  Sly  &  Sons,  Plymouth,  New  Year,  Ist  prem.,    8^00 

26.  A.  &  J.  Barber,  Avon,  Flora,  2d  prem., 4  00 

184.  J.  B.  Orippen,  Ooldwater,  Songstress,  3d  prem.,    3  00 

Heifer  Calves. 
68.  S.  W.  Dexter,  Dexter,  Florence,  1st  prem.,. . .     8  00 

186.  J.  B.  Crippen,  Coldwater, ,  2d  prem.,. . . .     4  00 

No.  56.  Jas.  E.  McEinley,  Aldborough,  Canada  West,, 
enters  a  (Durham)  Shorthorn  bull  which  we  consider  a  fine 
bred  animal  and  worthy  of  notice. 

No.  72.  B.  Loveman,Owosso,  Shiawassee — two  years  old 
bull  which  we  consider  a  very  superior  animal,  with  no  oom- 
petitory  and  award  as  above  the  first  premium. 

CHESTER  Y03T, 

Chairman. 
Pedigrees. 

68.  SiBLOiN— See  No.  36  of  Michigan  Stock  Begieter,  and 
2204  ot  American  Herd  Book. 
15.  Blbtsoe — No  pedigree  filed. 
84.  LvNOX — See  No.  29,  Michigan  Stock  Begiater. 
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129.  Obphbus— Sm  1971  Amerioan  Hord  Book,  and  page 
265,  Yol.  14  Farmer. 

95.  BuENA  YiBTA — No  pedigree  on  file. 

109.  Sib  Dayid— See  2212  of  American  Herd  Book. 

72.  SuPEBiOB— See  2272,  Amerioan  Herd  Book. 

61.  Fabmbb  Bot— See  No.  71,  Michigan  Stock  Register. 

86.  Nbw  TiABS  Dat— No  pedigree  on  file. 

144.  DuKB  2i>— Calved  March  16, 1858.  Sire,  Dnke  448, 
by  .    Dam,  Miss  Eerr,  by  Milo ;  g.  dam,  Bnby  by 

Spice ;  g.  g.  dam  by  Fitzroslin,  2026.    (See  p.  481, 

vol.  2,  American  Herd  Book.) 

70.  FoBTUNB— See  No.  122,  Michigan  Stock  Register. 

130.  Oaptain  2i>— No  pedigree  on  file. 

64.  YiOTOBiA— See  p.  684,  vol.  8,  American  Herd  Book, 
and  No.  113,  Michigan  Stock  Register. 

17.  QusBN — No  pedigree  on  file. 
182.  Sabah  Ohambbbs— See  page  650,  toI.  8,^ Amerioan 
Herd  Book. 

146.  Beautt— See  p.  803,  vol.  8,  American  Herd  Book. 
85.  Bbllflowbb — ^No  pedigree  on  file. 

19.  BBirr  Bliss — ^No  pedigree  on  file. 

147.  Roavbettb— See  page  627,  vol.  3,  American  Herd 
Book. 

65.  YiCTOBiA  2d — ^SeeNo.  114,  Michigan  Stock  Register* 

148.  White  Jacket  2d— See  p.  696,  vol.  3,  American 
Herd  Book. 

156.  New  Yeabs  Lady — See  p.  496,  vol.  4,  American 
Herd  Book. 
25.  I LOBA — No  pedigree  on  file. 
134.  SoNGSTBESS — No  pedigree  on  file. 


CLASS  II— DBVONS, 

BuUs  four  years  eld  or  avor. 

107.  Chas.  Rich,  Lapeer,  Prince,  1st  prem.,. .....  .$20  00 

87.  J.  Ballard  &  Sons,  Niles,  Major,  2d  prem.,. ...  10  00 
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112.  B.  Peckmuiy  Albion,  Hmto,  8d  prMi^ «...  15  00' 

Bulls  three  years  dd. 

142.  Jno.  Richards,  Teonmseb,  Yoaog  Duke  ot  De- 
von, Ifltprem., .  16  00 

119.  J.  Allen  &  Sons,  Ooldwater,  Young  Zack,  2d  p.,    8  00 
9.  R.  Wingfieldi  Amberstbnrg,  C.  W,,  Rover,  3d 

prem., 5  00 

BvUs  ttvo  years  old. 

96.  J.  W.  Childs,  Augusta,  Tempest,  Int  prem.,. .  12  00 
10.  Oalvin  Pierce,  Disco,  Dake  of  Branch,  2d  pre.,    6  00 

79.  0.  T.  West,  Blyria,  0.,  Santa  Anna,  8d  prem.,    4  00 

BvMs  one  year  old, 

92.  J.  Ballard  A  Sons,  (files,  Snltan,  1st  prem.,. . .  10  00 

80.  0.  T.  West,  Elyria,  0.,  Dibble,  2d  prem.,. . . .     5  00 
38.  Ira  H.  Bntterfield,  Utica,  Tempest,  8d  prem.,.     3  00 

Bull  Calves. 

120.  J.  Allen  A  Sons,  Ooldwater,  Kajor,  1st  prem.,    8  CO 
170.  0.  H.  Williams,  Coldwater,  Rover,  2d  prem.,.     4  00 

Ootvs  Jive  years  eld  or  over. 

114.  J.  Allen  &  Sons,  Coldwater,  Duchess,  1st  prem.,  20  00 

113.  "                   "            Sophia,  2d  prem.,..   10  00 
46.  Ira  H.  Bntterfield,  Utica,  Fay,  8d  prem., 5  00 

Gows  /imr  years  eld. 

76.  C.  T.  West,  Blyria,  0.,  Duchess,  let  prem.,. . .  15  00 
118.  J.  Allen  &  Sons,  Coldwater,  Young  Fay,  2d  pre.,    8  00 

89.  J.  Ballard  &  Sons,  Niles,  Mht flower.  3d  prem.,    5  00 

Cotps  three  years  old. 

90.  J.  Ballard  &  Sons,  Niles,  Red  Lady,  Ist  prem.,  12  00 
173.  C.  H.  Williams,  Coldwater,  Dora,  2d  prem.,. .  6  00 
WO.  J.  W.  ChildH,  Paiot  Creek,  Beauty,  3d  prem.,    4  00 

Heifers  two  yea  rs  old, 

116.  J.  Allen  &  Sods,  Coldwater,  Fanny,  Ist  prem.,  10  00 
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78.  C.  T.  West,  Elyria,  0.,  Urn  2d,  2d  prem., $5  HO 

175.  G.H.  Williams,  Gc^vat«r,0atbariae,8dpreiD«,    4  00 

Beifers  one  y^xr  M. 

117.  J.  Allen  &  Sons,  Ooldwater,  Lady,  1st  prem.,.     8  00 
81.  C.  T.  West,  Blyria,  Ohio,  2d  prem., 3  00 

Eeifer  Calves. 

102.  J.  W.  Childs,  Paint  Creek,  Victoria, 8  00 

J.  H.  BUTTON, 
WM.  MOOBE, 
WALTER  OOONLY, 
OammiUee. 
Pedigrtes. 

107.  Pbikob — No  pedigree  on  file  or  on  record. 

87.  MiJOBr-^See  No.  476  of  Devon  Herd  Book,  and  Mich- 
igan Stock  Register  in  volnme  of  Transactions  for  1858. 

112.  Hero— -No  pedigree  on  file  or  record. 

142.  Youifo  Ddkb  of  Deyov — ^See  No.  82  of  Michigan 
Stock  Register  in  volnme  of  Transactions  for  1858. 

119.  TouEG  Zaok— Calved,  May,  1857.  Sire,  old  Zadk 
by  the  Dibble  bnll.  Dam,  Fairy ;  g.  dam,  Caroline,  g.  g. 
dam,  Victoria ;  g»  g.  g.  dam.  Fancy  8d ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  dam.  Old 
Fancy ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  dam,  Devon,  from  the  herd  of  King 
and  Patterson. 

9.  RovBB — ^No  pedigree  on  file  or  on  record. 

'  96.  Temptbst— Calved  in  1857.  Sire,  Chingacook  158, 
by  Uncas  824,  by  Meqnnticook,  imported  by  C.  8.  Wain- 
wright.  Dam,  Fairy,  bred  by  E.  P.  Gapper,  of  Canada 
West;  g.  dam,  Rose;  g.  g.  dam  Cherry,  by  imported 
Billy ;  g.  g.  g.  dam,  Beanty,  imported  by  Mr.  Gapper. 

10.  Duke  of  Beai; ch  2d— See  No. ,  Michigan  Stotk 

Register  in  Transactions  for  1858. 

79.  Sahta  Anna — ^Pedigree  not  on  file  nor  on  record. 
92.  SuLTiJi— See  No.  565  of  Devon  Herd  Book. 

80.  Dibble— See  No.  395,  Devon  Herd  Book. 
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88.  Tbhput— Not  on  file  or  on  record. 

120.  Majob— Galled  April  25, 1859.  Sire,  Young  Dnke 
of  Devon,  by  imported  Doke  of  Deyon.  Dam,  Duchess ; 
g.  dam,  Sophia  2d ;  g.  g.  dam,  Camilla  Scott ;  g.  g.  g.  dam, 
Victoria ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  dam,  Sophia ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  dam,  Dev- 
on, of  the  King  and  Patterson  herd. 

170.  BoYBB — Pedigree  not  on  file  nor  on  record. 

114.  DucHESB — ^See  dam  of  Major,  above. 

lis:  Sophia  2d— Galved  April,  1852.  Sire,  Bed  Rover 
by  imported  Dibble.  Dam,  Camilla  Scott ;  g.  dam,  Yioto^ 
ria ;  g.  g.  dam  Sophia ;  g.  g.  g.  dam,  Devon,  of  the  King 
and  Patterson  herd. 

46.  Pat — ^Pedigree  not  on  file  nor  on  record. 

89.  Matplowbb— See  No.  1400  of  Devon  Herd  Book,  and 
No.  26  of  Michigan  Stock  Register  in  Transactions  for  1858. 

90.  Rbd  Lady — See  No.  1460  of  Devon  Herd  Book,  and 
No.  80  of  Michigan  Stock  Register  in  Transactions  for  1858. 

178.  Doha — ^Pedigree  not  on  file  nor  on  record. 

100.  Beauty — Sire,  Hero,  by  young  Duke  of  Devon,  by 
imported  Duke  of  Devon.  Dam,  Beauty,  bred  by  Mr.  Beck, 
of  WyomiDg  county,  N.  Y„  from  stock  of  the  Kiog  and  Pat- 
terson importations. 

116.  Panbty— Sired  by  Allen's  YouDg  Doke,  by  imported 
Duke  of  Devon.  Dam,  Rosina;  g.  dam,  Sophia  2d;  g.  g. 
dam,  Camilla  Scott,  Ac. ;  (see  113  above.) 

,  78.  Ida  8d— ]*edigree  on  record  in  vol.  3,  Devon  Herd 
Book,  No.  1827. 

175.  Gathbbihb — No  pedigree  on  record  or  furnished 
committee. 

1 17.  Lady — ^Sired  by  Allen's  Young  Duke,  by  imported 
Dnke  of  Devon.  Dam,  Sophia  2d  ;  f^.  dam,  Oamilla  Soottt 
Ao.    (See  113  above.) 

81.  Lady — No  pedigree  on  record,  or  on  file  with  com- 
mittee. 

102.  ViOTOMA— Sire,  Duke  3d,  by  Duke  2d,  by  Duke  of 
Devon  405  of  Herd  Book.    Dam,  Lady  Jane ;  g.  dam,  Ru 
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l>7 ;  S*  S*  d^^f  Bean^,  bred  by  Mr.  Beck,  of  Wyomisg 
oountj,  N.  Y.,  from  the  King  and  Patterson  stock. 


CLASS  n — ^HBREFOBDS. 

Bulla  four  years  old. 

200.  James  Cross,  Biyria,  0.,  MermaD,  1st  prem.,.  .$20  00 

B^iU  three  years  old* 

188.  0.  M.  Bowen,  Oheltea,  GkUant,  Ist  prem.,. ...  16  00 

BuUs  two  years  eld. 

207.  Thomas  Aston,  Elyria,   0.,  Grand  Dnke,  1st 

prem., 12  00 

BvU  one  year  old. 
186.  C.  M.  Bowen,  Ohelsea,  Wolverine,  Ist  prem^.  10  00 

Butt  Chdves. 

205.  Thomas  Aston,  Elyria,  0.,  Prince,  1st  prem.,. .     8  00 

206.  Thomas  Aston,  Elyria,  0.,  Noble,  2d  prem.,. . .     4  00 

Ootos  five  years  and  over. 

201.  Thomas  Aston,  Elyria,  0.,  Dnchess,  Ist  prem.,  20  00 
284.  0.  M.  Bowen,  Chelsea,  Lady  Sotham,  2d  prem.,  10  00 

Heifer  three  years  old. 

202.  Thomas  Aston,  Elyria,  0.,  Beanty,  1st  prem.,  12  00 

Hidfeffi  two  years  old. 

208.  Thomiis  Aston,  Elyria,  0.,  Princess  Alice,  1st 

prem., 12  00 

Heifers  one  year  old. 
204.  Thomas  Aston,  Elyria,  0.,  Jenney,  1st  prem*,.     8  00 
S14.  Thomas  Aston,  Elyria,  0.,  Nancy,  2d  prem.,..     4  00 

CHESTER  YOST, 
Chairman. 


BuRi  three  yMti  di. 

181.  C.  Crawford,  Commerce,  Young  Dake  of  Box- 
burgh,  Ist  prem., $16  00 

148.  J.  Eelleher,  Marshall,  Walter  Scott,  2d  prem.,    8  00 

The  undersigned.  Viewing  Committee  on  OiasaeB  Noa* 
2  and  4,  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  discharge  their  du' 
ties  in  accordance  with  the  rules  established  by  the  officers 
of  the  State  Agrioultaral  Society,  but  in  doing  so  we  have 
not  been  able  to  entirely  escape  a  moderate  amount  of 
censure  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  exhibitors.  Your  Cool 
mittee  would  here  say  that  among  the  class  of  Devons 
there  were  some  very  fine  ones  exhibited ;  but  taking  into 
view  their  small  size  as  compared  with  the  Shorthorns, 
your  Oomimttee  are  of  the  opinion  that  as  a  class  their 
breeding  should  not  be  encouraged  by  the  Society.  And 
that  the  list  of  premiums  offered  should  not  be  as  liberal 
as  those  offered  for  Shorthorns. 

Your  Committee  Uso  regret  that  when  persons  are  ap- 
pointed on  Viewing  Committees,  they  are  not  more  punc- 
tual in  attending  to  their  duties.  But  two  of  the  regular 
appointed  Committee  in  our  class  could  be  got  to  act. 
Mr.  Frink  the  regular  Chairman,  although  on  the  ground, 
(so  at  least  we  were  informed  by  those  who  know  himi) 
never  came  near  us,  nor  took  any  part  in  the  examination. 

All  of  which  is  respectfnlly  submitted. 

J.  H.  BUTTON,  Chairman. 
WM.  MOORE, 
W.  L.  COONLBY. 


CLASS  VI — HERDS  OP -SHOBTflOBMS. 

71.  8.  W.  Dexter,  Dexter,  Ist  prem.,  silver  cup, 

valued  at. . .   980  00 

The  undersigned.   Committee,  report  that  they  have 
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carefully  examined  the  berda  presented  for  their  examin- 
atioDi  and  after  doe  deliberation  and  some  donbt,  (the  mer- 
its and  valuable  qualities  being  so  nearly  balanced,)  have 
awarded  the  premium  as  above. 

BOBERT  L.  BOME, 
Chatrtnan. 


HIBDS  OP  DBVOHS. 

128.  J.  Allen  &  Sons,  Ooldwater,  1st  prem.,  silver 

cup,  at $20  00 

HBBD  OP  HBltBFOKDB* 

218.  Thomas  Aston,  Elyria,   0.,   1st  prem.,  silver 

cnp,  valued  at 20  00 

The  Oommittee  on  this  class  have  examined  and  are 
nnanimons  in  awarding  the  first  premium  to  No.  128,  J. 
Allen  A  Sons,  herd  of  Devons,  and  to  No.  213,  Thomas  As- 
toBi,  herd  of  Herefords ;  and  consider  No.  108,  J.  W. 
O^dss  Paint  Greek  P.  0.,  Washtenaw  county,  Mich.,  as 
being  a  herd  of  Devons  of  great  merit,  with  the  best  bull 
of  any  ;  the  other  herds  are  also  hexds  of  decided  merit. 

E.  S*  BINOHAM,  Chairman. 
TITUS  DOBT, 
WABEEN  PRINK, 
CYRUS  PULLER. 


0LA88  VII— 0B0B8  OF  BLOOD. 

Oovfs/our  years  old  or  over. 

190.  0.  W.  Green,  Parmington,  1st  prem., $12  00 

189.  0.  W.  Green,  Parmington,  2d  prem., 8  00 

Oou^  three  years  old. 

190.  0.  W*  Green,  Parmington,  Ist  prem., 10  OO 
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Biifw%  two  years  M. 

192.  0.  W.  QreeD,  FarmingtoD,  let  prem., $8  00 

Heifer  Calves. 

193.  C.  W.  QreeD,  FarmiDgtoD,  let  prem., 5  00 

194.  C.  W.  GreeD,  ParmiDgton,  2d  prem., 8  00 

Your  Committee  would  respectfully  report  that  the  en- 
tries made  by  Mr.  Barker  did  not  show  any  cross,  and  were 
therefore  ruled  out. 

They  would  also  state  that  Mr..  Green  had  on  exhibition 

a  very  fiae  cross  blood  bull  calf,  to  which  your  Committee 

would  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  awarding  a  premium 

had  any  been  offered. 

H.  0.  HANPORD, 

Chairman. 

GLASS  VIII— GBADBS  AND  NATIVES. 

Chrade  Cows  Jive  years  eld  and  over. 

124.  J.  S.  Tibbetts,  Nankin,  Cherry,  lat  prem., ...  .$12  00 

8.  J.  H.  Button,  Parmington,  2d  prem., 8  00 

2.  J.  H.  Button,  Parmington,  8d  prem., 4  00 

Native  Hewers  three  years  dd. 

62.  David  Thompson,  Detroit,  Ist  prem., 8  00 

Chrade  Heifers  two  years  old. 

74.  James  Connelly,  Marshall,  Ist  prem., 8  00 

110.  Morgan  Case,  Napoleon,  2d  prem, 5  00 

Orade  Heifers  one  year  old. 

111.  James  HoUey,  Napoleou,  Ist  prem., 6  00 

126.  J.  H.  Button,  Parmiogtou,  2d  prem., 4  00 

Heifer  Coif. 

75.  James*  CoDoelly,  Marshall,  Ist  prem., 4  00 

Your  Committee  respectfully  report  as  above. 

BBNJ.  SACKBTT,  Oh\ 
JACAB  C.  LAMB, 
GIDEON  SCOTT. 
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0LAB8  n— WOBKINO  CtZBlT. 

6.  J.  H.  Batton,  FarmingtoD,  Ist  prem., $15  00 

187.  0.  W.  Oreen,  FarmiDgton,  2d  prem., 12  00 

182.  Robert  L.  Rome,  Ann  Arbor,  8d  prem., 10  00 

Oommittee  on  this  Class  report  that  there  were  but  six 
yoke  on  exhibition,  most  of  them  very  fine  teams,  and  the 
test  to  which  they  were  submitted  showed  that  they  were 
indeed  working  oxen. 

After  careful  examination  we  award  as  above. 

J.  S.  TIBBBTS. 

Chairman. 


CLASS  X— BTEBB8. 

Steers  four  years  old. 

105.  P.  &  B.  J.  White,  Lapeer,  Ist  prem., $12  00 

86.  B.  N.  Wilcox,  Detroit,  2d  prem., 8  00 

Steers  three  years  old. 

57.  J.  k  S.  Tyler,  Greenfield,  1st  prem., 10  00 

168.  D.  W.  Heath,  Milford,  2d  prem., 7  00 

Steers  ttoo  years  eld. 

208.  C.  Dresser,  Detroit,  1st  prem., 6  00 

Steers  one  year  old. 
62.  Calvin  Clark,  Detroit,  2d  prem.,. 8  00 

Committee  on  this  Class  report  that  the  exhibition  of 
steers  was  very  fine.  No.  105,  exhibited  by  P.  A  B.  J. 
White,  of  Lapeer,  (entered  also  as  trained  steers  as  below) 
are  really  splendid  animals.  The  ease  and  facility  witli 
which  they  went  through  their  various  evoluticms  showed 
that  they  had  been  under  the  management  of  a  careful 
trainer.  The  trainer  stated  that  they  had  been  undf^r  his 
tuition  but  one  month,  and  that  when  they  came  into  his 
possession  they  were  a  very  wild,  awkward,  unmanageable 
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yoke ;  bat  ander  bis  skiUful  managemeDt  they  came  under 

complete  control.    We  therefore  award  to — 

106.  P.  &  E.  J.  White,  Lapeer,  yoke  trained  Bteers, 

let  prem., $10  00 

We  also  recommend  that  in  future  a  premium  be  offered 
to  the  trainer  as  well  as  to  the  trained. 
145.  E.  Oook,  Gorunna,  yoke  steers  8  years  old, ....  Discre. 
Nos.  57  and  168  are  splendid  steers,  girting  respectively 
71  feet  each. 

J.  S.  TIBBBT8, 

Chairman. 


CLASS  XI— PAT  OATTLS. 

Fat  Oxen. 

161.  G.  Dresser,  Detroit,  1st  prem., $15  00 

165.  A.  H.  Heath,  Oommerce,  2d  prem., 10  00 

F<xt  Steers  three  years  old. 

164.  D.  W.  Heath,  Milford,  Ist  prem., 12  00 

157.  S.  Sly  &  Sons,  Plymouth,  2d  prem., 8  00 

G.  Durfee,  of  Nankin,  had  a  pair  of  Devon  steers  which 
are  strongly  recommended. 

A  yoke  of  fat  oxen  were  entered  by  John  Starkweather, 
of  Ypsilanti,  but  were  not  exhibited  when  called  for,  no 
one  being  present  to  answer  to  the  call. 

ROBERT  L.  ROME,  Gh% 
W.  SMITH. 


CLASS  XII — MILOH  C0W8« 

166.  8.  Sly  k  Sons,  Plymouth,  1st  prem., $20  00 

128.  James  Smith,  Greenfield,  2d  prem., 10  00 

The  Gommittee  appointed  to  judge  on  the  milch  cows 
entered  for  compet  tion,  would  respectfully  report  that 
there  were  but  three  entries  in  this  class.    One  of  those, 
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No.  1,  was  ruled  Mt  by  yoor  OonuniMee,  as  there  was  no 
statement  of  the  amount  of  mUch  and  batter,  aocompany* 
log  the  cow,  as  the  rales  required.  After  cctfefolly  exam- 
ining the  other  two  entries,  and  the  accompanying  state- 
ments, both  of  which  showed  points  of  great  excellence, 
your  Oomsrittee  awarded  premiums  as  above. 

JAMBS  WBB8TBB  OHILDS, 
OTiairmicm. 


DIVISION  B.— HOBSES. 

CLASS  I— HOBSBB  POB  ALL  WOBK. 

StaUiona  four  years  old  and  over. 

189.  B.  Oreen,  Detroit,  Messenger,  1st  prem., $20  09 

1.  F.  E.  Eldred,  Detroit,  Kemble  Jackson,  2d 

prem., 12  00 

195.  B.  Hamilton,  Bomeo,  Bruce  Hambletonian,  8d     • 

prem., 8  00 

StaUiona  three  years,  old. 
27.  Charles  Groh,  Grosse  Isle,  Traveler  Jackson, 

Ist  prem., 12  00 

250.  E.  Halsey,  Warreo,  Bobin  Hood,  2d  prem.,. . .     8  00 
StMions  two  years  old. 

216.  B.  F.  Tobey,  Kalamazoo,  Yonog  Messenger,  1st 

prem., 10  00 

Its.  T.  D.  Griggs,  Bedford,  2d  prem, 6  00 

BkflUons  one  year  old. 

129.  Ghas.  Connelly,  Marshall,  Billy,  1st  prem.,...     8  00 
202.  A.  Brink,  Nankin,  Hill's  Black  Hawk,  2d  prem.,    5  00 

Brood  Maresj  06U  by  side. 

288.  Thomas  Knight,  Marshall,  Lady  Plover,  1st 

prem., 19  00 

IM.  Chester  Yost,  Ypsilanti,  Kate  Hayes,  2d  prem.,  10  00 
295.  0.  S.  Treadwell,  Wheatland,  Gipsey,  3d  prem.,    8  00 
18 
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Sncking  BtcOUm  OoUb. 

219.  A.  Q.  Dewey,  Troy,  Ist  prem., 4  00 

28.  F.  E.  Eldred,  Detroit,  Borneo,  2d  prem., 8  00 

Sucking  FUUea. 

294.  C.  S.  Treadwell,  Wheatland,  let  prem., 4  00 

88.  L.  Hopkins,  Almont,  2d  prem., 3  00 

Marea  three  years  old. 

229.  Oeo.  Button,  Farmington,  let  prem., 10  00 

385.  Bonald  A  Son,  Detroit,  2d  prem., 6  00 

FiUiea  two  years  old. 

269.  0.  IngallB,  Almont,  Nelly  Oray,  let  prem.,. . .     8  00 
80.  F.  E.  Eldred,  Detroit,  Bosa,  2d  prem., 5  00 

FiUy  one  year  old. 

32.  L.  Hopkine,  Almont,  let  prem., 0  00 

Your  Committee  would  respectfolly  report  that  they 
noticed  with  pleasnre  an  improvement  in  the  young  stock 
of  this  class  in  size.  Small  Horses,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Oommittee,  are  not  desirable  for  all  work.  A  fine  colt^ 
three  year  old  stallion,  of  Sir  Henry  stock,  entered  by  C. 
Orawford,  of  Commerce,  Oakland  county,  was  not  shown 
to  your  Committee  until  after  the  premiums  were  awarded, 
by  mistake  of  the  owner.  We  cheerfully  recommend  a 
discretionary  premium  being  awarded  to  this  colt.  No. 
919.  A  three  year  old  mare.  No.  143,  entered  by  D.  M. 
Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  was  also  not  shown  to  the  Oommittee  until 
premiums  were  awarded.  This  mare  has  fine  size  and 
action,  and  deserves  some  notice. 

G.  D.  HILL, 

Chairmcm. 

GLASS  n— BLACK  HAWKS  AND  KOBGAVB. 

StaUione  four  years  old  and  over. 

261.  F.  Y.  Smith  &  Co.,  Ooldwater,  Magna  Oharta, 

1st  prem., $30  00 
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^6.  B.  B.  Smith,  Mt.  Yernon,  Selim,  2d  prem., ...  .$18  00 
SidlAoM  three  years  M. 

204.  J.  B.  Crippen,  Coldwater,  Loafer,  Istprem.,..  15  00 
161.  B.  Wetherell,  Oenesee,   Ool^  Bichardson,  2d 

prem., y 8  00 

StaUiona  two  years  di. 

170.  H.  N  Wright,  Ooldwater,  Prank,  Ist  prom.,. .  10  00 
260.  E.  S.  Celly,  Beading,    Morgan   Trotter,  2d 

prem., ' 6  00 

StaUions  one  year  eld. 

226.  A,  0.  Flak,  Coldwater,  Frank,  Iflt  prem., 8  00 

228.  W.  Burt,  Mt.  Vernon,  2d  prem., 6  00 

FtUte8  three  years  eld. 

265.  F.  v.  Smith,   Coldwater,  Miss  McBride,  Ist 

prem., 10  00 

278.  J.  Starkweather,  Yptilantj,  2d  prem., 7  00 

FiUiea  two  years  old. 

266.  F.  y.  Smith,  Coldwater,  Flora  McFlimey,  lat 

prem., 8  00 

224.  A.  0.  Fisk,  Coldwater,  Bosa  Belle,  2d  prem.,.     5  00 

This  Committee  have  awarded  the  first  premimnto 
Magna  Charta,  owned  by  Messra.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Cold- 
water.  This  horse  is  beyond  a  qaestion  one  of  finest  and 
fastest  trotters  in  the  United  States,  of  his  age,  and  we 
most  heartily  congratnlate  oar  friends  of  Branch  connty, 
that  they  are  favored  with  snch  an  animal.  His  trot  in 
2:47  was  not  remarkable  time  for  him,  as  he  evidently  was 
not  pnt  to  his  work,  hot  went  at  his  ease,  in  very  fine 
style.  We  look  forward  to  see  some  fine  prodnctions  of 
trotters  from  this  horse,  to  be  added  to  the*  already  fine 
yoong  stock  flow  on  exhibition  from  Branch  county. 

In  the  award  of  the  second  premium,  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  selection,  as  there  were  several  fine  trot- 
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teri  among  tibem,  and  as  that  was  a  very  atroag  point  taicen 
into  consideration,  we  have  made  the  award  to  Selim,  No. 
276,  owned  by  E.  B.  Smith,  of  Mt.  Yemon,  he  having 
made  the  next  best  time.  There  is  a  remarkable  similar- 
ity in  this  class  of  stallions,  style  and  action  being  very 
fine  in  all. 

W.  H.  HANKINS. 
SILAS  COLBY, 
A.  8.  HATES, 
CHA8.  TULLT. 

CLASS  III — ^THOBOUGHBBEBS. 

The  whole  awards  in  this  class  are  nnder  protest,  and 
by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee,  their  publication 
is  suspended. 

CLASS  IV — ^HOBBES  PABTLY  THOBOUQEBBED. 

StoBianafour  years  cUL 

281.  C.  W.  Oreen,  Farmington,  Faimingtonian,  Ist 

prem., $20  00 

35.  Willard  White,  Birmingham,   Consternation, 

adprem., 10  00 

StaUiona  two  years  old. 
44.  R.  B.  Briggs,  Borneo,  Hambletonian,  Ist  prem.,  10  00 

Sucking  Colts. 
37.  A*  D.  Power,  Farmington,  1st  prem., 5  00 

Mares  four  years  old. 

74.  B.  N.  Wilcox,  Detroit,  Winona,  1st  prem., 15  00 

86.  A.  D.  Power,  Farmington,  DoUy,  2d  prem., ...  10  00 

Mares  three  years  old. 
62.  H.  H.  Keyser,  Tecumseh,  Dolly,  Ist  prem.,.  • .  10  00 

CLARE  BEARDSLBB, 
R.  B.  TROWBRIDQB, 
SAlf'L  LYNDON. 
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OLAflB  IT— DBAUGHT  HOBSXS. 

StdUioMfcuT  years  dd. 

218.  O.  S.  Hcdgee,  Ealamazoo,  Norman  Tiger,  Ist 

prem., ^ $20  00*^ 

208.  F,  McHardy,  Almonte  Oumberland,  2d  prem*,.  10  00 

StaUicna  three  years  old. 

167.  J.  S.  Tomer,  Greenfield,  Semaon,  2dprem«,. . .     8  00 

StaUhns  one  year  M. 

105.  J.  Davidson,  Hamtramok,  let  prem., 7  00 

8t$aion06U. 

215.  S.  B.  Kingsley,  Ealama^o,  Yonng  Norman, 

Ist  prein., 4  00 

Mares  four  years  eld. 

108.  J.  Davidson,  Hamtramok,  Ist  prem., 12  00 

174.  Ira  H.  Butterfield,  TTtica,  2d  prem., 8  00 

Mares  three  years  dd. 

278.  H.  A.  Snyder,  Greenfield,  2d  prem., 7  00 

Mares  ttoo  years  old. 

824.  M.  Winoch,  Bedford,  2d  prem., 5  00 

Draught  Oddings. 

805.  S.  Wattles,  Troy,  1st  prem., 6  00 

292.  S.  Haydenbnrgh,  Plymontb,  2d  prem., 5  00 

P.  Goodrich,  of  Kalamazoo,  entered  a  very  fine  two  year 
old  stallion,  which  should  have  been  placed  in  Horses  for 
all  work ;  the  Committee  recommend  a  Discretionary  Pre- 
mium. 

TITUS  DOBT, 
JOHN  ALLEN, 
T.  P.  GERLS, 
A.  WALES. 
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CLASS  Yl — TBOnmO  STOCK. 

StaUions  five  years  old  or  over. 

221.  A.  0.  Fiske,   Coldwater,  Moscow,  2:471  ^  Ist 

prem., Silver  Cap  or  $20  00 

127.  Wm.  Hayes,  Marshall,  Billy  Downs,  2:65,  2d 

prem., 12  00 

SkJUcnM  fwr  years  old. 

264.  F.  Y.  Smith,  Ooldwater,  Bob  Boy,  8:061,  1st 

prem., 15  00 

288.  D.  Hibbard,  David  HilJ,  Jr.^:06,  2d  prem.,;.  10  00 

StaDioM  three  years  old. 

52.  J.  H.   Oaniff,  Detroit,  Lonis  d'Or,  3:18,  1st 

prem., 12  00 

154.  L.  M.  Sackett,  Mt.  GlemeDs,  Bobin,  8:16,  2d 

prem., 8  00 

StaUions  itoo  years  eld. 

86.  A.  Wales,  Ehd,  Abdallab,  8:48i,  Ist  prem.,..  10  00 
128.  Wm.  Hayes,  Marshall,  Night  Eagle,  3:48,  2d 

prem., 6  00 

Stallions  one  year  old. 

14.  P.  E.  Eldred,  Detroit,  Path  Finder, 7  00 

Sucking  Colts. 
^58.  C.  A.  Greep,  Troy,  Magna  Charta,  Jr., 7  00 

Brood  Mares  four  years  old  or  over  wUh   Colt  (yr  Colts 
by  her  side. 

66.  E.  N.  Wilcox,  Detroit,  Mason's  Madam, 15  00 

Brood  Mares  wuh  Colt  by  side. 

12.  P.  E.  Eldred,  Detroit,  Nelly,  3:08),  1st  prem.,  15  00 

67.  0.  A.  Green,  Troy,  Oakland  Maid,  2d  prem.,  10  00 

Brood  Mares  three  yea^s  old. 

187.  C.  Panlns,  Detroit,  May  Qaeen,  3:86, 1st  prem.,  12  00 
249.  J.  Beardon,  Bomeo,  Lilly,  8:44,  2d  prem., 8  00 
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JPSUe$  two  years  eld. 

189.  0.  H.  Willkmi,  Ooldwaier, Timer,  8:64,  let  pre- 

mium,   $10  00 

190.  0.  H.  Williams,  Ooldwater,  Time  Keeper,  3:55, 

2d  premiam, 8  00 

Mares  one  year  old. 

53.  J.  H.  Oaniff,  Detroit,  Forest  Rose,  4:08, 8  00 

Sucking  FiUy. 

228.  A.  0.  Fisk,  Ooldwater,  Lady  Moscow, 6  CH> 

Matched  TroUing Morses /owr  years  Mar  over. 

200.  M.  E.  Orofoot,Pontiac,8:96i,  Istprem.,  Bilrer 
ottp  or 16  00 

164.  S.  McGhregory,  Detroit,  8:08},  2d  prem.,  Silver 
cup  or 10  90 

Single  Oelding  or  Mare^ 

120.  O.  McStay,  Detroit,  Bosabella,  2:49,  Istprem.,  10^00 
96.  Wm.  0.  DimcaD,  Detroit,  Jim  Oanniff,  2:52, 2d 
prem*, 8  00 

M,  E.  CROPOOT, 

A.  0.  HYDE, 

E.  0.  BARKER, 

0.  A.  MACK, 

H.  M.  HINSDALE, 

E.  BUTTERWORTH. 


OLAfiB  YU — STABLE  OP  OOLTS. 

296.  A.  0.  Fisk,  Gold  water,  1st  prem., $28^00 

H.  B.  HORTON, 
J.  If.  LAMB, 
A.  PEARSALL, 
F.  FOWLER. 


OLAfiS  yni«-lCAT0H19  HOBBIB. 

MoMiedifmrnage  Sbr^es  4  year§  oldi^ndaver^  f&r  oC  work. 

137.  A.  E.  Pardee,  Plymouth,  Ist  prem., $15  00 

40.  N.  W.  Henderson,  Novi,  2d  prem., 10  00 

Thrte  years  eld  for  all  work. 

28.  Ohas.  Oroh,  OroBse  Isle,  Ist  prem., 10  00 

Matched  Carriage  Soreee  four  years  old  and  over. 

122.  W.  W.  Bobbins,  Detroit,  Ist  premium, 16  00 

M.  F.  E.  Eldred,  Detroit,  2d  premium, 10  00 

iStngb  Carriage  Sorm^Jimr  j^ars  oU  and  over. 

141.  B.  Green,  IMroit,  Ist  prem^ 8  00 

llOi  J.  W«  Strong,  Detroit^  2d  prem., 6  00 

Singie  Carriage  JBhreee  three  yeare  old. 

64.  T.  F.  Gerls,  Troy,  Ist  prem., 6  00 

Trained  Saddle  Scrsee. 

176.  James  Dar^,  Monroe,. Diploma. 

D.  B.  HIBBABD, 
H.  L.  HATES, 
0.  A.  QBEBN, 
S.  M.  SEBLBY. 


CLASS  IX— JACKS. 

206.  J.  Arnold  &  Go.,  Adrian,  Ist  prem., $20  00 

Your  Committee  would  respectfully  award  the  premium 
on  Jacks  to  No.  206,  entered  by  J.  Arnold  k  Oo.  We 
would  also  recommended  a  discretionary  premium  beii^ 
awarded  to  0.  Crawford,  $5,  No.  320  ;  P.  G.  Cole,  $5,  No. 
48,  and  I.  H.  Butterfield,  $5,  No.  176,  one  pair  mules  each, 
dieeming  the  breeding  of  mules  of  great  advantage  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State,  and  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
premiums  liberal  in  amount  shonid  in  future  be  offered  on 
mules. 
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The  Committee  iJso  repert  that  H.  Wall,  of  Canada,  en- 
tered a  well  bred  jack  aad  jenaett,  mad  some  mnlee,  wbicdi 
they  highly  commend. 

G.  D.  HILL,  Chairman. 


DIVISION  C— SHEEP,  SWINE  AND  POULTRY. 

CLA8»  I«-fif  AHJM  SfemKMB. 

14.  H«  Hitchcock,  L700S9  letpreu^  Diploma  and.  $fl  00^ 
5.  H.  Hitchcock,  I^ont,  2d  pmm., *  •  • . .     5  00 

Bucks  twa  ffwre  old. 

10&«  B.  Peckham,  Albion,  Itft  pretiu.  Diploma  and..    A  0ft- 
152.  J.  H.  Fellows,  Manoheator,  ad  prem^f 5  00 

Bu(Ae  0M  y^oft  cid. 

laSi  N.  S.  Schuyler,  Birmingham,  let  prim«, 5  00 

7.  H.  Hitchcock,  Lyons,  2d  prenu, 4  OO 

B$Bt  five  Buoh  £(mA$. 

107.  B«  Peckham,  Albion,  1st  prem., 4  00 

110«  B.  Peckham,  Albion^  2d  prmi., 8  00 

JSM  Jkfe  JB1049  three  years  old  and  over. 

99.  Ira  H.  Batterfield,  Utica,  Ist  prem., 8  00 

111.  B.  Peckham,  Albion,  2d  prem., 6  00 

Best  jvoe  Ewes  tuoo  years  eld. 

112.  B.  Peckham,  Albion,  Ist  prem, 6  00 

Best  Jive  Euoes  one  year  eld. 

117.  B.  Peckham,  Albion,  let  prem.,. 6  00 

171.  John  Starkweather,  Ypsilanti,  2d  prem.,  ....     5  00 

Best  five  Evoe  Lambs. 

114.  B.  Peckham,  Albion,  1st  prem., 6  00 

168.  J.  H.  Fellows,  Manchester,  2d  prem. 5  00 

CALVIN  WHEELEE, 
!4  Chairman. 
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0LA8S  n-^-FBWOH  HKBINOB. 

Bu€iD9  three  years  6UL 

180.  N.  S.  Schnyleri  Binniogham,  Ist  prem.,  Dip.  A  $5  OO 
129.  L.  J.  Thompson,  Coldwater,  2d  prem., 6  00 

Budka  two  yeare  eld. 

181.  N.  S.  Schuyler,  BirmiBgham,  1st  pr^m.,  Dip.  &    5  00 
88.  Ira  H.  Batterfield,  Utica,  Sd  prem., 5  OO 

BueJee  one  yeair  old. 

180.  L.  J.  Thompson,  Ooldwater,  Ist  prem.,  Dip.  and    4  00 
90.  Ira  H.  Butterfield,  Utioa,  2d  prem., 4  00 

Best  five  Ewee  three  yeare  old. 

92.  Ira  H.  Butterfield,  Utica,  1st  prem., ...     8  00 

182.  L.  J.  Thompson,  Ocddwater,  2d  prem., 6  00 

Beet  fioe  Moee  two  yta/n  old. 

94.  Ira  H.  Butterfield,  Utica,  1st  prem., ^i     6  00 

55.  Joseph  Tireman,  Greenfield,  2d  prem., 5  00 

Beet  five  JSu>ee  one  year  old. 

183.  L.  J.  Thompson,  Ooldwater,  Ist  prem., 6  00 

95.  Ira  H.  Butterfield,  Utica,  2d  prem., 5  00 

D.  WAIT,  Ohairman. 


0LAB8  UI— 6AZ0N  AlVD  SaBSIAV. 

Bucks  three  yeare  old  and  over. 

205.  Whittaker  &  Jeffries,  Dexter,  Ist  prem..  Dip.  &  $5  00 

188.  J.  P.  Gillett,  Manchester,  2d  prem., 5  00 

Bucks  two  yeare  old. 

189.  J.  P.  GiUett,  Manchester,  Ist  prem.,  Dip.  and    5  00 
148.  J.  P.  Gillett,  Manchester,  2d  prem., 5  00 

Bucks  one  year  old. 

206.  Whittaker  &  Jeffries,  Dexter,  Ist  prem.,  Dip.  &    4  00 
183.  N.  S.  Schuyler,  Birmingham,  2d  prem., 4  00 
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Best  five  JBuek  Zamii. 

ISi.  N.  S.  Schuyler,  Birmingham,  Ist  prem., 4  00 

141.  J.  P.  Oillett,  HaiicheBter,  2d  prem,, 8  00 

Bert  five  Moea  three  years  old  or  aver. 

149.  J*  P.  Oillett,  Manchester,  let  prem., 8  00 

Beet  five  Ikoee  two  years  old. 

146.  J.  P.  Oillett,  Manchester,  1st  prem., 5  00 

Beet  five  JSwes  one  year  old. 

185.  N.  S.  Schuyler,  Birmingham,  Ist  prem., 6  00 

147.  J.  P*  Oillett,  Manchester,  2d  prem., 5  00 

Best  five  Ewe  Lambs. 

150.  J.  P.  Oillett,  Manchester,  Ist  prem., 6  OO 

148.  J.  P.  Oillett,  Manchester,  2d  prem., 5  00 

B.  ARNOLD, 

GLA88  IV-HBOUTHDOWK. 

Bucks  three  years  old  and  over. 

80.  Samuel  Toms,  Etyria,  O^  1st  prem..  Dip.  and  %6  00 

66.  W.  Whitfield,  Waterford,  2d  prem., 6  00 

Bucks  two  years  cUd. 

81.  Samuel  Toms,  Elyria,  0.,  1st  prem..  Dip.  and    6  00 
74.  Daniel  Whitfield,  Pontiac,  2d  prem., 6  00 

Bucks  one  year  old. 

6J.  Henry  Birge,  Waterford,  Ist  prem..  Dip.  and..     4  00 

82.  Samuel  Toms,  Elyria,  0.,  2d  prem., 4  00 

Pen  Buck  Lambs. 

67.  W.  Whitfield,  Waterford,  1st  prem., 4  00 

77.  Daniel  Whitfield,  Pontiac,  2d  prem., 8  00 

Best  fiA)e  Ewes  three  year's  old  and  over. 

83.  Samuel  Toms,  Elyria,  0.,  1st  prem., 8  00 

70.  Daniel  Whitfield,  Pontiac,  2d  prem., 6  00 
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Beet  Jhe  Swee  two  yeaft  oM. 

84.  Samuel  Toms,  Blyria,  0,,  let  prem.,  ...   $6  00 

€4,  Wm;  Whitfield,  Waterfbrd,  2d  prem., 5  00 

Best  Jh)e  Ewee  one  year  old. 

66,  Wm;  Whitfield,  Waterford,  1st  prem.i 6  00 

86.  Samuel  Toms^  tilyri*,  0«,  2d  prem^ 5  00 

Best  five  JStoe  LomAe. 

69.  Henry  Birge,  Waterford,  Irt  prrai,, 6  00 

78.  Daniel  Whitfield,  Pontiac,  2d  prem., 6  00 

AUSTIN  WAEBICAN, 

CliairffMm. 

-^  # 

CLiSa  y— LBIOSSCBB  AMD  OOISWOLDB. 

Bueke  ihree  yeare  old  and  over. 

79.  Dtaiel  Ooonradt,  Parma,  Leicester,  Ist  prem., 

Diploma,  and $5  00 

18.  J.  Pridgen,  Oalifemia,  Mieik,  Lieoeeter,  2d  pr.,    5  00 

B^iske  two  years  oUL 

46.  H.  D.  Smith,  Aldborodgb^  0.  Wi,  lieceBter, 

let  prem..  Diploma  and 5  00 

46.  H.  D.  Smith,  Aldborough,  0.  W.,  Uecester,  2d 

prem., ••.......•     5  00 

Biu)ke  one  year  old. 

195.  Ohas.  Orawford,  Oonunerce,  Leiceater,  let  pr.,    4  00 

Best  five  Buck  La^e. 

12.  B.  Wingfield,  Amherstbnrgh,  0.  W.,  Ootiwold, 

Ist  prem 4  00 

13.  B.  Wingfield,  Amherstbnrgh,  G.  W.,  Cotswold, 

2d  prem., 3  00 

Best  fi/oe  Ewes  three  yeare  old. 

176.  John  Ohamberlain,  Avon,  0.,  Cotswold,  Istpr.,    8  00 

177.  "  "  "  2d  pr.,    6  00 
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BeU  fim  Moe  Zanibs. 

179.  J.  ChamberlAiD,  Atod,  0.,  Ootswold,  Istprtm^  $&  00 
48.  H.D.  Smith,  AidboroTigh,  C.  W.,  Liecester,  2d 

prem., , 6  OO 

S.  W.  BROWN, 

Ohairman. 

0LAB8  YI— -FAT  BHfiBP. 

None  on  exhibition. 

CLASS  Vn— BWUIB. 

Essex  Boars  one  year  old  and  over. 

122.  J.  S.  Tibbits,  Plymouth,  let  prem., $5  00' 

25.  E.  H.  Oreasey,  Boyal  0|^  2d  prem., 3  00 

BiHfffcXk  Boars  one  year  old  and  over. 

3.  P.  B.  Bldred,  Detroit,  Ist  prem., 5  00 

199.  E.  Hamilton,  Royal  Oak,  2d  prem., 3  00 

15.  Wm.   Smith,  Detroit,  3  fat  pigs,  Suffolk,  Ist 

prem., 3  00 

123.  J.  S.  Tibbits,  Plymouth,  sow  13  months  old, 

Essex,  Ist  prem., 5  00 

126.  J.  S.  Tibbits,  Plymouth,  4  pigs  10  weeks  old, 

Essex,  1st  prem., 6  OO 

121.  J.  S.  Tibbits,  Plymouth,  1  Essex  sow  3  years 

old,  1st  prem., 5  00 

200.  E.  Hamilton,  Royal  Oak,  1  Grade  sow  2  years 

old,  1st  prem., 5  00' 

201.  E.  Hamilton,  Royal  Oak,  5  pigs,  Grade,  1  mo. 

old,  Ist  prem., 6  00 

220.  A.  0.  Harris,  Toledo,  O.,  1  Suffolk  sow«  3  years 

old,  1st  prem., 5  00' 

221.  A.  0.  Harris,  Toledo,  0.,  8  Suffolk  pigs,  1  mo. 

old,  1st  prem.,. 5  00 

128.  J.  S.  Tibbits,  Plymouth,  4  pigs,  cross  blood,  9 

months  old,  2d  prem., 3  00 

S.  P.  WORMLY,  Chairman. 
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CLA88  Vni — ^POULTBT. 

21.  F.  Leslie,  Dearborn,  8  Turkeys,  1st  prem.,. .  • .  $2  GO 

22.  ''  "         1  pair  Geese,  Istprem.,. .     2  00 

23.  ''  '*         1  pair  Bantams,  2d  prem.,    1  00 

24.  "  "         lot  Dorkings,  1st  prem., . .     2  OO 

28.  E.  H.  Cressey,  Royal  Oak,  8  wild  Sumatra,  a 

good  cock, 1  00 

29.  E.  H.   Oressey,  Royal  Oak,  8  Sumatra  Pheas- 

ants, 1st  prem., 2  00 

33.  E.  H.  Cressey,  Royal  Oak,  3  Black  Spanish, 

1st  prem., 2  00 

37.  E.  H.   Oressey,  Royal  Oak,  3  white  Bantams, 

1st  prem., 2  00 

89.  E.  H.  Oressey,  Royal  Oak,  8  Sea  Bright  Ban- 
tams, Ist  prem., ^     2  00 

43.  E.  H.  Oressey,  Royal  Oak,  Variety  Fowls,  Ist 

prem., 6  00 

59.  Joseph  Tireman,  Royal  Oak,  Cochin  China,  2d 

prem., 1  00 

120.  S.  Smith,  of  Detroit,  9  boxes  of  Rabbits,  1st 

prem., 2  00 

161.  A.  Watson,  Detroit,  lot  of  Malacca  Game, ....     1  00 
202.  E.  Hamilton,  Royal  Oak,  lot  of  Colored  Dork* 

ings,  2d  prem., , 1  00 

217.  Joseph  Aber,  Leoni,  2  boxes  Rabbits,  2d  prem.,    1  00 
185.  E.  K.  Gilbert,   Detroit,  lot  of  Asiatic  Fowls, 

1st  prem., 2  00 

136.  0.  T.  Phillip,  Redford,  1  pair  WUd  Turkeys, 

1st  prem., 2  00 

222.  F.  Leslie,  Dearborn,  one  pair  Guinea  Fowls, 

1st  prem.. 2  00 

A.  A.  GARDNER, 
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DIVISION  D.— FARM  IMPLEIIENTS. 

CLASS  I— IMPLEU8NT8  .POB  THl  OULTIYATION  OP  LAVD,  0B0P8, 
AKD  GUrSRAL  8PBIN0  WOBE. 

Plows. 

25.  Double  mould  board  plow.  Waters,  Lathrop  k 

McNanghtos,  Jackson,  Diploma  and $3  09 

98.  Sab-soil    plow,   Honter  &  Moir,   Northville, 

Diploma  and 8  00 

99.  Wrought-iron  plow  for  general  use,  Hunter  & 

Moir,  Nortbville,  Diploma  and «...     3  00 

104.  Steel  plow,  T.  A.  Parker,  Detroit, Diploma. 

116.  Sod  plow,  B.  Martin  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.,  Di- 
ploma and 8  00 

118.  Com  plow,  B.   Martin  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0., 

Diploma  and 8  00 

126.  Breaking-np  plow,  Shntts  &  Furrier,  Ypsilanti, 

Diploma  and 3  00 

208.  Mole  plow  for  tile  draining,  H.  B.  Lerome, 

Monroeville,  0., « Diploma. 

Harrowe. 

97.  Wronght-iron  harrow,  Honter  &  Moir,  North- 

ville.  Diploma  and 3  00 

206.  Bound  rotary  harrow,  Wm.  H.  Fargo,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Diploma. 

22.  Com-cnltivator,  Waters,  Lathrop  &  McMangh- 

ton,  Jackson, 3  00 

214.  Wheel  grain-cnltivator,  for  one  horse,  T.  A. 

Flower,  Detroit,  Diploma  and 3  00 

108.  One-horse  scarificator,  Bloss  &  Co.,  Detroit, . .  Diploma. 

109.  One-hand  "  "  *'        ..Diploma. 

Seed  DriUs  and  Seed  Sowers. 

187«  Orain  drill,  B.  W.  Moore,  Ypsilanti,  Diploma 

and 6  00 

168.  Garden  drill,  Saml  Stanbro,  Plymouth,  Diplo- 
ma and 3  00 
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15.  SMd  aover,  P«  B.  Suxiborm  Detroit, $3  00 

167.  Grass  seed-sower,  S.  Stanbro,  Plymouthf  Di- 
ploma aad...... • 3  00 

57.  Hand  seed-planter,  N.  A.  Davis,  Concord,  N. 

H.,  Diploma  and 8  00 

203.  Horse  corn-planter,  B.  O.  Stewart,  Washing- 
ton, Diploma  and 6  00 

166.  Plaster  sowar,  Sam'l  Stanbro,  Plymouth, Diploma. 

55.  Six  hoes.   Waters,  Lathrop  ft  MoNangfaton, 

Jackson,  Diploma  and 1  00 

68.  One  hand-hoe  to  change  blades,  N.  A.  Davis, 

Concord,  N.  H., Diploma* 

62.  Set  of  garden  tools,  Waters,  Lathrop  A  Mo* 

Nanghton,  Jackson,  Diploma  and 10  00 

59  i.  Machine  for  extracting  stumps,  moving  build- 
ings, N.  A.  Davis,  Concord,  N.  H., Diploma* 

185.  Eirby^  American  Harvester  and  Combined 
Mower  and  Reaper,  T.  G.  Limbocker,  Tren- 
ton, Diploma  and 10  00 

81.  Two-horse  mowing  machine,  Waters,  Lathrop 

A  McNanghton,  Jackson,  Diploma  and 10  00 

68.  One-horse  mower,  B.  L.  Howard,  Buffalo,  Di- 
ploma and 10  00 

65.  Reaper,  B.  L.  Howard,  Buffalo,  Diploma  and. .  10  00 
39.  Six  scythes,  Waters,  Lathrop  &  McNanghton, 

Jackson, 2  00 

80i.  Six  snathes.  Waters,  Lathrop  &  McNanghton, 

Jackson, 2  00 

48«  Six  r^kes,   Waters,    Lathrop  &    McNaugton, 

Jackson, 1  00 

58.  Horse  rake,  N.  A.  Davis,  Conoord,  N.  H.,  Ist 

prem 3  Of 

4.  Machine  for  unloading  hay,  Stephen  Bullock, 

Columbia,  Pa.,  Diploma  and 5  00 

159.  Machine  for  huskiDg  corn,   Daniel  0.  Smith, 

Tecumeeh,  Diploma  md «...     3  00 
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53.  Orain  cradles,  Waters,  Lathrop  &  MoNaogh- 

toD,  JacksoD, 2  00 

35  and  36.  Hay  forks,  Waters,  Lathrop  A  MoNangh- 

toD,  Jackson, 2  00 

26.  Potato  digger,  Waters,  Lathrop  Jc  McNangh- 

ton, \  .. •  .Discretionary. 

43  and  46.  Orain  scoops.  Waters,  Lathrop  Jc  Mo- 

Nanghton,  Jackson, Discretionary. 

198.  OloTer  Picker,  W.  S.  Smith,  Galesbnrgh, . . . .    8  00 

The  Committee  wonld  respectfoliy  report  that  they 
have  carefolly  examined  the  articles  on  their  list,  and 
have  awarded  the  foregoing  preminmsi  bnt  feel  it  their 
dnty  to  the  fturming  interest,  as  well  as  to  the  inTentors, 
to  say  that  Wood's  Mowing  Machine,  and  a  wrought  iron 
Mowing  Machine,  No«  88,  entered  by  Fisher,  Shelters  A 
Co.,  ef  Alliance,  Ohio,  are  both  yery  highly  spoken  of  by 
those  who  have  need  them,  and  in  the  mind  of  your  Oom- 
mittee  excellent  articles.  No.  60,  (shackles  and  clips,) 
yonr  Committee  were  nnable  to  find. 

J.  E.  BBBBE, 
Chairman. 


OLABS  m— IPPABATUS  AHD  XACHIHES  OOniCTBD  WUH  THl 
GLBAVINO  AND  PBXPJLBATION  OF  CROPS  FOB  M ABKST,  AMD 
FOB  THB  FEBDIHG  OF  STOCK. 

105.  Threshing  machine,  combined  with  horse  pow- 
er and  separator,  Wm.  Brown,  Battle  Creeki 

Diploma  and $10  00 

70.  Thresher  and  separator,   C.  Anltman  &  Co., 

Canton,  Ohio, 8  00 

29.  Horse  power,  B.  B.  style.  Waters,  Lathrop  A 

McNanghton,  Jackson,  Diploma  and 6  00 

107.  Horse  power,  B.  B.  style,  Wm.  Brown,  Battle 

Creek,  Diploma  and. . .: 6  00 

15 
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170.  Panning  Mill,  (Sealy  A  Griswold'B,)  T.  M.  Ens- 
Bell,  Brooklyn,  Diploma  and $1  00 

192.  Hay,  Stalk  and  Straw  Cutter,  (horse  power,)  A. 

B.  &  G.  ^.  Felt,  Brooklyn,  Diploma  and ....     5  00 
2.  Hay,  Straw  and  Stalk  Gutter,  (hand  power,)  C. 

P.  WbodmflF  A  Co.,  Detroit,  Diploma  and . . .  3  00 
120.  Horse  power  Corn  Sheller,  B.  Martin  &  Co., 

Cleveland,  0.,  Diploma  and 3  00 

127.  Hand  power  Com  Sheller,  Shntts  &  Furrier, 

Ypsilanti,  Diploma  and.« 2  00 

120.  Horse  power  Hay  and  Straw  Cutter,  B.  Martin 

A  Co.,  OleTvlaad,  O.,  Diploma  and 3  00 

196.  Boot  Cutter,  L.  Draper,  Troy,  Diploma  and. . .  3  00 
137.  Apparatus  for  steaming  food  for  Cattle,  F^ter  ' 

M.  MoNoab,  Detroit,  Diploma  and 10  00 

188.  Model  for  A^icultural  Boiler  and  Sugar  Erap- 

orator  combined,  Peter  M.  McNoah,  Detroit,    Dip. 

189.  Model  for  Drying  Grain,  (Buckley's,)  Peter  M. 

McKoah,  Detroit, Diploma. 

162.  Portable  Agricultural  Furnace,  W.  S.  Penfield, 

Detroit, '.  ...Diploma. 

169.  Portable  horse  power  Mill,  B.  L.  Howard,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  Diploma  and 5  00 

86.  Cider  Mill,  M.  Smith,  Birmingham, 8  00 

157.  Portable  Steam  Engine,  Augustus  Day,  Detroit,    Dip. 
96.  Improved  Smutter  and  Grain  Separator,  J.  B. 

Turner,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0., Diploma. 

113.  Model  for  Treshing  and  Cleaning  Clover,  John 

C.  Birdsell,  West  Henrietta,  N.  Y., Diploma. 

114.  Equalizer  for  Threshing  Machine,  Geo.  Hely, 

Dexter, Diploma. 

IS.  B.— No.  69,  Portable  Feed  Mill,  exhibited  by  B.  L. 
Howard,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  your  Committee  find  worthy  cf 
the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  this  State,  affording  a  cheap 
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mill  for  grinding  ooarte  graiM,  coMbintDg  •fficienoy  and 
«vid«nt  dnrability. 

All  of  which  is  reipeotftiUj  submitted* 

F.  M.  HOLLOWAY, 

Ohaifman. 


CLASS  nr— BABH  TABD  ARTICLK3,  AC. 

90.  Farm  Wagons,  Adams  &  Smith,  Battle  Greek,  $5  00 
211.  Farm  "Wagons,  Anstin  &  Tomlinson,  Jackson,Diploma. 
190.  Whiffletrees,  Adams  &  Smith,  Battle  Creek,. .  $2  00 
7.  Fairbanks'  Hay  Scales,  Farrand  &  Sheley,  De- 
troit, Silver  Medal  and 6  00 

132.  Plow  Harness,  F.  Monroe,  Bomeo, 3  00 

111.  Machine  for  Sawing  Wood,  E.  D.  Hallock,  Bo- 

Chester,  N.  Y., 6  00 

37-6.  Manure  Forks,  Waters,  Lathrop  &  McNangfa* 

ton.  Jackson, 2  00 

41, 42,47.  ShoTeb,  Waters,  Latbrop  AMoIfaughton, 

Jackson, 1  00 

40.  Best  let  of  TooIm  taken  as  a  whole,  Waters,  La- 
throp &  MoNangbton,  Jaduon, DiplenMU 

79.  Set  of  Gndn  Measures,  W.  B.  Penfleld,  Detroit,    1  00 

102.  Bead  Scraper,  T.  A.  Parker,  Detrmt, 1  00 

78.  Ox  Yoke,  W.  S.  PenfieM,  Detroit, 1  W 

61.  Potato  Hooks,  Waters,  Lathrop  &  McNangh- 

toB,  Jackson,  Discretionary, 1  00 

52.  Spading  Forks,  Waters,  Lathrop  &  McNangb- 

ton,  Jackson,  Discretionary, 1  00 

54.  Weeding  (6  tooth)  Fork,  Waters,  Lathrop  & 

McNanghton,  Jackson,  Discretionary, 1  00 

56.  Floral  Bakes,  Waters,  Lathrop  &  McNanghton, 

Jackson,  Discretionary, 1  00 

163.  Lifting  Jack,  N.  Decker,  East  Oleveland,  0.,  Diploma. 

164.  Farm  Baskets,  W.  9.  Pehfleld,  Detroit,  Discre- 

tionary,      1  00 

W.  T.  MITOHBLL,  Ohairtnan. 
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GLASS  Y— DAIRY  AHD  HOUftBHOLD  ABTICLB8. 

131.  Improved  Ohurn,  T.  A.  Tooker,  Ypsilanti, . .  .^$3  OO 
84.  Cheese  Press,  W.  S.  Penfleld,  Detroit,. ......     2  00 

88.  Six  Milk  Pans,  W.  S.  Penfield,  Detroit, 1  OO 

183.  Well  and  Cistern  Pomp,  A.  W.  Richards,  Mt. 

Clemens, 2  00 

28.  Dog  Power,  Waters,  Lathrop  &  McNanghton, 

Jackson, Diploma* 

171.  Improved  Clothes  Frame,  Livermore  <t;^Bro., 

Wauseon,  C, Diploma* 

199.  Hallos  Washing  Machine,  A.  M.  Richards,  Mt. 

Clemens, 2  Oa 

86.  Furbanks'  Dairy  Scales,  Farrand  &  Sheley,  De- 
troit,      2  00 

Mi8ceUaneou8. 

6.  Drain  Tile  Machine,  John  Daines,  Birmingham,  Dip^ 

6.  Drain  Tile,  John  Daines,  Birmingham, Dip. 

10.  Morticing  Machine,  Lovett  Eames,  Kalamazoo,  Dip. 
110.  Machine  for  Improving  Roads,  Kathan  Potter, 

Battle  Creek, Dip* 

140.  Model  for  Farm  Gate,  A.  Jackson,  China,  N.  Y.,  Dip. 
154.  Weather  Strip  for  Doors  and  Windows,  N. 

Decker,  East  Cleveland,  0«, Dip» 

141.  Rotary  Pomp,  M.  G.  Spear,  Pontiac, Dip. 

158.  Machine  for  Palling  Stnmpe,  D.  C.  Smith,  Te* 

cnmseh, ."! Dip. 

182.  Grinder  for  Mower  and  Reapers,  W.  S.  Pen- 
field,  Detroit, Dip. 

209.  Sngar  Cane  Crusher,  Hughes,  Ramsdell  &  Co., 

Mead's  MiUs, Dip. 

77.  Turn-table  Apple  Pearer,  W.  S.  Penfield,  De- 
troit,    Dip. 

89.  Winegar's  Capstan  Gate,  J.  Sleeper,Ealamazoo,  Dip. 
73.  Animal  Trap,  Albert  Russell,  Wellsburgh,  Pa.,  Dip* 

A.  C.  WALKER, 

Chairman. 
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DIVISION  B.— DAIRY  AND  HOUSEHOLD  MANU- 
PAOTUEES. 

CLASS  I — BUTTSE  AND  OHBESI. 

40.  New  cheese,  A.  Granger,  Milton,  let  prem.,. .  15  00 

57.  "  John  Bradford,  Lasalle,  2d  prem.,    3  00 

6.  "  B.  R.  Briggs,  Romeo,  3d  prem., . .     2  00 

77.  "  W.  H.  Cleveland, Discretionary, 

59.  One  year  old  cheese,  J.  B.  Smith,  Farmington, 

Ist  prem., 5  00 

IfiO.  One  year  old  cheese,  J.  B.  Smith,  Farmington, 

2d  prem., 4  00 

43'and;45.  25  lbs.  June  butter,  T.  H.  Tooker,  Yp- 

silanti,  Ist  prem., 5  00 

30.  25  lbs.  June  butter,  Mrs.  0.  0.  Tibbits,  PlyV 

outh,  2d  prem., 3  00 

37.'^25  lbs.  September  butter,J.  Smith,  Greenfield, 

1st  prem., 5  00 

692and  70.  25  lbs.  September  butter,  S.  Sly  &  Sons, 

Plymouth,  2d  prem., 3  00 

W.  W.  MURPHY, 
Chairman. 


GLASS  II-HUJOAB  AND  HONIT. 

1.  Ten  lbs.  maple  sugar,  A.  D.  Power,  Farming* 

ton, $2  00 

84  and  66.  Te^  lbs.  mc^le  surgar,  0«  Ingalls,  Al- 

mont, Diacretionarf. 

63.^20  boxes  honey,  E.  B.  Spencer,  Oak, 2  00 

CLASS  in— BBBAD,  PBBSBBTBS  AKD  PICKLB8. 

3L  3  loaves  salt  rising  bread,  Mrs.  C.  0.  Tibbits, 

Plymouth,  1st  prem., 3  00 

66.  3|loaves  salt  rising  bread,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Vernoy, 

Detroit,  2d  prem., 2  00 

91.,  8  loaves  soda  rising  bread,  S.  Sly  &  Sons,  Plym- 
outh,      8  00 


Ill 

14«  Q«m  luPMd,  Mrs.  B.  P«rkiii8,  ]MnAi9gliMi|  U% 

prem., 2  00 

4.  Com  breadi  Mra.  J.  BaMon,  F«rmiiicton,  2d 

prem., 1  00 

41.  8  loaTes  flour  bread  made  by  a  g;irl  under  six- 
teen, Miss  T.  E.  Bradner,  Plymoutb, 3  00 

20.  3  loayes  flour  bread,  made  by  a  girl  under  six- 
teen, Miss  Gertrude  Yerkee,  Northville,  Discretion'y. 
51.  3  loaves  rye  and  Indian  bread,  Mrs.  F.  Gaines, 

Detroit, 3  00 

68.  Currant  jelly,  Mrs.  F.  Gaines,  Detroit, 2  00 

96.  Specimen  pickles,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Burcbard,  Detrdt,    2  00 

2&.  Fruit  wine,  A.  Pixley,  Detroit, 2  00 

92.  ''         Mrs.  E.  A.  Cburch,  Detroit, 1  00 

8.  Keg  cider  vinegar,  J.  Frankel,  Detroit,  1st 

prem., 2  00 

13.  Keg  cider  vinegar,  Wm.  Peek,  Detroit,  2d  pre.,    1  00 
6.         *'  ''       J.  H.  Button,  FarmingtoB,    Dip« 

29.  2  boxes  crackers,  J.  A.  Barnes,  Detroit,  Discretion'y* 
81.  3  pumpkin  pies.  Miss  J.  W.  Cusbway,  Ham- 

tramck|..  • Discretionary. 

86.  3  loaves  spring  wbeat  bread,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Perry, 

Bedford, ..Discretionary. 

46.  Isabella  grape  wine,  J.  Roberts,  Detroit, 
67.  Toddy  wbitkey,  Murj^y  &  Co.,  Det^Mt, 
61.  Jar  of  apple  sauce,  Mrs.  E,  Perkius,  Binning- 

bam* DiBcmtieAary. 

The  Committee  do  not  find  as  many  entries  of  bread 
this  year  as  last,  and,  taking  all  togetber,  tbe  quality  ia 
not  quite  as  good.  Mrs.  0.  0.  Tibbits  and  dangbter,  of 
Plymouth,  exhibited  a  basket  of  six  beautiful  leaves,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  first  premium,  and  the  second  was 
given  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  Yemoy,  of  Detroit.  A  sample  shown 
by  Mrs.  J.  D.  Perry,  of  Bedford,  made  of  spring  wheat, 
was  of  superior  quality,  and  the  Committee  recommend 
that  a  premium  of  two  dollars  be  given  for  it.    It  is  c5n- 
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siderod  more  difficult  ta  make  white  bread  of  food  coosist 
ence,  out  of  spring  wheat  than  winter  wheat,  and  these 
loaves  were  well  deserving  the  award  reoommended. 

The  yooBg  girls  have  done  much  better  this  year  than 
last.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  entries  by  Misses  un* 
der  sixteen,  and  most  of  the  samples  shown  were  of  excel- 
lent quality  I  and  very  nicely  made  up,  oonsidering  the  ages 
of  the  exhibitors,  which  ranged  from  six  to  fifteen  years. 
The  first  premium  was  awarded  Miss  T.  E.  Bradner,  of 
Plymouth,  and  the  second  to  Miss  Gertrude  YerkeSi  of 
Northville,  the  one  nine,  and  the  other  thirteen  years  of. 
age.  The  Oommittee  highly  commend  all  the  young  eOL* 
hihitors,,  and  especially  admire  the  spirit  of  the  two  little- 
Miises  Baily,  who  expressed  their  determinatk>n  to  try^ 
afsiA  aM^er  year,  imd  to  keep  try^  until  the  ptemitua 
loaf  was  secmrecL  We  k^e  the(y  will  praoMoe  to  perfeci 
tbe  bread,  eveft  more-  ilum  £or  the  salM  of  the  preBwuns* 

BiKb  lew  aanplea  of  coni  bread  wete  on  eizkiUftbn. 
Mrs.  Perkins,  of  Birmingham,  awi  Mrs.  Bidton,  of  Item* 
ingtOD,  had  good-sixed,  well  baked,  swoet,  deliotoOBlotftds^ 
jaat  sudi  as  would  satisfy  a  compaoy  of  hungty  men  aad 
boys  avound  a^  fiurmex!^  tabiew  It  was  difleuH  to«ay  wUdb 
was  best.  Such  bread-making  is  worth  ettMaraging  when» 
hearty,  growing  farmer  b^^  are  to  be  fed. 

Thefe  was  but  one  loaf  of  brown  bread,  and  one  entry 
of  rye  and  Infiun.  Ife  preeerves  were  entered  on  the 
book  of  this  Oommittee.  A  premium  of  $1  00  was  recom< 
mended  to  Mrs.  Perkins,  of  Birmingham,  for  a  jar  of  apple 
sauce.  Jars  of  pickles,  of  superknr  quality,  were  exhibit- 
ed by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Burobard,  of  Detroit ;  also,  excellent 
crackers,  by  J.  A.  Barnes.  The  fruit  wines  were  not  gen- 
erally of  as  pure  quality  or  as  well  fermented  as  such 
wines  should  be,  and  the  Ooounittee  recommend  that  sep- 
arate premiums  be  ofiered  for  grape  and  carrant  wines, 
and  that  they  be  not  required  to  compete  with  each  other. 
A  superior  sample  of  home-made  cider  vinegar  was  exhib- 
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ited  by  J.  H.  Bntton,  of  Farmington,  to  which  the  Ooin- 
mittoe  recommend  a  diploma. 

Qaite  a  novel  feature  in  this  department  was  the  ahow 
of  three  immense  pnmpkin  pies  made  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Onsh- 
way,  of  Hamtramck.  The  Committee  took  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  their  quality,  which  w^  pronounced 
'^  delicious/'  and  though  no  premium  was  offered  in  the  list, 
it  was  recommended  that  an  award  of  three  dollars  be 
made,  with  a  view  to  encouragiog  competition  in  articles 
of  this  kind.  These  pies  would  suggest  Thanksgiving  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

J.  B.  Hanniman,  of  Detroit,  exhibited  a  great  variety 
'of  sausages,  made  up  and  preserved  after  the  Q^rman 
«aethod.  These  meats  are  really  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion, and  for  the  manufacture  et  sandwiches  nothing  could 
be  nicer  than  the  thin  delicate  sliees  of  those  large  well- 
seasoned,  well-preserved  ham  or  tongue  sausages.  They 
are  just  the  thing  for  pic-nics  and  excursions.  Thf  Oom- 
mittee  recommend  a  dq>loma. 

Altogether  tiie  artides  in  this  departmeufwere  highly 
commendable,  both  in  numbers  and  quality,  and  the  Com- 
mittee  take  pleasure  in  awarding  premiums  and  praise  to 
all  deserving  them. 

Mb8.  L.  B.  ADAMS, 
Mbs.  T.  MgOLUMPHA, 
Mbs.  W.  a.  DBNNISON. 


DIVISION  P— DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

GLASS  I — HOMB  MAUB. 

31.  Pair  woolen  blankets,  Mrs.  P.  Leslie,  Dearborn, 

1st  premium, $4  00 

215.  Pair  woolen  blankets,  W.  S.  Hinohey,  Marshall, 

2d  premium, 3  00 

106.  Pair  woolen  blankets,  Mrs.  O.  Beardsley,  Oe- 

resco,  8d  premium, 2  00 
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191%  Ten  yards  woolen  cloth,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Becker, 

Oak,  Ist  premium, $4  00 

217.  Ten  yards  woolen  flannel,  W.  8.  Hinchey,  Mar- 
shall, 1st  premium, 4  00 

192.  Ten  yards  woolen  flannel,  Mrs.  A.  Q.  Becker, 

Oak,  2d  premium, 3  00 

279.  Ten  yards  woolen  flannel,  D.  Woolsey,  Mar- 

shall, 3d  premium, 2  00 

95.  Hearth  rug,  Wm.  Moore,  Adrian,  2d  prem.,.     2  00 

804.  Bag  matt,  Joseph  Cook,  Detroit, Diploma. 

266.        "  "  "        Discretionary. 

17.  Woolen  coverlet,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Field,  Trenton,  Ist 

premium, .' 3  00 

18.  Woolen  coverlet,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Field,  Trenton,  2d 

premium, 2  00 

193.  Woolen  shawl,  Mrs.  A.  Q.  Becker,  Oak,  Ist 

premium, 3  00 

89.  Woolen  shawl,  Mrs.  H.  Parrish,  Detroit,  2d 

premium, 2  00 

199.  Two  pair  woolen  stockings,  Mrs.  F.  Stetson, 

Detroit,  1st  premium, 2  00 

71.  Two  pair  woolen  stockings,  Mrs.  E.  Perkms, 

Birmingham,  2d  premium, ^ 100 

814.  Pair  woolen  mittens,  Mrs.  Samuel  Parks,  Dex- 
ter, 1st  premium, 2  00 

201.  Pair  woolen  mittens,  Mrs.  F.  Gaines,  Detroit, 

2d  premium, * 1  00 

280.  Two  lbs.  stocking  yam,  D.  Woolsey,  Marshall, 

1st  premium, 2  00 

f  97.  Two  lbs.  stocking  yam,  Wm.  Moore,  Adrian,  Dis'ry. 

296.  Two  lbs.  stocking  yam,  spun  by  a  girl  under 

14  years,  Miss  Hadsell,  Pontiao, 2  00 

340.  White  bed  spread,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Perkins,  Man- 
chester, 1st  premium, 3  00 

172.  White  bed  spread,  Miss  Hattie  Stead,  Detroit^  Dis. 

16 
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291.  Ten  jftrcte  diftper,  Mrs.  0«  Hadgell,  Pontiao,  lat 

premium, $4  00 

2f  0.  Ten  yards  tow  clotb,  Mrs.  0.  Hadsell,  Pontiac,    3  00 
308.  Two  pair  knit  cotton  stockingSi  Mrs.  T.  Stet- 
son, Detroit, 2  00 

319.  One  pair  knit  linen  stockings,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bloss, 

Detroit, Diploma. 

289,  One  pair  linen  thread  gloves,  Mrs.  G.  Hadsell, 

Pontiac, iDiploma. 

50.  Best  and  greatest  variety  of  articles  made  by 
any  one  family,  and  exhibited,  bat  not  con- 
taining articles,  Altered  separately  for  com- 
petition, Mrs.  Abigal  Brink,  Nankin, 10  00 

210.  Two  patch-work  quilts,  Mrs.  0.  £•  Lewis,  Ly- 
ons,  Discretionary. 

842.  Specimen  of  knit  work,  J.  P.  Merchanti  Utica,    " 

M.  W.  QUACKBNBUSH, 
MBS,  H.  P.  SLY, 
MBS.  J.  THOMAS, 
\  MBS.  0.  W.  GBBEN, 

MBS.  W.  S.  WILCOX. 


CLASS  11-— FAOTOBT  1IAD8. 

83  to  88.  Best  display  of  woolen  goods  mannfactnr- 
ed  in  this  State,  Davis  &  Hebbard,  Milford, 
Ist  pretninm,  Silver  Medal  and $5  00 

144.  One  pair  woolen  blankets,  Nail,  Dnncklee  & 

Oo.,  Detroit, Diploma. 

145.  Two  Marseilles  qnilts,  Nail,  Dnncklee  A  Co., 

Detroit,    Diploma, 

147.  One  pair  gilt  window  blinds,  Nail,  Dnncklee 

A  Oo.,  Detroit, Diploma. 

148.  Fonr  pieces  oil  elotfa,  Nail,  Dnncklee  &  Oo.,  De*- 

troit, Diploma. 
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227.  Ona  m>olan  mttufiyDtwed  ooYolet,  J.  AUen, 

Plymontb,  Ist  premiam, $2  00 

118.  Two  woolen  siAiHifMtiirod  ooverleta,  J.  Allen, 

Plymomtby  3d  premivm, 1  00 

288.  One  pair  woolen  mannfaotored  blankets,  Mrs. 

T.  HeObimpha,  Fljmoatb,  let  prem.,  Dip.  A    2  00 

140-l(0.  Finest  display  of  window  cnrtains,.E.  Shop- 

an),  Detroit,  let  premium,  Diploma  and. ...     8  00 

256.  Five  hearth  mgs,  B.  Shepard,  Detroit, Diploma. 

254  to  257.  Best  display  of  carpets,  B.  Shepard,  De- 
troit, Ist  premium.  Diploma  and 6  00 

3S1  to  328.  Best  display  of  woolen  goods  mairafae- 
tnred  omt  of  this  State,  H.  C.  Elilbom,  De- 
troit, 1st  preminm,  Dipl<»nia  and 6  00 

Two  very  fine  piano  ooters  and  one  set  mosaic  pictores, 
entered  in  the  above,  are  not  fomnd  in  the  preminm  list, 
but  are  entitled  te  a  favorable  notioe. 

J.  H.  EAPLB, 


0LA88  in~ASnOXiU  09  fUBXlTUll* 

52.  Booking  chair.  Miss  Sophia  Smith,  Detroit,. Diploma. 


58. 

Wm<fl 

nr  roekii^^  chair,  Ghas.  Engle, 

u 

ii 

69. 

U 

arm  gent's  chair,        " 

ii 

60. 

(( 

arm  ladies'     " 

<( 

61. 

<( 

office  basket,              '' 

f* 

62. 

(( 

bottle  basket,             <' 

4< 

63. 

U 

baby  chair,  high)       '* 

ii 

64. 

ii 

baby  chair  and  table,  " 

II 

65. 

ft 

"         small^        " 

ii 

U. 

<t 

colored,     " 

a 

67. 

i( 

white, 

ii 

68. 

« 

baby  wagon,              " 

ii 

lOiSL  Two  cofSns.  F.  T.  Leete.  Detroit... . 

i< 

104. 

One  chair,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Johnson,  Detroit,^.... 

a 

• 
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174.  Rosewood  chamber  set,  H.  Weber,  Detroit,  Ist 

premium,  Diploma  and $5  00 

176.  Rosewood  centre  table,  H.  Weber,  Detroit,  Disoret^ry. 

176.  "        Bofa,  H.  Weber,  Detroit,  Ist  prem-, .     Dip. 

177.  "        book  case,    "  "  "         .  $2  00 
209.         "        extension  table,  H.  Weber,  Detroit, 

Ist  premium, 2  00 

179.  Spring  mattrass,  H.  Weber,  Detroit, Diploma* 

194.  Spring  bed,  J.  S.  Whipple,  Detrott, " 

259.  Two  ottomans,  Miss  E.  Ohnroh,  Detroit, '' 

260.  Display  of  drawing-room  farnitnrei  8.  Griggs  & 

Oo.,  Detroit,  Diploma  and 6  00 

268.  One  oak  hall  tree,  S.  Griggs  &  Go.,  Detroit,. Diploma. 

278.  One  easy  chair,  H.  Weber,  Detroit, 2  00 

?20.  One  oval  mirror,  S.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Detroit;. Diploma. 

325.  Ono  rosewood  dress  bureau,  J.  W.  Tillman,  De- 

troit,  Diploma. 

326.  One  mahogany  office  desk,  J.  W.  Tillman,  De- 

troit, Diploma  and 5  00 

828.  One  Therapeutic  chair,  patent,  J.  W.  Tillman, 

Detroit, . Diploma. 

384.  One  fancy  gilt  chur,  J.  W.  Tillman,  Detroit, . .      *" 
386.  Seven  re<^ption  chairs,       ''  ''       . .      '' 

H.  B.  PHILBRIOK, 

Ohairman. 


CLASS  lY— ABTIOLES  OF  DBISS. 

1.  Display  of  millinery,  Mrs.  Fanny  Herchman, 

Detroit, Diploma. 

180.  Suit  of  men's  clothing,  Judson  A  Smith,  De- 

troit, Diploma  and 5  00 

181.  Dress  coat,  Judson  k  Smith, Diploma. 

186.  Two  silk  hats,  J.  T.  Smith,  Diploma  and 2  00 

187.  Two  far  hats,  "  "  2  00 

188.  Sixsofthats,  "  Diploma. 
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189.  Ladies  and  gent'  fars,  J.  T.  Smith, Diploma. 

270.  One  caae  millinery,  Mrs.  E.  James,  Diploma  &  $5  OO 
158.  Embroidered  buckskin  vest,  Mrs.  Joseph  Pi- 

qnette,  L'Ance, Diploma. 

157,  Overcoat,  Miss  Polly  Johnsoo,  Saalt  Ste  Marie,      " 

J.  E.  NICHOLS, 

CJujiirfnan. 


CLASS  y— ARTICLES  OF  LEATHER  AND  IHDIA  RUBBER. 

22.  Gent's  snmmer  boots,  0.  C.  Tyler  &  Co.,  Det.,  $2  0(> 
28,      "       winter        "  **  "        2  00 

25.  Ladies'  summer  walking  shoes,  C.  C.  Tyler  & 

Co.,  Detroit,- 1  00 

26.  Ladies'winter  shoes,  CCTylerA  Co.,  Detroit,    1  00 
51.  Whips  and  lashes,  7  pieces,  S.  Noble,     "     Diploma. 
57.  Glass  case  India  rubber  goods,  0.  Bellows,  De- 
troit,  Diploma  and  Silver  Medal. 

79.  One  case  men's  cnstomdonble-sonl  thick  boots, 

H.  P.  Baldwin  &  Co., Detroit, 2  OO 

80  *  One  case  do.,  kip  boots,  H.  P.  Baldwin  &  Co.  J)iploma. 

81.  One  case  do.,  calf  boots,  ''  " 

82.  One  case  boys'  kip  boots,  "  " 

140.  One  sole  leather  trunk,  H.W.  Coleman,  Detroit,    1  00 

159.  One  case  bootlegs  and  gaieters  upper,  Dilman 

&  Strengson,  Detroit, Diploma.. 

160.  Boot  and  shoe  lasts,  Geo.  E.  Curtis,  Detroit, . .      *' 

161.  Boot  and  gaiter  trees,  "  "  " 

162.  Crimps, 

163.  Toe-stretcher, 
107.  Patent  steel-spring  horse-collar,  William  McE. 

TWnton,  Detroit, 

151  to  155.  Assortment  of  leather  trunks.  Eagle  k 

Elliott,  Detroit, " 

F.  B-  ELDRED, 


ii 
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0LA88  YI— CABBUOIB  AVD  BUGOWB. 

98.  Two-horse  family  top  carriage,  Reichle  &  Co., 

Detroit,  Silver  Medal  and $4  00 

119.  Top  buggy,  Stewart  Moore,  Detroit, 8  00 

120.  Baggy  without  top,  Stewart  Moore,  Detroit,. .     8  00 

121.  Trotting  wagon,  "  "        . .     8  00 

122.  Ten  carriages  and  bnggies,  ''  "  Diploma. 
128.  One-horse  family  carriage,  ''  ''  . .  3  00 
234.  Section  of  sleeping  car,  with  seats  and  couches, 

S.  C.  Case,  Detroit, Diploma. 

212.  Two  cntters,  Austin  &  Tomlinson,  Jackson, ...       " 

JOHN  PATTEN, 

CTiairman. 

CLASS  Til— etOTES  AHD  HOLLOW  WABB,  AO. 

8.  One  No.  9  Economist  cooking  stove  and  fnmi* 

tnre,  C.  P.  Woodruff  A  Co.,  Detroit,.  .Silver  Medal. 

9.  One  No.  8  Economist,  with  sand  oven,  0.  P. 

Woodruff  A  Co., Diploma. 

73.  One  marble  mantel,  Wm.  Bhulthies,  Detroit,. .  $2  00 
73.  One  parlor  grate  Charles  Busch, Dipliuna. 

90.  One  Stewart's  cook  stove,  W.  H.  Tefft  A  Co., 

Detroit, Diploma. 

91.  One  parlor  stove,  (2  second  leaders,)  W.  H. 

Tefft  &  Co., Diploma. 

197.  Moist  air  furnaces  fbr  warming  and  ventilating 

houses,  T.  D.  IngersoU,  Monroe, Silver  Medal. 

198.  Chimney  cap  and  ventilator,  T.  D.  IngersoU,  Diploma^ 
298.  Three  marbleized  stone  mantels,  G.  F.  &  A. 

Mehling,  Detroit, JDiploma. 

45 .  Two  marble  mantels,  Joseph  Wambeq,  Detroit,    Dip . 

HENRY  PENNOYER, 
A.  D.  POWER, 
C.  E.  LEWIS. 
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MISCELLAHSOUB. 

2.  Richard  Woodcock,  Chatham,  G.  W.^epecimena 

of  brick, Diploma. 

3.  Richard    Woodcock,  Chatham,  apecimens  of 

Bath  brick, Diploma. 

15.  Hickey  &  Co.,  Detroit,   1  pair  horse  shoes, 

with  two  gripes  for  sand  cracked  foot, . .  •  .Diploma. 

20  and  21.  A.  Garry,  Detroit,  specimens  of  trans- 
fer varnish,  and  specimens  of  polishing  pow- 
der,   Diploma. 

34.  0.  Goldsmith,  Detroit,  case  of  cigars,  home 

made, Diploma. 

87  to  43.  Farrand  &  Sheely,  4  platform  scales,  1 
wheelbarrow  scale,  1  grocers'  scale,  1  coun- 
ter scale,  1  druggists'  scale,  3  even  balan- 
ces, 1  chronometer  scale, Medal. 

46.  Wyandotte  Rolling  Mills,  Detroit,  specimens 

of  wrought  iron, Medal. 

54.  Evans  &  Walker,  Detroit,  mannfactnred  spices, 

coffee,  Ac, Diploma. 

55.  J.  Flowers  &  Bro.,  Detroit,  display  of  brass 

work, .Medal. 

56.  J.  Bennet,  New  York  City,  specimens  of  tai- 

tors'  shears,.  \ Diploma. 

74.  Newman  &  Co.,  Detroit,  patent  roofing, Diploma. 

78.  A.  Melvin,  Detroit,  specimen  of  house  carving,    ^ 

109.  Ocobock  £  Foster,  Hudson,  7  sets  felloes, ....     '* 

110.  "  "  "        1  set  sulky  shafts,    « 

111.  "  "  "        1  set  cutter  stuff,    " 
118.  J.  W.  Williams  k  Bro.,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  1 

Leonard's  patent  seamless  thimble  skein,.  .Diploma. 
124.  J.  F.  Seymour,  Adrian,  Fountain  Tencilling 

and  marking  brush, Diploma. 

127.  S.  DeGolyer,  Hudson,  15  sets  hubs, Diploma*. 

128.  "  "  "     5  sets  bent  shafts, Good. 

180.        "'  ''  "     IHnch  spokes, Diploma. 
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133.  C.  P.  Woodruff  &  Co.,  Detroit,  DoW  patent 

saw  gnmmer, Diploma. 

134.  a  P.  Woodruff  &  Co.,  Detroit,  hub  boxing 

machine, Diploma. 

136.  H.  Stewart,  Detroit,  1  fancy  walking  stick,  Discret'y. 

137  to  139.  A.  M.  Beardsley,  Constantino,  1  hand- 
saw filing  machine,  1  circular  filing  machine, 
1  mnley  filing  machine, Diploma. 

168.  H.  A.  Bobison,  Cleveland,  0.,  straw  bonnet 

preparing  machine,  iron  and  block, Diploma. 

1S6.  A.  H.  Phelps,  Trenton,  water  cooler, Diploma. 

202.  Wm.  Wingert,  Detroit,  one  single  rifle,  silver 

mounted,  double  trigger, Diploma. 

221.  C.  O.  Pease,  Concord,  0.,  lot  of  turned  wood- 
en ware, Diploma. 

225.  I.  J.  Merritt,  Detroit,  lot  patent  augurs. . . .Diploma. 

226.  "  "        wooden  water  pipe...      " 
221.  P.  G.  Johnson,  Greenville,  Savon's  patent  shaft 

coupling, Diploma. 

235.  A.  W.  Copeland,  Detroit,  one  cracker  machine,    *' 
239  to  241.  I.  W.  logersoU,  Detroit,  lot  brackets 

and  patterns,  4  doors,  2  pair  window  sash,  Diploma. 
248.  0.  B.  Dibble,  Detroit,  samples  of  patent  min- 
eral paint, • Diploma. 

275,  Henry  Fowler,  2  nests  band  boxes, 

276.  H.    Irancisco,  Battle  Creek,  self-registering 

lumber  measure, 

294.  Berry  Bros.,  Detroit,  package  glue, 

285.  Barnard  &  Tiffany,  Detroit,  Carbon  illumina- 
ting oil, 

301.  F.  N.  Clarke,  Tpsilanti,  1  cake  German  chem- 
ical erasive  soap,  800  lbs., 

809.  S.  Draper,  Troy,  N.  T.,  one  portable  hand  drill,    " 

^10.  Grant  &  Crossman,  Detroit,  1  solar  compass,.  .Medal. 

312.  Grant  &   Grossman,  Detroit,  U.'  S.  standard 

guage, Diplc 
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318.  Bogers  &  Alleo,  Grand  Rapids,  case  of  den- 
tistry,   Diploma. 

841.  Geil,  Harley  <&  Siverd,  Phila.,  connty  maps,. . .     *' 

258.  E.  Shepard,  Detroit,  1  fancy  sign, " 

92.  Adams  A  Smith,  Battle  Greek,  patent  bnggy 
hubs, " 

M.  H.  GOOODRIOH, 
Chairman. 


.DIVISION  G— PINE  ARTS,  NEEDLEWORK,  Ac. 
CLASS  I— PAniTnr(},  statuabt,  mxtsical  ihstbijmbh«b,  ao. 

Your  Oommittee,  haying  viewed  the  several  articles  in- 
cluded in  the  list  famished  them  by  the  Secretary,  beg 
leave  to  report  the  following  awards  of  premiums,  viz : 
Best  collection  oil  paintings,  shown  by  a  resident  of 
Michigan,  J.  H.  Dolph,  Detroit,  Ist  prem..  Di- 
ploma and $5  00 

2d  best  cdUection  of  paintings  shown  by  a  resident 
of  Michigan,  Miss  R.  B.  Norris,  Ypsilanti,  2d 

premium, 3  00 

104.  Best  painting  in  oil  by  a  Michigan  artist,  Miss 

R.  B.  Norris,  Ypsilanti, 5  00 

119.  Best  original  water  color  drawing,  Mrs.  S.  Mc- 

Enight,  Detroit,  1st  prem., 3  00 

168.  Second  best  do.,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Edmonds,  Detroit, 

2d  prem., 1  00 

93.  Best  collection  of  daguerreotypes,  Ambrotypes, 
or  mezzographs,  Moses  Sutton,  Detroit,  1st 

premium.  Diploma  and 5  00 

This  was  the  only  collection  on  exhibition,  and  the  com- 
mittee considered  the  collection  well  worthy  a  first  pre- 
nsram. 

Best  design  for  farm  houses  and  buildings,  with  de- 
scription, estimates,  Ao.^ , . 

17 
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Your  committee  regret  to  find  no  entries  under  this  head, 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  such  general  interest  among  our  brmr 
ers.  There  are  on  exhibition  three  architectural  drawings, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Smith,  of  Detroit,  No.  161,  upon  which 
a  discretionary  premium  is  recommended. 

In  statuary,  your  Oommittee  saw  nothing  on  exhibition 
worthy  of  a  first  premium,  and  award  the. second  premium 
to  J,  Melcher,  Detroit,  for  collection  No.  30,  Diploma. 
28.  Best  specimen  of  ornamental  penmanship,  Leon- 
ard Lawrence,  Detroit, Diploma. 

143.  Best  specimeh  bookbinding,  F.  Raymond  A  Oo., 

Datrcnt, SHver  Medal. 

17T.  Best  speeimmi  of  sign  painting,  Robert  Hop- 
kins, Detroit, Dipknuu 

MUBIOAL  IVSmUlONTB. 

82.  Best  grand  piano,  71  octave,  manufactured  by 
Boardman,  Gray  &  Oo.,  Albany,  A.  Gouse,  De- 
troit, Diploma  and $5  00 

37.  Best  parlor  piano,  square,  71  octave,  manufac- 
tured by  Light  &  Bradbury,  N.  Y.,  A.  Oouse, 
Detroit,  Diploma  and 5  00 

57.  Best  melodeon,  manufactured  by  Smith,  of  Bos- 
ton, Staring  A  Whitemore,  Detroit,  Dip.  and    8  00 

BBWIVO  MACHUTES. 

6.  Best  and  most  elegant  specimen  of  sewing  ma- 
chines, Wheeler  &  Wilson's,  L.  D.  A  H.  0. 

Griggs,  Detroit,  Diplomaand 3  00 

91.  Best  and  cheapest   family  sewing  machine, 

Howe's  Lnproved,  Eagle  A  Elliott,  Dip.  and    2  00 

There  were  a  number  of  excellent  and  valuable  ma- 
chines upon  the  ground,  whidi  are  deserving  of  notioa; 
and  among  them  Singer's  machines,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wm« 
Porter,  and  HoUey's  family  sewiiqp  machines,  exhibited  by 
Wm.  H.  Wiswell.  The  last  named  machine  is  of  a  recent 
patent. 
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OLOCKSi  JBWBLBT,  ftO. 

69.  Best  barometer,  J.|Kedzie,  Rochester,  N.  T., .  Diploma. 
Beat  thermometer,  "  "  "  " 

There  were  a  large  number  of  articles  on  the  list  snb- 
mitted  to  na  for  inspection,  for  which  no  premiom  is  o{> 
fered ;  many  of  these  articles  have  much  merit,  and  do 
^eat  credit  to  the  artists  exhibiting  them,  and  we  should 
feel  that  oar  whole  duty  was  rot  performed  should  we  pass 
them  by  silently. 

Among  these  articles  are  two  cases  of  lapidarian  work, 
exhibited  by  Anthony  Pohl,  of  Detroit,  in  which  we  find 
▼ery  many  beantifally  cnt  stones,  natives  of  onr  own  State^ 
and  which  will  compare  favorably  with  some  of  the  pre* 
cions  stones  of  the  east.  Discretionary  premium  recom- 
mended— |5  00. 

One  case  hair  jewelry,  exhibited  by  F.  Bholsom,  of  De- 
troit.   Discretionary  premium  recommended — Diploma. 

One  specimen  of  wood-carving  by  S.  Melchor,  Detroit. 
Discretionary  premium  recommended. 

We  found  some  specimens  of  graining  exhibited  by  W. 
Wright,  Detroit,  which  deserve  especial  notice,  and  we  re- 
oommend  a  discretionary  premium — Diploma. 

There  is  a  variety  of  pencil  drawings  and  crayon 
sketches  on  exhibition,  which  adds  largely  to  the  adom- 
onent  of  Floral  Hall,  and  which  evidence  much  artistic  skill 
in  the  exhibition,  but  the  committee  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
eary  to  particularize. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JNO.  O.  PARKHUR8T, 

Chairman. 

0LA88  II— tflBDLS,  SHELL,  WAX  AND  OTHIB  FAKCT  WORK. 

Of  the  Committee  on  Division  G,  Glass  2,  but  two  ap- 
peared, to  act  accordiDg  to  appoiment.  Mr.  Hart,  of  La- 
peer, and  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Port  Huron,  kindly  volunteered 
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their  services.  The  Chairman  most  gladly  acceptiDg  their 
offers,  immediately  commesced  the  work  of  examiniog  the 
▼arioQS  articles ;  this  they  found  to  be  a  difficult  matter, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  articles  were  arranged, 
they  being  distributed  in  different  parts  of  two  bnildlngs; 
also  many  articles  upon  our  list  were  entered  in  wrong  Di- 
visions, as  well  as  wrong  Glasses.  Therefore,  if  it  should 
seem  that  we  have  given  more  premiums  than  our  book  of 
directions  allow,  or  ii  we  have  formed  new  classes  of 
work,  let  this  be  our  excuse,  that  when  we  found  many 
articles  deserving  of  awards,  but  no  mention  made  of  such 
articles,  we  feli  we  could  not  do  otherwise  than  give. 
But  all  this,  of  course,  we  humbly  submit  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  trusting  they  will  pardon  us  if  we  have^done 
wrong  or  erred  in  discharge  of  our  duty. 

We  have  first  upon  our  list  several  specimens  of  orna- 
mental confectionary  exhibited  by  E.  Borchard,  of  Detroit, 
certainly  deserving  of  notice,  and  we  recommend  a  Di- 
ploma. 

157.  Ornamental  needle  work.  Miss  E.  A.  Church, 

Detroit,  1st  premium.  Diploma  and $2  0& 

48.  Ornamental  needle  work,  Miss  M.  Jenny  Hall, 

Milford,  2d  prem., 1  00 

86.  Silk  embroidery,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Blodget,  Detroit, 

Diploma  and 1  00 

156.  Silk  embroidery.  Miss  E.  A.  Church,  Detroit, 

2d  prem., 1  00 

185.  Silk  work,  N.  K.  Turner,  Ypsilanti,. .  .Discretionary. 

193.  Silk  work,  Miss  P.  Wisner,  Pontiac, " 

84.  Table  cover,  Mrs.  J.  Stearenger,  Detroit,  1st 

premium.  Diploma  and 2  00 

10.  Table  cover,  Mrs.  E.  Richters,    Detroit,   2d 

premium, 1  09 

170.  Ottoman,  (tufted,)  I.  S.  Eellum,  Detroit,  1st 

premium.  Diploma  and. 2*00 

181.  Ottoman,  (tufted.)  I.  Crary,  Detroit,  2d  prem.,    1  00 
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64.  Gtonaan  work,  A.  Pizley,  Detroit^  let  prem., .  Discr'ry. 

65.  German  work,  Mias  Berry,  Detroit,  2d  prem.,.      '' 
1(9.  Chenille  work,  MisB  A.  Ohftse,  Detooit, *' 

40«  Orochet  shawl,  Mrs,  A.  Briscoe,  Detroit,  Diplo- 
ma and 2  00 

192.  Orochet  shawl.  Miss  P-  Wisner,  Pontiac, 1  00 

124.  Orochet  chair  cover,  Mrs.  Stetson,  Detroit,  Di« 

ploma  and. 2  00 

120.  Orochet  chair  ooyer,  L  Wilcox,  Livonia  Oentre,    1  00 
127.  Lamp  mats.  Miss  F.  E.  Williams,  Port  Hnron, 

Diploma  and 2  00 

291.  Lamp  mats.  Miss  Fanny  Wisner,  Pontiac, 1  00 

181.  Worsted  design,  Miss  0.  Lanigan,  D^roit,  Di- 
ploma and.: .  • ., 2  00 

96.  Worsted  design.  Miss  J.  Lanigan,  Detroit, ....     1  00 
171.  Worsted  Berlin  work,  Mrs.  I.  S.  Eellnm,  De- 
troit,.  Discretionary. 

186.  Worsted  Berlin  work,  Mrs.  N.  K.  Tnrner,  Yp- 

silanti, " 

173.  Laoe  embroidery,  Mrs.  S.  Parks,  Detroit,  Di- 
ploma and 2  00 

100.  Laoe  embroidery.  Miss  0.  Hinsdell,  Detroit,. .     1  00 

59.  Hair  work,  Miss  Eliza  Oampbell,  Bdlville,  Di- 

ploma and 2  00 

15*  Hair  work.  Miss  Theresa  Parent,  Detroit, ....  1  00 
140.           "         Mrs.  0.  H.*Benediot,  Detroit,.  .Diploma. 

111.  Wax  flowers,  Miss  BoUo,  Detroit,  Diploma  and  2  00 
188.  Wax  work  frait.  Miss  Mary  A.  Allen,  Grand 

.Rapids,  Diploma  and 2  00 

110.  Wax  work  fruit.  Miss  Bollo,  Detroit, 1  00 

60.  Leather  work.  Miss  E.  Oampbell,  Bellville,  Di- 

ploma and 2  00 

85.  Leather  work,  Mrs.  W.  Throop,  Detroit, .  • , . .  1  00 
12.  Plain  sewing  by  girl  eleven  years  old.  Miss  E. 

Balls,  Greenfield,  Dif^oma  and 3  00 
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11.  Darned  Btoddugt,  Mrs.  B«ll«,  GrMnfieU,  IK 

pIiHtta  aad $2  00 

154.  Knit  hood,  B.  PistoriM,  Detroit,  Diploma  and    2  00 

101.         "  Mrs.  E.  W.  FUnt,  Detroit, 100 

141.  Ornamental  bead  work,  A.  Dongkusa,  Detroit,.      Die. 
1«7.  "  "         "     Mrs.Antoiiette,  " 

81.  Knit  lace,  lliaa  £.  A.  Ghnrch,  '' 

66.  One  vase  spice.  Miss  B.  Kenscb,  " 

45.  Shell  basket,  Mrs.  0.  Macj, 

46.  Cone  frame,  Mrs.  0.  Macy,  '* 
189.  Afgran  or  carriage  blanket,  Mrs.  Iiarned,'' 

106.  "  "  Mrs.  J.  M.  Howard, " 
115.  Bmbrdddled  skirt,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Terry,  '' 
160.  Baby's  blanket,  Mrs.  Merritt,  *' 
117.  Heavy  worked  skirt.  Miss  EUn  Mead,  '' 
162.  "^  ''  Miss  Mary  Lawrenoe, '' 
165.  Stamped  embroidery, Mrs.  Bartholomew,*' 

88.  Knit  shawl,  Mrs.  Sl^earinger,  '' 

107.  "  Mrs.  J.  M.  Howard,  " 

Very  many  articles  are  worthy  of  notice,  particularly 
eertain  fiamed  pieces,  among  others,  ''The  Yovng  Ohriat 
and  Samaritan  Woman."  A  very  beantiftd  pair  of  velvet 
slippers  embroidered  with  chenille,  exhibited  by  MrsMor* 
phy,  and  deserving  of  notice,  and  would  have  been  enti^ 
tied  to  a  premiam  if  competing.  A  woA  bag  was  also  de- 
serving of  notice;  together  wiih,  many  other  articles  too 
vamerons  to  mention. 

MRS.  M.  H.  WEBSTBB, 

Chairman. 


DIVISION  H— FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS. 

GLASS  I— FLOWEHS— PB0FB88I0KAL. 

1.  Best  and  greatest  variety  of  flowers,  skiUfUly 

grouped,  Hnbbard  &  Davis,  Detroit, $8  00 
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97.  Best  and  greatest  variety  of  roses,  Wm.  Adair, 

Detroit, $8  00 

i.  Best  and  greatest  variety  of  dahlias,  Hubbard, 

&  Davis,  Detroit, 3  00 

120.  Best  12  dissimilar  blooms  of  dahlias,  John  Ford, 

Detroit, 2  00 

121.  Best  collection  and  display  of  German  asters, 

JohnFord, 2  00 

351.  Best  and  greatest  variety  of  phloxes,  W.Adair,  3  00 

7.  Best  seedling  phlox,  Hubbard  A  Davis, 2  QO 

232.  Best  and  greatest  variety  of  verbenas,  J.  Pngh, 

Detroit,  1st  prem., 2  00 

6«  Best  seedling  verbena,  Hnbbard  A  Davis,. ...  2  00 
121.  Best  and  greatest  variety  of  har^  annuals  in 

bloom,  John  Ford, 3  00 

12.  Best  round  bonqnet,  Hubbard  A  Davis, 1  00 

12.  Best  flat  bonqnet,  Hubbard  A  Davis, 1  00 

329.  Best  basket  of  flowers  tastefully  ammged,  J« 

T.  Wilson,  Jackson i  00 

B.  nXJBBAJSJ). 

Chairman. 


CLAGa  II^FLOWEBS— AMATEUR. 

529.  Best  and  greatest  variety  of  green  house  plants, 

Mrs.  Bela  Hubbard,  Detroit,  1st  prem^ |$.  00 

116.  2d  best  do.,  Theo.  Henrich,  Detroit,  2d  prenu,  8  00 
435.  Best  and  greatest  variety  of  roses,  B.  McOrea- 

ry,  Detroit, 3  00 

391.  Best  and  greatest  variety  of  dahlias,  E.  F. 

Haskell,  Monroe, 3  00 

3t9.  Best  coUeotion  and  display  of  German  mters, 

Mrs.  A.  0.  Sherwood,  Grosbo  Point, 2  00 

370.  Best  and  greatest  variety  of  phloxes,  Mrs.  A. 

0.  Sherwood,  Grosse  Point, 3  00 

371.  Best  saedlipg  phlox,  Mrs.  A.  0.  Sherwood,. . .    2  fO 
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232*  Befit  and  greatest  variety  of  verbenas.  All  on 
exhibition  were  so  mnch  wilted  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  determine  their  valne. 

390.  Best  seedling  verbena,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Haskell, 

Monroe, $2  00 

386.  Best  and  greatest  variety  of  hardy  annuals  in 

bloom,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Haskell,  Monroe, 3  00 

382.  Best  floral  design,  Miss  Bowerman,  Detroit,  1st 

premium, 2  00 

375.  2d  best  do,,  Hogg,  Detroit,  2d  prem.,  .......     1  00 

479.  Best  round  bonqnet,  Mrs.  A.  Bradner,  Plymouth,    1  OO 

169.  Best  basket  of  flowers  tastefully  arranged,  Mrs. 

Sarah  Ford,  Detroit, 2  00 

2d  best  do.,  Mr8..A.  Bradner,  2d  prem., 1  00 

459.  Best  flat  bouquet,  Mrs*  Stead,  Det., 1  00 

The  Oommittee  recommend  the  following  as  worthy  of 
discretionary  premiumSi  there  being  none  named  in  the  list 
under  which  they  can  be  classed : 

A  flne  collection  of  petunias  in  pots,  pampas  grass  .and 
other  plants :  to  J.  T.  Wilson. 

A  Delphinum  formosum  and  several  other  plants  of  for- 
eign origin :  to  George  Taylor. 

Trellis  of  flowers  on  trained  wires  and  in  pots,  very 
pretty  and  hardy :  to  Thomas  Henrich. 

Variety  of  petunias  and  other  cut  flowers,  well  arranged: 
to'Mrs.  W.  Balls. 

A  rose  geranium  one  year  old  from  the  slip,  very  large ; 
to  Mrs.  L.  H.  Oobb. 

The  Oommitteie  in  Division  H,  report,  that  the  display 
of  cut  flowers  was  large,  including  a  gcod  variety  of  such 
as  belong  to  open  air  culture.  But  of  greenhouse  plants 
or  flowers  very  few  were  on  exhibition.  The  cause  of  this 
is  understood  to  be  the  almost  certain  injury  and  often  ruin 
of  the  plants  from  removal,  and  more  especially  from  being 
handled  by  visitors.  No  probable  amount  of  premiums 
win  cover  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  thoughtless  curiosity 
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of  the  throng  of  visitors,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  «value 
and  delicacy  of  a  rare  hot-house  plant.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  such  ample  protection  could  be  provided  as 
would  offer  inducements  for  the  exhibition  of  rare  and 
and  delicate  plants. 

In  Glass  1,  or  Picofessional  List,  no  premiums  were 
awarded  for  greenhouse  plants,  as  none  were  exhibited. 
In  the  Amateur  List,  two  premiums  only  were  awarded. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

BELA  HUBBARD, 
MRS.  GEO.  WISNER, 
MRS.  JOHN  PALMER, 
MRS.  HENRY  A.  WIGHT. 


OLiSS  III— APPLES — ^AMATEUB. 

Your  Oommittee,  in  making  the  following  awards,  iiave 
been  governed  by  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  numerous 
exhibitors  in  this  department ;  and  from  the  uncommon 
excellence  of  all  the  samples,  we  have  experienced  much 
difficulty  in  determining  in  some  instances  which  speci- 
mens were  entitled  to  the  preference ;  and  it  would  afford 
us  much  pleasure  to  give  the  names  of  all  exhibitors,  and 
assign  to  each  his  proper  merits— but  this  we  cannot  do. 
We  have  awarded  as  follows : 

Best  and  greatest  nun^r  of  choice  varieties,  Mead 

&  Oroat,  Niles,  1st  prem., $5  00 

Oreatest  number  of  choice  varieties.  Best  &  Allen, 

Plymouth,  2d  prem., 3  00 

Bxhibit  of  autunm  apples,  W.  S.  Garr,  Manchester, 

1st  prem., % 4  00 

Bxhibit  of  autumn  apples,  H.  Bradley,  Northville, 

2d  prem., 2  00 

Bxjiibit  of  winter  apples,  D.  Power,  Farmington, 

lit  prem., 4  00 
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Bxhibit  of  winter  apples,  M.  Drake,  FrankliD,  2d 

prem.| 2  00 

Twelve  specimenB  of  Bummer  apple,  single  variety, 

D.  Wookey,  MarahaU,  let  prem., 2  00 

Twelve  specimens  do.,  Z.  Lloyd,  Plymouth,  2d  pre- 
mium,      1  00 

'«    specimens  antnmn  apples,  J.  F.  Perrin,  Nankin, 

Istprem., 2  00 

"    do.,  H.  B.  Sunbnry,  Troy,  2d  prem., 1  00 

"    specimens  winter  apples,  N.  G.  Daj  ton,  Adrian, 

1st  prem., 2  00 

''    do.,  J.  F.  Perrin,  2d  prem., 1  00 

Seedling  summer  apples,  D.  Woolsey,  Marshal],  1st 

prem Downing. 

"    antnmn  do.,  H.  Bradley,  Northville, .  Land,  (hardening. 

*•    winter  do.,  D.  Woolsey,  Marshall, Darliugton. 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  table  apples,  J.  Allen, 

Plymouth,  1st  prem.,. .Barry. 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  table  apples,  H.  Brad- 
ley, Northville,  2d  prem., FieW'e- 

fi.  F.  BAKBft, 
T.  T.  LYON, 
BAN'L  L.  PEATT. 

GLASS  ni-**P8i.l&— AHATBUB. 

Qreatest  variety  of  pears,  named  and  labeled,  B. 

McOreary,  Detroit,  let  piwi., $5  00 

Greatest  variety  of  pears,  iMimed  and  labeled,  John 

Bobertp,  Detrmt,  2d  ^em., 3  60 

OoUection  of  Autumn  pears,  N.  Bour,  Detroit,  1st 

prem.,    • 8  00 

OoUection  of  Autumn  pears,  M.  H.  Hunter,  Orosse 

Isle,  2d  prem., S  00 

Six  specimens  of  well  grown  Autumn  pears,  W. 

Sewersby,  Detroit,. 1  00 

M.  H.  HUNTER,  Okaimum. 


CLASS  IT— PBAOHWi  FLUMBi  AHD  OTHBB  FBFIf  • 

Phms  and  Qwnoes. 

Best  12  plnms,  E.  E.  Gfflert,  Detroit, $2  00 

Best  12  quinces,  H*  B.  Stmbnry,  Troy,  Ist  prem.,. .  8  00 
<'      Mrs.  B.  F.  HaskeU,  Monroe,  2d 

prem., 2  00 

Best  12  quinces,  Mrs.  G.  Beardsley,  Oeresco,  8d 

prem., 1  00 

Chafes.  .  * 

Best  collection  native  grapes  grown  in  open  air, 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Haskell,  Monroe,  1st  prem., 3  00 

Best  collection  of  grapes  grown  in  open  air,  P.  Par- 
sons, Detroit,  2d  prem., 2  00 

Best  collection  of  foreign  grapes  grown  in  open  air, 

N.  Bonr,  Detroit, 3  00 

Best  collection  of  foreign  grapes  grown  nnder  glass, 

John  Boberts,  Detroit, 3  00 

One  plate  Isabella  grapes,  S.  Smith,  Detroitj.  .Discretion'7. 

'Best  specimen  watermelon,  8.  Smith,  D^oit^  Ist 

prem., ^00 

Best  specimen  watermelon,  Hnbbard  &  Davis,  De* 

troit,  2d  prem., * 1  00 

Nutmeg  Melons. 
Best  4  nutmeg  melons.  A*  Thoor,  Detroit, 2  00 

The  Oommittee  fonnd  no  peiMdies  <Mr  amsIoBekms  enter- 
ed Imt  oompetition* 

8.  0.  KNAPP, 
OAairman. 


^        CLASS  V— APPLSS^PBOFBSSIOVll.. 

The  Gomnuttee  upon  the  Professional  list  of  Apples, 
found,  on  ezfminatiop,  tiiat  ibeif  duties  were  very  light. 
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In  this  Glass  the  exhibitors  were  few,  the  oompetition 
none,  and  the  display  most  unsatisfactory,  for  a  State  so 
renowned  for  its  frnit  as  Michigan.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  excelled  at  many  of  onr  county  fairs.  This  is  the 
result  of  mere  neglect  on  the  part  of  onr  professional  cul- 
tivators in  exhibiting  their  fmit,  and  we  tmat  they  will 
not  leave  themselves  again  open  to  like  criticism. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth,  Wayne  county,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  Winter  Apples,  a  collection  of  Autumn  Ap- 
ples, and  three  lots  of  Winter  Apples  of  twelve  varieties 
each. 

This  fruit  was  very  much  the  best  of  this  class  exhibit- 
ed. It  would  in  each  instance  have  been  entitled  to  the 
award  of  first  premium,  had  it  been  entered  for  competi- 
tion; but  this  gentleman  being  the  Superintendent  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy  refiised  to  al- 
low this  fruit  to  be  entered  for  competition.  The  Com- 
mittee are  therefore  restricted  to  this  complimentary  no- 
tice so  well  deserved  by  this  accomplished  pomologist. 

There  was  no  collection  of  Winter  or  Summer  Applee 
entered  for  competition,  whiohi  in  the  judgmuent  of  yoiirx 
Clonunittee  deserves  a  first  premium.    They  do  not,  there- 
fore, award  any. 

They  award  premiums  as  follows : 
For  the  best  and  greatest  variety  of  good  winter  applee, 

Hubbard  k  Davis,  Detroit. 
Per  the  best  and  (preatest  variety  of  good  autumn  apples, 

Hubbard  &  Davis,  Detroit. 
For  the  best  and  greatest  variety  of  good  summer  apples, 

Hubbard  A  Davis,  Detroit 
For  best  twelve  specimens  of  winter  apples,  single  varie- 
ty, O.  W.  Taylor,  of  Kalamazoo. 
For  best  twelve  specimens  of  Autumn  apples,  single  vari- 
ety, G.  W.  Taylor,  of  Ealamazoo.  •• 

The  above  are  tlie  only  awards  we  can  make. 

James  Dougall,  of  Windsor,  0.  W.,  exhibited  a  hand- 
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some  collection  of  the  newer  and  rarer  verieties  of  apples^ 
well  worthy  of  a  complimentary  notice.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, fall  within  our  jurisdiction  to  award  a  premium. 

G.  V.  N.  LOTHEOP, 

Chairman. 

CLASS  VI — PEARS — PB0PB88I0NAL. 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  pears,  named  and  label- 
ed»  and  grown  by  exhibitor,  James  Dongall, 

Windsor,  0.  W.,  Ist  prem., f4  Oa 

Do.,  of  pears,  Wm*  Adair,  Detroit,  2d  prem., 3  00 

Best  collection  of  Antnmn  pears,  named,  labeled, 

Ac,  T.  T.  Lyon,  Plymouth,  Ist  prem., 3  00 

Do.,  Hubbard  &  Davis,  Detroit,  2d  prem., 2  00 

Beet  6  specimens  of  well  grown  Antnmn  pears,  Wm. 

Adair,  Detroit,  1st  prem., 1  00 

Do.,  T.  T.  Lyon,  Plymouth,  2d  prem., Discretionary.. 

M.  H.  HUNTER, 
Chairman. 


CLASS  VII — PBAOHES,    PLUMS,    AND    OTHER    FBUIT— PB0FE8S- 

lOVAL. 

No  entries  under  this  list. 

GLASS  VIU — ^VBGBTABLIS. 

Greatest  variety  culinary  vegetables,  John  Ford, 

Detroit,  1st  prem., $4  OO 

Do.,  Hubbard  &  Davis,  Detroit,  2d  prem  , 2  00 

Yellow  onions,  Sanilac  County  Agriculiural  Society,' 

Lexingtoui 2  00 

White  Onions,  Wm.  Adair,  Detroit, 2  0» 

Large  red  onions,  J.  F.  Ferrin,  Nankin, 2  00 

Apple  tomatoes,  0.  B.  Dibble  &  Son,  Detroit, 1  00 

Six  stalks  rhubarb,  Wm.  Adair,  Detroit, 1  00 

One  peck  sweet  potatoes,    ^'  *'      1  00  • 
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Vegetable  eggs,  John  Ford,  Detroit, $2  00 

Orookneck  squash,        "             *'       1  00 

Rutabaga  turnips,  Wm,  Beach,  Greenfield,.. 1  00 

Cauliflower,  Fred  Watz,  Detroit, 2  00 

Five  varieties  roots  for  cattle,  D.  Olarkson,  North* 

ville, 4  00 

Seedling  potatoes,  D.  GlaAson,  Northville, 1  00 

Table           "                  "                  "        2  00 

Tremont  golden  mammoth  squash,  best,  0.  B.  Dib- 
ble A  Son,  Detroit, 1  00 

Six  heads  cabbage,  S.  Marx,  Detroit, 2  00 

Six  white  turnips,        "               "      1  00 

Twelve  parsnips,  Fred  Watz,      **      2  00 

Twelve  carrots,            "              "           2  00 

Winter  squash,  P.  Parsons,         "      1  00  , 

Vegetable  marrow  squash,  S.  Wilson,  Hamtramok,  1  00 

Half-peck  Lima  beans,  J.  P.  Whiting,  Detroit, 1  00 

Twelve  tumip^rooted  beets,  A.  Thoos,      "       2  00 

Twelve  blood  beets,  John  Linn,                *'    - 2  00 

One  peck  (Tartar)  potatoes,  Z.  Lloyd,  Plymouth, . .  1  00 

Washtenaw  seedling  potatoes,  E.  G.  Roberts,  Salem,  2  00 

The  card  to  the  twelve  best  stalks  of  celery  was  gone^ 
and  therefore  no  premium  was  awarded. 

0.  R.  PATTENQBLL, 


OBNBBIL    REPORT   ON    THE    EXHIBITION   OF 

FEUIT. 

BY  THB  SUFmiHTBVniHT,  T.  T.  LTOV* 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  show  of  fruits,  at 
the  recent  Fair,  was  one  of  which  the  State  may  well  be 
proud.  Owiqg  te  the  peculiarity  of  the  season,  and  the 
fact  that  this  is  not  the  regular  bearing  year  of  most  orch- 
ards, many  varieties,  especially  of  apples,  have  failed  to 
^ruit ;  and  the  display  was,  therefore,  limited  in  number 
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of  yarieties.  The  display  of  yarieties  was,  also,  still  &r- 
ther  limited,  on  account  of  tbe  very  late  season  at  which 
the  Fair  was  held ;  which  amqtinted  to  a  practical  prohibi- 
tion upon  the  display  of  summer  frmts ;  very  few  of  which 
were  exhibited ;  only  four  premitmis  having  been  awarded 
to  apples  of  this  class.  Aside  from  these  drawbacks,  the 
display  has,  perhaps,  not  been  exceeded  in  the  size,  fair- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  specimens,  by  any  previotis  exhibi* 
bition  of  the  Society. 

Among  apples,  by  far  the  finest  display  was  by  Mead  A 
Oroat,  of  Niles.  This  collection  embraced  the  most  of 
our  finest  autumn  and  winter  varieties,  which,  with  rare 
exceptions,  were  exceedingly  well  grown ;  evidently  un- 
der the  eye  of  an  intelligent  and  careful  pomologist ;  al- 
though, as  is  common  to  most  western  collections,  it  was 
not  without  glaring  errors  of  nomenclature.  In  it  were 
also  contained  many  local,  rejected,  or  worthless  varieties. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  could  lead  a  mere  amateur 
to  the  making  up  of  such  a  collection ;  and  the  propriety 
of  entering  it  in  this  class  may  be  questionable,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  Society,  the  testing  of  varieties 
on  so  large  a  scale  might  stamp  the  collection  as  profess- 
ional. 

The  collections  of  Messrs.  Allen,  Power,  Oarr,  Bradley 
and  Drake,  were  also  beautifully  grown,  and  composed, 
chiefly,  of  well  known,  standard  varieties  ;  differing  from 
the  preceding  less  in  the  fineness  of  the  specimens,  than 
in  the  number  of  kinds  exhibited.  A  collection  by  J.  P. 
Perrin,  of  Nankin,  was  also  worthy  of  note,  although  many 
cf  the  kinds  were  of  only  local  notoriety,  and  some  of 
&eai  not  true  to  name.  This  collection  made  a  fine  ap- 
pearance, from  the  fact  that  a  didi  of  three  speoimens,  and 
anotlmr  of  twelve,  of  nearly,  or  quite  every  variety  shown, 
were  placed  upon  the  tables.  From  a  misapprehensMMt 
on  the  part  of  the  exhibitor,  each  dish  or  lot  of  specim^M 
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was  separately  entered,  mnoh  to  the  embarrassment  of 
clerks  and  judges. 

Among  strictly  professional  growers,  the  show  of  applea 
was  very  meagre ;  and,  if  we  except  a  few  very  fine  speo- 
imens  shown  by  Qeo.  F.  Taylor,  of  Kalamazoo,  the  total 
display,  in  this  class,  might  have  been  beaten  by  a  selec- 
tion from  the  windfalls  of  an  ordinary  farmer's  orchard. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Oar  nurserymen  seem  not  to 
be  aware  of  the  real  effect  such  a  show  must,  necessarily, 
have  upon  their  reputation  as  producers  of  trees. 

The  show  of  pears,  in  the  professional  class,  was  deci- 
dedly more  full  and  creditable,  although,  even  here,  so  far 
as  the  comparison  held,  the  amateurs  were  most  decidedly 
in  advance.  The  collection  of  James  Dougall,  of  Wind- 
sor, G.  W.,  was  very  extensive,  embracing  a  large  share 
of  our  standard  varieties,  together  with  many  of  the  nov- 
elties of  the  day,  among  which  Beurre  Glairgeau  was  es- 
pecially noticeable,  from  its  fine  size  and  great  beauty. 

The  collections  of  Wm.  Adair,  and  Hubbard  &  Davis, 
also  embraced  many  of  our  most  valuable  kinds,  some  of 
which  were  very  fine ;  but,  although  grown  by  nuraery- 
merif  the  fruits  of  this  entire  class  needed  more  nursing  to 
bring  them  up  to  a  reputable  standard. 

The  show  of  pears  in  the  amateur  department  was  most- 
ly limited  to  White  Doyenne,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Seckel  and  Glout  Mocreau ;  of  which,  the  second  was 
shown,  in  different  collections,  as  Washington,  Winter  Ne- 
lis,  and  several  other  names.  Some  of  the  specimens  of 
this  variety  were  of  almost  fabulous  size.  Specimens  of 
Seckel,  shown  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Grosse  Isle,  were 
fully  double  the  size  of  tbis  variety  as  usually  grown,  and 
probably  escaped  a  premium,  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  H. 
was  himself  a  member  of  the  committee  upon  this  class. 
Some  specimens  of  this  variety,  grown  by  this  genUeman, 
the  present  season,  were,  by  actual  measurement,  folly 
eight  inches  in  circumference. 


^#e  eoBittl»4fa6  UMlMril^  <tf  Ate  mmm,  the  ttrpb^ 
^ti jitite  grapM  wte  trieiiMe  itt  qialilf ,  ttMiigl  very  b'iD» 
fted^in  qiiaBl%;  and  ^Mefly  4ri«  eMy  gr^ivwi.  Of  foc^ 
elgii  grap^,  iftowti  under  gl«uM,  tlie.diBpliiy  of  Mr.  Johi 
ttbberts  WM  ei^oMdiBgljr  4iie.  A  "tol^raibto  diow  of  foii» 
eign  grap60«  growB  in  Ae  op«ii  a^l)7  N.  Boor,  of  Detroil^ 
ki6k  the  firat  pr^mititt  in  ItB  olsssl  Hier.  retaons  foi"  offei^^ 
fag  enoh  a  premium  are,t0't&e  ^writer,  fai^cplioable;  as  ii 
iA^a^'actafrired  at{>y  fftiemott  titeViigli'Biid  MpfnudTe^z-T 
periments,  thai  the  Imreign  grape  will  imoceed  fa  the  gf%n 
air,  only  lA  certain  favored  localities;  or  pospiMgr,  mifiM  i 
ftvoraUe  exposure,  In  fthelfered  eilf  gardens.  llr.Doa^ 
gall  showed  a  large  variety  of  foreign  kinds,  the  produce 
elV0ittg>pla«ks  not  7^  Mj  eatlMished.  Mr*  B.  4bo 
shoiMcl*dirii  of  Ooe^s  CkUkn  Drop  Phws»  wbioh»  with  n 
d^Lof  Xelbw  Hgg  mwmB,^am^br  B.  K;^  Qi)l¥>rt,  o< 
Ufatt/oH,  wni»  the  oidy  speoiMni  of  tibis  ihij^  on  ezUbi- 
tjkxn* 

.aOfiidinoBithiit.fasiriWMra  ahanvn;  aome  of  tibiem  wenfr 
fine,  bnt  hardly  eqnal  to  the  exhibitions  at  previous  fuitt. 

tiKiFaaQhaimiOBa  wfve  ahawn;  piohaA>l]r  froB  thie  ftct 
that  most  of  the  finer  varieties  wene  Mt  oi  gajison. 

The  jirr&er  :M  anablef  to  Upeak  of  the  show  of  vegetables, 
Ac.,  a»hiefMties,  as  Superintendent  ofFmits,  left  him  not 
even  time  for  a  glance  at  this  department. 

DIVISION  I.— QEAJN,  FLOTJB,  MBAL,  SEEDS. 

Leodngton, ^^ «       , 

f  ^     •«    .^aOo*  Mnt  X.  Dn*»««tMdi»,. ^S'.lft 

^,    '^       n.     "    I. A41«i>,  RlVMiM^ 1%» 
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%  biMfcel  whitobeMB,  J.  &  TiVMMi,'P]j»«itt^. . ...  fft  «0 
2       "*      Pdud  p»Ui  ^.  Poi9<8r,  Farmi^toQ, ,    2  IW 

2  .  "     ToiBSkd  bem^.DaTid  Opomradd  Vun^,.     Daa. 
9>.      "      liiiokwhMlyFranoiaLeaU^iQearboni,.,.*    2  <)• 

3  "  "    .       Tho».  A,  Pwkv, Detroit,,,.. 

2,      ''.     white  rye,  B.  L..Comptoii,Dead>ara.;..    2  00 
2       "      blMdc  rye,  QeeiKe  ford,  "  .       ....     ;i  00 

1  lierrel  floor,  A.  W,  Iieggett,  Dajten  Plaixia,  Dip.^    8  00 
Ibag^ver  seed,  W»  &  Peefi»l6l,JDietroU». ...... 

1  bag  timo%  leed,    ""         "  '<     ....a.. 

2  bnabeh  spriog  wbeat^  J.  D.  Perry,  Bedierd,, .. ...  1  00 
2     ''  "         '<       0.  B.  PatteageU,  OaDtem. 

The  Gottmittee  woridoall  the  attention  ef  the  Bseott- 
tive  Oommittee  te  a oaperior aartide  of  winterirbeatexhib- 
Sted  by  Mr.  Ueana  Leiity,  aa  agent  of  tiie  flaoilao  Co.  AgA- 
coltnral  Society — ^well  worthy  of  notioe  aa  the  beat  aj^eci* 
men  on  exhibition,  bnt  for  want  of  proper  and  timely  uh 
fbraHttion  the  quantity  waanot  aneh  aa  it  re<i«tred  by  ihtt 
Uitof  premiums* 

Thersk  was  also  on  exbibitioft  a  saperioriq>eQUBMitaf  Mti 
and  peas  from  said  ooanty.  " 

B.  H.  OBAMPTON, 
Okdf 


DIVISION  K.— .MISCELLANEOUS  ABTI0LB8. 

GLASS  OV^. 

The  Oommittee  on  Olassotiie,  DM«le»  Kh  be|rhMi%«4 
report  as  follows  {  ... .      t,i.».» 

A  vertical  steam  o/ngtne  <A»aedtoig)'atiiii  ■iMa^  sh<|: 
e(^ Jaokson  A  Wiley;  DMrelfe.  ^TTfali  tsmmaeUlie of  snperi 
or^design  and  ^vtrnkmaaalhipv  ahO  -^leserying  of  a  more  e^ 
IMh<fedno«le»tlmaye8r€«i^mi«»eb«Aig*w«.  'We%oiili 
JtoilreaUadateimtfiiaettMAistoiyAyeMiBfaeit.    Thil 
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'Oaiiiiiiltie«|aw»nl  thia  mMhiae  th^  Ughest  premiiaoL  in 
their  power  to  give,  a  Dipkiaa. 

Wilder^ft  Patent  CSapboard  and  Planing  Machine,  which 
yenr  Oommittee  oonaider  a  decided  improvement  (in  ite 
eombinations)  on  anything  that  has  been  brought  nnder 
their  notice — ^Diploma, 

A  one  horse  power  steam  engine — a  very  neatly  propor- 
tioned model,  exhibiting  mn^  mechanical  skill  in  its  con- 
straction* 

Baohelder's  Patent  Lath  Sawing  Machine.  This  Ma- 
diine  is  ii^nionriy  constrncted,  and  nsef  ol  for  sawing  lath, 
kandles,  strips,  Ac;  Diploma. 

Yandewalker's  Improved  French  Tnrbine  Water  Wheel. 

American  Turbine  Water  Wheel. 

OnsUfig^s  Patent  Oentre  discharging  Water  Wheel. 

Yonr  Oommittee  after  a  careftit  examination  of  ti^  fore- 
going Water  Wheels  award  a  Dipbma  to  that  American 
Tnrbine  Water  Wheel. 

A  modle  of  ar  Stone  Dresser  iniwited  by  McNiirti  A  Bat- 
ier,  of  Lowrtt,  Mass*,  Tlds  is  a  very  complete  and  ingen- 
ions  machine  and  does  its  work  well;  Diploma. 

A  Portable  Traveling  Oircnlar  Saw.  This  machine  for 
sfanplidty,  and  eoenomy  in  original  cost  and  working  is  a 
decided  snccess;  Diploma. 

'  Specimens  of  Oar  Wiieds,  Ghas  and  Water  Pipe,  echi]^ 
^  by  A.  Johns^,  of  Detroit^  and  manmfaetmeed  friM,  Lake 
Sopenor  Iron  Ore  at  the  Works  of  Bt.  B.  Buseil  &  Oe. 

The  above  spectmens  ace  tveiysnperior  ot  the  kind  and 
show  cooclnsively  that  Michigan  can  compete  witttthe 
world  in  the  mannfaotore^of  bar  osesf  Diplcspak 

Bd ward's  Oircnlar  Onage  Shingle^  Machine. 

.Da,y's  Shingle  Machine.          . 

Thfl.Ocmmittiee  award  a  INplMQiA  to  Di^'a  Ma^ana. 
'    SpeeimienB  of  hammered  and  welded,  bpilhar  iron,  plataa, 
by  the  Olevekmd  Jhailer  Plale  Oanqpmjpi     Thaaer 
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from  imperfections;  Diplon^ 

O90V19  Ppriable,3iig&r  ETAppratpar.  Your  Cppipittee 
,^eeai  this  evappratK>r  as  wortjijof  a  apecial  notioe,  and 
4o  .rj^commeud  it  to  all  gxow^s  .of  Sorghxim,  because  i( 
brings  it  within  the  power  of  every  grower  to  maniifootaye 
J^  pwp  iiwee|» J  Silver  Hedal. 

Twp  boai^  and  a  bo^t  wagon  cpcb^ibited  hyU^  ^^b^t,  of 
Jackson.  These  boats  are  neatly  built  and  have  an  bft- 
proved  t^er  arrangement. 

A  Lath  MiU  and  a  Bolting  Hill  exhibited  by  Blakie  A 
Clark,  of  St  Glair.  These  miUs  are  worl^hy  the  notice  of 
ffamfaotnrers  of  Lumber;  Diploma, 

One  first  class  Side  Stroke  Fire  Engine,  manu&ottfred 
by  W.  Jeffreys  &  Oo.y  Pautnpket,  B.  L,  and  exhibited  by 
Oputinental  Vixe  Company  No.  8,  Betroit.  This  is  la  n^ost 
bemtiM  piece  of  workmanship,  combining  all  qualities  4^ 
airable  in  a  Fire  Engine;  strength  of  build,  bei^uty  of  finiab, 
wd  beiag  quickly  put  into  BMvioe;  Diploma. 
•  Dostin'g  Patent  Low  Water  Alamu  A  v«ry  iitgeaipw 
and  undoubtedly  e£Eeotive  instrumeni  lor  preve&ting  boi^ 
•r  exploemna  from  low  w»ter;  Diploma. 

Single  and  three  throw  railroad  s  vitdn^  exhibited  by  tke 
Detroit  A  Milwaukee  Railway  Oo«  Thia  awitch,  oombin- 
iig,  ae  it  does,  the  ataangth  of  feiir  vaila  inatead  ef  two,  aa 
ii  usual,  together  with  the  workiiig  of  Bigiiala,the  target 
by  day,  and  the  red  and  ^^te  lighta  hyought^  we  oeoMAer 
the  best  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  and  reoom- 
Hind  a  eiWer  medal. 

The  Michigan  Oentoal  Railroad,  the  Michigaii  Southem 
Railroad,  and  the  Detrmt  and  Milwankee  Railway,  each 
exhibited  specimens  of  their  rolliBg  atodc,  all  of  wkioh  are 
deaemng  of  the  most  &vorel)le  netioe.  Tour  eommtttee^ 
^heweyor, being eeniaed in  their ditiea to  theliBl of  pre- 
miama  offend,  have  made  the  fbllolriaig  awai4a : 

For  the  best  passenger  locomotive,  nude  in  Miohigaa 
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woriodiopt,  to  tlt6  MloUgiti  Sontiiiite  Biflroiia.    (fflie 
octtnnttee  dadditd  In  fiivor  tf  ottitfde  otan^otkHui*)    8tP 

Wot  Hm  bMt  a&d  most  ooixmiodlokr  raiiroad  ottf,  the 
mannfaotare  of  Michigan  workshops,  the  oommittee  see 
hot  slight  ditferenoe  hi  wcM'kmanship  of  either,  but  l^e 
Miehtgan  Sontheni,  being  the  m^st  oommodieiis,  is  Awariietf 
tiie premium;  silver  medal. 

For  the  best  and  most  oommodioms  sleeping  ^oat,  of 
Midiigan  maasfaotnre,  tiie  committee  award  to  the  Michi- 
gan  OCTtral  Railroad  the  premiui ;  a  sihr^r  o^edal. 

For  the  best  oar  for  tile  transportation  of  live  stock;  df 
Michigaii  mannfaotare^  die  oemmittee  aWard^tb  the  Mkii^ 
gan  Oratral  Bailroad  the  fifvt  pi«enriniti ;  «  diver  medal* 

For  the  best  freight  oao-  for  general  ase,  the  Mi^igan 
Sovthmm  road }  silver  medaL 

The  oommittee,  desirous  of  showing  Ibbiy  appreoiaflott' 
of  each  improvement  that  has  been  brongbt  nnder  their 
netioe,  awiord  to  the  Mkh^n  Oetttral  Bi^road,  fcft  a  dM>^ 
vers*  deepii^g  car»  a  silver  medal. 

All  of  whioh  is  req^eotftally  snbmitted. 

J.  J.  NBWILL, 
B.  B&ISOOB, 
W.  J.  WALLAOB, 
B.  TKBirOft. 
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Idllie's  combination  safe  and  lock,  exhibited  by  £L  Bu 
Woolsey,  of  Detroit,  present  advantages  which  cannot  be 
excelled  by  any  other  mannfaotnre  of  l|ie  kiad,  and  ire 
believed  to  be,  as  claimed  by  the  manufacturer,  burglar, 
proof  under  all  ordinary  circumstances*  These  artielM^ 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  entitled  to  the 
meodation  of,  and  diplcma  from  the  Society. 


Xbe  (f^if^  fSfki^^mmkHfe  9Kbi)rilf#  bff*  EL  »F.  0091)4,  oC 
Oswego,  Hi  Y*f.9aie*imf9^y^mwU  ^ieh  tBAf  ^Mh^ee 
competition  from  any  quarter,  in  the  qnalitj  of  tlie  dilmv* 
fibctnnsd  artielei  Bs^/i  ibo^  reoeive  the  iq^^oTal  of  the 
Society. 

Hoi^y  4  Oo.,  «^d  3.  Wood  A  Co.,  of  Gfttnd  Bapib, 
Mioli*}  exhibii  a  very  fi&e  «id  pure  sample  of  Grand  B^FOf" 
plaster,  gronnd  and  nngronnd.  Tlie  qnality  of  tUt  plaeter 
la  too  well  ondarstood  by  ike  people  of  Ificbigan  to  re- 
quire any  extended  notiee  from  the  committee.  Tbe 
plaster  for  land  and  the  calcined,  appear  to  have  been 
equally  w^U  prepared  by  botii  of  the  above  firms.  A 
more  earefol  fleleotioii  of  the  white  stone  by  S*  Wood  A 
Oo.,  gave  their  calcined  plaster  a  purer  white,  in  the  sam- 
ple on  exhibition.  The  samples  of  stone  exhibited  by 
Hovey  &  Go.,  both  rough  and  poK0hed,'are  of  the  very 
besiquaKty,  a»d  entitled  to  ail  the  oommendaition  which 
it  is  possible  to  bestow^  The 'Ofimmittee  would  teoons- 
mend  that  a  liberal  prepdum  be  awarded  these  exhibitore.' 

The  samples  of  plaster  exAkibited  by  J.  B«  Hinehman,  of 
Detroit,  are  of  goodquali^i  aod  entitled  to  the  satee 
notice.  .,  .  ^ 

The  pig  iron  exhibited  by  A.  A.  Babineau,  of  Detroit, 
is  of  snpforior  q^alitjy,  mid  justly  entitled  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  the  3iopitty% 

The  shingle  machine  exhibited  by  Augustus  Day,  of 
Detroit,  cmdoubtedly  makes-  a  better  shingle  than  any 
other  machine,  and  as  the  shingle  is  madejjat  one  operation, 
and  when  made  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  beet  hand-made 
ddngle,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  first  pre- 
mium on  shingles  should  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Day. 

King  &  Bro.,  of  West  Andover,  0.,  exhibits  a  specimen 
e[  <NmaiBiiental  fence,  which  possesses  the  advantages  of 
beauty,  economy  and  durability  combined,  and  should  be 
awarded  a  diploma. 

The  specimen  of  iron  fence  exhibited  by  Jackson  &  Wi- 
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ley,  of  Detroiti  is  of  raperior  workmY^idiip  and  may  alio 
daim  a  diploma* 

Some  very  fine  samples  of  boiler  plata  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior iron  are  exhibited  by  the  Cleveland  Boiler  Plate 
Oompany,  and  if  within  the  rules  of  the  Society,  should 
be  awarded  a  premium. 

Francis  N.  Olark,  of  Ypsilanti,  exhibits  a  rery  fine  sam- 
ple of  German  Ohemical  Brasive  soap,  believed  by  the 
eommittee  to  be  a  evperior  article,  and  entitled  to  a  di- 
ploma and  the  first  premium,  if  within  the  class  entitled 
to  a  premium  by  the  Seciety. 

,  J.  M.  EDMUNDS, 


./    t 
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REPORTS  OF  eROFa< 


Crops  Qrown  lir  Simeon  Daitiaiifc,  ol  TeonmMh,  Lenawoe  OountF* 
ONJi  ACRE  OP  OLOYBB  BBBD. 

The  aMond  year  after  Beedbig^  tfie  8^  was  hacyeateilf 
The  BoU  was  a  gravelly  ioam,  on  whioh  was  put  a  top  (iress^ 
ing  lart  spring,  oonsisting  of  one  peck  of  plaster  and  three 
packs  of  nnleaohed  ashes  to  the  acre.  The  orop  was  ont 
M  ha^  June  25th,  and  the  yield  was  t#d  tMS  p«lr  acre. 
ASoat  tbe  middle  of  September  it  wascijt  for  see<^,,aii^ 
threshed  with  Glover  Mill,  last  wee):  in  September^  TChe 
yield  of  clean  seed  wa^  three  .bnahela  and  fifty-nine 
pounds.    The  prodnqe  and  oost  of  acre  was  as  follows : , 

Produce. 

Okver  seed,  at  $4,60  per  bushel, $17  fti 

Hi7,  two  tons,  at  $6  per  ton, 12  00 

•MM 

Stpmie.  ■  *  - 

Tdp^iesei!^, $1  00 

Ontting  and  gathering, 1  60 

^l^hreshing  Clover Seed« 4  00  ' 

Use  of  land, 8  00 

1  9  50 

Net  propeeda  of  acre, « »0  Agf 

0^M  AOBB  OF  <U1B« 

Soil  was  blaek  saady  loam ;  plowal'in  MiMlvattd  toUadt 

and  hanowed  tVMO  l^efere  iowiigi    aewiadtib#oatabioa(A- 
20 
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• 

oast  20th  of  April,  1859,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  moetly  white  Oregon  Oats  mixed  with  Poland. 
Harvested  Jnly  ISth,  the  yield  being  55  bushels. 

Produce. 

55  bnshels  of  0|kia,.worth'^  tl  cetiteM»-v. u.  ii 917  05 

Straw  worth, 8  00 

$20  05^ 


Preparing  ground  and  putting  in  seed, .....  .$8  50 

2  bnshels  of  seed, 80 

HarvestiDg  and  threshing, \  8  00 

Use  of  gronnd, Jl  50 

— $  9  80 

NettpM0(»eds, v.,..i.fl0  Vb 

Hyo  acres  of  Oats,  on  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and 
expense  per  acre  same  as  above,  being  the  same 
seed,'  and  same  field,  with  cnltnre  and  harvesting 
the  same  \  yielded  i60  bu^^^eld,  sold  at  il  cents 
per  bn^hel. .\  .^ $80  60 

dtfaw/....... :.,...:'::,.::.. I'll '::\}y:::^m 

$96  60 
■tpisnse  of   cnltnre  and  harvesting,  $9  80 

per  acre, .v  ir.'jx $49  60 

'K  '•  .  »w  «r 

Nett  Proceeds, ^  ....... .U* :  •  .$46  10 

OHB  AGBB  OP  POTATOBS. 

The -soil  was  a  black  loam,  somewhat  sandy;  gronnd  had 
b^n  lying  in  sward  for  five  years;  had  bee'n  new  timbered 
land,  and  had  never  borne  a  cultivated  crop  before. 
Plowed  with  two  yoke  of  oxen  eight  Inches  deep  about  the 
flnt  of  May,  1869.  Harrowed  four  tiiMfs  futrrowed  each 
way  three  feet  apart;  planted  by  hand-^-^whble'po^^toes-^ 
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one  potatoe  in  each  hill,  about  the  25th  of  May.  Yarietie^ 
IiODg  Pink  Eyes  and  MechanDocks.  Onltiyated  twice  with 
oaltiyator  in  June.  Plonghed  with  oom  plow  both  ways, 
throwing  the  dirt  toward  the  hill,  and  dressed  with  a  hoe  in 
July.  Gathered  the  crop  abont  the  middle  of  October,  the 
yield  being  two  hundred  and  fifty  bnshels,  worth  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bushel, $62  60 

Ploughing, $2  60 

Harrowing, 1  60 

Tnrrowing  out, 0  76 

Seed,  12  bnshels  at  60  cents, 6  00 

Planting, 2  00 

Onltivating, 1  60 

Ploughing  and  hoeing, 8  00 

Digging  and  gathering, 7  00 

Use  of  ground, 8  00 

$27  26 

Nett  proceeds, $34  26 

All  of  the  above  crops  were  raised  by  me  on  my  home- 
stead farm  in  the  town  of  Tecumseh,  Oounty  of  Lenawee, 

and  State  of  Michigan. 

SIMBON  DAVIDSON. 

Tecumseh,  December  80, 1869. 

Btaie  of  Michigan,  Lenawee  County,  m. 

Simeon  Davidson  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  says  that  he 
has  read  the  above  and  foregoing  statements  of  crops  by 
him  made  and  subscribed,  and  knows  the  contents  of  the 
same,  and  that  the  same  are  true  according  to  his  best 
knowledge  and  belief. 

SIMBON  DAVIDSON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  this,  30th  day  of  De* 

oember,  1859. 

BBNJAMIN  L.  BAXTBB, 

Noiary  PubUo^  Lenawee  Co* 


mmmm  and  cost  of  BRAINAfi£, 

4  lo  vkkh  A  SOrtr  Cap  «m   avftrd«d*for  bMt  BraiMd  VtcM,  in  1869. 


Tbe  field,  of  which  a  plaa  of  the  drw^ige  is  herewith 
rabmittedi  was  originally  a  mucky  and  springy  swalei  of 
.iRrhich  the  iM)r(har]^  pofta<^  i^ap^oidUy,  wjgms  extremely 
pii^  and  springy,  not  only  a}pQg  itr^r^jUrs.^mt  also  fjp- 
dl^ntly  beneath  many  po;r^offi3  of  ita  s]ur|fU2a.  S^^bsofl, 
^B|a|r).and  quicksand. 

The  field  embraces  abo^  six  (f)  ac^fis  fii^d  hag  l;e^ 
cleared  of  tif^ber  about  J;^eQfy-£ye  years,, diuruig  wh^i 
time  it  ha/i  produced  nothing  but  pi^urage  of  wild  gj^ass 
ifHid  tame,  flags,  skui^'s  9abbagex  Ac. 

4bout  fourtecin  or  fif^en  yearp  sin^  the  center  drain  ql 
ibcty<«iz  rods  was  opened  and  remained  as  an  open  drain 
4br  jieveral  years,  with  but  little  apparent  effect.  Up  to 
^e  time  of  putting  down  the  tile,  the  grqund  was  entirely 
unless  for  Ullage  purposes. 

During  the  present  year  the  drains  have  been  o^ned 
imd  the  lile  laid,  in  accordance  with  the  accompanying 
iketdhi,at  adepthof  ihre&feet.  flooetime  after  the  com- 
'j^tfon  of  tilie  job,  it  was  obserred  that  a  portion  of  tke 
Merth  fldde  at  A,  was  jret  imperfeotiy  drained;  an  additfoMil 
drain  of  six  rods  wa^  aooordiftgly.  put  down  pttraM^-wtth 
the  main  drain,  and  at  a  distance  of  abovt  <nia  rodt  which, 
to  a  gneat  exteatyremedies  the  difficulty,  although  further 
improyement  may  still  be  desirable  in  that  ittUMidiate 
▼icinity.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  occasioned  by  local 
qpringi. 
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Dnrisg  the  past  Spring  and  Summer,  about  one  acre,  in- 
'oluding  the  West  portion  aboye  spoken  of,  has  been  plowed 
and  brought  under  cultivation.  About  one-fourth  of  9m 
acre  was  planted  witlji  yines,  beans,  Ac.,  which  were  ruined 
by  frost  and  other  cafitealibB.r  The  remaining  three&urths 
of  an  acre  was  planted  with  Buta  Bagas,  which  were  badlj 
injured  by  the  fly,  but  ultimately  recoyered  and  finally 
yielded  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels. 

The  whole  tract  appears^to  bethoroughly  reclaimed,  and 
during  the  autumnal  rains  has  been  passed  oyer  with  teama 
with  eyen  more  convenience  and  comfort  than  the  adjoin- 
ing upland. 
The  foHowing  is  a  statement  of  the  expense  of  drainage : 

48  rods,  4  in.  ^e,  85c  per  rod, $16  10 

Hailing  tile  5  miles,  6c  per  rod,. 2  80 

241  rods,  8  in.  tile,  26c  per  rod, 60  S5 

Hauling  tile  6  tniles,  8e  per  rod, . .  .V : . . .      7  20 

Digging  287  rods  of  ditch,  three'feet  deep  and  four- 
teen inches  wide  at  the  surfkee  and  five  inches 

at  the  bottom,  at  1  shilling  per  rod, 85  8S 

Laying  tlie  tile  and  filling  ditch,  6c  per  rod, 17  82 

m 

Making  the  total  cost  per  acre, $28  16 

rodof  4in.tile„..'..,.        581 
«  "  «         rod  of  3  in.  tile, ;.        46> 

Th#  aiBCoiapanyiiigisik  sketch  ai¥ideecriptionof  the  draii^ 
sfpd  of  a  certain  paroel  of  land  embracing  about  six  aerea, 
#nter^d  by  met  at  the  recent. State  exhibitioii  of  the  Agri- 
^tuj^  Society  id  conpipetitiOA  for  a  pveoiium. 

The  tile  used  were  nde  tife. 

JOBN  ALLSV.  . 

Plymouth,  Ikec«  9di»  18i5fi. 


TBfi  BRfiBDING  AND  B£ARI»G  OF  GATELE. 


[The  following  Besaj  on  tbe  Breeding  and  Rearing  of  Gattle  was  writtefi  hj 
SniBT  TANimty  Ptofessor  of  Agricnlture  iu  the  Qneen'g  College  of  Blrming- 
Hhb,  Bafland;  and  was  awainded  the  0old  Medal,  valued  at  KH>  doUars,  oftr- 
•«asafi»rittbf  Itettghlairta^A^rioiiUi^aa  SMietf  of  Seotttad  KfcM 
bafui-ael^ted  te  tto»  TnmMoikwMvi  at  onit  o(  tM  moat  alearly  wxitten  Md 
concise  treatiae  on  a  fulject  in  which  very  manj.  of  the  l^inne^  of  Michigan 
are  most  deeplj  interested. — Segretabt.] 

This  subJQQt  ]8  invested  with  deep  interest,  for  it  inyolv- 
eB  one  of  the  most  impprtant  branches  of  agricnltnral  ^bl- 
4n8try«  Errors  are  often. multiplied  and  p^rpet^nated,  and 
consequently  must  be  more  jealously  avoided.  Tbe  man- 
agement of  breeding  cattle  claims  our  most  careful  atten^ 
tioUi  because  not  on^  of  the  sources  of  remuneration  from 
many  districts,  chiefly  dependent  upon  it,  but  the  profite 
of  every  farm  are^  in  a  greater  or  less  dejgree,  under  the 
^flaei^  of  the  system  adopted,  whether  good  or  bad.  I 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  notice  those  points  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  ot  the.greatest  importance.and  which  I  believe 
to  be  worthy  of  consideration  in  Breeding  and  Bearing 
Cattle.  ...  / 

I  need  scarcely  stay  to  remark  that,  by  the  process  of 
domeatication,  our  breads  pf  cattle  have  undergone  great 
chfUDg^  of  form,  b^th  externally  and  internally;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  animal  which 
has  not:yiel4ed  to.t^e  change  pf  .<sir<^umstancesj which  has 
s^nqJtod  tr^ffk  theif:  b^g  birpfght.  u^4^  .^e  care  of  man, 
Tjli^deyiation^.froia  ttie,  atandar^ ;  oharactor  of  our  wild 
br4e^.<^p){|r^;oiitipiie.  ^f  long  §fk  they  ;ire  )(^pt  under  this  at- 
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of  management  is  adopted,  so  the  original  oharaoter  of  the 
wild  animal  will  again  be  developed.  Henoe  the  pecnUar 
confonnation  of  onr  improved  breeds  of  oattle  mnst  not  be 
looked  npon  as  any  permanent  modification  of  form,  but  as 
entiTeljr  il^enlenitipdiLibiir  ;l>ieing.6a]itiii4fid.«ndcQr  the 
same  system  by  which  the  change  was  originally  produced. 

The  characteristic  points  powessed  by  cattle  in  a  state 
of  natnre  are  all  eminently  adapted  for  the  prese,rva|;|9n 
tod  i^^rpetuat^pn  of  the  species,  for  Nj^tnr^r ^9  pi^ri^t  in 
$^  Ji^  jdgteUs.  Un/Jer  wf  i^tiAci4  »9i0m,  w#  req^ijy^ 
Qfirtain  jmedjBoft^iwfl  wJuoh  am  hetter  ainpftepi  to^mr  r»- 
qmrements.  Tor  instance,  instead  ef  having  an  animat  al- 
most destitute  of  fat,  whic|i  is  the  cop^tion  of  pnr  wild 
breeds,  we  desire  a  foller  development  of  this  material,  to- 
gether with  a  more  tractable  disposition;  bnt  to  attain 
these  results  we  have  to  alter  the  entire  system  of  the  ani- 
mal. It  does  appear  extraordinary  that  man  should  have 
such  control  over  the  animal  race,  bat  experience  teaches 
him  how  to  accomplish  the  desired  result.  We  cannot  ao- 
<^mplish  this  without  the  aid  of  Nature,  and  it  is  chiefly 
done  by  adopting  two  simple  principles-^lst,  That  the  de- 
velopment of  any  part  is  promoted  or  checked  by  the  dor 
gree  of  exercise  which  that  part  may  have ;  and,  2d,  That 
under  similar  conditions  like  produces  like. 

To  illustrate  these  |>oints  more  fully,  I  sh^l  state  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  principal  changes  which  are  observ- 
ed in  our  improved  breeds  of  cattle.  I  do  so  as  oonoisely 
as  possible,  because  I  conceive  it  is  desired  that  the  report 
shouM  be  restricted  as  much  as  possible  to  the  manage- 
ment of  breeding  cattle,  and  not  extend  to  th0  more  gen- 
eral treatment  of  cattle. 

If  we  take  either  of  our  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  9tA 
examine  oneindivtdtralof  the  <Aass,  we  shall  finAtiiatUiere 
is  a  mariced  difference  in  the  generd  outline  of  "tii^'botfy; 
The  wide  and  deep  chest,  the  roundness  df  the  barrel,  litaA 
the  ftal  devsUj[teent  of  ^iMseh^itnu  la't  ei^w  vs  fkUtfi  p^ 
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the  improved  animal  a  certain  Bqnareness  of  outline  whioh 
is  totally  at  variance  with  any  specimen  of  the  original 
breed.  Nor  does  the  difierence  end  here,  for  the  internal 
conformation  presents  pecnUarities  of  which  the  external 
form  may  be  taken  as  a  constant  indication.  The  Inngs 
and  liver  are  found  to  be  considerably  reduced  in  sise 
when  compared  with  those  possessed  by  animals  having 
perfect  liberty.  The  cause  is  evident,  and  admits  of  easy 
explanation.  In  a  state  of  nature  the  animal  is  accustom- 
ed to  violent  exercise,  and  this  brings  the  lungs  into  active 
work,  and  the  result  is  a  full  development  of  the  part. 
But  suppose  another  animal  of  the  same  breed,  kept  in  a 
very  confined  space  the  greater  part  of  its  life,  the  lungs, 
not  having  been  equally  exercised,  would  not  be  as  fully 
developed.  The  progeny  from  this  animal  would  also  pos- 
sess a  tendency  in  the  same  direction ;  abd  if  such  an  off- 
spring were  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement,  it  would  prob- 
ably possess  even  smaller  lungs  than  its  parent.  Thus  the 
restricted  exercise  of  our  cattle  has  produced  and  perpet- 
uated a  small  development  of  this  part  of  the  body.  The 
same  results  are  observable  in  the  liver  in  an  equal  degree 
with  the  lungs ;  for  similar  active  exercise  induces  increas- 
ed energy  in  the  liver,  whilst  the  luxurious  life  of  the  im- 
proved animal  produces  a  torpid  and  inactive  liver. 

Thus  we  observe  that  domestication  has  modified  the 
development  of  the  lungs  and  liver,  and  hence  the  func- 
tions they  perform  are  proportionately  diminished*  It  is 
well  known  that  the  food  which  the  animal  consumes  chief- 
ly consists  of  two  classes  of  bodies — those  which  form  mus- 
cle, and  those  which  maintain  the  heat  of  the  body.  It  is 
the  latter  class  to  which  we  must  now  refer,  'the  heat  of 
the  body  is  maintained  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  of  food.  Oombustion  is  not  necessarily  atten- 
ded by  that  manifestation  of  flame  which  is  generally  ob- 
served ;  but  the  same  change  and  the  same  results  may  be 
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prodored  in  a  maoh  more  gentle  manner.  This  change  ao- 
tnaliy  takes  place  in  the  animal  body,  and  the  carbonace- 
ous matter  of  the  food  tinder  this  action  yields  to  the  body 
the  beat  which  is  necessary  for  the  healthy  discharge  of  its 
functions. 

The  blood,  on  passing  through  the  body,  bears  with  it 
the  heat  giving  matter  of  the  food,  and  also  carries  other 
important  chemical  agents  in  its  colouring  matter ;  when 
the  bodies  come  together,  a  change  takes  place  and  heat  is 
produced.  Now  this  change  does  not  take  place  to  any 
great  extent  in  the  arteries,  but  it  is  whilst  the  blood  is 
passing  through  the  capillary  yessels,  which  pervade  every 
portion  of  the  body,  that  the  action  is  rendered  complete, 
and  thus  the  vessels  not  only  carry  nourishment  for  the 
support  of  the  system,  but  also  distribute  an  equal  supply 
of  warmth. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  larger  the  lung  the  more  fully 
does  the  body  receive  the  oxygen  which  is  to  develop  heat 
in  the  body  ;  and  the  natural  result  is,  that  a  more  perfect 
combination  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  food  takes 
place.  Fat  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  are  thus 
used  for  keeping  up  the  heat  of  the  body,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  more  there  is  used  in  this  way,  the  less  remains  for 
being  stored  away  as  fat.  Thus  large  lungs  are  prejudici- 
al to  the  formation  of  fat. 

We  may  here  observe  that  food  may  be  very  much  econ- 
omised by  being  consumed  by  "high-bred"  animals;  but  it 
must  be  added  that  there  are  other  attendant  circumstan- 
ces which  act  prejudicially.  We  may  modify  the  operations 
of  Nature ;  b^t  she,  with  jealous  care,  guards  these  altera- 
tions, and  continually  places  obstacles  to  check,  and  fre- 
quently to  prevent,  the  perpetuation  of  the  unnatural  con- 
ditions which  we  desire  so  much  to  produce.  These  diflScuI- 
ties  are  constantly  arising  in  breeding  from  animals  of  thia 
class,  and  we  shall  subsequently  have  occasion  to  notice 
this  fact 
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With  these  introductory  remarks  I  will  proceed  to  the 
practical  portion  of  this  subject,  and  in  it  we  shall  find  the 
principle  thus  briefly  noticed  more  fully  illustrated.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  notice  this  subject  under  the  follow- 
ing divisions : — 

The  Management  of  Cattle  before  Breeding. 
"  "  "       whiUt  Breeding. 

«  "      after  Calving.  » 

THB  MANAOBMBKT  OF  OATTLB  BBFOBB  BBEEDINO. 

In  treating  upon  this  subject  we  are  naturally  led  back 
to  the  period  of  the  calf  s  birth,  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  trace  its  course  through  life,  A  great  difiference  of 
opinion  exists  upon  the  best  and  most  advantageous  course 
to  be  pursued,  and  in  various  localities  different  systems 
are  adopted.  There  are  two  modes  of  rearing  calves; 
either  the  calf  is  removed  from  the  cow  immediately  after 
birth  and  reared  by  hand,  or  else  the  calf  is  allowed  to  suck 
the  cow.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  different  farms 
may  lead  us  to  modify  our  course ;  but  before  commenting 
upon  these  various  practices,  it  may  be  desirable  to  state 
them  more  fully. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  calf  is  never  allowed  to  suck 
the  cow,  it  is  removed  immediately  afterits  birth,  and,  hav- 
ing been  placed  in  a  separate  building,  is  well  rubbed  with 
straw.  After  a  few  hours,  the  first  milk  of  the  cow  (gen- 
erally called  the  beastings)  is  carefully  given  to  the  calf. 
This  is  best  done  by  supporting  the  head  on  the  hand,  and 
allowing  the  milk  to  run  gently  into  the  mouth.  This 
method  is  preferable  to  the  more  usual  plan  of  making  the 
calf  suck  from  below.  Indeed,  for  a  few  days  it  is  better 
to  supply  the  animal  in  this  manner.  Warm  milk  is  the 
only  food  the  young  calf  receives  for  about  three  weeks, 
and  during  this  time  it  ought  to  be  fed  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  A  strong  healthy  calf  will  take  from  8  to  10  quarts 
daily. 
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The  calves  are  gradually  trained  to  eat  sliced  turnips 
and  linseed  cake.  The  general  plan  is  to  pnt  a  bit  of  cake 
into  the  calf's  month  immediately  after  taking  its  milk, 
when  it  will  continue  to  suck  and  dissolve  the  cake.  When 
about  six  weeks  old  the  same  quantity  of  milk  is  given  at 
two  meals  instead  of  three,  and  at  noon  some  other  food 
can  be  given.  This  will  be  chiefly  cut  roots,  hay,  and 
crushed  cake.  These  are  gradually  increased  in  quantity 
as  the  calf  is  able  to  consume  larger  quantities,  and  the 
milk  is  decreased  proportionately.  When  the  calf  is  first 
put  out  to  grass  for  a  few  hours,  the  house  food  is  steadily 
decreased,  so  that  it  may  be  prepared  for  grass  food  when 
turned  out  fo^*  the  summer  grazing.  The  advantages  of 
this  method  are  the  economy  of  milk,  and  its  division 
amongst  the  calves  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
feeder. 

The  second  plan  differs  from  the  above  in  the  calf  being 
allowed  to  suck  the  cow  for  the  same  length  of  time,  in- 
stead of  the  milk  being  drawn  and  given  to  it.  When  this- 
plan  is  adopted,  the  calf  is  not  removed  after  birth,  but  i» 
allowed  to  remain  beside  the  cow,  and  she  soon  dries  it  by 
the  natural  process  of  licking,  which  at  the  same  time  en- 
courages the  circulation  of  the  blood  throughout  the  body 
of  the  young  animal,  and  acts  as  a  purgative  on  the  oow. 
Within  a  few  hours  the  calf  will  probably  be  strong  enough 
to  stand  and  suck,  but  if  not  it  must  be  assisted.  Should 
there  be  great  weakness,  a  little  milk  should  be  drawn  and 
put  into  the  calf  s  mouth  at  intervals,  until  it  gains  strength.. 
Generally  it  is  kept  in  a  crib  within  a  short  distance,  and 
allowed  to  run  to  the  cow  on  her  being  brought  into  the 
hcmiestead.  In  too  many  cases  the  calf  only  receives  its 
food  morning  and  evening  ;  but  the  mid-day  meal  is  much 
to  be  desired,  and  should  always  be  allowed,  for  the  little 
additional  trouble  is  well  compensated  by  the  progress  of 
the  calf. 

If  the  cow  is  an  ordinary   milker,  she   will  have  more 
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mflk  than  the  oalf  requires,  and  many  adopt  the  plan  of 
letting  one  cow  rear  two  calyes ;  or  if  this  is  not  done,  the 
milk  which  the  calf  does  not  require  is  drawn  from  the  cow 
by  hand.  If,  however,  the  cow  is  an  inferior  milker,  she 
will  do  but  little  beyond  supplying  her  calf,  and,  inltome 
cases,  afford  it  only  a  bare  sustenance.  When  such  is  the 
case,  the  cow  must  haye  food  given  her  to  promote  the 
formation  of  milk  of  good  quality — such,  for  instance,  as 
oil-cake.  When  a  cow  is  rearing  two  calves,  we  frequently 
observe  that  the  one  being  the  fastest  feeder  gets  the  lion's 
share  of  the  milk,  whilst  the  other  has  only  a  spare  allow- 
ance. This  must  be  overcome  by  allowing  the  weaker  one 
to  have  the  start  of  the  other  in  commencing  its  meal — 
unless  it  appears  that  the  cow's  milk  is  insufficient  for  both 
of  the  calves,  in  which  case  give  the  cow  richer  food. 

The  course  of  practice  is  modified  by  some  breeders, 
who,  after  allowing  the  calf  to  suck  ten  days,  allow  it  6  or 
8  pints  of  new  milk  twice  daily,  and  after  this  has  been 
continued  two  or  three  weeks,  graduoRy  substitute  ^Xmmed 
milk  for  the  new  milk,  adding  oatmeal  porridge,  and  allow- 
ing the  calf  cut  roots  and  bay  until  it  is  ten  weeks  old, 
when  the  milk  is  entirely  stopped.  Other  breeders,  when 
the  milk  is  removed,  use  as  a  substitate  \  lb.  crushed  lin- 
seed, )  lb.  bean  meal,  )  lb.  molasses,  daily,  made  into  8  or 
10  quarts  of  souf).  And  this  is  decidedly  a  good  artificial 
food  for  calves. 

The  stomachs  of  all  ruminating  animals — and  cattle  are 
of  this  class — it  is  well  known,  differ  from  those  possessed 
by  other  animals,  in  consisting  of  four  compartments,  or 
stomachs,  instead  of  only  one.  In  the  calf  these  stomachs 
are  not  fully  formed — ^in  fact,  one  only  is  intended  for  ac- 
tion at  this  period  of  life,  and  the  other  three  are  but 
slightly  developed.  The  stomach  which  the  calf  possessea 
is  the  true  digesting  stomach,  and  this  is  the  only  one 
which  ought  to  be  brought  into  play  during  the  period  it 
is  living  on  milk.    Unfortunately,  however,  it  frequently 
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happens  otherwise ;  especially  in  cases  where  the  calves^ 
from  rapid  drinking,  have  the  rnmen  bronght  into  action 
prematnrely. 

The  process  of  digestion  in  the  calf  is  invested  with 
much  interest,  becanse  it  illustrates  the  simplicity,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  perfection,  of  all  the  functions  of  life  for 
accomplishing  the  object  in  view.  It  devolves  upon  food 
to  assist  in  bnilding  up  the  body  of  the  young  animal ; 
hence  it  should  supply  all  the  materials  required  for  form- 
ing the  various  parts  of  the  body.  These  parts  consist  of . 
muscles,  sinews,  nerves,  fat,  membranes,  arteries,  veins, 
bones,  &c.;  and  is  it  possible  that  in  milk  we  have  all  the 
requisite  elements  present  ?  Yes ;  we  learn  from  daily 
observation  that  such  is  the  case,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  milk  confirms  and  explains  the  fact.  The 
following  analysis  of  cow's  milk  has  been  given  by  Chev- 
alier and  Henry : — 

Casein, 4.48 

Butter, 3.13 

Milk  sugar, 4.77 

Saline  matter, 6§ 

Water, 87.02 

100.00 

In  this  food  we  have  the  saline  matter  required  for  the 
growth  of  the  skeleton,  the  casein  for  the  production  of 
the  muscles,  and  various  organs  of  the  booy,  together  with 
the  butter  and  milk  sugar,  which  are  prepared  to  furnish 
warmth  and  fat  to  the  body.  As  soon  as  the  milk  passee 
into  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  a  fluid  called  tJie  gastric  juioe 
18  thrown  off  from  the  coat  of  the  stomach,  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  perspiration  from  the  skin.  This 
gastric  juice  is  of  an  acid  character,  and  immediately  cur- 
dles the  milk ;  for  it  combines  with  the  soda  holding  the 
casein  in  solution,  and  immediately  the  curd  is  separated. 
Thus  we  have  the  same  change  immediately  produced 
which  we  observe  in  milk  which  has  been  kept  for  a  long 
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period  and  allowed  to  become  sour.  This  curdling  of  the 
milk  is  rapidly  followed  by  a  decompoeition  of  its  several 
parts,  which  pass  into  the  blood  and  nourish  the  system. 

Thus  the  internal  organism  of  the  calf  points  to  the  use 
of  milk  alone  for  the  early  period  of  its  life,  and  a  careful 
observation  of  the  most  ^nccessfnl  practice  tends  to  con- 
firm this  opinion.  For  the  same  reason  we  may  also  learn 
another  lesson  from  the  natural  habits  of  the  animal — that 
the  supplies  of  food  should  rather  be  moderate  and  fre- 
quent, than  larger  in  quantity  after  longer  intervals.  In 
this  respect  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  general  prao- 
tice  of  feeding  the  calf  which  is  separated  from  the  cow, 
as  compared  with  others  which  are  not  taken  away.  We 
find  that  calves  which  run  with  the  cow  thrive  better  than 
others,  because  they  can  draw  their  supplies  of  milk  fre* 
qnently  and  in  small  quantities — in  fact,  at  such  times  a» 
they  feel  in  want.  The  stomach  of  the  calf  is  small,  and 
when  the  process  of  digestion  is  vigorous,  the  food  which 
it  can  contain  is  soon  used  for  the  support  of  the  system, 
and  consequently  a  period  of  want  often  intervenes  be- 
fore the  fresh  supplies  are  received.  This  does  not  arise 
when  the  calf  has  a  freedom  of  access  to  the  cow,  for  imme- 
diately the  desire  for  food  commences  it  can  get  a  further 
supply.  No  doubt  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  i» 
an  economical  method,  and  one  desirable  for  general  adop- 
tion *  but  there  are  cases  which  render  such  a  course  abso* 
lutely  essential  to  success,  and  I  believe  in  many  other 
cases  the  question  of  economy  is  too  oiten  viewed  under 
the  contracted  aspect  of  present  cost  rather  than  future 
return. 

In  rearing  a  calf  there  is  one  object  to  be  kept  steadily 
in  view,  and  that  is,  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
body  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  calf  which  is  to  be  fat- 
tened and  killed  no  one  will  dispute  it,  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  equaUy  important  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  to  be 
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reared  for  beef,  bat  it  is  ettU  more  important  in  rearing 
breeding  stock.  From  the  period  of  birth  this  develop- 
ment shonld  be  progressive,  not  interrupted  by  checks  from 
poor  and  insufficient  food,  to  be  followed  by  better  allow- 
ance for  a  time,  and  Uins  only  alternating  its  progress  and 
relapse.  When  highbred  stock  are  to  be  reare<1,  a  very 
different  system  from  this  is  adopted.  lu  fact,  if  it  were 
not  so,  they  would  rapidly  degenerate.  In  rearing  tbeae 
calves,  they  follow  the  natural  course  of  allowing  the  esit 
tto  run  with  its  dam,  or  eke  let  it  have  frequent  access  to 
lier,  whilst  at  the  same  time  she  is  fed  with  oitcake  to  give 
richness  to  the  milk.  This  is  the  system  which  is  most  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  best  results.  The  use  of  artificial 
food  for  the  calf  is  carefully  avoided  in  its  early  stage,  bmt 
when  it  is  desirable  to  force  the  young  animal  into  a  more 
rapid  growth,  the  supplies  of  artifidal  food  may  b^  given 
throngh  the  medium  of  the  cow.  In  this  manner  similar 
benefits  will  result,  without  any  prejudicial  influence  upon 
the  stomach  of  the  calf. 

We  now  come  to  consider  how  far  such  a  system  is  eco- 
nomical or  otherwise,  and  my  own  impression  is,  that  a  lib* 
oral  system  of  feeding  is  always  desirable,  and  that  it  is 
not  as  extravagant  a  plan  as  it  is  frequently  thought  to  be. 
The  object  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  If  milk  (md 
hatter  are  to  be  marketable  articles,  and  they  are  to  have 
the  preference,  by  all  means  let  everything  else  yield*  If, 
however,  the  object  is  to  produce  good  stock,  then  the  but- 
ter must  yield  the  supremacy,  and  the  stock  take  the  lead. 
Many,  however,  do  not  like  this,  and  want  to  have  the  sup- 
plies  of  butter  and  good  stQck  as  well.  But  this  cannot 
be.  They  are  antagonistic  claimants,  and  one  or  the  other 
must  be  placed  in  the  rear.  On  many  farms  a  preference 
will  be  given  to  the  butter,  but  every  one  should  clearly 
keep  ill  view  the  main  object  he  is  aiming  at,  and  let  him 
not  for  a  moment  believe  he  is  going  to  sell  his  full  quanti- 
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ty  of  butter,  and  yet  have  his  stock  improved,  unless  he 
adopts  a  judicious  and  liberal  system  of  feeding. 

Few  who  have  not  especially  noticed  this  point  will  be 
disposed  to  credit  the  real  difference  in  value  between  two 
calves  (say  eight  or  ten  weeks  old)  reared  under  the  differ- 
ent plans  referred  to.  I  do  not  simply  refer  to  their  worth 
as  determined  by  weight,  but,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  their 
prospective  value.  The  difference  between  them  is  marked . 
as  regards  their  subsequent  progress,  and  some  pounds 
may  separate  their  value  when  two  or  three  years  old,  pro- 
vided both  are  carried  o^  from  the  present  age  upon  an 
equal  and  liberal  system  of  feeding.  We  have  not  simply 
to  look  at  the  weight  of  veal,  but  rather* to  the  kindly  dis- 
powtion  induced  in  the  animal,  which  always  shows  itself 
by  a  tenacity  to  thrive. 

When  a  farmer  is  rearing  steers  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  certain  weight  of  beef,  this  tendency  to  Arive 
and  lay  on  Jl$$h  is  valuable  ;  and  during  the  whole  course 
of  life  this  ultimate  object  will  be  most  economically  pro- 
moted by  a  liberal  system  of  feeding ;  not  variable,  which 
must  produce  checks,  but  regular  and  progressive.  In  fact, 
such  an  animal  should  never  be  stationary,  for  not  only  is 
the  animal  at  such  a  time  producing  no  profitable  return, 
but  it  is  actually  decreasing  in  value. 

It  is,  I  believe,  not  only  of  equal,  but  of  even  greater 
importance  in  the  case  of  those  animals  which  are  reared 
for  breeding  purposes.  These  are  to  be  viewed  as  the 
parerds  of  others,  and  thereby  good  or  bad  qualities  be- 
come multiplied.  If  it  is  objectionable  in  the  case  of  ani- 
mals intended  for  the  butcher,  it  is  important  in  a  far 
higher  degree  for  those  which  are  to  produce  them^  and 
which  are  to  give  them  a  conformation  and  tendency  favor- 
able to  this  end.  The  law  of  like  producing  like  is  of  very 
general  application,  and  we  must  not  expect  a  cow  without 
any  tendency  to  fatten,  to  convey  to  her  offspring  a  dispo- 
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flition  she  does  not  possess*  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
character  of  the  ball  will  have  inflaence  here,  but  it  will 
be  favored  or  checked  by  the  qualities  of  the  dam.  We 
must  not  consider  that  because  the  primary  object  in  rear- 
ing cattle  for  breeding  purposes  is  not  simply  for  the  pro- 
duction of  beef,  that  therefore  this  may  be  altogether 
disregarded. 

If  we  seek  the  best  method  of  rearing  a  calf,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  follow  the  course  pointed  out  by  nature,  and 
allow  it  to  suck  its  dam,  either  having  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  access  to  her,  or  else  freedom  to  run  with  her.  If 
the  calf  is  intended  for  veal,  it  will  be  preferable  to  keep 
some  restraint  i^on  the  freedom  of  the  calf,  but  if  it  is  to 
be  reared  for  stock,  moderate  exercise  will  be  beneficial. 
Many  calves  are  kept  in  small  cribs,  about  four  feet  square, 
each  being  famished  with  a  little  trough,  so  as  to  induce 
the  •alf  to  learn  to  eat  artificial  food  and  hay.  In  other 
cases  each  calf  is  fastened  by  a  strap  and  a  small  halleri 
80  as  to  prevent  its  running  about.  The  former  plan  10 
undoubtedly  a  good  one,  if  the  calf  is  separated  from  its 
dam,  because  it  allows  of  a  freedom  of  exercise,  but  the 
supplies  of  food  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  are  objec- 
tionable. It  is  better  to  give  the  cow  extra  food  if  the 
calf  is  not  making  sufficient  prcgrees,  and  it  will  be  ample 
time  after  the  third  or  fourth  week,  for  the  calf  to  oom- 
mence  the  use  of  solid  food.  Fastening  the  calf  by  a  strap, 
and  keeping  it  in  the  dark,  may  be  desirable  for  a  fatting 
calf,  but  would  not  be  adopted  for  store  stock.  When  the 
calves  are  six  weeks  old,  they  should  have  a  larger  space 
for  exercise,  and  several  may  be  allowed  to  run  togeUier 
with  advantage. 

When  the  calf  is  intended  to  run  with  its  dam,^oth 
should  have  shelter  during  inclement  weather,  and  the  cow 
should  have  her  surplus  milk  drawn  at  regular  intervals. 
When  a  calf  of  choice  character  and  breed  is  to  be  reared^ 
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it  has  been  recommended  that,  should  the  milk  of  the  cow 
prove  deficient — as  is  too  often  the  case  with  cattle  which 
are  very  high  bred — ^that  the  calf  be  suckled  by  another 
cow  possessing  better  milk  character.  This  would,  of 
course,  be  seldom  done  except  with  valuable  stock,  but  in 
such  a  case  it  is  desirable,  and  the  benefit  will  soon  be  ob- 
servable in  the  progress  of  the  calf. 

When  the  period  has  arrived  for  allowing  the  calf  to  get 
accustomed  to  solid  food,  I  should  commence  by  giving  it 
some  finely  cut  pieces  of  turnips,  mangolds,  carrots,  <bc., 
which,  from  their  soft  and  juicy  nature,  are  preferable  to  any 
other  dried  food.  This  may  be  accompanied  by  small  sup- 
plies of  the  best  portions  of  the  hay,  which  may  be  gradually 
increased  as  the  calf  gets  older,  but  the  supply  of  milk 
should  be  continued  as  before.  A  small  allowance  of  meal 
may  be  advantageously  spread  over  the  cut  roots.  In 
weaning  the  calf  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the  three  meals 
into  two,  and  after  a  short  time,  gradually  decrease  the  new 
milk  in  quantity.  This  should  not  be  done  too  rapidly,  for 
a  sndden  substitution  of  skimmed  milk  for  new  milk  gener-^ 
ally  produces  a  large-boned  calf,  with  a  coarseness  of  habit 
ill  adapted  for  ultimately  producing  a  good  feeding  bullock. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  composition  of  milk,  and 
therefore  we  know  what  the  calf  receives,  and  also  what  is 
withheld.  It  is  clear  that  the  system  cannot  add  to  its 
growth  any  matter  which  it  does  not  receive,  whilst  that 
alone  which  is  presented  to  it  in  its  food  is  capable  of  be- 
ing used  in  promoting  the  growth  of  its  body.  In  giving 
milk  deprived  of  its  butter,  we  supply  saline  matter,  which 
forms  the  skeleton,  and  the  cheesy  matter  from  which  the- 
muscles  are  formed,  but  we  have  removed  the  oily  portion 
which  was  destined  to  form  the  fat  and  fatty  membranes- 
of  the  body.  Thus  the  growth  of  the  skeleton  and  mu8cles< 
is  continued,  but  these  muscles  are  not  furnished  with  thope^ 
fatty  membranes  in  which  the  fat  is  stored,  and  which  give 
to  the  skin  of  the  animal  that  sure  indication  of  a  disposi* 
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tion  to  fatten  which  we  know  as  "  the  touch.^  It  only  needs 
a  careful  observation  of  the  calyes  thns  reared  to  convince 
anj  unprejudiced  mind  that  there  is  no  economy  in  the  ea- 
viog  thus  effected.  Substitutes  are  frequently  employed, 
and  undoubtedly  lessen  the  bad  effects ;  but  when  the  pri- 
mary object  is  to  produce  a  superior  class  of  stock,  it  wiU 
be  desirable  for  the  calves  to  have  a  liberal  supply  of  new 
milk  for  at  least  two  months.  Linseed  b  very  valuable  as 
an  assistant  or  substitute.  Linseed  gruel  and  Irish  moss 
are  also  very  good  for  this  purpose.  These  substitutes 
are  very  often  employed,  especially  the  mixture  of  linseed 
and  bean-meal  with  molasses.  The  Irish  moss  is  extens- 
ively used  in  some  districts,  and  with  successful  results** 

The  time  of  weaning  must  depend  in  some  measure  upon 
the  season  of  the  year  when  the  calves  are  born.  As  far 
as  possible  they  should  be  ready  to  wean  in  the  month  of 
May,  atd  if  they  have  been  carefully  managed  for  three  or 
four  months  previously,  they  will  be  quite'ready  for  wean- 
ing. The  calves  which  may  have  been  born  in  the  pre- 
ceding November  or  December  will  have  made  much  more 
progress,  and  will  also  make  more  rapid  growth  during  the 
ensuing  seaaon,  for  this  advance,  before  going  upon  grass. 
The  calf  should  be  gradually  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
green  meat^  and  some  early  vetches,  rye,  clover,  Ac,  will 
not  only  be  an  agreeable  chaii^e  with  its  regular  supplies 
for  food— cut  roots  and  hay — ^but  it  will  prepare  the  stom- 
ach for  the  more  juicy  food  on  which  it  is  about  to  be  put. 

When  the  heritage  has  made  good  progress,  and  the 
weather  become  mild,  the  calves  will  be  ready  for  going 
out.  At  first  they  should  be  put  upon  young  seeds,  and 
allowed  to  remain  rather  longer  each  day.  It  ^ill  be 
better  for  them  to  be  sheltered  at  night  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  as  the  coldness  may  cause  a  very  undesirable  check. 

•nuM  tabtUiioM  are  perbapi  m  food  m  sny  for  mtkfaif  gra«I  for  eslrei.  Son*,  bow- 
«T«r,  eoiitldar  tb*t  gtrlog  aabatittttos  for  milk  in  this  form  ooeottrsfM  »ddi1j  in  th«  ttomaob 
•Dd  MovrliK'  OilvMaoonlennito««ifrMhli&tMd«ak«in4dr7sUt*.Mido*ot]iW4rtliilt 
it  to  oatUj  digMtad,  and  so  well  flttod  to  promote  health  and  growth.— &K 
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In  fact,  the  calves  would  be  better  if  they  had  the  means 
of  takiDg  shelter  through  the  fir^t  sammer,  for  ezcesBive 
heat  and  cold  are  alike  to  be  avoided.  An  occasional 
change  of  herbage,  with  a  free  supply  of  water,  will  be  the 
chief  points  to  be  attended  to  through  the  first  summer. 
The  calves  should  take  the  precedence  of  old  stock,  and 
the  latter  should  finish  the  fields  after  the  calves  are  taken 
away.  If  the  supply  of  grass  is  abundant  and  good,  this 
will  be  sufficient  for  them  during  the  first  summer. 

If  it  should  be  wished  to  push  forward  the  calf  to  an 
unusual  degree,  and  it  has  up  to  this  time  been  sucking 
the  cow,  both  may  be  turned  out  into  good  grass,  and  the 
aid  of  the  cow  will  be  very  evident  in  the  growth  of  the 
calf.  This,  however,  is  only  to  be  done  in  extraordinary 
C€t8es ;  for,  provided  the  calves  have  been  brought  forward 
well  and  prepared  for  turning  out  as  directed,  a  good  sup- 
ply of  grass  will  enable  them  to  make  sufficient  progress 
for  all  general  purposes. 

Such,  then,  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper  management  of 
the  calf,  from  the  period  of  its  birth  until,  as  a  yearling, 
it  is  brought  to  the  homestead  for  a  further  course  of  treat- 
ment. A  system  is  thus  adopted  which  leads  to  a  constant 
and  progressive  development  of  all  parts  of  the  body, 
whilst  the  healthy  discharge  of  the  functions  of  life  is 
carefully  provided  for.  But  it  frequently  happens  that 
we  have  a  neglectful  system  pursued,  and  the  result  is, 
that  we  have  diseases  peculiar  to  this  age,  which  need 
special  notice,  not  only  because  they  urgently  press  upon 
us  the  importance  of  prevention — which  is  always  better 
than  the  cure — but  also  to  remind  those  who  have  taken  a 
false  course  how  to  correct  the  ills  which  have  arisen 
therefrom* 

The  earliest  disease  from  which  calves  suffer  most  com- 
monly is  OosHvenesa.  Many  of  these  cases  arise  from  the 
prejudice  on  the  minds  of  some  persons  against  uuing  the 
first  milk  which  the  cow  produces.    This  is  much  denser 
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and  deeper  oolored  than*  ordiDary  milk,  and  is  Talnable 
as  a  purgative  to  a  newly -born  calf,  being  the  safest  and 
most  effectual  agent  which  can  be  employed.  Many,  from 
a  mistaken  prejudice,  have  this  milk  drawn  from  the  cow 
and  thrown  away.  The  consequence  is,  the  calf  loses  thi^ 
natural  medicine,  a  costiveness  ensues,  which  is  very  often 
obstinate  in  its  nature  and  difficult  to  overcome.  At  other 
times  it  is  caused  by  dry  food,  such  as  hay,  passing  into 
the  stomach  of  the  young  animal  before  it  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive it.  In  these  cases  I  should  give  two  or  three  ounceB 
of  castor-oil,  or  else  two  or  three  ounces  of  Epsom  salts, 
and  1  drachm  of  powder  ginger. 

Navel-iU  is  referable,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  over- 
sight and  neglect  at  the  time  of  birth.  Bleeding  is  often 
suffered  to  continue,  and  drain  the  calf's  strength,  whilst 
a  careful  ligature  of  twine  would  have  prevented  the  loss. 

Inflammation  of  the  Stomach  is  also  another  result  of 
careless  management,  generally  arising  from  the  calf  being 
allowed  to  drink  its  milk  greedily  and  rapidly,  instead  of 
suckiog  it  gently.  The  result  is,  that  the  milk  is"  swal- 
lowed more  rapidly  than  the  stomach  can  receive  it,  and 
hence  is  forced  into  the  rumen.  Here  it  becomes  sour  and 
curdles  ;  the  cheesy  matter  remains,  irritating  the  coat  of 
the  stomach,  and  finally  producing  inflammation.  This  is 
the  cause  of  death  in  a  large  number  of  calves,  and  little 
can  be  done  except  by  prevention.  A  dose  of  Epsom  salts 
may  relieve  the  inflammation,  especially  if  given  when  the 
appetite  first  falls  off.  It  is  generally  accompapied  with 
grating  of  the  teeth. 

Soouring  may  be  produced  by  several  means  :  a  sudden 
change  of  keep,  and  the  use  of  indigestible  food,  are  the 
more  frequent  causes.  The  former  should  always  be  care- 
fully guarded  against,  but  the  cause  will  generally  suggest 
the  remedy.  If  they  are  removed  to  food  of  more  solid 
•charaoter,  it  will  probably  cease,  but  care  must  be  taken 
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not  to  allow  the  bowels  to  become  too  costive.  Should  the 
chaDge  of  food  not  prove  effectual,  some  of  the  cordial 
named  below  will  be  found  nsefal. 

When  the  diarrhoea  arises  from  indigestible  food  remain- 
ing  in  the  stomach  and  causing  an  irritation  of  the  mem- 
branes, it  is  evident  that  some  medicine  must  be  given  to 
remove  the  offending  matter,  such  as  castor-oil  or  the  Ep- 
som salts  and  ginger  already  named  ;  this  may  be  followed 
by  the  use  of  a  cordial  or  astringent  mixture,  consisting  of 
— cateohu,  1  uuuce;  epirit^  of  wine,  1  ounce  ;  laudanum,  1 
ounce ;  water,  1  pint — in  doses  from  one  to  two  ounces 
twice  daily. 

The  Management  of  Yearling  ffe]fe7S  may  now  be  noticed. 
These  will  be  brought  from  the  field  in  which  they  have 
been  summered,  and  placed  in  sheltered  situations  near  the 
homestead.  An  open  yard,  with  sufficient  shedding,  is  by 
far  the  best  place  for  wintering  young  growing  stock,  and 
especially  in  preparing  them  for  avoiding  the  quarter-evil, 
to  which  heifers  of  this  age  are  peculiarly  liable.  Exer- 
cise is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  young  and  growing 
stock,  as  it  enables  them  to  bring  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  into  action,  and  thus  induces  a  healthy  development 
of  the  organism.  In  addition  to  which,  if  young  cattle 
have  good  shelter,  and  can  at  all  times  rest  in  a  dry  and 
comfortable  position,  they  become  more  hardy  in  their 
constitution,  and  better  able  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
disease,  than  that  enervated  and  enfeebled  class  of  stock 
which  are  confined  in  warm  and  ill-ventilated  buildings 
during  the  winter  months.  I  have  experienced  the  differ- 
ence in  a  marked  degree,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
the  want  of  exercise,  and  the  too  careful  housing  which 
young  stock  sometimes  receive,  are  frequently  productive 
of  much  injury  to  the  constitution.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  stock  are  neglected,  and  have  little  or  no  shelter 
from  the  storms  of  winter,  they  must  necessarily  suffer 
therefrom.    The  medium  course  is  the  best.    Give  the 
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youDg  cattle  warm  and  comfortable  shedding,  with  plenty 
of  exercia^y  fresh  air,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  bedding,  and 
no  fear  need  be  entertained  but  that  they  will  thrive  bet- 
ter, and  remain  more  healthy  throughont  the  winter  and 
fcXLowvng  summer^  than  when  kept  in  any  other  manner, 
especially  nnder  a  system  which  shields  them  from  every 
change  of  temperature,  like  conservatory  plants.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the 
difference  in  their  coats  in  the  spring.  If  they  are  thus 
treated  they  retain  their  rough  coats,  as  nature  intended 
they  should,  until  the  weather  renders  it  desirable  for 
them  to  be  cast  away  ;  when  young  stock  come  from  the 
houses  in  the  spring,  they  generally  have  the  sleek  coat  of 
summer  to  withstand  weather  for  which  it  is  not  sufficient, 
and  the  result  is  a  check,  which  is  in  most  cases  accompa- 
nied with  an  inflammatory  tendency. 

It  may  be  argued  that  an  economy  of  food  requires  a 
different  system  of  management.  I  readily  yield  the  point 
that  stock  which  are  thus  exposed  require  more  food  than 
others  will  consume  in  more  sheltered  situations, — and 
hence  there  is  a  sacrifice  made  in  this  respect.  Bat  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  sacrifice  which  is  well  worth  making, 
because  you  obtain  thereby  a  degree  of  hardiness  for  the 
animal  which  is  extremely  valuable,  and  in  comparison 
with  which  the  extra  food  consumed  is  not  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

The  usual  food  for  yearlings  during  the  first  winter  is 
hay  and  turnips.  This  is  a  very  suitable  food,  but  the 
addition  of  1  or  2  lbs.  of  oil  cake  daily,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  breed,  will  tavor  their  growth  and  oondition, 
and  much  more  than  repay  the  expense  (say  Id.  to^d.  per 
day)  in  the  animal,  whilst  the  manure  in  the  yard  will  be 
of  superior  quality.  Hitherto  the  use  of  oil  cake  has  been 
too  much  confined  to  the  fattening  stock  of  the  farm,  but  I 
believe  its  use  upon  ths  store  stock  is  frequently  attended 
with  more  frofit  than  upon  the  fat  stock.    It  is,  however, 
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worthy  of  a  passing  remark,  that  store  stock  thus  accus- 
tomed to  small  quantities  of  oil-cake  subsequently  fatten 
more  easily  than  others  not  thus  prepared  for  fattening. 
It  will  generally  be  found  desirable  to  fasten  up  store 
stock  whilst  having  their  cake ;  a  more  regular  consump- 
tion will  then  take  place,  and  the  stronger  animals  will  be 
restrained  from  taking  the  share  of  a  weaker  neighbor. 

Another  point  in  the  management  of  growing  stock,  and 
which  is  of  great  importance,  is  quiet  and  gentle  treat- 
ment—everything like  harshness  being  studiously  avoided. 
They  should  rather  be  accustomed  to  receive  attention,  and 
allow  persons  to  approach  them  without  fear.  In  some 
yards  it  is  almost  impossible  to  approach  them  without  the 
danger  of  their  injuring  themselves  in  their  attempts  to 
escape ;  whilst  in  other  cases,  when  accustomed  to  quiet 
treatment,  strangers  even  may  approach  and  examine  them. 

By  continuing  such  a  careful  and  liberal  course  of  treat- 
ment throughout  the  winter,  we  shall  find  the  yearlings  in 
good  condition,  and  ready  for  being  turned  out  to  grass  aa 
soon  as  the  season  and  the  herbage  are  sufficiently  ad* 
vanced.  During  the  second  summer  shelter  and  good  keep 
will  be  equally  beneficial,  although  not  equally  imperative, 
Btill  nothing  like  a  check  should  ever  be  allowed.  The 
vse  of  oil-cake  may  be  advantageously  continued  to  a  small 
extent — say  1  lb.  daily ;  but  when  the  pasture  is  deficient, 
it  may  be  increased.  This  will  improve  the  land,  whilst 
the  stock  will  grow  better  and  be  much  more  healthy.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  found  that  the  use  of  small  quantities  of 
oil-cake  has  prevented  the  quarter-evil — a  disease  much 
dreaded  by  most  stock-breeders.* 

•  Ifr.  WilMtt,  Bdiogton  M*iiM,  ooiufdera  the  om  of  liiiMad-oake  at  a  ip«ei|p  Id  qoarUr  •rO. 
Wm  inva^a*bl«  Pria*  Report  on  tb«  RaarlDgof  Gattla,  pnbUtlitd  in  tbe  Truuaotions,  may  be 
eooaaltad  on  this  pobit  I  haTa  narar  aaat  with  a  aaaa  of  thia  diaaata  in  all  mj  axferianea. 
Good  kaap'og,  howarar,  may  be  eonaidare d  not  aa  a  pTerantiTa  In  arar  j  ioatanca,— « fkmoiifl 
btacder  cf  improTad  short-horoa  baTing  loat  in  ona  aanuner  foar  ealraa^— which  had  baan 
iraatad  in  tha  moat  liberal  maonar.  Tba  atma  braader  had  loac  from  lima  to  tima  ao  many 
frta  aoimala  by  tba  disaaaa,  that  ba  h«d  to  gtTa  up,  from  pradantial  motirea,  tha  braedicg  of 
Taloabla  vtook.  Thia  Instance  is  ratbar  against  tha  idea  that  oil  cake  ia  an  nnfkiling  lamady 
agaioat  tha  malady.  Other  agenta,  uneh  aa  atmoapbario  inflaancea  or  natua  of  tha  aoU,  havt 
lunAX  pfobabOitj  not  a  Uttia  to  do  wtthit-J*  A.,  AthabtaMterd. 
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This  quarter-evU  ie  a  subtle  complaint,  which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  our  yearlings.  It  carries  off  large  numbers  of 
stock,  and  when  its  attack  is  commenced  there  is  little 
hope  of  recovery.  One  general  canse  may  be  observed 
in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  and  it  is  the  result  of  bad 
management.  For  some  canse  or  other  the  yearlings  hare 
had  a  check  in  their  growth.  It  may  be  from  being  win- 
tered  badly,  or  possibly  from  being  put  upon  inferior  pas- 
tare  in  the  early  summer,  or  it  may  be  from  sudden  change 
from  warm  buildings  during  the  cold  nights  of  May,  fol* 
lowed  by  a  sudden  removal  to  better  keep  or  more  shelter. 
The  first  result  of  this  change  is  a  gradual  improvement  in 
the  animal,  which  continues  in  a  marked  degree  until  the 
system  is  preparing  more  blood  from  this  rich  food  than 
it  has  energy  to  use,  and  the  result  is  an  inflammatory  ac* 
tion  in  one  quarter  of  the  body.  Had  the  system  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement,  it  would 
have  been  prepared  for  the  healthy  employment  of  the 
nourishment  brought  into  the  system,  but  as  this  nourish- 
ment  follows  a  period  of  scarcity,  the  system  receives  this 
rapid  increase  of  rich  blood  more  quickly  than  it  regains 
its  energy  to  use  it,  and  hence  an  inflammatory  action  com- 
mences. 

There  are  various  modes  adopted  to  prevent  this  attack. 
A  seaton  in  the  dewlap  is  frequently  employed  with  suc- 
cess. Occasional  doses  of  purgative  medicine  have  boBD 
found  useful.  The  cause,  however,  appears  to  suggest  the 
preventive  by  avoiding  periods  of  insuflScient  food  being 
fol^wed  by  strong  keep.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that 
the  keep  is  not  sufficiently  abundant  for  the  stock,  but 
thid  should  4>e  met  by  the  use  of  artificial  food  (such  as  oil- 
cake, for  instance,)  and  great  caution  should  be  shown  in 
putting  stock  upon  better  keep  after  they  have  had  a  short 
supply. 

If,  however,  the  quarter-evil  makes  its  appearance,  I 
have  been  frequently  successful  in  curing  the  animal  by 
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giving  one  of  the  following  powders  three  times  dailj— * 
digitalis,  1  scrapie  ;  nitre,  1  drachm  ;  tartar,  antimony,  1 
semple.  Its  utility  depends  npon  its  immediate  use,  for 
loss  of  half  an  hour  may  determine  against  its  being  of  any 
service.  The  appearance  of  this  disease  should  lead  to  ex- 
tra diligence  in  preventing  any  others  from  suffering  in 
the  same  manner,  as  generally  there  are  others  similarly 
predisposed  for  its  attack. 

BJie^imaiiam  is  often  productive  of  much  inconveniencOi 
and  especially  amongst  cattle  of  this  age.  It  generally 
arises  from  a  want  of  sufficient  shelter,  or  from  stock  being 
kept  in  low,  damp  land  late  in  the  season.  Remedies  are 
here  of  little  service,  for  the  attack  soon  passes  off  after 
they  are  removed  from  the  cause.* 

Management  of  Ttoo^ear-old  Hetfers.^-IAtile  need  be 
added  to  the  foregoing  to  describe  the  course  of  manage* 
ment  which  should  be  adopted  the  following  season,  for  it 
is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  former  year's  practice.  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  at  once  to  consider  the  time  at  which 
heifers  should  be  allowed  to  breed.  The  practice  of  breed- 
ers differs  as  widely  as  it  is  possible,  and  many  adopt  a 
course  they  do  not  entirely  approve  of,  to  overcome  greater 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  making  many  of 
our  best  animals  breed.  These  difficulties  are  oftentimes 
almost  insurmountable,  and  many  of  our  best  animals  are 
consequently  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  butcher,  with  a 
very  reluctant  will  on  the  part  of  the  breeder.  It  is  very 
desirable  we  should  understand  the  causes  which  come  into 
operation,  as  they  are  productive  of  much  inconvenience 
and  delay,  and  frequently  lead  to  the  loss  of  our  best 
>  animals. 

The  fact  is,  what  we  consider  a  perfect  animal  is  alto« 

*  Tbtefleet  of  rheamatiflm  is  ondertUted ;  it  frt qxMntlj  awvaaft  uk  «ggr»Tattd  foniii  whoA 
OBM  tb«  llgAturet  and  mombranM  of  tho  jointa  get  inflamod.  A  ehionks  ttndeniMt  or  inflam- 
mation  iota  in— for  raeh  oaMs  thore  is  no  onto.  Tonng  balla  an  moat  sobject  to  it.  It  Is 
•iippoMdbrmanytobotbotfbetaofoold,ehIllfl,orwaatof  raffleknt  oxmoIm  irhilo  tbt  aol- 
mau  an  aUowod  nntritioas  food.— J.  D. 
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gether  an  nnnataral  development.  The  consequence  isy 
tbat  as  we  diverge  from  the  original  type,  so  increased 
difficalties  are  thrown  in  our  way  for  reproducing  animala 
possessing  snch  onnataral  characters.  If  we  take  an  ordi- 
nary cow  or  heifer,  reared  on  common  land  or  moors — ^it 
may  be,  nnder  many  hardships  and  privations— we  find  na 
difiEicnlty  in  breeding  from  snch  an  animal ;  but  when  we 
have — ^as  we  call  them — ^better  bred  animals  to  deal  with^. 
we  find  a  progressive  series  of  difficulties.  Are  we  then  to 
consider  the  design  of  nature  incomplete  in  this  respect? 
Oertainly  not.  This  is  no  solitary  instance  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  improving  natural  produce  which  stimulate  the 
energy  and  industry  of  man,  and  of  the  reward  which  fol- 
lows his  perseverance.  Look  at  the  general  produce  of  a 
farm,  and  observe  the  extent  to  which  many  of  our  most 
valuable  productions  differ  from  and  surpass  the  original 
specimens  from  which  they  may  have  been  obtained.  All, 
however,  if  neglected,  possess  a  tendency,  as  it  is  termed, 
to  degenerate,  or,  in  other  words,  to  resume  their  original 
character ;  and  this  is  doubtless  a  valuable  property.  Our 
improved  cattle  do  not  possess  those  conditions  which  are 
best  adapted  for  perpetuating  the  species ;  and  it  becomes 
evident,  upon  examination,  that  nature,  whilst  she  has 
with  jealous  care  made  abundant  provisions  for  perpetu- 
ating every  description  of  animal  and  plant,  and  given 
them  habits  and  developments  best  adapted  to  this  end, 
has  at  the  same  time  given  them  expansive  capabilities. 
Thus,  under  the  care  of  man,  they  are  capable  of  improve* 
ment ;  but  as  soon  as  he  neglects  them,  they  gradually 
re-assume  their  original  form,  in  which  they  are  independ- 
ent of  his  care.  So  far,  then,  from  being  an  imperfection 
in  the  design  of  nature,  we  see  here  how  she  encourages 
those  who  strive  for  improvement,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
she  has  not  overlooked  the  safety  of  the  species  when  neg- 
lected and  uncared  for  by  man. 
The  difficulties  which  impede  our  breeding  from  highly 
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developed  animalB  are  twofold — ^barrenness,  and  incapaohy 
to  retain  the  embryo.  These  are  too  often  looked  npon  as 
similar,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  these  two 
manses.  Barrenness  reeiDts  from  an  imperfect  develop- 
ment or  action  of  the  organs  of  generation ;  bnt  in  order 
that  this  may  be  fnlly  understood,  it  will  be  important  to 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  process  of  productive  generation. 
The  seed  is  formed  in  the  ovaries  of  the  female ;  as  soon 
as  an  ovnm  is  fnlly  ripened,  it  oanses  a  very  great  degree 
of  excitement,  and  the  animal  manifests  its  desire  for  tibe 
male.  This  period  is  determined  by  the  ovnm  becoming 
fnlly  matured.  Around  the  mouth  of  the  ovarium  we  find 
the  flmbrias,  which  hold  in  their  convoluted  folds  the  ovum 
thrown  off  by  the  female,  until  the  same  is  impregnated  by 
the  seminal  fluid  of  the  male.  The  impregnated  ovum 
then  descends  through  one  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  into  the 
uterus,  and  the  development  of  the  embryo  into  a  foetus 
immediately  commences. 

R  is  evident  that  many  circumstances  may  render  ih& 
animal  incapable  of  breeding ;  for  instance,  malformation 
of  any  of  the  parte,  and  also  want  of  energy  in  the  system 
to  enable  the  ova  to  be  formed.  Natural  barrenness  of 
this  kind  is  beyond  our  control,  and  the  animal  will  have 
to  be  fed  ;  but  generally  speakiug,  the  animal  comes  into 
heat  periodically,  and  hence  some  other  cause  is  indicated, 
for  it  seldom  if  ever  happens  V  at  an  animal  which  is  inca- 
pable of  breeding  from  the  two  former  causes  manifests 
this  desire  for  the  male.  When,  however,  this  is  never 
observed,  it  is  an  old  fashioned  plan  to  give  her  a  quart 
of  milk  from  a  cow  which  is  bulling,  and  it  is  said  to  pro- 
duce an  excitement  of  the  energy  which  had  previously 
remained  dormant. 

The  majority  of  cases  of  difiBcult  breeding  may  be  traced 
to  the  excitement  of  the  uterus  throwing  off  the  impregna- 
ted ovum  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  and  become  fully 
developed  into  a  foetus.    The  consequence  is,  that  many 
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animalB  continBe  to  tAe  the  bull  month  after  19011th  with^ 
oat  being  prodnctivep  and  various  methods  have  been 
adopted  to  overoome  this  difficnlty.  Some  bleed  the  ani- 
miJ  immediately  upon  her  taking  the  bnll,  bo  as  to  draw 
away  blood  from  the  part,  and  decrease  the  ezcitoment ; 
others  throw  water  over  the  hinder  part  of  the  animal, 
with  a  view  of  driving  the  blood  to  the  interior  portion  of 
the  body ;  another  method  is  to  throw  some  water  into  one 
of  the  ears  of  the  animal ;  this  gives  a  shock  to  the  system, 
and  the  fright  draws  off  the  attention,  and  ooiisequently 
lessens  the  excitement  in  the  ntems.  I  have  found  the 
most  snccessfnl  plan  is  to  allow  the  bull  to  serve  again 
when  the  period  of  heat  is  passing  off.  -It  is,  however^ 
generally  necessary  to  nse  a  yoni^  ball  for  this  purpose. 

Many  breeders  of  high-bred  stock,  to  overcome  this  evil, 
have  their  heifers  pat  to  the  bull  very  much  earlier  than 
they  otherwise  would  do — ^in  some  cases  when  little  more 
than  yearlings.  It  is  very  evident  that  a  great  sacrifice  is 
made  by  adopting  this  plan.  Before  an  animal  has  made 
ite  growth  and  its  parts  have  become  fully  developed,  the 
energy  of  the  system  is  diverted  towards  another  object ; 
if,  therefore,  the  nourishment  which  the  heifer  receives  is 
divided  between  promoting  its  own  growth  and  that  of  the 
calf,  it  is  evident  that  both  will  suffer  therefrom.  The 
parent  is  thus  thrown  out  of  proper  form  by  the  weight  it 
has  to  support,  and  the  entire  system  suffers  from  an  exces- 
sive demaod  on  its  streogtb.  The  offspring  is  equally 
prejudiced,  for  it  receives  the  constitution  of  an  enfeebled 
parent,  and  for  a  considerable  time  shows  the  ill  effects  up- 
on its  system.* 

It  has  been  considered  that  this  difficulty  of  breeding  is 
a  necessary  consequeDce,  but  I  have  toa  great  extent  over- 
come it  by  adopting  the  following  plan.    Presume  thai  we 

*B«ifert  iDAf,  At  •ixtMQ  monlhi,  if  properlj  dev«lop«d,  be  pat  to  bretd  witboutaBj  iajmri- 
OM  •cmequenccny  provided  al«a7>  that  tbej  wre  liberaUj  fed  daring  the  period  of  ffe«t*tion» 
and  not  aiHitred  to  tvokle  their  ouiprlng  B7  being  put  00  good  pteture  Uiey  viU  gT««r  trmij, 
and  ihie  practice  almoft  lotaree  them  golog  on  breediog,  andtbeir  shape  ia  not  injured  —J.  iX 
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are  dealing  with  a  c}ioice  lot  of  heifersi  wl^iph  have  h^ 
ey^ry  ipeana  and  opportunity  of  becoming  fully  developed, 
and  that  from  the  period  of  birth  nntil  they  are,  say,  from 
twenty-one  monthe  to  two  years  old,  they  have  been  reared 
.  with  a  vie.iv  of  producing  a&  perfect  animals  as  the  breed 
will  allow.  Suppose  them  to  have  been  calved  early  in 
the  year,  they  W0|uld,  when  brought  into  tibe  yards,  be 
twenty-one  months  or  thereabouts:  instead  of  putting  thep 
upon  good  food,  they  should  be  put  upon  a  straw  diet  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  not  simply  that  they  may  pick  over 
the  choicest  portions,  but  eat  the  greater  part  supplied  ta 
them.  The  result  is,  that  this  diet  leads  to  a  loss  of  condi* 
tion,  and  a  greater  aptitude  for  breeding  immediatdy  re- 
,8ults ;  tor  it  is  a  law  pf  nature,  that  any  check  upon  the 
animal  which  threatens  to  endanger  its  peri^anency  (dis- 
.;^4fse  excepjt#d)  diverts  the  energy  of  ^he  body  to  a  reprp- 
d.uotiQU,  of,  its  species. 

I  have  seen  l^he  end  gajjpied  by  pending  stpck  to  another 
4istrict,  givii^  them  changei  of  climate  and  herbage,  but  it 
must  be  to  inferior  rather  than  superior  kept.  Heifera 
which  have  beepi^emoyed  frpm  rich  lands  in  eonsequenc<y 
of  tl^e  QQ^uccessfnlendeavonr  tqo^^^e  them  produce  stock,, 
^pd  put  upon  the  mopra,  haye  been  found  to  breed  direct- 
ly. Of  course^  judgment  must  be  Tised  in  the  degree  to* 
which  ^ph  a  qheck  should  be  cajrried,  for  a,  remedy  which 
in  itself  js,yali(^ble  niay  be  rendered  destructive  by  inju- 
dicious use. 

ify  own  experience  and  observation  ]eM  me  to  the  oon- 
dosion  that,  through  the  ea^-ly  stages  of  life,  a  liberal  sys 
liem  of  feeding  is  most  desirable,  and  that,  it  should  be  con- 
tinued until  the  iMiimal  has  become  well  developed  and 
r^fidy  for  breeding.  Then  give  a  sudden  chapge  from 
good  keeping  to  straw  diet,  and  after  four  to  six  weeks 
commence  using  the  bull.  I  would  strongly  urge  that  the 
bull  should  not  be  used  until  the  heifers  are  thus  prepar- 
ed ;  for  when  once  an  animal  has  returned  to  the  bull,  it 
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has  a  greener  tendaDoj  to  do  afterwards.  I  therefore  stroDg- 
ly  recommend  breeders  not  to  nse  the  bull  first,  and,  having 
found  it  fail,  then  to  adopt  the  above  system.  They  should 
be  carefully  separated  from  other  stock  for  some  hours  after 
they  take  the  bull  each  time,  and  subsequently  kept 
apart  uptil  all  signs  of  heat  have  passed  away.  Should 
any  cases  arise  in  which  the  heifers  fail  to  prove  in  calf  by 
this  method,  and  the  breed  is  of  such  value  as*  to  render 
-the  additional  expense  but  of  little  importance,  send  them 
:away  to  the  nearest  common  or  moor  for  the  following  sea- 
son, and  let  them  be  regularly  brought  to  a  good  bull  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  any  which  prove  to  be  in  calf  should 
gradually  receive  better  food. 

The  difficulties  with  which  breeders  have  to  contend  are 
not  confined  to  the  female  side ;  it  is  therefore  important 
to  glance  at  the  other  part  of  the  question.  In  rearing  the 
bull  the  principles  I  have  named  apply  with  equal  forcOi 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  are  not  equally  disregarded.  In 
fact,  the  generally  received  impression  is,, the  young  bull 
should  have  every  opportunity  for  arriving  at  a  perfect 
growth.  I  shall  not  therefore  occupy  valuable  space  by  a 
recapitulation,  but  rather  state  that  the  same  liberal  sys- 
tem of  feeding  is  of  even  greater  importance  in  the  case  of 
of  the  bull  than  I  have  represented  to  be  for  the  heifers. 
Many  allow  young  bulls  to  commence  serving  cows  when 
twelve  months  old,  but  it  is  not  to  be  recommended.  I 
should  rather  advise  delay  until  twenty  or  twenty-four 
Inonths  old.  Up  to  this  time  every  inducement  should  be 
given  to  the  system  to  attain  a  perfect  development  by  a 
careful  course  of  management.  Afterwards,  however,  whilst 
used  as  a  breeding  animal,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  bull 
in  good  condition,  but  not  as  fat  as  is  usually  done.  It  is 
true  that  "  fat  hides  faults,^'  but  the  breeder  need  not  thus 
blind^himself,  and  add  to  any  existing  deficiency  in  the 
animal  a  want  of  vigor  and  energy  which  it  is  so  important 
the  bull  should  possess. 
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We  may  eafely  take  it  as  a  rule  that,  after  a  bull  has  at- 
tained a  fall  development,  our  object  should  be  to  keep 
him  in  active  working  condition^  rather  than  as  a  fat  bnl- 
lock.  It  is  altogether  a  false  idea  that  a  tendency  to  this 
■excessive  fatness  is  given  to  the  stock.  My  own  conviction 
is,  that  the  same  bull,  in  good  working  condition,  wonld 
throw  a  more  healthy  calf  than  he  would  when  excessive- 
ly fat,  and  with  at  least  an  equal  disposition  for  fatting. 
In  addition  to  this  we  must  not  overlook  the  large  number 
of  failures  and  disappointments  which  arise  from  fat  bulls. 
There  is  less  activity  and  less  power  without  any  compen- 
eating  advantage ;  and  therefore  I  suggest  that  the  bull 
should  be  allowed  to  become  well  developed  before  being 
used,  and  subsequently,  whilst  being  fed  liberally,  the  food 
ought  rather  to  have  a  tendency  to  form  muscle  than  fat. 

We  may  now  refer  to  some  other  causes  which  render 
bulls  unproductive  of  stock.  There  may  be  a  natural  in- 
capacity to  produce  stock  from  malformation;  but  this, 
although  existing  in  some  instances,  is  not  frequent.  Some- 
times, however,  an  animal  having  produced  calves  loses  the 
power  of  reproduction  either  for  a  time  or  permanently ; 
this  is  generally  the  result  of  disease.  It  may  arise  from 
over-exertion,  or  premature  use,  but  more  frequently  from 
in'flamatory  action,  induced  by  contact  with  cows  which 
have  been  driven  far,  or  which  have  been  running  about 
violently.  Many  choice  bulls  are  thus  injured  from  cows 
being  sent  considerable  distances.  Cows  which  have  been 
driven  for  a  distance  should  always  remain  in  some  loose- 
box  as  long  as  may  be  prudent,  so  as  to  cool  down  before 
'  being  put  to  the  bull.  If,  however,  the  bull  has  caught  this 
disease,  he  should  be  kept  from  breeding  for  a  time,  and 
the  parts  regularly  fomented,  and  cooling  medicine  given. 
Mischief  generally  happens  from  the  early  symptoms  be- 
ing neglected,  and  thus  the  bull  often  becomes  worthless. 

Close  relationship  of  blood  is  another  cause  of  unproduo* 
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tive  bnIlB ;  aud  they  are  often  oondemnedi  as  incapable  for 
producing  calyes,  when  an  entire  chcmge  of  blood  dia- 
proves  their  incapacity.  This  is  even  more  evident  with 
heifers. 

In  coDJanction  with  this  part  of  my  subject,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  make  a  few  passing  comments  upon  the  chief 
points  of  character  which  should  be  possessed  by  breed- 
ing animals.  I  do  so  irrespective  of  breed ;  for  although 
each  distinct  breed  may  have  its  own  peculiarities,  yet 
there  are  certain  qualities  which  should  be  possessed  by 
all  breeds  in  common  with  each  other.  The  first  point  to  be 
clearly  settled  is  the  class  of  animal  to  be  produced.  It  is  not 
enough  to  decide  upon  breediug  from  a  cow  or  heifer  ;  we 
must  rather  decide  what  we  want  to  produce,  and  select 
our  animals  accordingly.  It  may  be  either  breeding,  dairy, 
or  beef-producing  stock,  which  is  required,  but  each  ren- 
ders a  modified  course  desirable,  and  I  may  say  necessary. 

Breeding  Stock. — As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  taken  that, 
to  produce  superior  breeding  stock,  no  middle  course  is 
safe  or  successful.  The  best  stock  obtainable  should  be 
bred  from,  and  it  is  bad  policy  to  spare  any  moderate,  out- 
lay in  securing  first-class  anions.  Many  obtain  second- 
class  animals,  and  endeavor  to  raise  from  them  superior 
breeding  stock.  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  wron^  policy  to 
adopt.  Breeders  will  not  generally  spare  their  best  ani- 
mals, and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  best  cannot  be 
obtained.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  choice  but  to  select 
the  best  that  may  be  obtainable. 

In  such  cases  pedigree  is  fully  entitled  to  our  considera- 
tion, and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  watched  with  cart. 
In  all  cases  where  the  breed  has  been  carefully  preserved 
pure,  great  benefit  will  result  from  doing  so.  The  charac- 
ter of  a  breed  becomes  more  and  more  concentrated  and 
oonfirmed  in  a  pedigree  animal,  and  this  character  is  ren- 
dered more  fully  hereditary  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  generations  through  which  it  has  been  transmitted.    By 
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tiifi.iid  of  p^d^ree,  purity  of  bloo4  mmr  be  ipsnred,  and 
a  •ystematic  plan  adopted  by  which  we  can  perpetuate 
diatinct  familieB,  and  thereby  obtain  a  change  of  blood 
without  ita  being  a  croaa.  It  ia  evident  that  any  one  adopt- 
ing a  eystematic  arrangement  will  be  able  to  do  thia  more 
effeotnally  than  another  without  thia  aid.  Thia  is  the  more 
important  when  the  number  of  families  is  small,  as  ia  the 
caae  with  Devona  and  Herefords,  especially  the  former. 
The  individual  animals  from  which  the  Devons  are  descen- 
ded are  very  limited  in  number  and  in  a  few  hands,  but, 
with  some  honorable  exceptions,  little  attention  is  given 
to  this  point.  The  importance  is  rendered  evident  by  the 
decreasing  size  of  the  breed,  the  number  of  barren  heifers,, 
and  the  increaaed  delicacy  of  constitution  shown  in  the 
stock  of  many  breeders  of  that  district  who  are  not  partic* 
ular  in  this  respect.  The  contrast  between  such  herds, 
and  tiiose  in  which  more  care  and  judgment  are  exercised  r 
renders  the  advantages  of  attention  to  pedigree  very  evi- 
dent ;  for  here  the  strength  of  constitution  is  retained,, 
together  with  many  of  the  advantages  of  this  valuable 
breed. 

Having  then,  with  due  consideration,  selected  the  breed 
and  the  families  of  that  breed  passing  the  points  which  are 
to  be  perpetuated,  it  is  necessary  to  take  individuals  tiiere* 
from.  The  cows  should  be  characterized  by  an  aptitude 
for  produdng  fine  calves  and  briuging  them  to  a  full  de* 
gree  of  development.  They  should  therefore  be  good  milk- 
ers, for  the  value  of  the  produce  will  be  very  much  regu- 
lated by  thia  character.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  see 
subsequently  that  this  property  is  in  no  degree  prejudicial 
to  any  other  desirable  point  of  character.  This  tendency 
to  produce  milk  not  only  influences  the  supply  of  food  to 
the  youDg  animal  after  its  birth,  when  any  deficiency  may 
be  remedied,  but  it  regulates  the  growth  of  the  calf  before 
birth,  when  a  substitute  cannot  be  used.  Thus  many  of 
our  best-bred  short-horn  cows  produce  calvae  which  are 
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Tery  imperfectly  developed  and  exoeedinglj  weak—- so 
much  80,  that  many  pereons  accnstomed  to  inferior  stock 
would  consider  them  scarcely  worth  rearing.  This  is  main- 
ly referable  to  the  supply  of  nonrishment  given  to  the  calf 
being  so  small,  for  the  subseqnent  supply  of  milk  clearly 
indicates  how  limited  had  been  the  support  given  to  the 
foetus." 

This  neglect  of  the  milking  disposition  is  a  great  evil  at 
the  present  day,  and  our  best  breeds  are  suffering,  and  will 
isontinue  to  suffer,  from  it  until  more  attention  is  given  to 
this  point  in  the  awards  at  the  National  Exhibitions.  Here 
it  should  be  made  a  leading  point  of  merit,  and  this  would 
stimulate  breeders  to  give  more  attention  to  it.  It  haa 
been  sadly  overlooked,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  High- 
land Agricultural  Society,  and  other  kindred  societies,  to 
do  much  to  bring  our  breeding  cows  into  a  more  satisfacto- 
ry state  in  this  respect.  Already,  great  complaints  have 
been  made  of  stock  sent  abroad,  and  particularly  from 
America,  which  acts  prejudicially  on  ourselves  ;  and  when 
it  is  seen  that  the  possession  of  milking  properties  may  be 
advantageously  encouraged  even  in  our  best  breeds,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  attention  rel)eat- 
edly  to  this  fact,  and  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  corrected. 

Breeding  cows  should  also  possess  strong  and  hedUky  oem- 
etittttionSj  and  there  are  certain  developments  of  figure 
which  indicate  their  existence.  No  one  would  consider  a 
flat-ribbed  animal  with  a  narrow  carcass  and  contracted 
chest  to  give  promises  of  health ;  neither  would  the  rising 
of  the  rump-bone  be  a  good  feature.  These  are  sure  signs 
of  a  predisposition  to  consumption  and  diarrhoea.  The 
fall  round  barrel  and  the  deep  wide  chest,  together  with  a 
level  back  and  broad  pins,  are  essential  points  of  healthy 
constitutions. 

We  are  well  aware  thai  many  diseases  are  transmitted 
from  parent  to  offspring,  which  must  be  jealously  guarded 
against.    Dysentery,  consumption,  scrofula,  and  rheumatic 
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affeotioDS  have  been  olearly  proved  to  be  perpetuated  m 
this  manner.  It  is  therefore  of  the  deepest  importance  to- 
ayoid  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  parents  selected  for  a 
herd  of  breeding  cattle.  The  three  former  frequently  re- 
Bult  from  relationship  being  too  close,  in  other  cases  aris- 
ing from  different  causes,  but  the  effect  is  the  same,  so  far 
as  regards  the  extension  of  the  evil.  That  boldness  of 
fignre  which  we  prize  as  indicating  a  well-developed  ani- 
mal is  also  valuable  as  a  sign  of  health  and  vigor.  Thus^ 
those  points  which  are  so  pleasing  to  the  grazier  are  equal- 
ly valuable  to  the  breeder. 

The  breeder  of  first  class  stock  cannot  be  too  particular 
in  his  selection  of  bulls.  He  must  always  be  prepared  to 
detect  the  weak  points  of  his  stock,  and  remedy  them  by 
using  a  bull  well  developed  in  these  respects.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  importance  of  having  good  cows  to 
breed  from,  the  influence  exerted  by  the  bull  renders  his 
quality  and  character  of  even  greater  importance.  Not 
only  are  his  good  or  bad  qualities  spread  through  the  large 
number  of  cows  he  serves,  but  there  are  certain  hereditary 
qualities  more  fully  transmitted  from  the  bull  than  the  cow. 
The  bull,  therefore,  should  be  as  perfect  as  can  be  obtain- 
ed, and  possess  the  greater  purity  of  descent. 

The  following  points  may  be  said  to  indicate  a  well-devel- 
oped bull : —  J 

The  Head  should  be  rather  small  in  proportion  to  the 
animal,  and  well  set  on  the  neck,  with  a  fine  tapering  muz- 
zle, a  broad  forehead,  bright  fall  yet  placid  eyes,  furnished 
with  a  graceful  horn  of  fine  quality,  and  ears  small  and 
fine. 

The  Neck  should  be  thick  but  not  too  short,  but  having, 
a  graceful  appearance  by  tapering  steadily  towards  th^ 
Iiead,  and  yet  not  getting  thin  behind  the  ears. 

The  Shoulder  should  be  snugly  in  the  carcass ;  it  should 
be  covered  with  a  well-developed  musde  down  to  the- 
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knee,  below  which  it  should  possess  a  fine  and  flat  bony 
stmctnre. 

The  Ohest  should  be  bold  and  prominent,  wide  and  deep, 
famished  with  a  deep  but  not  a  coarse  dewlap. 

I%e  Carcass  shonld  be  barrel-shaped,  having  atop  levd 
and  broad,  especially  across  the  hip,  the  ribs  shotdd  be  well 
romnded,  the  space  between  the  last  rib  and  the  pin  should 
not  be  too  short,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  must  guard 
against  too  much  length ;  there  will,  however,  be  little 
cause  for  objection  if  the  rib  is  well  rounded  and  the  bone 
flat,  for  it  will  add  weight  to  the  animal  in  a  good  part. 
The  flank  should  be  full  and  pendant. 

The  Hind  Legs  should  be  full  and  fleshy  down  to  the 
hock,  with  a  well-developed  buttock,  showing  great  sub- 
stance, but  below  the  hock  we  require  a  fine  and  cleanly- 
formed  bone. 

The  Tail  should  be  finely  formed,  without  much  hair. 

The  Bide  mellow  to  the  touch,  covered  with  a  fine  yet 
plentiful  coat  of  hair. 

Animals  thus  developed  in  all  these  points  will  be  alike 
gratifying  to  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur  and  profitable  to 
the  grazier. 

Bulls  have  a  natural  tendency  to  show  points  of  failure 
which  are  not  observable  in  bullocks;  and,  taking  all 
breeds  into  consideration,  this  is  most  frequently  noticed  . 
by  a  deficiency  in  the  hind  quarters  of  the  animal.  Whibt, 
however,  we  should  endeavor  to  obtain  a  bull  as  perfectly 
formed  as  possible,  it  is  especially  desirable  to  secure  a  full, 
I  might  almost  say  an  excessive,  development  of  any  part 
which  may  be  deficient  in  the  cows  or  heifers  he  is  to  be 
used  with.  If  they  are  weak,  either  in  the  fore  or  hind 
quarter,  or  if  deficient  in  size,  this  may  be  remedied  by  se- 
lecting a  bull  distinguished  for  possessing  these  properties 
in  an  unusual  degree. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  extensive  breeders  have 
euch  advantage  over  those  keeping  smaller  herds.    It  is 
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necessary  for  them  to  keep  three  or  four  bulls,  and  very 
often  they  have  more.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  selec- 
tion can  be  made  in  such  cases  according  to  the  deficiency 
of  the  heifer  or  cow ;  whereas,  where  only  one  bull  is 
kept,  this  cannot  be  done  without  involviDg  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  sending  to'  a  distance,  and  often  this  is  not 
available.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  with  some  how  far  an 
increase  of  size  obtained  by  using  a  large  bull  can  be  done 
with  safety  to  the  females  producing  the  calves.  No  fear 
need  be  entertained  on  this  ground.  The  female  oione  de- 
termines the  size  of  the  calf  at  birth,  but  subsequently  a 
larger  growth  shows  the  increase  of  size  derived  from  th^ 
snre.* 

The  possession  of  a  good  form  and  desirable  qualities  is 
not  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  noticed  in  selecting  a  bull 
for  producing  breeding  stock.  We  have  also  to  observe 
how  far  this  character  has  been  held  by  his  parents. 
Cases  are  frequent  in  which  inferior  cows  have  been  put 
to  first  doss  bulls,  and  the  produce  has  rivalled  the  sire  for 
beauty  and  perfection  ;  but  such  an  animal,  although  pos- 
sessing in  an  eminent  degree  the  formation  of  body  which  is 
desired,  is  totally  unfit  for  being  used  as  a  bull.  Here  we 
have  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  many  bulls  which  are 
most  pleasing  to  the  eye  are  noted  for  throwing  inferior 
stock. 

The  explanation  is  clearly  this,  that  the  maxim  of  '*  like 
producing  like''  is  modified  by  another  law — ^viz,  that  ani- 
mals have  varying  powers  of  hereditary  transmission,  de- 
pendent upon  the  degree  to  which  certain  peeuliarities  of 
character  may  have  been  concentrated  within  them.  As 
I  have  before  said,  every  successive  generation '' tn  the  Une'^ 
will  possess,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  power  of  transmit- 
ting certain  peculiarities ;  and  immediately  such  an  ani- 

*  A  lArg«  nu7«  haa  a  graat  d«»1  of  IdIImiim  on  the  tiso  of  the  aalf,  as  won  aa  of  tbo  yoniif 
iaoittMrMtnMla.  WoU-knofm  inalaaota  ooovr  in  tbo  dog  and  tho  ahaop.  Tho  mothoia  aa 
oftanloftif  ihodlaproportkmbotwoonthaBaloandfamale  to  toogiaat.  Whan  tmaU  halfen 
art  aonrad  with  too  largo  a  bull,  it  to  alwaja  attanded  with  dlflenltj  •aA  dangor  —J.  D. 
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mal  is  crossed  with  a  cow  which  has  do  such  power,  id 
consequence  of  an  irregular  line  of  descent,  the  bull  exerts 
the  greatest  inflaence,  and  the  progeny  f  ally  partakes  of 
his  oharacter. 

The  quality  of  the  produce  is  improved  even  more 
where  this  difference  exists,  than  if  a  superior  cow  had 
been  used.  Lord  Spencer  noticed  this  many  years  ago* 
He  says,^  ^'  It  is  admitted  by  every  one  that  the  qualities 
of  the  offspring  are  usually  similar  to  those  of  the  parents^ 
either  combining,  in  various  proportions,  the  qualities  of 
both  parents,  or  taking  entirely  after  one.  I  should  say^ 
as  regards  cattle  and  sheep*  that  in  most  cases  the  quali* 
ties  of  the  male  parent  predominate  in  the  offspring.  I 
have  also,  observed  that  the  worse  bred  the  female  is,  the 
more  this  will  be  the  case  when  she  is  put  to  a  well-bred 
mal^."  This  principle  had  been  previously  advocated  by 
Rev.  H.  Berry  in  his  celebrated  Prize  Essay  on  Breeding. 
It  is  therefore  as  important  to  see  the  parents  of  the  bull 
as  the  animal  itself ;  and  no  one  pretending  to  any  degree 
of  careful  breeding  should  neglect  this  point.  Here  we 
again  observe  the  value  of  pedigree,  which  is  so  justly  ap- 
preciated by  short-horn  breeders,  who  well  know  that  any 
taint  in  the  descent  often  reappears  after  several  genera- 
tioDS,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  stock. 

An  error  is  frequently  committed  by  breeders  of  stock 
of  medium  merit,  from  not  being  particular  as  to  the  bull 
first  used  for  their  heifers,  considering  that  as  an  heifer's 
calf  is  not  generally  desirable  for  stock,  so  it  is  not  impor- 
tant to  select  a  good  bull.  There  is,  however,  little  doubt 
but  that  the  character  of  the  bull  first  used  gives  an  im- 
press to  the  entire  produce  of  that  animal,  even  although 
later  calves  are  got  by  other  bulls.  The  temper  of  the 
bull  should  not  be  overlooked,  for  it  is  established  beyond 
all  doubt  that  this  is  hereditary  in  the  stock,  and  it  influ- 

•J!Mtmaiqf(heKA.S.,^o\.  i.«p.  24. 
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ences  considerable  difference  on  the  tractability,  as  well  as 
the  disposition  for  fattening,  of  all  the  descendants. 

Breeding  for  Dairy  Stock. — Tiiis  requires  a  modified 
coarse  of  management.  It  happens,  very  nnfortnnately, 
that  onr  best  milkers  are  not  generally  oar  best  fattening 
animals.  It  does  happen  sometimes  that  both  points  of 
excellence  are  combined  in  the  same  individual ;  but  these 
are,  generally  speaking,  cross-bred  animals  :  for  instance, 
the  half-bred  Guernsey  or  Alderney  heifer  are  often  re- 
markable for  this,  especially  when  crossed  with  a  good  Dev- 
on or  short-horn  bull.  It  would  seem  as  if  in  such  cases  the 
dam  gave  the  milking  disposition,  and  when  this  is  stop- 
ped, the  aptitude  of  the  sire  for  fattening  made  itself  mani- 
fest. This  is  just  what  our  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  iSereditary  transmission  would  lead  one  to  expect.  In 
the  heifer  the  tendency  to  give  milk  is  strong,  and  hes 
been  a  characteristic  feature  for  many  generations  ;  it  has 
therefore  become  powerful ;  whereas  the  influence  con- 
veyed by  the  bull  is  exceedingly  weak,  for  his  predecess- 
ors have  been  distinguished  by  little  disposition  for  milk  ; 
hence,  the  power  of  communicating  milking  tendency  be- 
ing stronger  on  the  side  of  the  dam  than  the  bull,  she  im- 
parts lAr  character  to  the  offspring.  The  opposite  is  the 
case  with  the  tendency  to  produce  fat :  here  the  bull  is 
strong  and  the  cow  weak,  consequently  he  is  able  to  impart 
to  the  offspring  an  aptitude  for  producing  fat  similar  to 
that  which  he  possesses  himself. 

There  is  no  necessity  why  these  valuable  tendencies 
should  not, be  combined  in  the  same  animal  much  more 
frequently  than  at  present ;  and  I  deem  it  so  important  a 
point,  that  I  shall  draw  attention  to  the  principles  involved 
in  the  production  of  milk.  From  the  analysis  already 
given,  the  reader  will  see  that  milk  contains  the  nutritious 
and  heat-giving  elements  of  the  animal's  food.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  changes  which  the  food  undergoes 
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in  its  transitioii  to  the  body  of  the  young  animal,  for  the 
same  elements  pass  through  a  series  of  transformations. 
We  find  them 


In  Food, 

M 

Gluten, 

aigwruidOU, 

MiMnlHAttor. 


Iir  BvooDf  I  In  Milk, 

M  I  M 

I>lbrm«  k  Albumen,  I  GbeeM, 

F^ttT  Matter,  C^eam, 

Mineral  Hatter.        '  Saline  Matter. 


IvmBoDT, 


Muiole, 
Fkt, 


The  blood  is  derived  from  the  food,  and  then  transformed, 
either  directly  into  the  body  of  the  animal,  or  indirectly 
through  the  intermediate  stage  of  milk.  Thus  the  same 
materials  are  needed  in  either  case« 

It  might  be  presumed  that  as  we  know  the  elements  re- 
quired for  milk,  it  is  only  to  increase  the  food  of  the  cow 
in  either  particular,  and  the  effect  will  be  evident  in  the 
production  of  milk.  This,  however,  is  not  strictly  tme  ; 
for,  although  we  may  carry  into  the  system  an  increased 
quantity  of  those  matters  which  yield  cheese  or  butter, 
yet  it  still  depends  upon  the  animal  economy  either  to 
mould  these  elements  intq  the  cheese  and  butter  we  wish, 
or  else  into  flesh  and  fat.  This  is  quite  dependant' upon 
the  natural  disposition  of  the  animal,  and  this  is  the  key- 
stone on  which  all  depends.  Thus,  although  the  same  food 
will  in  one  case  produce  flesh  and  fat,  whilst  in  anc^her  it 
will  yield  butter  and  cheese  ;  still,  when  the  tendency  of 
the  animal's  system  is  thus  markedi  we  can  increase  the 
product  by  presenting  in  the  food  an  additional  quantity 
of  the  elements  required.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
first  point  to  be  secured  is  this  tendency  in  the  system  to 
co-operate  with  us.  In  this  respect  cows  differ ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  these  peculiarities  are  hereditary. 
If,  therefore,  we  have  a  well-bred  cow,  with  a  tendency  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  good  milk,  such  a  cow  would,  in 
all  probability,  impart  to  her  produce  a  similarity  of  char- 
aoter. 

The  points  which  especially  indicate  good  milking  char- 
acter must  be  noticed.  The  most  prominent  of  these  are 
the  veesels  which  oo-opermte  in  the  produotion  of  milk. 
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These  consist  of  the  veesels  which  bring  the  blood,  the 
glands  which  separate  the  milk,  and  the  veins  which  carry 
away  the  blood  when  thus  acted  on.  Of  the  former,  I  may 
name  those  veins  which  show  themselves  between  the  bear- 
ing (milva)  and  the  udder*  These  are  often  buried  so  that 
they  cannot  be  seen ;  and  although  on  pressure  immedi- 
ately above  the  ndder  they  frequently  appear,  yet  we 
must  not  immediately  condemn  the  animal  as  a  bad  milker 
when  they  cannot  be  <4)served.  (Generally,  if  the  skin  is  ^ 
mellow,  and  not  much  fat  present,  these  veins  show  them- 
selves^ readily.  Their  presence  is  very  desirable,  and 
when  combined  with  a  fViU  development  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ndder,  they  indicate  a  free  supply  of  blood  to  the 
milk  glands.  It  is  also  considered  a  good  point  when  these 
veins  present  a  knotty  appearance. 

The  milk  glands  are  situated  in  Hke  upper  portion  of  the 
udder,  and  are  generally  four  in  number,  each  gland  being 
*in  connection  with  its  own  quarter  of  the  udder.  The  ud- 
der should  be  ciq^iacious,  extending  well  behind  the  legs, 
and  also  forwards  under  the  belly ;  the  ooat  should  be  thin, 
with  a  soft  skin,  and  show  considerable  decrease  in  siie 
after  the  animal  is  milked.  The  teats,  which  are  the  chan- 
nels from  the  four  reservoirs  in  the  udder,  should  be  placed 
well  appart  from  each  other,  and  not  cramped  together, 
for  this  generally  indicates  a  want  of  capacity  in  the  udder. 
The  udder  may  appear  large,  and  yet  be  found  fleshy  rather 
than  capacious.  After  the  blood  has  been  acted  on  by 
the  glands,  it  is  conveyed  away  by  the  veins ;  but  none  of 
these  can  be  seen  externally.  The  milk  vein,  which  runs 
along  the  side  of  the  belly,.has  been  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed connection  with  the  udder ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Bspecial  attention  is  desirable  to  the  mellowness  of  the 
skin,  and  more  particularly  if  the  imimal  is  poor.  This 
vein  is  a  sure  indioation  of  the  quantity  of  blood  supplied, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be  taken  as  a  guide. 

Some  attention  has  also  been  g^ven  within  a  few  years 
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to  a  discovery  made  by  Mons.  Gnenon  respeoting  "  the  es* 
ciftoheon"  as  it  is  termed*  Like  many  other  persons,  he 
was  carried  beyond  the  boundary  of  discretion  in  hie 
specnlations,  and  thns  his  valuable  observations  were  for 
a  time  lost  in  the  mist  with  which  he  enveloped  them. 
Sufficient  is  already  known  of  its  value,  at  least,  to  lead  ue^ 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  worthy  of  more  general  knowl- 
edge. It  can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  reader's  notice^ 
^that  the  hair  on  the  buttocks  of  cattle  grows  in  two  direo* 
tions — One  portion  pointing  upwards  and  another  pari 
downwards,  and  thus  producing  a  sort  of  fringe  at  the^ 
point  of  juncture.  This  hair,  which  has  an  upward  ten*^ 
dency,  has  been  termed  "  the  escutcheon."  A  very  ex* 
tended  observation  has  proved  that,  other  oonditioM  beinff 
equals  the  modification  of  form  presented  by  the  escutoh^ 
eoa  will  lead  to  an  estimation,  not  of  the  quantity  of  milk 
which  the  animal  will  produce,  but  also  of  the  time  during 
which  the  oow  mU  keep  %p  the  ar*pply  of  milk.  Without  - 
going  much  into  detail  upon  this  point  I  may  briefly  state,* 
that  the  larger  the  extent  of  Uie  eseutcheon  the  greater  i» 
the  promise  of  milk,  and  also  of  its  continuance,  even  after 
the  cow  is  agun  in  calf.  A  cow  may  have  a  small  es* 
entoheon  and  yet  be  a  good  milker  ;  but  observation  leada 
to  the  conclusion,  that  if  she  possessed  a  more  fully  devel- 
oped  eecutoheon  she  would  have  been  a  better  milker.  It 
may  be  considered  a  point  of  merit,  not  as  deciding  whether 
or  not  the  cow  is  a  good  milker,  but  rather  as  an  additional 
indication,  which  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  con* 
junction  with  other  characteristic  points.  It  is  also  de* 
sirable,  in  estimating  the  extent  of  the  escutcheon,  to 
make  full  allowance  for  the  folds  in  the  skin^  otherwise 
aJarge  escutcheon  may  be  taken  for  a  small  one.  Besides 
the  escutcheon,  there  are  tufts  of  hair  (<q^)  which  have  a 

•Tk«M  "Who  wlik  lo  •nmlM  tfab  mton  imply,  nay  adrMitafMiMlf  ooMott  **  Tmltt4m 
VmcAmy  LaUim^  par  T.  GiTKfOir ;  or  alao,  «« How  to  ChooM  a  Good  Milk  Qoir,**  bj  J.  H. 
UAmKaAimimjBai, 
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'  With  tkk  nCigaard,  We  might  anticipatd  no  diffiotilly 
in  transmitfeiDg  %  dispoeitum  lor  prodsotng  milk,  etpeciaUy 
«B  we  know  these  charftoteratie  features  are  herecStary. 
But  we  mnst  remember  that  there  are  hereditary  infla- 
enoes  ammeyed  from  the  boll  as  well  as  the  cow,  and  hence 
an  opposite  character  is  often  given  to  the  produce  by 
irirtne  6f  the  bull's  character.  It  may  caase  a  degree  of 
orprise  to  some  that  the  bnll  shonld  have  an  influence  on 
^ernUMng  properties  of  his  produce ;  bnt  there  is  not  the 
flUghtest  doubt  of  snch  being  the  case.  A  brills  the  pn>- 
dooe  of  a  good  dairy  cow,  would  favor  this  character  beii^ 
«hown  in  bis  cffispring ;  and  should  he  be  bred  with  anoth- 
er good  milker,  he  vhxM  oov^rm  thi$  tendency  in  the  young 
calf;  whereas,  if  be  wns  descended  from  a  family  of  bad 
milkers,  Ae  wotdd  leseen  the  dam's  infiueno^  in  this  respect. 
It  is  here  that  Monsiaar  Ouenon's  discovery  promises  to 
he  of  great  service,  beoause  we  find  the  escutcheons  seem 
upon  the  bull  indicate  a  tendency  to  convey  to  his  offspriqg 
the  same  peculiarities  which  they  represent  when  seen 
upon  the  cow. 

I  have  before  casually  remarked  that  our  improvements 
in  the  breed  of  cattle  have  been  accompanied  with  a  de- 
creased capability  tor  breeding;  and  the  same  remark 
holds  good  as  regards  the  milking  tendency ;  and  therefore 
it  is  a  greater  stimulus  for  the  exercise  of  care,  and  such 
attention  will  be  ultimately  rewarded.  There  is  nothing 
essentially  contradictory  in  the  endeavor  to  combine, in  the 
same  animal,  milkiug  as  well  as  fattening  properties.  Many 
of  our  dairy  cows  are  distinguished  hyloth  these  conditions. 
In  our  high-bred  animals  we  find  a  small  liver  and  a  small 
lun^  accompaniecf  with  a  gentle  and  peaceful  disposition. 
Now,  these  conditions,  which  are  so  desirable  for  produc- 
ing fat,  are  equally  favorable  for  yielding  butter  and  cream. 
These  diminished  organs  economise  the  consumption  of 
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the  ouMAmcactaa  mMm  n  Ae  bloody  lieiM6iMr6] 
ready  for  conTersion  into  fat,  but  equally  prepared  for 
yiioldiiig  arean  if  the  tendenoy  of  tlie  «iiiml  ie  favorable 
to  tbe  mme.  Hayiog,  therefore,  by  these  me«iB  got  the 
blood  well  oharged  with  the  matortale  fnm  which  milk  and 
ev^am  may  be  prepared,  it  only  remaim  for  tiie  animal  to 
secrete  the  milk  freely,  and  1^  most  ecdnosioal  resito 
aare  realized.  It  is  tme,  we  may  store  the  blood  with  ma- 
terials ready  for  yielding  a  rich  milk,  bnt  if  the  milk  giands 
ire  inaoHve  or  defscUve.  then  tile  stream  of  blood  passee 
over  them,  and  yields  bnt  little  of  the  very  secretion  we 
want.  In  mainy  of  oiir  high-bred  cows,  not  only  are  tin 
breedmg  powers  weak,  bnt  the  milk  glands  aympatiiifle 
with  the  general  torpidity  of  this  part  of  the  system ;  and 
hence,  althongh  the  blood  may  be  charged  with  milk^form- 
ing  matter,  yet  in  conseqnence  of  the  inacHvUg  of  the  milk- 
glands,  these  fail  fnlly  to  separate  it ;  and  l^e  resnlt  is, 
that  materials  which  might  havB  been  separated  as  milk 
and  cream,  pass  on  unappropriated,  and  probably  become 
formed  into  fat  and  mnscle. 

The  Breading  of  Beef-froducmg  SHock. — ^Practically  this 
will  be  carried  ont  with  the  local  breed  of  cows ;  and  if 
tliese  are  selected  with  jadgment,  and  judiciously  crossed, 
useful  stock  may  generally  be  raised.  Well-selected  dairy 
cows  will  generally,  for  this  purpose^  be  found  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  cows  of  the  highest  breed,  by  giving  more 
weight,  a  larger  frame,  and  hardier  constitution ;  and,  be- 
ing good  milkers,  will  rear  their  calves  better.  It  is  also 
very  important,  for  producing  well-developed  stock,  to 
breed  from  cattle  capable  of  yielding  to  their  calves  the 
full  nourishment  required.  In  every  case  the  bull  should 
be  of  very  superior  character,  and  cannot  be  of  too  good  ' 
quality.  The  objection  which  I  have  named  as  regards  the 
cows  does  not  apply  here.  On  the  side  of  the  sire,  we 
should  endeavor  to  secure  the  very  best  qualiHes^whiht  the 
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dam  should  be  adapted  for  breeding  them  to  petfecHofL  It 
is  a  aerioDS  error  to  select  an  inferior  bull  for  such  a  pnr- 
pose,  and  only  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  of  onr  class 
— who  are  generally  such  shrewd  calculators  of  profit — 
should  ever  be  found  to  adopt  a  practice  manifestly  indis- 
creet. 

The  destination  of  such  stock  should  be  for  beef,  because 
it  is  in  the  first  produce  you  secure  the  advantages  of  both 
parents,  but  you  cannot  with  safety  use  them  for  breeding 
purposes,  as  the  eeoond  cross  is  generally  an  animal  of  very 
inferior  quality.  In  the  first  produce  we  secure  the  ad* 
vantages  without  the  disadvantages,  but  the  second  cross 
is  very  inferior. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  growth  the  course  of 
feediDg  should  be  liberal  and  generous,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote  a  progressive  development  of  the  body  from  the 
time  of  birth  until  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  butcher. 

WMMAMAiamam  w  omu  wflnjar  BBuniHO. 

Having  succeeded  it  getting  fte  heiA^rs  in  calf,  it  be- 
omnes  necessary  to  gft^fhem  aittorelibetil  ee«rse<tf  tmi- 
fug,  but  the  change  must  be  gtiekdital.  Tb^  have  IMW 
not  ohfy  to  render  their  own  bodies  complete,  but  atlsi^  4o 
nourish  and  support  another  animal  which  ie  daily  incteis-^ 
ing  its  demands  on  the  system.  Supfiesing  the  heifer  to* 
%e  nroning  loose  in  the  yards  or  shede,  they  will  now  re*- 
ceive  a  few  roots  with  their  straw,  and  generally  some'faayf 
l%ey  must  be  watched  to  prevent  any  unruly  or  vicibus 
one  of  the  lot  annoying  or  injuring  the  others ;  and  sepa- 
ration must  be  made  accordingly.  AfVer  they  leave  the 
yards,  pasturage  of  medium  fertility  will  be  best  for  tfaem^ 
so  as  to  allow  them  to  live  well  and  keep  in  good  condliiob 
without  being  absolutely  fat.  In  thie  manner  the  Htze  of 
the  calf  at  birth  is  very  much  held  under  control.  If  the 
heifers  are  fed  highly,  the  nonrishmeort  of  the  blood  ren^ 
ders  the  growth  of  the  focdtus  more  rapid  than  is  desirable 
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and  the  result  will  be  a  largely  grown  calf,  wbioh  is  espe- 
cially dangerous  for  heifers.  It  is  the  food  which  the  heifer 
receives  daring  this  period  which  determines  the  call's 
size,  rather  than  the  sire,  as  is  often  supposed.  Whilst, 
therefore,  we  gnard  against  this  dangerous  error,  we  mnst 
not  keep  the  heifers  short  of  food,  or  we  shall  have  weakly 
calves  produced.  A  moderate  allowance  of  food  will  be 
far  better  than  either  extreme.  An  animal  which  is  in 
liigh  condition  is  far  more  liable  to  disease  after  calving. 
Prevention,  however,  being  better  than  cure,  it  should  be 
our  object  to  follow  the  happy  medium  of  giving  them 
keep  of  sufficient  queJity  to  support  them  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  not  oyerdo  it  by  making  the  heifers  fat. 

Injuries  frequently  happen  during  this  stage  from  the 
animals  driving  each  other;  this  will  arise  when  one  or 
two  bad-tempered  ones  happen  to  be  amongst  them.  Gor- 
ing with  the  horn  upon  the  flank  is  a  frequent  cause  of  in- 
jury to  the  calf,  especially  in  causing  the  heifer  to  strain 
bereelf  in  her  attempts  to  escape*  Banning,  over  ateep 
land,  and  jumping  over  gutters  in  meadowy,  when  torment- 
ed by  the  fly,  are  all  conducive  to  the  aaoie  end ;  it  may  be 
the  loss  of  the  calf,  or  else  a  disarrangement  of  the  oalf, 
which  produces  at  the  tim^  of  birth  a  false  presentation. 
The  false  presentations  are  often  ancompsfued  with  diffi- 
culty to  the  operator,  and  danger  both  to  the  dam  and  off- 
spring. Too  much  care  and  caution  cannot  be  taken  to 
avoid  iojuries  such  as  these  daring  this  period,  as  mueh 
loss  and  suffering  may  be  saved  thereby. 

Abortion  may  be,  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties of  this  period.*  Entire  herds  often  lose  their 
calves  from  this  cause ;  and  it  often  ranges  through  large 

*  It  b  iMl  fo  «0BUBMi  M  ta  oM&lly  imagined,  for  eowi  wUeh  h%y  onot  lUppod  mtt  oantiB- 
uing  to  do  so  Afterw ardi.  It  altogether  dependi  upon  how  it  is  brought  abaat.  If  it  arise 
ttom  oontagtoo  from  oows  nhieh  hare  slipped  their  oalret,  the  risk  is  no  doubt  neat ;  hat  It 
is  br  Car  the  greatest  titk  if  the  eow  is  predisposed,  or  wealc  of  cobstitution— when  the  gen- 
acattTs  orga^  are  not  qqIt  weslc,  hat  highlf  ssnsitiTe  at  the  tame  time  Oa  the  other  hand , 
when  It  arises  from  aeeident—saoh  as  Jamping,  being  gored,  sorfeit  or  iodigestlon,  a  ehlU, 
or  water  after  being  heated— there  is  little  fear  of  appreheadiog  abortion,  if  ordinary  pncMi- 
tlon  is  exercised  —J.  D. 
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districts.  Its  causes  are  varied,  and  claim  our  attention. 
Daring  the  time  animals  are  breeding,  the  imagination  and 
senses  are  pecnliarly  ensceptible  of  external  ioflaenoes. 
Of  all  the  senses,  probably  that  of  smell  is  most  energet- 
ic ;  and  thus  we  find  effluvia,  which  at  other  times  is  dis- 
regarded, is  now  perfectly  offensive.  In  consequence  of 
this,  we  frequently  find  that  after  heifers  have  been  kept 
in  situations  rendered  disagreeable  to  them  ^y  such 
a  cause,  the  system  becomes  so  excited  as  to  produce  an 
abortion  of  the  calf.  Some  smells  are  much  more  exciting 
than  others,  and  more  prompt  in  their  influence — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  smell  arisiog  from  a  uewly-born  calf  or  a 
foetus.  I  have  known  a  heifer  throw  her  calf  (and  the  foe- 
tus not  being  found,  for  the  tract  of  ground  was  large),  ahd 
it  so  affected  the  remainiog  fifteen,  that  within  three  or 
■four  days  all  had  suffered  abortion.  An  accident  which 
causes  a  siugle  cow  to  throw  her  calf  may  thus  be  the  oc- 
casion of  spreading  it  amoDgst  a  large  number  of  its  com- 
panions, in  every  other  respect  ff ee  from  such  attack  pi'6- 
viously. 

It  is  also  more  frequent  in  some  seasons  than  others,  and 
certain  districts  are  also  peculiarly  liable  to  its  appearancd. 
In  a  moist  climate — such  as  that  of  the  west  side  of  Eng- 
land, and  especially  the  south-west  portion — cases  are 
much  more  common  than  in  the  drier  districts  of  the  east 
of  England.  No  doubt  this  is  excited  and  produced  hy  tbe 
fungi  which  are  found  on  our  grasses,  which  appear  to  pos- 
sess a  power  somewhat  similar  to,  but  milder  than,  the  er- 
got of  rye.  I  had  on  one  occasion  no  less  than  twenty 
dairy  cows  and  fifteen  heifers  under  my  care,  and  of  these 
no  less  than  thirty  had  previously  slipped  their  calves  du- 
ring that  season.  The  course  I  adopted  was  to  stop  breed* 
ing  for  twelve  months,  and  in  the  mean  time  dispose  of  all 
tiiat  bad  slipped  calf.  I  also  had  the  buildings  whitewash- 
ed, and  other  disinfectants  were  used.    During  the  twelve 
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numths  the  ground  was  kept  as  dear  as  possible  of  ai^ 
but  feeding  bullocks.  At  the  end  of  this  period  I  was  ahla 
to  recommeBce  breeding  with  safety  and  snccess ;  but  when 
it  became  so  generali  no  other  course  appeared  to  be  oif 
any  avail.  It  is  by  prompt  attention  to  the  JirH  appear- 
ance  that  we  have  the  best  chance  of  success. 

K  an  animal  has  slipped  her  calf  she  should  be  kept  as 
if  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease.  Let  all  breeding 
stock  be  kept  away  from  the  field  or  shed  in  which  it  may 
have  happened  for  a  few  weeks.  If  this  cannot  be  donoi 
and  the  building  must  be  used,  let  quicklime  and  some 
chloride  of  lime  be  used  freely  before  the  stock  are  allow- 
ed  there.  The  animal  wiU,  of  course,  have  been  removed 
to  a  place  by  herself  for  further  treatment.  This  will  con- 
sist in  washing  the  hinder  parts  with  a  weak  solution  of 
ohloride  of  lime,  and  giving  her  i  lb.  or  }  lb.  of  Bpsosi 
salts»  and  a  i  drachm  of  powdered  ginger.  She  should  be 
fattened  and  disposed  of  forthwith,  as  she  is  almost  certain 
to  slip  her  calf  again.  I  believe  this  is  a  source  of  great 
trouble,  which  breeders  often  bring  on  themselves.  A 
very  choice  heifer  slips  her  calf  from  some  accident,  and 
she  is  retained  to  have  one  more  trial,  and,  unfortunately, 
gives  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  **  one  infected 
sheep  will  taint  a  flock."  I  know  it  is  very  uncongenial 
to  our  feelings  to  part  with  the  favorites  of  our  herds,  but 
judgment  must  govern  our  feelings,  if  mischief  is  te  be 
prevented.  This  is  a  disease  in  which  half  measures  are 
perfectly  useless ;  the  course  of  proceedure  here  requires 
resolution  and  vigorous  exertion  of  the  same. 

Earl  Spencer  has  pu^^lished*  a  number  of  most  interest- 
ing observations  with  respect  to  the  probability  of  cows 
^holding  in  calf  for  certain  periods  of  time,  and  aUo  of 
their  producing  live  calves.  His  Lordship  was  thus  able 
to  calculate  the  probable* number  of  live  calves  he  might 
expect  within  certain  periods. 


We  BDMj  mm  attnuoe  tb»t  the  heifer  hea  been  brought 
towerds  the  period  of  her  calving,  which  generally  hap* 
pens  from  abont  2S0  to  285  days  fircHn  the  time  of  ooncep* 
tion.  Lord  Spencer  has  also  aided  us  with  a  very  exten* 
ded  Buries  of  observations,  showiog  the  inflaence  which  the 
•ax  of  the  calf  has  npon  the  time  the  cow  goes  in  calf» 
Lord  Spencer  adds,  that  no  live  calf  was  bom  earlier  than 
380  days,  nor  later  than  813 ;  nor  was  he  able  to  rear  any 
calf  bqm  less  than  242  days.  He  considers  any  calf  bom 
earlier  than  260  days  decidedly  prematnre,  and  any  date 
Irager  than  800  days  mnst  also  be  considered  very  irregn* 
lar.  From  280  to  285  days  is  the  more  general  time,  at 
'  which  age  the  sex  of  the  calf  does  not  appear  to  vary 
moch.  Those  calves  which  were  born  within  the  preoe- 
ding  five  days  were  principally  heifer  calves,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  3  to  2 ;  whereas  those  which  were  delayed  for  tha 
same  time  were  principally  bnll  calves,  in  the  same  pro* 
portion  of  8  to  2  ;  and  as  the  delay  incfeases  the  propor- 
tion of  bnll  calves  increases,  except  when  we  come  to  those 
eoBtreme  instances  of  delayed  parturition,  when  the  calvea 
^pear  to  be  all  female,* 

When  the  period  approaches  for  calving,  the  heifer 
shonld  be  prepared  for  it  by  keeping  the  bowris  in  heal-' 
thy  aotion  and  the  blood  cooL  With  this  view  each  heif- 
er shonld  have  12  onnees  of  Epeom  salts,  i  drachm  ginger, 
and  I  drachm  of  carraway  seeds  in  the  preceding  week, 
and  repeated  if  not  fonnd  effactnal  in  relieving  the  bow- 
el8.t  With  this  preparation  we  may  await  the  time 
of  calving.  The  depression  on  either  side  of  the  rnmp* 
bone,  together  with  the  appearance  of  waxy  matter  on 
the  teats,  are  symptoms  of  approaching  calving.  Hav- 
ing   provided    the  heifer  with  a  convenient   loose-box, 

*  The  age  of  bnlla  Inflnenoefl  in  %  jtxj  coitf  Mentbl*  degree  the  sex  of  eatUe.  Old  \mUa  gei 
hetlltf  ealvet  in  the  proportioo  of  8  to  S,  and  joung  bntle  tiet  ««^Mk— J.  D. 

f  BrMMDMhee,  with  *  Ttrr  short  allowADCO  of  fodder,  ii  the  boit  prfp*ratl<m  before  cnlr- 
tog.  If anytbhageleels  reanfred.l  to  ll^lbe.  Of  BM»len«dntito4ta  w*ter  vey  bo  fttveooiieo  o 
dftj«  If  a  eow  hoe  h&d  »  bed  tlmoy  then  1  lb.  of  Epeom  aeltSi  along  witb  1  lb.  of  molaaioi^ 
ni  )iOK.ia  gtoond  gfeifer^^.  9* 
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«h6  sbonld  be  left  to  herself.  If  Hen  the  labor-paiiis  have 
been  on  her  for  'half  an  hour  or  an  honr,  t^  man  nstudly 
attendiog  her  may  qnietly  examine  the  progreM,  and  ooh- 
tinne  to  do  so  every  half  honr  subsequently,  aroiding  as 
much  as  possible  cansiog  any  disturbance  to  the  animal. 
As  soon  as  the  calf  is  making  progress  towards  deliveryi 
let  him  careftilly  try  if  the  calf  is  in  a  right  position  ;  that 
is,  with  its  two  fore-legs  protruding,  and  the  muassle  of  tite 
nose  resting  upon  them. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  all  is  right,  let  him  give 
the  heifer  plenty  of  time  for  making  a  passage  for  the  calf. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  have 
to  yield  for  the  passage  of  the  calf,  and  it  is  much  safer  to 
allow  Nature  time  for  effecting  this  herself,  and  in  her  own 
superior  manner,  rather  than  endeavor,'  by  applying  force 
to  the  calf,  to  make  a  passage  by  other  aid.  Much  mi^ 
chief  arises  by  persons  being  in  too  much  hurry  about 
these  matters.  The  great  point  is  to  be  assured  that  the 
oalf  is  in  the  right  position,  and  then  g^ve  the  heifer  every 
opportunity  of  aiding  herself.  When  the  fore-feet  show 
themselves  assistance  may  be  given,  but  even  then  not 
with  that  violence  which  is  so  often  used.  Excessive 
strength  is  quite  needless,  and  is  productive  of  much  inju- 
ry. A  firm  and  steady  pull  at  the  fore-legs  simply  to  pre- 
vent any  return  of  the  calf  when  the  pains  cease,  and  aleo 
to  aid  the  calf  forward  when  the  pains  return,  wil^  be  of 
great  service  to  the  heifer,*whilst  an  over-eager  applica- 
tion of  strength,  often  almost  enough  to  carry  the  heifer 
away,  is  worse  than  useless. 

In  case  of  false  presentation  much  suffering  and  loss  will 
be  saved  by  calling  in  a  veterinary  surgeon.  I  should 
prolong  this  report  beyond  its  proper  limits  if  I  were  to 
go  into  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

As  soon  as  the  oalf  is  bom,  see  that  it  can  perform  that 
new  fanction  of  lire — ^breathing.    ITp  to  this  time  this  luui 
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not  taken  place,  but  now  it  has  lost  the  warmth  of  th» 
mother's  body,  it  requires  another  supply  of  heat,  and  thia 
is  produced  by  the  process  of  respiration.  Any  film  oyer 
the  nostrils  should  be  remored  ;  and  if  the  calf  cannot 
draw  breath,  it  should  be  done  artificially  by  blowing 
diMu  the  throat,  and  the  lungs,  having  once  expanded, 
will  probably  continue  to  act.  If  the  birth  of  the  calf  has 
been  tedious,  it  may  be  much  exhausted.  In  such  cases, 
a  little  gin  and  peppermint  may  be  given  in  some  gruel, 
but  if  it  can  be  avoided  with  safety  to  the  calf,  it  is  pref- 
erable to  do  so.  The  calf  should  now  be  drawn  to  the 
heifer's  head,  and  she  will  amuse  herself  by  cleaning  it. 
Shortly  after,  some  warm  gruel  should  be  given  to  the 
heifer,  and  followed  by  a  bran-mash ;  but  if  she  appears 
much  exhausted,  the  gruel  should  be  given  quickly.  In 
oase  of  protracted  labor,  thirst  should  never  be  allowed  to 
oontinue,  but  occasional  draughts  of  warm  and  thin  gruel 
may  be  advantageously  given. 

Having  traced  the  proper  management  of  cattle  from 
the  period  of  birth  until  they  have  produced  a  successor 
oapable  of  following  a  similar  course,  I  shall  proceed  to 
notice — 

THB  MAHAGIMBNT  OF  OOWS  AFTIB  BBEBDUTG. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  young  calf,  our  management 
of  the  dam  must  be  of  a  preventive  rather  than  a  curative 
character.  The  cow,  having  been  refreshed  by  the  bran- 
mash  and  g^uel  given,  may  He  safely  left  for  a  time  quiet 
and  undisturbed.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  she 
should  be  drenched  with  12  ounces  or  a  pound  of  Epsom 
•alts,  mixed  with  1  drachm  powdered  ginger,  and  1  drachm 
oarraway  seeds.  If  she  has  had  an  unumally  had  timey  it 
will  be  desirable  to  give  it  rather  sooner,  and  combine  with 
it  one  of  the  following  fever  powders,  consisting  of — nitre, 
2  drachms ;  digitalis,  i  drachm ;  tartarised  antimony,  k 
drachm.    These  are  calculated  to  check  any  tendency  to 
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fover  in  the  eyatem ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
boifer  has  undergoDe  a  very  severe  strain  upon  the  sjs* 
tern,  and  the  appearance  of  inflammatory  action  is  there- 
fore to  be  guarded  against.  The  fever  powder  should  only 
bo  added  after  cases  of  difficulty,  in  which  the  animal  may 
have  suffered  badly;  for,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  former 
drench  will  generally  be  found  sufficient. 
'  The  after-birth  (or  plaoeTUa)  will  probably  be  thrown  off 
within  twenty-four  hours,  but  it  may  remain  several  days. 
The  appearance  is  the  greatest  annoyance,  for  it  does  not 
seem  to  inconvenience  the  animal.  It  is  better  to  avoid 
the  removal  of  it  by  hand,  although  this  must  be  done  if 
it  appears  to  cause  irritation  and  inflamation.  A  small 
weight  is  often  tied  to  the  after-birth,  if  it  is  not  thrown 
off  it  proper  time,  and  this  gentle  pressure  tends  to  its  re- 
moval. Many  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  irritating  and  ex* 
citing  cleansing  drenches,  which  are  productive  of  much 
harm.  If  anything  is  given,  probably  a  pint  of  good  ale 
in  some  gruel  is  as  good  as  anything.  The  object  should 
rather  be  to  prevent  all  further  excitement,  and  to  quiet 
the  system  as  much  as  possible. 

The  drop  after  calving  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
serious  attacks  to  which  the  cow  is  subject.  Here,  how- 
ever, is  a  case  for  the  attentive  care  of  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  securing  the  same. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  state  of  the  udder 
and  the  flow  of  milk.  In  some  cases  the  udder  feels  h^ 
and  lumpy.  This  requires  gentle  friction,  with  some  soft- 
ening ointment,  such  as  elder-flower  ointment.  If  this 
friction  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  the  oatf 
allowed  to  suck  immediately  after,  it  will  probably  beoome 
supple  in  a  short  time.  Many  persons  allow  the  calf  to 
run  loose,  and  suck  the  cow  at  liberty,  and  in  slight  cases 
tiiiis  generally  answers.  The  udder  must  still  be  watched, 
and  if  not  relieved  by  this  plan,  it  should  be  rubbed  bj 
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the  hand  as  before  directed.  Warm  fomentations  are  use- 
fhl,  but  unless  care  is  taken  there  is  some  danger  of  catch- 
ing a  cold  afterwards,  thus  only  increasing  the  original 
evil.  These  warm  fomentations  should  always  be  followed 
by  the  use  of  some  lard  or  elder  ointment,  which  lessens 
the  risk  of  inflammation.  Any  sudden  loss  of  milk,  or  any 
great  decrease  in  its  quantity,  must  be  carefully  attended 
to,  for  there  is  always  risk  to  the  animal.  Cloths  soaked 
in  warm  water  must  be  applied  to  the  udder,  and  one  of 
the  ferer  powders  given  to  the  cow,  together  with  a 
dose  of  Epsom  salts.  The  return  of  the  milk  will  be  the 
first  sign  of  improvement,  and  this  Rhould  be  drawn  off  as 
ftkst  as  it  comes  into  the  udder.  The  drench  recommended 
above  may  be  generally  given  to  cows  when  the  milk  les- 
sens, because  this  almost  always  arises  from  inflammatory 
action  in  the  system. 

Soreness  of  the  teats  is  often  observed  in  cows,  and  if 
neglected  has  a  tendency  to  injure  the  temper,  for  the 
painful  handling  is  almost  sure  to  make  them  kitk ;  and  if 
the  cause  is  not  remedied,  they  become  bad-tempered  and 
permanent  kickers.  Any  soreness  should  have  immediate 
attention,  and  the  following  ointment  is  very  purifying  and 
healing.  It  should  be  applied  to  the  teats  after  the  cow 
has  been  milked,  and  the  part  washed  before  the  next 
milking : — Melt  together  6  ounces  of  lard,  and  2  ounces  of 
bees'  wax,  and  8  ounces  of  olive-oil ;  and,  as  they  cool,  rub 
in  2  ounces  of  sugar-of-lead,  and  2  drachms  of  alum.  These 
substances  should  be  Jindy  powdered,  aud  well  mixed  to- 
gether before  adding  to  the  melted  lard. 

The  early  precautionary  measures  having  been  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  the  cow's  health,  we  may  presume 
that  she  is  progressing  favorably,  and  rearing  her  calf. 
After  a  few  weeks  she  will  again  come  into  season,  and  be 
ready  for  taking  the  bull.  This  time,  however,  we  shall 
be  comparatively  free  firom  those  difficulties  which  attend- 
ed as  at  this  stage  previously ;  for,  having  onoe  produced 
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a  calf,  the  animal  becomes  more  adapted  for  doing  so  again* 
Should  any  difficulty  arise  in  this  respect,  we  cannot  adopt 
the  usual  remedies  as  freely  as  before  ;  for  now  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  animal  producing 
milk,  upon  which  the  calf  is  dependent.  Besides  this,  any 
imprudent  step  which  checks  the  milk  is  always  felt  by  the 
animal  when  the  same  period  returns,  therefore  the  loss  of 
the  cow's  milk  would  depreciate  her  subsequent  value* 
But  the  greatest  danger  from  the  loss  of  milk  is  upon  the 
animal  herself ;  for  if  the  milk-glands  cease  to  act,  the  ef- 
fect on  thd  system  is  mo«t  dangerous.  I  should,  in  any 
case  of  difficulty,  adopt  the  plan  of  using  the  bull  twice^ 
as  before  recommended,  in  preference  to  any  other  plan  ; 
and  this  will  be  found  almost  always  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty, especially  if  she  is  put  to  the  bull  when  first  she 
appears  ready. 

When  the  cow  is  far  advanced  in  calf,  it  is  necessary  to 
stop  miiking  her,  in  order  that  the  entire  nourishment  of 
the  system  may  be  shared  between  the  growth  of  the  ocdf 
and  in  giving  fresh  vigor  and  strength  to  the  dam.  It  is 
usual  to  give  two  months'  rest,  but  with  high-bred  stock, 
which  do  not  nourish  their  calves  very  well,  three  months 
is  decidedly  better.  We  thus  divert  the  nourishment 
which  would  be  drawn  away  as  milk,  and  the  result  is  a 
great  improvement  in  the  calf,  the  cow  is  prepared  for  the 
delivery  of  her  calf,  and  the  subsequent  flow  of  milk  is 
improved.  In  the  later  months  the  calf  requires  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  nourishment,  and,  when  a  well-de- 
veloped animal  is  sought  for,  we  should  encourage  its  form- 
ation by  drying  up  the  milk. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  notice  the  mode  of  feeding,  and 
system  of  management,  to  be  adopted  whilst  producing  miU^, 
I  shall  presume  that  the  calf  is  born  in  one  of  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  and  from  this  period  the  cow  will  be 
kept  in  a  comfortable  building  until  the  grass  is  ready  ia 
the  spring.    Moderate  exercise  is  desirable,  if  it  can  be 
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gireii ;  rtill  slMltor  is  even  more  important ;  but  their 
oombined  infloeaoe  is  best.  Many  have  not  the  opportn- 
nitj  of  giving  exercise  under  shelter,  and  frequently  cows 
are  put  out  into  an  adjoining  field  for  an  honr  or  two  du- 
ring  the  day ;  and  instead  of  their  taking  exercise,  they 
stand  and  call  for  their  release  from  the  cold.  When  thus 
turned  out  from  warm  and  ill-ventilated  cow-houses,  as  is 
too  frequently  the  caaoi  they  suffer  much  more  than  when 
kept  in  healthy  and  moderately-sheltered  boxes  or  stalls. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  whilst  too  much  warmth 
weakens  the  animal,  said  renders  it  more  subject  to  dis- 
ease, the  opposite  extreme  of  cold  draws  upon  the  food  for 
supplying  additional  heat  to  the  body,  and  consequently 
less  remains  to  yield  cream.  It  is  therefore  economical  to 
shelter  a  milking  animal  from  the  cold ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  must  not  economise  heat  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  animal.  We  may  take  it  as  a 
rule  that,  so  far  as  we  can  promote  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  animal,  so  far  shall  we  succeed  in  rendering  the 
oow  more  competent  for  the  support  and  development  of 
her  calf. 

The  food  of  the  cow  during  this  period  claims  our  no- 
tice ;  for  we  can  exercise  great  control  over  the  milk  by 
regulating  the  food  from  which  it  is  produced.  Succulent 
food,  such  as  mangold-wurzel,  and  brewers'  grains,  Ac,  al- 
ways produces  a  large  qyaidiiy  of  milk ;  but  it  is  not  quan- 
tity alone  which  is  important  to  the  calf.  The  quality  is 
the  chief  point  for  this  use ;  and  here  we  find  good  hay 
and  linseed-cake  showing  themselves  in  a  very  marked 
manner,  and  producing  a  much  larger-produce  of  oream. 
IF,  however,  the  requirements  of  the  dairy  render  the  pro- 
duction of  cheese  desirable,  we  have  to  look  at  the  quanti- 
ty of  curd  produced ;  and  here  we  shall  find  the  impor- 
tance of  exercise,  and  such  food  as  clover,  hay,  or  vetohes. 
If,  in  such  a  case,  artificial  food  is  given,  been  or  pea  meal 
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would  be  the  best  for  prodncitig  qtutntUff  of  cheese,  but 
the  addition  of  linseedcake  to  the  food  would  very  much 
improve  the  qualify  of  the  cheese.  Here,  as  Id  many  oth- 
er instances,  the  object  in  view  must  determine  our  course 
of  management,  for  the  food  must  contain  the  materials  we 
want, — whether  it  is  water  to  give  quantity,  or  rich  oily 
matter  to  produce  cream,  or  highly  nutritive  matter  to  yield 
cheese, — for  they  cannot  substitute  each  other  in  their 
modes  of  operation  or  uses. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  comment  that,  whilst  exercise  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  quantity  of  cheese,  it  deteriorates 
from  its  richness.  Hence  we  find  our  richest  cheeses  are 
made  from  strong  and  fertile  land,  where  the  cows  take 
only  a  moderate  degree  of  exercise,  whilst  those  hilly 
farms,  which  render  more  active  search  for  food  necessary, 
gives  proportionately  more  cheese,  but  it  is  of  inferior 
quality.  Exercise  cannot  fail  to  use  up,  by  respiration,  a 
certain  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  appropriated  to  the  milk ;  and  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  the  supply  of  oily  matter  beiog  decreased  on  poor- 
er land,  by  being  used  for  another  function  of  the  body 
which  exercises  a  prior  claim.  This  would  lead  one  to  an- 
ticipate that,  for  the  production  of  cream,  our  stall  fed 
cows  would  be  superior  to  others,  whilst,  for  a  cheese 
dairy,  a  greater  amount  of  exercise  is  desirable,  and  the 
practice  of  our  dairy  district  strongly  confirms  such  an  in- 
ference. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  bring  before  the  reader  the 
.leading  points  connected  with  the  breeding  of  cattle.  I 
have  traced  the  calf  through  its  successive  ^stages  of 
growth  until  it  has  produced  a  successor  capable  of  again 
.performing  the  same  circle.  I  have  noticed  the  manage- 
ment most  desirable  for  these  several  periods,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  such  practice  is  based,  together 
with  the  disease  to  which  each  age  is  peculiarly  liable. 
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There  is  no  branch  of  rural  economy  of  greater  import* 
ance  to  the  interests  of  agricnlturists.  It.  is  a  subject 
which  demands  our  careful  attention,  and  it  will  reward 
our  zealous  endeavors  to  make  the  functions  of  animal  life 
subservient  to  our  requirements. 


THE  SORGHUM  SiCCHARATUM-ITS  COMPOSTEIOM. 


[Aefi^lowin^  Btmj  on  tiie  Sorghum  Saocbaratom,  orGkineseSogMOaiie 
watfimiiliedtoUieTrMisaottoDiof  the  Bojal  Agrioaltartl  Booiat^  of  Bof - 
Umd,  by  one  of  the  most  distingoished  Agriooltaral  Chemists  a&d  eiperimea- 
ters  in  Europe,  Dr.  Auoun  Yoeloker,  and  it  has  been  selected  for  this  yoI- 
tune  of  Transactions  as  the  only  method  of  placing  the  information  it  contains^ 
attd  which  has  been  mnch  sought  after,  before  many  of  thoi9e  who  are  inter- 
eatod  in  the  onltore  of  that  plant,  both  for  feeding  purposes  and  to  maan- 
fiftotare  sugar  from  it  During  the  past  three  years  the  Society  has  offered  » 
preminm  for  an  essay  on  the  culture  and  economical  method  of  manufactur- 
ing sugar  from  the  Sorghum,  Imt  no  one  has  as  yet  made  any  response. — Sco- 

The  cultivation  of  the  North  China  Bugarcane,  sorghum 
saccharatom  (holcns  sacchartns),  the  8orgo  sncre  of  the 
French,  has  of  late  attracted  mnch  attention.  During  the 
past  season  it  has  been  grown  in  many  place|  in  England 
by  way  of  experiment. 

This  new  graminaceous  plant  appears  tb  be  cultivated 
largely  in  several  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  has 
attracted  much  attention  on  account  of  the  sugar  which  it 
contains,  and  likewise  on  account  of  its  a(^ptation  to  the 
distillation  of  spirit  and  the  preparation  of  fermented  li- 
quors. It  is  a  beautiful  looking  grass,  resembling  in  appear- 
ance Indian  corn.  In  favorable  climates  it  comes  to  ma- 
turity in  a  single  season,  and  reaches  a  hight  of  from  12 
to  16  feet.  Sorghum  sugar,  when  refined,  is  identical  in 
composition  and  quality  with  sugar-cane.  Sorghum  sac- 
charatum  is  recommended  chiefly  as  a  new  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  likewise  as  a  nutritious  and 
fattening  food  for  horses  and  cattle. 

The  sorghum  which  was  used  for  analysis  was  grown  on 
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the  Bojal  Agricnltaral  College  Farm.  The  seed  was  driK 
led  on  the  13th  of  May,  in  rows  14  inches  apart,  and  at  a 
depth  of  about  3  inches.  It  came  up  well  and  evenly. 
The  plants  appeared  to  grow  vig^onely  thronghoat  the 
summer,  and  reached  a  hight  of  abont  5  feet  by  the  be- 
ginning of  October.  A  patch  of  about  1-4  acre  furnished 
a  good  deal  of  green  food  to  cattle,  which  seemed  not  to 
relish  it  at  first,  but  towards  the  end  of  September  grew 
very  fond  of  it.  The  soil  on  which  the  sorghum  was 
grown  was  in  good  condition,  of  moderate  depth,  and,  like 
most  soils  in  oar  neighborhood,  contains  a  good  deal  of  lime 
and  clay,  and  scarcely  any  sand.  The  preceding  crop  was 
potatoes.  As  this  crop  had  been  heavily  manured,  no 
farmyard  dung  was  put  on  the  land  this  season,  nor  was 
any  other  manure  employed,  except  some  ashes  from  burn- 
ings of  roadside  parings  and  the  clippings  of  hedgerows. 
The  sorghum  was  submitted  to  analysis  at  two  different 
periods,  namely,  on  the  23d  of  August  and  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1859. 

00MP0BITI09  OF  SOBGHUM,  ANALYZED  AUGUST  23D. 

t 

Water. — At  this  time  the  plants  had  no  proper  stems. 
The  stalks  consisted  merely  of  leaves  rolled  up,  which 
could  be  entirely  untwisted. 

As  there  was  a  good  deal  of  adheriog  water  on  the 
leaves,  it  was  necessary  to  unroll  all  the  leaves,  and  to  dry 
them  with  fine  blotting  paper,  before  making  the  water- 
determination. 

Deprived  in  this  way  of  all  accidental  water,  1000 
g^ins  of  finely  cut  plant  left,  on  drjiug  in  the  water-bath, 
148  grains  of  dry  matter.  The  plants  consequently  con- 
tained 85.20  per  cent,  of  water. 

In  a  second  determination,  85.15  per  cent,  of  water  was 
found. 

The  mean  of  the  two  water  determinations  is  85.17. 

^A.-— 18.61  grains  of  perfectly  dry  substance  gave  1.41 
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graiDB  of  ash,  or  100  graioB  oontaiDed  7.57  grains  of  ash. 
Iq  the  natural  state  the  plants  thus  contained  1.12  per 
cent,  of  ash. 

Protein  Compounds. — ^Burned  with  soda-lime,  the  dry 
substance  was  found  to  contain  2.75  per  cent,  of  nitrogeUi 
which  IS  equal  to  17.18  per  cent,  of  protein  compounds. 
In  a  second  nitrogen  combustion,  2.78  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
gen was  obtained,  which  is  equal  to  17.87  per  cent,  of  pro- 
tein compounds.  The  mean  of  these  two  nitrogen  deter- 
minations is  2.76  per  cent.,  equal  to  17.27  per  cent,  of  pro- 
tein compounds.  In  the  natural  state  sorghum  contained 
according  to  the  first  determination,  .407  per  cent,  of  ni- 
trogen, equal  to  2.544  per  cent,  of  protein  compounds  ;  and 
.412  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  equal  to  2.575  per  cent,  of  pro- 
tein compounds,  according  to  the  second  determination. 

According  to  these  determinationst,  the  general  compo- 
sition of  the  sorghum  on  the  23d  of  August  may  be  repr 
resented  as  follows  : — 


Flnt 
Exp*riiD0Bf 


Second 
EzperimMit 


AtotH^ 


vite'",. 


Niingeoixrd  ornnlo  in«tter  (fo  called  flesh  form  \ 
jnjr  maitei-), j 

SutMleuces  r.«>«  trotu  nitrogen,  and  flitedfor  the) 
Huppoit  if  animal  heat  and  the  foimitiou  of  > 
tat J 

Icorganic  ma  tp  «  (a*h) 


85  200 
2  544 


11136 
1.130 


85  150 
2  676 


11.166 
1120 


86.175 
2.55» 


iia4e 

112» 


100.000 


100  000 


100  000 


And  that  of  sorghum,  dried  at  212**  F. 

• 

First 
Experiment 

Peoond 
Experiment 

Arerage. 

Nltrofen  cei  ^a!Mt«ncell, 

1718 
76  25 
7  67 

17  87 

76  06 

7.67 

17  27 
7518 
7  67 

Kon-n<trrg»'niKed  matttefs  (beat  and  (at  prodae*  V 

ioe  matterii), ' 

Inoifaoiomatteji  (ash),... 

100.00 

100.000 

100  000 

I  have  likewise  made  a  complete  proximate  analysis  of 
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tbe  aorghom ;  and,  with  a  few  modifioations,  followed  tbe 
process  which  will  be  found  described  in  detail  in  my  Pa- 
per on  the  Composition  of  Parsnips  and  Belgian  Carrots. 
(See  Jonrual  of  the  Royal  A^ionltural  Society  of  Bngland, 
▼oh  xiii.,  part  ii.) 

The  following  table  coutains  the  results  of  the  detailed 
proximate  analysis  of  the  sorghum  : — 

DBTAILED  PBOXIICATB  COMPOSITION  OF  80B0HUIC  SACOHABATUM 
ON  THE  23d  op  AUGUST. 

In  Natural  Driad  at 
Suie.  212«. 

Water, i6  17 

•  /Albumen, 8«  242 

1  Other  tolable  protein  •ompoondt, 90  006 

Ifaoilage,  pectin,  and  dig«ttible  fibre, 6.63  44,71 

Solnbe  mineral  matters, 81  6  46 

4In*olnbe  protein  oomponnda, 125  84S 

Inlifettibtowoodr  fibre  (cellular), 4  57  80  81 

Insoluble  mineral  matters, 81  3.00 

100.00  100.00 

•OoDtainiog  nitrogen, SI  171 

tOontalning  nitrogen, 20  1.85 

Total quanU^ of  nitrogeo, .41  270 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sorghum  contained  a  good  deal  of 
nitrogenized  matter  at  the  time  when  the  analysis  was 
made,  but  no  sugar  whatever. 

The  taste  of  the  plants  on  the  28d  of  August  was  any- 
thing but  sweet«  I  did  not  expect,  therefore,  to  find  much 
sugar,  but  I  was  unprepared  to  meet  with  a  total  absence 
of  sugar.  In  order  to  verify  this  fact,  I  caused  a  direct 
sugar-determination  to  be  made  in  a  fresh  aud  large  quan- 
tity of  tbe  whole  plant,  hut  was  unable  to  detect  any  ap- 
preciable quantity  of  sugar. 

Horses  and  cattle  to  whom  the  plants  were  given,  at  first 
refased  them  altogether,  and  after  some  time  partook  ooly 
sparingly  of  this  food.    They  evidently  did  not  relish  it. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  sorghum  was 
quite  unripe  by  the  end  of  August,  and  was  uufit  for  feed- 
ing purposes. 

,It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  the  plants  contained 
no  sugar  at  that  time.    Last  summer  was  unusually  hot. 
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bvty  Dotwithfltandiag,  the  plants  wfve  qvite  voftt  for  feed- 
ing by  the  end  of  Angnst. 

Fortunately,  the  last  week  ia  August  and  the  month  of 
September  were  warm  ;  the  plants  therefore  oootinned  to 
grow  vigorously,  and  formed  perfect  stems,  which  to  the 
taste  were  sweet  when  examined  on  the  20  ib  of  September* 

ooMPOsmoBr  of  bobqhuh  on  thi  26th  op  bbptbmbbb. 

The  plants  were  ont  about  4  inches  above  the  ground. 
The  analysis  was  made  with  the  whole  plant. 

a.     General  Oompoaition, 

la  NAtanl  DiM  at 

SUtt.  212*. 

W^ter, 81.80 

Solobte  organlA  mattor, 816  44.88 

8olabl«  mneral  matter, 74  4  07 

Inaolable  ornnio  matter, ft.07  49.88 

Insolable  mineral  matter, 28  187 

100.00  100  00 

b.     Detailed  Proximate  Composition  of'  Sorghum  Saccltara- 
turn,  September  26th,  1859. 

In  Natural  Dried  at 

State.  Sir. 

Water, 8180 

•fAlbunen, 87  SOS 

1  Other  lolable  protein  compoonds, 1.16  686 

Sugar, 6  86  S216 

Wax  and  fatty  matter, 2.66  1401 

Moettage,  peotin,  and  digestible  fibre, 2.69  14.86 

Soloble  mineral  mattere, 74  4.06 

floeolabie  protein  compoande, 66  8  6S 

Indigettlbfe  woody  fibre  (eellular), 4.06  28.26 

Inaolttbie  mineral  matteri, 28  1.86 

•Containing  nitrogen, 246  IM 

fOMtaining  nitrogen, 106  .68 

T^tot  qnantity  of  nitrogen, 861  1.08 

The  sorghum  contained,  it  will  be  noticed,  nearly  6  per 
cent,  of  sugar  ou  the  26th  of  September.  Oattle  supplied 
with  this  grass  at  the  time  greedily  ate  it,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, did  well  upon  it. 

The  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  whole  plant  is  about  the 
same  as  that  in  carrots. 

On  examining  the  stumps  which  were  left  in  the  ground, 
they  were  found  much  sweeter  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
stems.    The  difference  in  the  taste  was  so  marked,  that  I 

28 
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had  made  two  direot  sagar^terminatioiia  by  the  fermen^ 

tation  process. 

The  first  determination  was  made  in  the  stems  cut  about 
2  inches  from  the  ground.    It  gave  7.65  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

The  second  was  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stems,  cut 
about  12  inches  from  the  ground.  It  yielded  3.60  percent^ 
of  sugar,  or  not  quite  half  the  quantity  which  was  found 
in  the  lower  part. 

At  the  same  time  I  determined  the  amount  of  crudo 
fibre  (the  part  insoluble  in  water)  in  both  cases,  and  found 
in  the  lower  part  of  stems  6.50  per  cent,  of  crude  fibre^ 
and  in  the  upper  part  13.01  per  cent. 

We  have  thus — 

Proportion  of  Sugar  and  Crude  Fibre. 

In  SUms  oat  In  ^t«mf  ent 

2  inches  124nebef 

ftb^re  ground.  above  ground. 

PtroenUgoof  cogar,,...,.... 7  65  8  60 

•«              crude  fibre, 660  18.01 

This  distribution  of  sugar  and  fibre  in  the  stems  of  sor- 
ghum  is  interesting  in  a  physiological  point  of  view.  Whilst 
speaking  of  the  distribution  of  sorghum,  I  may  state  that 
Professor  Buckman  observed  last  September  that,  whilst 
the  principal  or  main  stem  was  quite  sweet,  the  stolons  or 
side  shoots  were  still  bitter.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
this  grass  does  not  ripen  together ;  the  central  or  oldest 
stem  is  perfect  before  the  lateral  shoots.  Feariog  the  cen- 
tral stems  might  get  so  hard  and  woody  as  to  become  use* 
less  as  a  cattle-food  if  left  in  the  ground  until  sufficient 
sugar  is  developed  in  the  lateral  shoots.  Professor  Buck- 
man  recommends  that  the  central  stems  should  be  cut 
down  first ;  the  lateral  shoots  will  then  make  rapid  growth 
and  gradually  become  sweet.  By  this  simple  expedient, 
the  fall  benefits  from  the  whole  of  the  crop  may  be  se- 
cured. 

A  comparison  of  the  analysis  made  io  August  with  that 
made  in  September  will  show  several  matters  of  interest. 
I  notice  some  of  the  more  striking  ones. 
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1.  In  August  the  Borgbam  was  much  more  watery  than 
in  September.  In  the  former  month  it  contained,  in  ronnd 
numbers,  85  per  cent,  of  water ;  in  the  latter  only  81)  per 
cent. 

2«  Whilst  there  was  a  total  absence  of  sngar  in  Angnst^ 
the  whole  plant  contained  nearly  6  per  cent,  in  September 
in  its  natural  state,  or  32  per  cent,  when  dry. 

8.  Instead  of  sugar,  the  sorghum  contained  in  August 
chiefly  mucilage  and  pectin,  which  constituents  disap- 
peared to  a  great  extent  in  September,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  formation  of  sugar. 

4.  The  amount  of  woody  fibre  is  less  in  the  more  matur- 
ed grass  than  in  the  unripe  plants  analyzed  in  Angust. 

6.  The  unripe  plants  contained  more  mineral  matter  than 
the  grass  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  ripeness. 

6.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  to  observe  the  lar- 
ger amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  immature  grass.  In  the 
grass  analyzed  in  August  there  is  .41  of  nitrogen,  notwith- 
standing the  larger  amount  of  water  ;  whilst  in  the  plants 
analyzed  in  September,  and  containing  about  8)  per  cent, 
less  water,  only  .85  of  nitrogen  was  fonnd.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  proportion  of  insoluble  protein  compounds  is  con- 
siderably diminished  in  the  September  produce.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  relative  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  grass 
analyzed  at  the  two  periods  appear  particularly  striking, 
if  the  composition  of  the  dried  substances  are  compared 
with  each  other.  It  will  then  be  found  that  there  is  nearly 
1  per  cent,  less  nitrogen  in  the  plants  analyzed  in  Sep* 
tember  than  in  the  grass  analyzed  in  August. 

We  have  here  presented  to  us  a  fresh  proof  that  the 
nutritive  value  of  food  of  the  same  kind  is  not  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains,  but  rather  by 
the  proportion  of  sngar.  Indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  all  green  food,  and  likewise  turnips  and  other 
rootd,  are  immature,  and  more  or  less  unfit  for  feeding,, 
when  they  are  rich  in  nitrogen.    Fully  ripe  and  very  nu- 
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tritioiiB  roots  wnd  graaa  i^lwajs  oontaios  less  Qitrogen  th^ 
the  same  food  in  an  ixomatnre  state,  or  than  food  6f  indif* 
ferent  feeding  qnalities. 

A  single  year's  trial,  of  conrse,  does  not  entitle  me  to 
judge  of  the  agricnltaral  merits  of  the  sorghum  sacohara- 
tnm ;  bnt  I  oannot  help  thinking  that  the  dimate  in  most 
parts  of  England  is  opposed  to  its  growth  in  anything  like 
full  perfection.  Last  season  we  had  a  fine  and  warm  sum- 
mer ;  notwithstanding  which,  neither  the  field  crop  nor 
an  experiment]  plot  in  the  botanioal  garden  came  to  foil 
maturity.  They  scarcely  reached  5  feet  in  height,  whidi 
is  very  much  lower  than  the  height  which  this  grass  is  re- 
ported to  reach  in  America.  I  notice  in  a  communication 
of  Dr.  Gossman,  of  Philadelphia,  that  in  America  tiie  sor- 
ghum reaches  a  height  of  12  to  16  feet,  and  that  it  fumishee 
70  to  75  per  cent,  of  juice,  from  which  Dr.  Gossman  obtain- 
ed 6  to  7  per  cent,  of  good  crystallized  sugar,  besides  a 
quantity  of  molasses.  It  appears  to  me  more  than  doubt- 
ful that  the  sorghum  will  grow  to  this  height  in  many  parts 
of  England  ;  nor  do  I  think  the  cultivation  of  sorghum  in 
England  will  be  remunerative  in  furnishing  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  or  the  distillation  of  spir- 
its. However,  repeated  trials  are  needed  before  we  can 
finally  pronounce  on  the  value  of  sorghum  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  or  on  its  merits  as  a  feeding  stuff. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  give  this 
new  grass  a  trial  next  season,  I  append  the  following  re- 
marks on  its  culture  by  Processor  Buckman,  who  says  : — 

"  The  seed  was  obtained  from  Messrs.  Sutton,  Beading, 
and  sown  in  the  beginning  of  May.  The  distance  apart 
was  20  inches ;  depth  (at  which  seed  was  sown),  not  more 
than  3  inches.  It  came  up  soon,  and  for  the  first  month 
did  not  at  all  promise  the  fine  aspect  it  afterwards  showed  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  warm  nights  came  it  made  rapid  growth, 
and  we  were  thus  led  to  infer  that  too  early  sowing  is  by 
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no  means  a  saving  of  time,  though  we  are  not  quite  sure^ 
whether  getting  strong  plants  early,  by<  germinating  in  a 
hothouse  or  under  glass  with  artificial  heat,  and  gradually 
exposing  them  to  harden  before  transplanting,  would  not 
be  advisable,  especially  where  the  growth  of  holcus  is  at- 
tempted in  cold,  exposed,  or  late-growing  situations ;  and, 
in  this  case,  of  course  the  operation  of  transplantation 
should  be  done  in  wet  weather,  the  saving  of  seed,  and  the 
ensuring  of  a  well  regulated  eqidistant  plant,  being  taken 
as  no  bad  equivalent  for  the  extra  labor  and  expense.  In 
this  case  the  crop  was  hoed,  but  this  is  a  delicate  opera- 
tion with  the  sorghum,  as  it  sends  out  adventitious  root& 
from  the  joint  immediately  above  the  ground,  which  dip 
into  thcf  soil,  asd,  if  not  interfered  with,  aid  immensely  in 
forwarding  the  growth  and  development  of  the  plant*. 
Hoeing,  then,  before  this  process  commences  encourages 
it,  but  by  no  means  can  it  be  properly  done  when  this  i& 
in  progress.  When,  however,  the  new  roots  are  fully  es- 
tablished, a  careful  stirring  of  the  ground  between  the 
rows  (not  between  the  individual  plants)  appears  very 
much  to  facilitate  a  larger,  and,  what  is  more  important,  a 
quicker  growth." 
Baydl  AgricuUurdl  OoUegey  Otrencestery  Dec.^  1859. 


ON  THE  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SOIL& 

Bj  Dr.  Angastiu  Vodkker,  in  th*  Joarnal  of  th«  RoTal  Afrioaltiiral  Bodnij  of  BofUad. 


There  are  many  person^  who,  on  reading  the  papers 
which  from  time  to  time  appear  in  onr  chemical  and  agri- 
cultnral  journals  on  the  powers  of  soils  to  absorb  manor- 
ing  matters,  receive  the  impression  that  sandy  soils  have 
not  the  power  of  retaining  ammonia,  whilst  clay  soils  are 
imbned  with  this  property  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  that  no 
amount  of  rain  is  capable  of  removing  any  of  the  ammo- 
nia absorbed  by  them. 

These  impressions,  though  natural,  are  not  founded  on 
fact.  It  will  be  one  of  the  objects  of  this  communication 
to  show  by  many  experiments  the  fallacy  upon  which  these 
erroneous  impressions  are  based. 

If  soluble  fertilizing  matters  were  rendered  completely 
insoluble  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  soil,  it  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  understand  the  use  of  soluble  manur- 
ing  matters,  or  to  doubt  the  policy  of  resorting  to  mechan- 
ical means  of  cultivation,  such  as  subsoiling,  stirring,  Ac, 
which  have  the  effect  of  rendering  soluble  mineral  matters 
^oontained  in  the  soil  in  an  insoluble  state.  But  does  not 
daily  experience  teach  us  that  such  fertilizers  are  much 
more  effective  than  the  same  materials  in  an  insoluble  or 
partially  soleable  condition  7 

It  has  indeed  been  stated  by  a  high  authority,  that  nince 
fiK^uble  fertilizing  matters  are  rendered  insoluble  in  con- 
tact with  soil,  plants  must  have  the  power  of  taking  up 
tlieir  food  from  the  soil  in  some  other  form  than  that  of 
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simple  BolutioD.  It  is  here  taken  for  granted  that  soluble 
matters  become  quite  insoluble  in  contact  with  soil.  Many 
people,  on  being  told  that  plants  do  no  take  up  their  food 
from  the  soil  in  the  state  of  simple  solution,  assume  that 
they  take  it  up  in  a  solid  form. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  expound  in  this  place  Baron 
liiebig's  views  on  the  assimilation  of  the  food  derived  bj 
plants  from  the  soil.  The  changes  which  fertilizing  mat- 
ters undergo  in  contact  with  soil  are,  as  we  know,  so  nu- 
merous and  so  little  understood,  and  the  precise  combina- 
tions in  which  mineral  food  is  taken  up  by  plants  "So  little 
known,  that  it  would  be  extremely  hazardous  to  propound 
in  detail  a  new  theory  respecting  the  assimilation  of  min- 
eral food  by  plants.  Baron  Liebig,  therefore,  wisely  re- 
frained from  expressing  his  views  on  this  subject  in  thai 
dear  and  precise  manner  which  generally  distinguisbee 
his  writings,  and  very  properly  contented  himself  with  in- 
dicating that  our  present  views  respecting  the  absorption 
of  mineral  matters  by  plants  are  not  quite  correct* 

Professor  Way's  and  my  own  researches  certainly  have 
shown  that  manuring  matters  in  contact  with  soil  undeiigo 
remarkable  changes,  and  folly  justiiy  the  statement  that 
plants  do  not  take  up  mineral  food  in  the  simple  state  of 
solution  in  which  we  add  it  to  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  ma^ 
nure,  but  in  totally  different  states  of  combination. 

Again,  if  sandy  soils  have  not  the  power  of  retaiaing 
soluble  fertilizing  matters,  it  would  be  difBcult  to  oompre- 
hend  how,  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  heavy  thun- 
derstorms or  long  continuing  rains,  the  effeets  of  super- 
phosphate or  guano,  or  cTen  sulphate  of  ammonia,  am 
clearly  seen  in  the  increased  produce  raised  on  such  soib 
by  the  aid  of  these  manures. 

The  quantity  of  water  running  through  the  soil  at  sudi 
times,  is  amply  sufficient  completely  to  dissolve  the  soluble 
manuring  matters.  If  it  were,  therefore,  quite  ooireot 
that  sandy  soils  had  not  in  any  degree  the  power  of  alh 
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iorbfaig  ioliAle  maimriiig  mactten,  they  would  be  removed 
by  the  rain  into  the  sobeoil,  BeighboriDg  dhoh,  or  dnin, 
and  0O«ld  eoareely  prodnoe  any  effect  upon  vegetation. 

Experience  teaches  ns  that  the  same  kinds  of  manure 
produce  very  different  practical  results  upon  different  soils. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  composition  of  different  soils 
varies  considerably,  and  that  this  circumstance,  no  doubt, 
accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  variations  in  the  practical 
results. 

There  are,  however,  many  apparently  similar  soils,  that 
is  to  say,  soils  in  which  the  analysis  shows  like  quantities 
of  the  same  constituents,  such  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, phosphoric,  sulphuric  and  silicic  acid,  and  all  the  eie* 
ments  present  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  in  which,  notwith- 
standing, the  same  kind  of  manure  produces  a  differ^it 
practical  reeult.  This  appears  to  me  to  indicate  that  the 
^alysis  of  soils,  as  usutUly  performed  by  chemists,  does 
not  afford  in  all  cases  a  sufficient  guide  to  estimate  their 
agricultural  capabilities,  nor  to  point  out  the  kind  of  man- 
ure which  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  special  crop 
which  we  wish  to  raise.  Even  a  detailed  analysis  of  a  soil 
gives  only  the  proportions  of  the  different  soil  constitu- 
ents, but  generally  without  reference  to  the  states  of  com- 
bination in  which  they  exist  in  the  soil ;  and  is  altogether 
silent  on  the  property  possessed  by  all  soils,  in  a  higher  or 
lower  degree,  of  effectbg  striking  and  important  changes 
IB  t^e  manuricg  matters  which  are  placed  upon  the  land* 

That  tbb  property  belongs  to  every  soil  has  been  re- 
cently shown  by  me  and  others  who  have  investigated  this 
subject.  It  has  likewise  been  shown  that  some  soils  pos- 
sess the  power  of  modifying  the  composition  of  manures 
much  more  thoroughly  than  others.  It  is,  therefore,  rea- 
sonable to  connect  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  soils  in 
a  great  measure  with  their  power  of  retaining  certain  fer- 
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tiliziDg  matters  with  ayiditj,  and  of  modifying  others  ia  a 
most  iaterestiDg  and  unexpected  manner. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  inherent  capacity  of  soils  to 
work  up,  so  to  speak,  the  crude  fertilizing  matters  into 
new  combinations ;  to  allow  the  free  percolation  of  other 
—it  may  be  less  needful- — substances,  and  to  provide  for  a 
constant  supply  of  food  which  is  neither  so  soluble  as  to 
injure  the  produce,  nor  so  insoluble  as  to  remain  inactiTe. 

The  investigation  of  the  exact  circumstances  under 
which  these  properties  manifest  themselves  demands  our 
serious  and  immediate  attention.  Wo  stand  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  wide  and  fertile  field  of  research,  and  cannot  hope 
to  make  any  material  progress  in  the  practical  cultivation 
of  soils  and  the  economy  of  manures  until  this  subject  haa 
been  to  some  extent  investigated  in  a  truly  scientific  man- 
ner, independently  of  all  direct  application.  Usefal  ap- 
plications will  as  assuredly  follow  from  the  establishment 
and  clear  recognition  of  scientific  principles,  as  good  works 
from  the  principle  of  Ohristian  love  deeply  engraven  in 
the  heart  of  man. 

It  must,  therefore,  ever  be  the  primary  object  of  every 
student  of  nature  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  scientifio 
facts,  and  thus  to  furnish  the  materials  from  which  princi- 
ples can  be  deduced,  and  upon  which  rational  theories  can 
be  built.  Perhaps  no  theory  in  physical  science  is  abso- 
lutely true ;  nevertheless  if  it  fulfil  the  chief  purpose  of 
every  good  theory,  that  is,  the  arrangement  of  existing 
scientific  facts  in  a  comprehensive  form,  and  their  preser- 
vation as  a  common  inheritance  to  mankind,  and  so  leads  to 
an  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  material  things,  no  the* 
oryi  however  erroneous  subsequent  researches  may  prove 
it  to  be,  can  be  called  vain. 

No  one  who  has  carefolly  examined  the  curious  and  mye- 
terious  properties  of  soils  in  relation  to  manuring  matters 
will  hastily  propound  a  new  theory  on  the  nutrition  of 
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plants  whiht  our  range  of  observation  is  as  limited,  and 
onr  chemical  facts  as  imperfectly  ascertained,  as  is  now 
the  case.  Snch  presnmption  wonld,  in  the  end,  only  bring 
discredit  npon  the  anthor. 

The  description  of  chemical  facts  and  the  proofs  upon 
which  they  rest  is  necessarily  a  hard  and  dry  snbject  to 
the  uninitiated.  It  is  nevertheless  of  great  consequence 
to  preserve  in  a  Journal  like  that  of  our  great  national  Ag- 
ricultural Society  faithful  accounts  of  original  researches 
in  agricultural  chemistry,  however  uninteresting  and  ab- 
atruse  they  may  appear  to  the  practical  man. 

The  present  communication  deals  chiefly  with  chemical 
fiBM)ts,  having  a  more  remote  but  nevertheless  important 
bearing  upon  practical  agriculture.  I  wish  it  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  first  installment  of  a  series  of  similar  researches, 
which  will  probably  occupy  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  how- 
ever long  I  may  be  permitted  to  retain  my  energies  and 
seal  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  progress. 

FIBST  81BIB8  OP  BXPSBI10BNT8  OH  THB  ABSOBFTION  OP 
0AU8TI0  AMMONIA. 

The  object  I  had  in  view  in  instituting  this  first  series 
of  experiments  was  simply  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  which  a  given  quantity  of  different  soils  of  known 
oomposition  removed  from  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  am- 
monia prepared  with  distilled  water,  and  to  compare  the 
results  with  those  obtained  by  other  observers  from  similar 
experiments  on  other  soils. 

The  ammonia  solution  used  in  the  subsequent  experi- 
ments was  of  the  same  strength  as  that  before  used,  and 
contained  28.24  grains  of  ammonia  (N  Us)  in  the  gallon,  or 
.882  grains  of  ammonia  in  1000  grains  of  liquid. 

The  soils  employed  in  these  and  all  following  experi- 
ments were : — 

1.  A  calcareous  clay. 

8.  A  fertile  loam,  oontaining  a  little  lime,  mixed  in  equal 
proportion  with  the  clay  subsoil  on  which  it  rests. 
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8.  The  Borface  and  subaoil  of  a  heavy  olay  fidd,  iKm* 
taining  scraoelj  any  sand. 

4.  A  sterile  sandy  soil,  containing  much  oiganic  matter, 
and  scarcely  any  lime. 

5.  Pasture  land,  being  a  vegetable  mould  containing 
Abundance  of  organic  matter  and  a  fair  proportion  of 
sand  and  clay. 

These  soils  were  prefered  to  others  for  experimental 
purposes  on  account  of  their  widely  differing  physical  and 
chemical  properties.  They  afford  good  exeunples  of  some 
of  the  more  frequent  and  important  varieties  of  British 
soils. 

First  Ikqfferimentf  on  Oakareoua  Clap. 

The  soil  used  in  the  first  experiment  oontained,  in  100 
parts : — 

Mmsture, 1.61 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination^ 11 .08 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina, 14.85 

Oarbonate  of  lime, 10 .  82 

Sulphate  of  lime, 71 

Ifogneeia, 51 

Potash  (in  acid  solution), *82 

Soda  (in  acid  solution), 06 

Phosphoric  add, 10 

Insoluble  silicates  and  sand  (chiefly  clay), 00.06 

100.00 
Submitted  to  a  mechanical  analysis  it  yielded : — 

Moisture, 1 .61 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination, 11«08 

Oarbonate  of  lime, 10.82 

Oby, 52.06 

Sand, 24.68 

100.00 
8000  grains  of  this  soil  were  shaken  up  in  a  glass-stop- 
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pered  bottle  with  14,000  graiDB  of  arnmonia  solution,  con- 
tainiDg  23.24  grains  of  canstio  ammonia  in  the  imperial 
gallon.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  bottle  was  repeated* 
ly  shaken,  and  the  liqnid  then  left  to  snbside.  After  stand- 
ing for  three  days  the  soil  had  all  settled  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  liqnid  conld  be  drawn  off  in  a 
perfectly  clear  condition.  This  liqnid  was  slightly  tinged 
with  yellow. 

2000  grains  of  this  clear  liqnid  were  then  carefnlly  neu- 
traliaed  with  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  of  known 
strength.  It  being  known  how  much  of  the  test  add  was 
required  to  neutralize  the  ammonia  solution  before  contact 
with  soil,  the  amount  of  ammonia  retained  in  the  soil  could 
be  readily  calculated :— 

GiakiM. 

Before  contact  with  the  soil  the  solution  contained  in 

1000  grains, 332 

After  contact, 186 

Difference, 197 

197  grains  of  ammonia  were  thus  removed  from  each 
1000  grains  of  solution,  consequently  2.758  grains  of  am- 
monia were  removed  from  14,000  grains  of  solution  and 
retained  in  3000  grains  of  soil. 

In  this  experiment  accordingly  1000  grains  of  soil  ab- 
sorbed .  9193  grains  of  ammonia.  A  repetition  of  the  same 
experiment  gave  precisely  the  same  results.  The  clear 
liquid  poured  off  the  soil  being  slightly  yellow,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  or:^anio  matter  (humus  acids)  in  the  soil  pos- 
sibly might  have  neutralized  a  small  portion  of  the  free 
ammonia  of  the  ammoniacal  liquid  employed  in  the  exper- 
iment. As  the  test-acid  cannot  indicate  any  ammonia 
when  previously  neutralized  by  the  organic  acids  of  the 
soil,  the  proportion  of  ammonia  retained  by  the  latter  may 
be  eti^ked  rather  too  high.    In  order  to  verify  this  suppod- 
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tion,  I  distilled  some  of  the  yellow-colored  liquid  with  cane* 
tic  potash,  in  an  apparatus  which  was  so  constructed  that 
all  chance  of  traces  of  potash  being  carried  over  with  the 
distillate  was  entirely  avoided.  The  distillate  was  colleo^ 
ted  in  a  measured  quantity  of  acid  of  known  strength,  and 
the  amount  of  ammonia  distilled  over,  carefully  deter* 
mined. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  1000  grains  of  liquid,  after 
contact  with  soil,  contained  .  143  of  ammonia.  Before  con- 
tact with  soil  it  contained  .  832  grains.  Oonaequently  189 
were  removed  from  every  1000  grains  of  liquid,  or  2.646 
were  removed  from  the  whole  quantity  of  liquid  employed 
in  the  experiment,  and  retained  by  3000  grains  of  soil,  or 
1000  grains  of  soil  absorbed  .  882  grains  of  ammonia.  Not 
taking  into  account  the  amount  of  free  ammonia  neutral- 
ized by  the  organic  acids  of  the  soil,  1000  grains  of  the 
latter,  as  we  have  seen,  absorbed  .9193  grains  of  ammonia. 
The  difference  between  .9193  grains  and  .882  grains  is 
.0378  grains,  and  represents  the  quantity  of  ammonia  neu> 
tralized  by  the  organic  matters  contained  in  1000  grains  of 
the  soil.  This  difference  is  very  small,  but  it  nevertheless 
confirms  my  supposition,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  a 
good  proof  of  the  delicacy  of  the  method  employed  in 
these  experiments. 

Second  Experiment^  on  Fertile  Loamy  SoU* 

Equal  parts  of  surface  and  subsoil  were  mixed  together. 
The  surface  soil  is  a  friable,  sandy  loam ;  the  subsoil  is  stiff- 
er,  containing  less  sand  and  more  clay. 

The  mechanical  analysis  of  this  soil  and  its  subsoil  gave*! 

SaHiMt-NiL    Sntata 

Band, 76.16  65.16 

01»y, 18.09  41.76 

Idme,  magneBia,  Ac 1 .  87  .47 

Organic  matter, 4.88  2.69 

100.00  lOO.Of 
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Babmitted  to  detailed  obemiod  aoalysisi  the  soil  and  tab* 
•oil  were  fonnd  to  contain  in  100  parts : — 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination^ .      4 .  88  2 .  59 

AInmina, 2.15  6 .  89 

Oxide  of  iron, 8.15  7.16 

lame, 77  .26 

Magnesia, 18  1.22 

Potash, 49  .88 

Soda, 18  .28 

Phosphoric  acid, 12  .19 

Chlorine, trace,  trace. 

Snlphuric  acid, 06  .02 

Carbonic  acid. 81  1 .79 

Insoluble  silicate  and  sand, 88.81  80.24 

Consisting  of: — 

SiKcicacid, 86.11  62.61 

Alumina, 2.86  14.56 

Lime, • 85 

Magnesia,     50  .22 

Potash, 25  1.7T 

Soda, 09  .21 

100.00  100. oa 

Containing  nitrogen, 182        .09 

Egnal  to  ammonitt^ 220        .11 

8500  grains  of  this  soil  and  subsoil  were  mixed  with 
14,000  grains  of  the  above  ammonia  solntion,  and,  after  re- 
peated shakings  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  allowed  to  set- 
tle for  three  days,  by  which  time  the  liquid  became  per- 
fectly clear.  The  greater  portion  of  the  clear  solution 
was  then  drawn  off,  and  the  ammonia  contained  in  it  det^v 
mened  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding 
experiment. 
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OtalM. 

Before  contact  with  aoil  the  tolotioii  ooniained  in 

1000  grains, 332 

After  contact, • 116 

Difference, 217 

Thn8  we  see  that  217  grains  were  removed  from  each 
1000  grains  of  liquid,  or  3 .  038  grains  from  the  whole  liqnid, 
and  retained  by  3500  grains  of  soil.  1000  grains  of  soil 
therefore  absorbed  .868  of  ammonia.  By  distillation  the 
amount  of  ammonia  in  the  liquid  after  contact  with  soil 
was  found  to  be  .131  grains,  in  1000  grains  of  liquid,  or 
2,814  grains  from  the  .whole  liqoid.  Accordingly  1000 
grains  of  soil  absorbed  .804  grains  of  ammonia. 

Third  Experiment,  on  Stiff  Clay  Land. 
The  mechanical  and  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  and  ite 
subsoil  furnished  the  following  results  : — 
Mechanical  Analysis. 

Sabeofl.    Sarfao*  loU. 

Moisture, 9.46  8.91 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination, .     4.87  4 .  80 

Sand,   9.26  10.97 

Lime, 1.12  2.19 

Clay, 75.29  78.18 

100.00    100  00 
Chemical  Analyais. 

SabioiL    SorfkMioiL 

Moisture, ^9.46  8.91 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination,    4.87  4.80 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina, 17.88  7.85 

Phosphoric  acid, 06  .04 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.02  2.08 

Sulphate  of  lime, 18  .15 

Magnesia, 92 )         ^^ 

Alkalies  and  loss, 43J        *" 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (chiefly  clay), . .  65 . 7 1      80 .  86 

100.00    100.«D 
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Bqnal  parta  of  soil  and  Bubsml  wara  Boxied  tcigethar^  and 
8500  grains  of  tha  mixture  shakeo  ap  with  11,000  graiaa 
of  ammoDia  solntiou^  and  treated  aa  bafore  mantionad  :— 

AiDiDonJft.  . 
GT4iai. 

Before  contact  with  aoil  the  solution  contained  in 

1000  grains, 881 

After  contact, 148 

.180 

Oonsequently  .  189  graina  of  ammonia  were  removed  from 
every  1000  grains  of  solation,  or  2.646  grains  from  the 
whole  solution ;  1000  grains  of  soil  therefore  absorbed 
•  7643  grains  of  ammonia. 

Fcwrih  Experiment  J  on  Sterilt  Sandy  Land. 

1000  parts  of  the  soil,  dried  at  212^  Pahr.,  contains  : — 

Oxide  of  iron  and  a  little  water  of  ocmibination, ...     5 .  86 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina, 6.70 

Oarbonate  of  lime, 26 

Alkalies  and  magnesia, 40 

Phosphoric  acid, trace* 

Sulphuric  acid, 4  • 08 

Soluble  silica, 1 .01 

Insoluble  silioeous matter  (sand), 87.11 

100,00 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  soil  hardly  coiftains  any  lime, 
and  abounds  in  sand.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  organic 
matter,  but  very  little  day,  which  will  be  seen  by  the  sub- 
joined mechanical  analysis : — 

Organic  matter, 6.86 

Clay, 4.57 

Lime, 26 

Sand, 89.82 

100.00 
M 
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8500  grains  of  this  soil  were  mixed  with  14,000  grains 
of  amonia  solntion  and  left  to  settle  for  three  days,  when 
the  following  resnlts  were  obtained  : — 

Before  contact  with  soil  1000  grains  of  ammonia  so- 
lntion contained 882 

After  contact  with  soil  1000  grains  contained 068 

.269 

Oonseqnently  .  269  grains  were  removed  from  every  1000 
grains  of  solntion,  or  3 .  766  grains  from  the  whole  solntion. 

1000  grains  of  soil  therefore  absorb  1.076  grains  of  am- 
monia. 

In  a  second  experiment,  in  which  the  ammonia  was  de* 
termined  by  a  standard  solntion  of  test-acid,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  experiment,  1000  grains  of  soil  were 
fonnd  to  have  absorbed  1 .  186  grains  of  ammonia. 

In  both  experiments  the  solntion,  after  remaining  in  con- 
tact with  the  sandy  soil,  had  a  deep  yellow  color.  The 
canstic  ammonia  evidently  dissolved  a  good  deal  of  the 
organic  matter  of  the  soil.  The  nimic  and  hnmic  acids  in 
the  soil,  in  nniting  with  ammonia,  form  salts,  which  are 
solnble  in  water,  and  of  a  brown  color.  A  brown  colored 
solnt'.on  thns  indicates  that  some  of  the  ammonia  has  be- 
come neutralized  by  the  organic  matters  in  the  soil. 

The  deeper  colored  the  ammonia  solntion  after  contact 
with  soil,  the  greater  will  be  the  error  which  will  be  made 
if  the  amount  of  ammonia  is  determined  in  the  brown-col- 
ored liquid  in  a  direct  manner  by  the  alkalimetrical  pro- 
cess. Whenever  the  solution  is  distinctly  colored  yellow 
or  brown,  it  should  be  first  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  in 
a  properly  constructed  apparatus,  and  the  free  anunonia 
be  determined  in  the  distillate. 

Thus  the  same  ammonia  solution  which  yielded  to  1000 
grains  of  this  sandy  soil,  according  to  the  direct  process  of 
neutralization,  1.076  grains  of  ammonia  in  one  experimenti 
and  1.186  grains  of  anunonia  in  a  scond  experimenti  afkar 
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diBtillation  with  oanstio  potash  was  found  to  oontain  in 
1000  graiDB  of  liquid  .119  grains  of  ammonia;  conse« 
qnently,  sobtractiog  as  before  .119  from  .882  grains,  .218 
grains  are  removed  from  every  1000  grains  of  liquid,  or 
2.983  grains  from  the  whole  solution. 


In  a  second  distillation : 

1000  grains  of  liquid  were  found  to  contain Ill 

Before  contact  with  soil  the  solution  contained 882 

.221 

Therefore  .221  grains  of  ammonia  were  removed  from 
every  1000  grains  of  liquid,  or  8 .  094  grains  from  the  wLolo 
quantity. 

IffiOMIlte. 

GtAina. 

According  to  the  first  distillation : — 
1000  grains  of  soil  absorbed 862 

According  to  the  second  distillation  : — 

1000  grains  ff  soil  absorbed 8S4 

The  mean  of  the  two  direct  determinations  is.  •  •  •  1. 101 
The  mean  of  the  two  determinations  by  distillation  is     .  868 

Difference, 288 

An  error,  amounting  to  one  quarter  of  the  whole  of  the 
ammonia  absorbed  by  the  soil,  would  therefore  have  been 
committed  had  the  determination  not  been  made  after  dis- 
tilling the  liquid  with  caustic  potash. 

Fifth  Eocperimeid,  on  Pariure  Land. 

The  medianical  analysis  of  this  soil  yielded  the  follow- 
ing results : — 

Moisture, 2.42 

Organic  matter, 11.70 

Lime, 1.54 

Clay, 48.89 

Band 85.96 

100.00 


Sabmittod  to  Ghemioal  analysis  it  yielded  ^— 

Moistnre, 9.4fia 

Organic  matter,.... 11.700 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alamina, 11.860 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1 .240 

Sulphate  of  lime, 806 

Phosphoric  acid, OW) 

Chloride  of  Bodtnm, 112 

Potash  (soluble  in  acid), 910 

Soluble  silica, 4.090 

Insoluble  siliceous  matters, 67 .  530 

100.248 

3500  grains  of  this  soil  were  shaken  up  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  with  14,000  grains  of  ammonia  solution,  and  the  op- 
eration conducted  in  every  respect  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  preceding  experiments  : — 

GiaiM. 

Before  contact  with  soil  1000  grains  of  solution  dbn- 

tained 832 

After  contact  with  soil  1000  grains  contained 071 

.261 

Thus,  .261  grains  apparently  were  removed  from  every 
1000  grains  of  liquid,  or  3.654  grains  from  the  whole  solu- 
tion. Accordingly  1000  grains  of  soil  would  have  absorb- 
ed  1 .044  grains  of  ammonia.  But  in  reality  the  amount  of 
ammonia  absorbed  by  this  sbil  is  not  so  large. 

A  glance  at  the  foregoing  composition  of  the  soil  shows 
that  it  is  rich  in  vegetable  matter.  This  fully  accounts 
for  the  deep  brown  color  which  the  ammonia  solution 
assumed  after  contact  with  the  pasture  land.  It  became 
thuft  necessary  to  distil  the  liquid  before  determining  the 
ammonia.  The  following  result  was  obtained  by  distil- 
lation :-^ 


Ml 

-Before  eobtect  with  ecdl  1000  graias  oi  Uqoid  ebat 

teimd 8t2 

^fter  €ontaot  with  soil  1000  grams  of  liquid  <x)n- 

taintd 188 

.144 

Therefore  .  144  grains  of  ammonia  were  removed  from 
oyery  1000  grains,  or  2.016  from  the  whole  solution,  and 
taken  np  by  the  soil*  1000  grains  of  soil  aooordingly  ab- 
sorbed only  .576  grains  of  ammonia* 

In  the  preceding  experiments  the  following  quantities 
af  ammonia  were  thus  absorbed  by  1000  grains  of — 


QtalB. 

1*  Oaloareom  soil, 882 

2.  Fertile  loamy  soil  and  clay  subsoil, 804 

8.  Heavy  clay  soil, 754 

4.  Sterile  sandy  soil, 868 

6.  Pasture  land, 676 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  sterile  sandy  soil  absorb- 
ed as  much  ammonia  as  the  calcareous  clay,  and  even  rath-' 
er  more  than  the  heavy  clay  soil,  thus  proving  that  the 
property  of  absorbing  ammonia  is  not  confined  to  clay 
soils,  but  that  it  is  shared  by  light  sandy  soils. 

It  has  been  too  generally  assumed  that  sandy  soils  do 
not  possess  the  power  of  retaining  any  ammonia ;  but  the 
preceding  experiments  show  unmistakably  that  this  opin- 
ion is  not  founded  on  fact.  If  soluble  manuring  matters 
were  indeed  very  readily  washed  out  of  sandy  soils,  it  !a 
certain  top-dressing  with  nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  other  soluble  manures,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  would  produce  little  or  no  effect  upon  them ;  for  these 
top  dressings  are  usually  applied  at  a  period  of  the  year 
when  rain  falls  in  abundance,  and  every  facility  is  afforded 
for  the  reitioval  of  these  soluble  matters.  Experience, 
howeveri  teaches  us  that  such  top-dressings  are  particn* 
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larly  valaable  on  sandy  soils,  which  could  not  be  the  case 
if  these  did  not  possess  a  power  ascribed  by  many  persons 
solely  to  clay  soils.  Although  it  is  no  donbt  the  case  that 
heav7  rains  wash  into  the  drains  useful  manuring  matterSi 
and  that  clay  soils  possess  in  a  higher  degree  the  power  of 
retaining  fertililiziDg  substances  than  sandy  soils,  never- 
theless we  need  not,  on  the  approach  of  a  heavy  thunder- 
storm, be  apprehensive  that  all  the  sulphate  bf  ammonia 
or  guano  which  may  have  been  applied  to  some  light 
sandy  land  only  a  few  days  ago,  will  be  entirely  washed 
away. 

Again  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  soil  taken  from  the 
pasture,  which  abounds  in  vegetable  matter,  absorbed  the 
least  ammonia.  The  question  naturally  arises,  is  the  cause 
•of  this  difference  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter, 
or  to  any  other  peculiarity  in  this  soil  7  I  am  unable  to 
answer  this  question  at  present,  but  think  it  possible  that 
the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  organic  acids  in  a  soil 
may  be  unfavorable  to  the  retention  of  ammonia.  Future 
and  extended  experiments  are  needed  to  confirm  or  refute 
this  snpposition.  In  the  mean  time  I  may  direct  attention 
to  the  well-known  fact,  that  on  certain  old  pasture  land 
«mmoniacal  manures  produce  little  effect,  whereas  these 
manures  generally  increase  the  produce  of  gass  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  In  all  specimens  of  soil  taken  from  old 
pastures,  upon  which  ammoniacal  manures  have  little  or 
DO  effect,  I  find  a  large  excess  of  organic  matter.  It  ia 
Just  possible  that  this  excess  of  organic  matter  prevents 
the  retention  of  ammonia  by  the  soil ;  but  I  have  no  opin- 
ion at  present  as  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  this  ia 
•effected. 

I  would  also  notice  specially  that  the  soil  employed  in 
the  third  experiment  was  the  same  heavy  clay  soil  which 
Mr.  Mechi  kindly  sent  to  me  for  experimental  purposes, 
and  with  respect  to  which  I  have  published  some  filtration 
experiments  in  Part  L,  Vol.  xx.  of  this  Journal.    For  the 
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latter  experimentB  I  used  liquid  maoare,  which,  in  addita^m 
to  a  great  number  of  chemical  fertilizing  matters,  contain- 
ed  only  8 .  86  grains  of  ammonia  in  the  imperial  gallon*  It 
might  certainly  have  been  expected  that  20,000  grains  of 
ioil  would  haye  absorbed  this  small  quantity  of  ammonia, 
the  absorption  even  then  being  only  at  the  rate  of  A6S 
grains  of  ammonia  to  1000  grf^ins  of  soil.  Notwithstand* 
iDg  the  large  quantity  of  clay  in  Mr.  Mechi's  soil,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  ammonia  in  his  liquid  manure,  only  1.81 
grains  of  ammonia  were  absorbed  by  20,000  grains  of  soil, 
and  1.65  grains  remained  in  the  liquid  after  three  days' 
contact  with  it.  'In  this  experiment  1000  grains  of  soil 
thus  absorbed  only  .0905  of  a  grain  of  ammonia. 

In  my  remarks  on  this  experiment,  I  express  the  opinion 
that  a  stronger  solution  of  ammonia  passed  through  Mr* 
Mechi's  soil  would  have  parted  with  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  ammonia  than  in  this  experiment.  The  proof  of 
this  is  now  given.  In  the  former  experiment  1000  gndns 
of  this  clay  soil  removed  only  .0905  of  a  grain  of  ammonia 
from  a  veiy  dilute  ammoniacal  liquid  ;  in  the  present  ex- 
periment the  same  quantity  of  the  same  soil  absorbed 
about  eight  times  as  much,  or  .764  grains  of  ammonia 
from  the  stronger  solution,  containing  23.24  grains  of  am- 
monia per  gallon. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  whereas  I  em- 
ployed in  my  former  experiments  highly  complex  liquids, 
in  my  present  trials  simple  solutions  of  caustic  ammonia 
were  used.  The  quantity  of  ammonia  which  a  soil  is  ca- 
pable oi  absorbing  must  no  doubt  depend  in  some  degree 
on  the  conditions  under  which  the  ammonia  is  present  in 
the  liquid.  The  preceding  experiment  is,  therefore,  not 
quite  conclusive.  In  order  to  satisfy  myself  beyond  doubt 
whether  more  ammonia  is  really  removed  from  a  stronger 
than  a  weaker  solution  or  not,  I  instituted  a  second  series 
of  experiments,  which  I  must  briefly  describe. 
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8100KD  BEBIB8  OP  ABdOBPTIOV  BXFBRHntHfB  WITH  BTBOSmB 
AimOHIA  SOLUnONB. 

A  solotioQ  of  ammonia  in  distilled  water  was  prepared, 
«0DtattuDg  about  twioe  as  maoh  ammonia  as  that  nsed  'in 
tbe  first  series.  To  speak  more  exactly,  this  stronger  sohi- 
tion  contained  47.11  grains  of  ammonia  per  gallon,  or  .673 
grains  of  ammcMita  in  1090  grains  of  liquid. 

The  clear  ammoniaoal  solution  having  been  poured  off 
tiie  soil  €M  completely  as  was  possible  in  each  of  the  fire 
experiments  of  the  first  series,  the  liquid  remaining  with 
the  soils  in  the  bottles  was  weighed,  and  the  amount  of 
ammonia  contained  in  this  liquid  ascertained  in  each  case 
by  calculation : — 

14,000  grains  of  the  stronger  solution,  containing  .678 
grains  of  ammonia  in  1060  ot  liquid,  were  now  added,  and 
the  bottle  well  agitated  several  times  during  the  first  day, 
the  liquid  being  afterwards  allowed  to  subside.  After 
three  days  it  became  clear.  A  quantity  suflb)ient  for  ma- 
king three  or  four  ammonia  determinations  was  then  drawn 
off  in  a  perfectly  dear  state. 

The  amount  of  ammonia  contained  in  the  remainder  of 
the  solutions  left  in  the  soils  from  the  first  series  of  exper^ 
iments  being  known,  and  likewise  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
added  in  the  stronger  solution,  the  ammonia  in  the  liquid 
after  contact  with  the  soil  determined  the  proportion 
absorbed  from  the  stronger  ammoniaoal  liquid. 

The  same  plan  was  adopted  in  all  five  experiments,  and 
in  each  experiment  the  same  qualitily  of  ammonia  solution 
was  used. 

IHrst  Experiment  {Odlcareoua  Soil). 


Quantity  of  ammonia  left  in  botUe, 732 

'<  "       in  1400  grains  of  fresh  liquid,  9 .  422 
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1000  graittfl  of  mixed  Hqtiid  ecmtajned  .  581  grains  of  am- 
motiia. 

^  AaMOoift. 

Oiaiui. 

After  oontact  with  soil  the  solntion  contained  in 

1000  grains, 481 

Before  contact  with  soil  it  contained, 631 

.100 

Consequently  .  100  grains  were  removed  from  each  1000 
grains  of  liquid,  or  1 .  9120  grains  from  the  entire  solntion 
employed  in  iixe  experiment,  and  taken  np  by  8000  grains 
of  soil. 

1000  grains  of  soil  thus  absorhed  .  6873  grans  of  ammo- 
nia, in  addition  to  .  882  grains  of  ammonia  absorbed  in  the 
lat  Bxperiment  with  a  weaker  solution. 

The  total  quantity  of  ammonia  taken  up  by  1000  grains 
of  the  soil  in  the  two  experiments  thus  amounts  to  1 .  5198 
grains. 

Second  Eoop&rimetU  {Fertile  Loamy  Soil). 

Ammonia. 
Grains. 

Quantity  of  ammonia  left  in  bottle, 487 

"  "       added  in  fresh  solution, 9.422 

9.869 

1000  grains  of  mixed  solution  contained  .  554  grains  of 
ammonia. 

After  contact  with  the  soil  the  solution  contained  in*  1000 
grflJns  .410  grains,  therefore  .144  grains  were  removed 
from  ei^iry  1000  grains  of  liquid,  or  2.5882  grains  from 
the  entire  solution  used  in  the  experiment,  and  absorbed 
by  3500  grains  of  soil ;  or  1000  grains  of  sofl  absorbed 
.7828  grains  of  ammonia,  in  addition  to  .804  grains  of  am- 
moiiia  absorbed  in  the  1st  Bxperiment,' thus  giving  a  total 
of  1.6868  grains  of  ammonia  in*both  trials. 
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Tkifd  Ei^permmt  (Aovy  0%  ShS^. 

Quaotity  of  ammonia  left  {n  bottle, 84t 

"       added  m  fresh  Bolutbii, 9.442 

10.288 

1000  grains  of  mixed  solution  contained 515 

After  contact  witk  soil  1000  grains  of  solution  con- 
tained   450 

.066 

Therefore  .065  gndns  were  removed  from  every  1000 
grains  of  liquid,  or  1.204  grains  from  the  entire  eolation, 
and  absorbed  by  8500  grains  of  soil. 

^  Qiftte. 

1000  grains  thnsTabsorbed  in  the  2nd  Bxperiment,.   .9607 
And  in  the  1st  Bxperiment, 7648 

Or  in  both  Experiments, 1.1248 

Fawrth  Experimeid  {Bterik  Bandy  jSWZ>. 

OmiM.' 

Qoantity  of  ammonia  left  in  bottle, .414  . 

''       added  in  fresh  solution, 9.442 


u 


9.856 

For  1000  grains  of  mixed  solution  there  was 662 

And  after  contact  with  soil, 481 

.181 

Thus  .  131  grains  were  removed  from  every  1000  grains  of 
station,  or  2.890  grains  from  the  mitire  solatiom,  aal 
taken  up  by  8500  grains  of  sail. 


1000  grains  of  soil,  therefore,  absorbed  in  2d  Bxper* 

iment, (54 

And  in  1st  Bxperiment, 668 

Or  in  both  Bxperiments, 1 .622 


24$ 
Fifth  Eaoperimfiiit  (Pasture  Zflvid). 


%witity  of  ammonia  left  in  bottle, *  .926 

<<      added  in  fresh  eolation^ 9.42SS 
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10.848 

1000  grains  of  mixed  solntipn  contained .546 

And  after  ccmtact  with  the  soil, 370 

.176 

Therefore  .  176  grains  were  removed  from  every  100^ 

grains  of  liquid  of  3.8S1  grains  from  the  satire  quanti^ 

of  Jiqnid  used  in  the  experiment  and  absorbed  by  360jlt 

gcains  of  soil. 

AnunoQiA* 

1000  grains  of  this  soil  thus  absorbed  in  the  2nd 

Bxperiment, 9457 

After  having  taken  up  in  the  1st  Experiment, 576 

Or  in  both  experiments  1000  grains  of  soil  absorbed  1 .  6217 

Urns  in  each  case  the  soils  absorbed  a  consideraUe 
quantity  of  ammonia  from  the  stronger  solution  with 
which  they  were  brought  into  contact  after  having  taken 
up  a  certain  visible  quantity  from  a  weaker  solution. 

It  is  singular  that  whilst  the  proportion  of  ammonia  re- 
moved by  each  of  these  five  soib  varied  ocHuddmrably  in 
ikm-Ant  Bories  of  experiments  with  the  weaker  ammonia 
selation,  the  total  quantity  of  ammonia  absorbed  hf  lOOfr 
giains  of  soil  in  both  experiments  is  almost  identioal  in 
&ur  of  the  soils,  and  but  litUe  less  in  the  remaining  one. 
Thiathe  total  amount<^f  ammonia  absorbed  by  1000  grains 
Of  soil  was  in  the  case  oi  the — 

AmmOBia. 


1«  Oalcareous  soil, 1 .619$ 

2.  Fertile  loamy  soil, 1.5868 

8.  Clay  soil, 1.1240 

4.  Sterile  sandy  soil, 1.5220 

5.  Pasture  land, 1.6217 
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It  will  be  Been,  that  the  soil  from  a  permanent^paBtnre 
•bflorbed  much  more  ammonia  in  the  2nd  Bxperiment  thfta 
in  the  first,  so  that  the  total  qnantity  of  ammonia  absorbelt 
m  the  two  together  is  nearly  identical  with  that  absorbed 
by  the  other  soils. 

I  havb  i^hown  that  this  soil  contained  mnch  organic  inai* 
ter  (hnmic  acids),  and  that  a  portion  of  this  organic  matter 
united  with  ammonia  passed  into  solution  in  the  1st  Bs- 
periment,  imparting  to  it  a  deep  yellow  color.  In  the  2nd 
Bxperiment  with  a  stronger  ammonia  solution  the  liquid 
was  bnt  little  colored.  It  appears  thus  that,  comparatiye- 
fy  speaking,  little  ammonia  was  fixed  in  the  soil  in  tlie  Ist 
Experiment,  because  the  organic  acids  in  this  soil  unitis^ 
with  the  ammonia  of  the  weaker  solution,  produced  soluble 
combination  before  insoluble  compounds  of  ammonia  could 
be  formed  in  the  soil  in  as  large  a  proportion  as  in  the 
other  soils  containing  much  less  organic  matter. 

The  organic  acids  of  the  pasture  soil  were  apparently 
removed  in  the  1st  Experiment,  and  thereby  the  soil 
acquired  increased  powers  of  absorbing  ammonia  from  the 
8tr<H)ger  solution  used  in  the  2nd  Experiment. 

THisD  sbbus  op  EXPiBiimro. 
Although  the  preceding  experiments  show  distinctly 
that  soils,  no  matter  of  what  charaoter,  absorb  more  smmty- 
im  from  strong  than  weak  solutions,  imd  that  however 
weak  tke  solution  may  be,  the  total  amount  of  ammonki 
which  it  may  contain  is  never  wholly  absorbed  by  Ae  soiU 
it  appeared  to  me  desirable  to  place  these  facts  beyond  a 
doubt  by  further  experiments.  I  therefore  instituted^  e 
fresh  series,  in  which  one  and  the  same  soil  was  use^ 
throughout.  This  soil  was  found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  in 
100  parts  :— 
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MoUture, 4.78 

Organic  mattor^and  water  of  combinatioD, 11 .08 

Oxides  of  iron,. .  • 9.98 

Alomina, 6.08 

Oarbonate  of  lime, 12. 10 

Sulphate  'of  lime, 76 

Alkalies  and  magnesia  (determined  by  loss), 1 .  43 

flolable  silica  (soluble  in  dilate  caustic  potash),  ...  17.93 
Insolnble  siliceous  matter  (chiefly  day),. 38.00 

100.00 

An  inspection  of  the  analysis  shows  that  this  soil  con- 
iaisA  a  good  deal  of  clay  and  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is 
in  fact  a  calcareous  clay,  of  a  moderately  stiff  and  reten- 
tive physical  character. 

Four  solutions  of  caustic  ammonia  in  distilled  water 
were  carefully  prepared : — 

Oraliu  of  Ammonia       r*r  1000 

^ution  No.  1  contained 44.88    or     .684 

"       No.2  "        .,, 21.28  .  or     .804 

No.  3  '*        12.32    or     .176 

"       No.  4  "  6,16    or     .088 

In  each  experiment  7000  grains  of  the  respective  liquids 
were  repeatedly  agitated  in  a  tight-fitting  glass-stoppered 
bottle,  with  )  lb.  of  soil.  The  liquid  was  then  allowed'  to 
subside  for  four  days,  after  which  time  it  became  perfectly 
flear.  The  ammonia  in  the  dear  liquids  was  then  deter- 
mined by  the  process  described  in  the  preceding  pages, 
fud  the  following  results  were  obtained  : — 

1. — Experiment  tirith  SoUMon  No.  1. 

AumvAiA. 
OrauMk 

Before  contact  with  soil  the  solation  contaiQed. . . .  4.438 
After  contact  "  "  "  ....  2.128 

2.810 
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Therefore  2.310  grams  of  ammonia  were  absorbed  b^ 
1750  grains  of  soil,  or  1000  grains^absorbed  1.32  grains  of 
ammonia. 

2. — EocperimerU  with  SolvJtUm  No.  2. 

Before  contact  with  soil  the  solution  contained. . .  .^2.128 
After  contact  "  "  "  ....  1.008 

I.IM 

Therefore  1 .  120  grains  of  ammonia  were  absorbed  by 
1750  grains  of  soil,  or  1000  grains  absorbed  .  64  grains  of 
ammonia. 

3. — Experiment  unth  SolvHaa  No.  3. 

QniM. 

Before  contact  with  soil  the  eolation  contained 1 .232 

After  contact  "  "  "  777 

•495 

Thus^.455  grains  of  ammonia  were  absorbed  by  1760 
grains  of  soil,  or  1000  grains  absorbed  .26  grains  of  am- 
monia. 

4. — EoDperimemi,  with  Solution  No.  4. 

Before  contact  with  soil  the  solution  contained, 616 

After  contact  "  *'  "  441 

J176 

Therefore  .1T5  grains  of  ammonia  were  absorbed  by 
1760  grains  of  soil,  or  1000  grains  of  soil  absorbed  ,10f 
grains  of  ammonia. 

According  to  the  strength  of  the  different  solutions  1000 
grains  of  soil  thus  absorbed  in — 

AmaenU. 
Graiai. 

No.l, 1.82 

No.  2, 64 

No.8 26 

'"     No.  4 10 
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Not  only  is  the  absolitte  quantity  of  ftnmoniawhicb  this 
soil  absorbs  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  larger  as  the  so- 
hiticm  employed  is  stronger  ;  but  very  dilute  solntions  are 
relatively  less  ezbansted  by  it  than  stronger  ones. 

Thns,  whilst  in  the  two  first  experiments,  in  round  nmn* 
b^YB,  one  half  of  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  solutions 
was  absorbed,  in  the  8rd  Experiment  about  one  third,  and 
in  the  4th  only  abont  one-fonrth  of  the  ammonia  was  re- 
takied  by  the  soil. 

In  the  next  plaoe  I  made  some  additional  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  this  soil,  after 
having  taken  up  as  much  ammonia  as  it  will  from  a  weaker 
solution,  would  take  up  more  from  a  stronger  one. 

EcqperimefU  5. 

The  solution  left  in  the  bottle  from  Bxperiment  No.  2 
was  drawn  off  as  much  as  possible,  the  liquid  remaining 
with  the  soil  was  ascertained  by  weighingi  the  amount  (^ 
ammonia  in  it  calculated,  and  7000  grains  of  solution  No. 
1,  oontaining  4.438  grains  of  a^imonia  added. 

The  quantity  of  liquid  left  in  the  bottle  was  2070  graiae, 
and  contained  .  298  grains  of  ammonia,  the  fresh  quantity 
of  stronger  solution  added  7000  grains,  contidning  4.438* 
graiLd. 

The  total  solution  weighed  9070  grains,  and  Contained 
4.786  grains  of  ammonia;  1000  grains  of  this  solution, 
therefore,  contained  .  522  grains  of  ammonia.  After  stand- 
ing for  four  d^ys,  the  liquid  was  drawn  off  and  thestrengtii 
determined  as  before.  This  solution  contained  .380  g^ns 
of  ammonia. 


Gnilaa. 

Before  contact  with  soil  1000  grains  ol  solution 

contained 522 

After  contact  with  soil  1000  grainaof  aolotioQ  oon* 

tained 820 

.202 
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Thua  .  202  grains  of  tuniaoiiia  were  removed  from  every 
1000  grains  of  solution.  From  the  whole  solution  (weigh- 
ing 9070  grains)  oonsequently  1.83214  were  removed  and 
retained  by  the  soil  (1750  grains),  which  had  alre'ady  Uk»n 
up  1 .  120  grains  from  the  weaker  solution. 

GrslHk 

1000  grains  of  soil  therefore  absorbed  in  the  2nd 

Experiment, 1 .  047 

And  had  previously  absorbed, 640 

1.687 

Or  1000  grains  of  soil  absorbed  from  both  solutions  1 .  687 
grains  of  ammonia. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  following  experiments  were 
made : — 

Easperimefit  6. 

There  was  added  to  the  contents  of  the  bottle  used  in 
Experiment  No.  8,  5000  grains  of  solution  No.  2,  contain- 
ing .  304  grains  ammonia  in  1000  of  liquid. 


Before  contact  with  soil  1000  grains  of  mixed  solu- 
tions contained 287 

After  oontact  with  soil  1000  grains  of  the  solution 

contained 127 

« 

.110 

Therefore  .110  grains  were  removed  from  every  1000 
grains  of  liquid,  or  .886  grains  from  entire  solution,  and 
retained  by  1750  grains  of  sail,  which  had  already  taken 
up  .455  grains  from  the  weaker  solution.  1000  grains  of 
soil  therefore  absorbed  in  2nd  Experiment  .477  grains,  in 
addition  to  .260  grains  absorbed  from  the  weaker  solution, 
or  from  both  solutions  .  737  grains  of  ammonia  were  re- 
moved and  retained  by  1000  grains  of  soil. 

Experiment  7. 
'    The  solution  left  in  the  bottle  from  Experiment  No.  4 
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yfffm  drawn  off  as  thoroughly  as  posaible ;  7000  graioa  of 
aotatioD  No.  3,  contaimDg  .  176  graioa  of  ammoDia  ia  1000 
of  liqaid,  were  then  added*  and  after  repeated  shakingg 
the  whole  was  left  to  settle  for  fonr  days. 

Before  oontact  with  soil  1000  grains  of  the  mixed 

solntions  contained 14T 

After  contact  with  soil  1000  grains  of  the  solution 

contained 096 

.051 

Therefore  .051  grains  of  ammonia  were  removed  from 
every  1000  grains  of  liquid,  or  .480  grains  from  the  whole 
aolmtion,  and  retained  by  1750  grains  of  soil,  whioh  had 
already  taken  up  .  175  grains  of  ammonia  from  the  weaker 
sokition. 


1000  grains  of  toil  thus  absorbed  from  the  weakest 

solution, 100 

Prom  the  stronger  solution, 2T4 

.874 

Or  in  both  ezperioients  .374  grains  were  removed  and 
retained  by  1000  grains  of  soil. 

Thus  in  all  cases  much  more  ammonia  was  removed  from 
the  stronger  solutions  than  from  the  weaker,  and  was  re- 
tfldned  by  the  soil  in  addition  to  the  quantity  previously 
absorbed  from  the  weaker  solution.  Thus  the  total 
amount  of  ammonia  absorbed  by  1000  grains  of  soil 
in — 


OtftlBf. 

Experiment  No.  5, 1.687 

No.6, 737 

No.  7, 874 
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It  irin  be  obderrod  that  in  Bxperiment  No.  1,  MM 
^gninn  of  soil  iremoved  1.32  graiim  of  ammonia  from  the 
0troDger  Bolntion.  The  same  soltition,  taken  in  the  same 
quantity  as  in  Experiment  No.  1,  and  left  in  contact  with 
soil  which  had  already  absorbed  .64  grains  of  ammonia, 
removed  an  additional  quantity  of  1.047  grains,  or  alto- 
gether 1 .  687  grains. 

It  thus  appears  not  only  that  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion influences  the  amount  of  ammonia  which  can  be  re- 
tained by  the  soil,  but  likewise  that  the  quantity  of  liquid 
which  is  passed  through  a  soil  will  affect  the  proportion 
which  a  soil  is  capable  of  abstracting  from  a  given  eolu* 
tien. 

From  a  large  qua/iUUg  of  an  ammoniacal  liquid  it  appears 
to  me  likely  that  a  definite  quantity  of  soil  will  remove 
more  ammonia  than  from  a  smaller  amount  of  liquid  of  the 
same  strength. 

I  have  not,  as  yet,  made  many  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion. These  are  urgently  needed,  for  it  is  dear  that  we 
cannot  calculate  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  amount 
of  loss  in  ammonia  to  which  ammoniacal  manures  are  sub- 
ject in  contact  with  soil,  as  long  as  we  are  not  fally  ac- 
quainted with  the  exact  conditions  undftr  which  this  most 
interesting  chemical  property  of  soils  manifests  itself. 

FIFTH  SERIES. — AMMONIA  RETENTION  EXPERIMENTS. 

In  the  preceding  experiments  it  has  been  shown  that 
all  the  soils  experimented  upon  possess  the  power  of 
absorbing  ammonia ;  further,  that  all  the  soils  absorbed 
more  ammonia  from  a  more  concentrated  than  from  a  weak- 
er solution  ;  and,  lastly,  that  in  no  instance  was  the  ammo- 
nia entirely  removed  from  a  solution  brought  into  intimate 
contact  with  soil.  Even  in  the  case  of  heavy  clay  soils, 
and  when  very  dilute  ammoniacal  solutions  were  employed, 
ammonia  invariably  remained  in  solution.  These  facts  not 
only  explain  the  different  results  which  must  be  obtained 
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in  experimenting  npon  the  same  kind  of  soil  with  solations 
of  different  strength,  bvt  they  also  prove  inconteetably 
that  the  componndB  whioh,  no  doubt,  are  produced  in  almost 
every  description  of  soil,  when  ammoniaoal  solutions  are 
btought  into  contact  with  them,  are  not  entirely  insoluble, 
m  has  been  supposed,  but  sufficiently  soluble  in  water  to 
benefit  the  growing  crops,  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  take  up  food  from  the  soil  in  any  other  than  a  sol- 
uble state. 

ITotwithstanding  the  power  of  soils  to  absorb  ammonia, 
this  fertilizing  constituent  is  not  fixed  by  the  soil  so  com- 
pletely or  permanently  as  to  be  of  no  avail  to  the  growing 
plant.  The  possibility  also  exists  that  long-continued  and 
heavy  rains  may  wash  out  more  or  less  completely  the  am- 
monia previously  absorbed  by  soils.  Hence  the  invariable 
presence  of  ammonia  in  spring  waters. 

An  important  question  is  naturally  started  by  these  curi- 
ous properties  of  soils.  It  is  this :  Is  the  power  of  soils 
to  retain  ammonia  greater,  and  if  so  to  what  extent,  than 
the  tendency  to  yield  it  again  to  water  passed  through  the 
soil? 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  this  question  I  insti- 
stituted  a  Fiith  Series  of  Experiments,  which,  under  the 
title  of  '*  Ammonia  Retention  Experiments,''  I  shall  now 
endeavor  briefly  to  describe. 

The  soil  used  in  these  experiments  was  the  same  as  that 
employed  in  the  Fourth  Series. 

1st  Experiment. — A  strong  solution  of  pure  ammonia  in 
distilled  water  was  prepared,  and  its  strength  accurately 
determined.  An  imperial  gallon  contained  194.89  grains 
of  ammonia,  or  1000  grains  2.777  grains.  )  lb.  soil  (1750 
grains)  was  placed  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  and  7000 
grains  of  the  ammonia  solution  of  the  above  strength  were 
added.  The  bottle  and  contents  were  repeatedly  shaken, 
and  then  the  whole  left  to  subside  for  three  days.    The 
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deiur  Kquid  was  dr^wn  off  and  weighed,  and  its  strength 
determined  in  the  naual  way. 


Before  contact  with  the  soil  1000  grains  of  the  solu- 
tion contained 2.77T 

After  contact, 2.112 


.686 

Thus  .  665  grains  of  ammonia  were  removed  from  every 
1000  grains  of  solution,  or  4.655  grains  were  removed  from 
the  whole  solution  employed  (7000  grains)  and  retained  by 
1750  grains  of  soil.  1000  grains  of  soil  consequently  ab- 
sorbed 2 .  66  grains  of  ammonia.  The  quantity  of  liquid 
drawn  off  weighed  4916  grains,  and  contained  10 .  382grain8 
of  ammonia. 

The  residue  in  the  bottle  was  next  shaken  up  with  7000 
grains  of  distilled  water ;  after  three  days  the  clear  liquid 
was  drawn  off^  weighed,  and  its  Htrength  determined  as 
before.  1000  grains  of  the  liquid  were  found  to  contain 
.510  grains  of  ammonia.  The  amount  of  liquid  left  in  the 
bottle  before  the  addition  of  7000  grains  of  water,  and  its 
strength,  being  known,  this  result  will  show  whether  or 
not  the  addition  of  water  has  had  any  effect  upon  the  am- 
monia retained  by  the  soil  from  a  strong  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion. 

Had  the  effect  of  the  water  simply  resulted  in  the  dila- 
tion of  the  ammonia-solution,  which  could  not  be  poured 
off  from  the  soil  in  a  clear  state,  its  strength  would  have 
been  .484  grains  of  ammonia  in  every  1000  grains  ;  but  it 
was  .510  grains  of  ammonia,  consequently  .026  grains  of 
ammonia  were  removed  by  every  1000  grains  of  liquid,  or 
.236  grains  by  the  whole  quantity  of  liquid  employed  in 
the  experiment,  from  4.655  grains  of  ammonia  previously 
absorbed  by  )  lb.  of  soil. 

2nd  Booperimeni. — 7000  grains  of  distilled  water  were 
4dded  to  the  residue  in  the  bottle  from  the  preceding  el- 
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perinent,  and  after  three  days  the  clear  liquid  waft  drawn 
off,  weighed,  and  the  strength  determined.  1000  grains 
of  Kqnid  contained  .  IM  grains.  If  this  second  addition 
of  water  had  not  acted  Upon  the  ammonia  absorbed  by  the- 
sail  in  the  preceding  experiment,  1000  grains  of  liquid 
would  have  contained  .121  of  ammonia;  consequently 
.071  of  ammonia  w^ere  extracted  by  erery  1000  grains  of 
liqiiid,  or  .642  grains  by  the  whole  liquid,  from  the  ammo- 
nia  which  the  soil  retained  after  having  been  once  washed 
with  7000  grains  of  water. 

9rd  Eaf^perimetU. — 7000  grains  of  distilled  water  were 
added  to  the  residue  left  in  the  bottle  from  the  2d  Bxperi- 
Bent,  and  treated  as  before.  1000  grains  of  clear  liquid 
oontained  .111  grains  of  ammonia.  If  no  ammonia  had 
been  extracted  by  this  third  addition  of  water,  1000  grains 
o£  liquid  would  haye  contained  .044  of  ammonia,  instead 
of  .111  grains;  consequently  .067  grains  of  ammonia  were 
extracted  by  every  1000  grains,  or  <61  grains  by  the  whole 
liquid  from  the  soil,  after  having  been  washed  twice  be- 
fore with  water. 

4iA  Rtperimeffd. — ^To  the  residue  left  in  bottle  from  8rd 
Experiment  7000  grains  of  distilled  water  wdre  again  ad- 
ded, and  the  bottle  put  aside  for  two  months.  After  that 
time  the  clear  liquid  was  drawn  off,  weighed,  and  its- 
strength  determined.  1000  grains  of  liquid  contained 
.096  grains  of  ammonia.  Had  no  ammonia  been  extracted 
from  the  soil  it  would  have  contained  .037  grains  of  am- 
monia in  1000  grains ;  accordingly  .059  of  ammonia  were 
extracted  by  every  1000  grains  of  liquid,  or  ,  622  grains 
by  the  entire  liquid.  This  quantity,  it  will  be  observed^ 
is  almost  identical  with  that  extracted  in  the  8rd  Experi- 
ment. 

biji  ExperimeuL — After  a  fresh  addition  of  7000  graina 
of. distilled  water,  1000  grains  of  liquid  contained  .04^ 
grains  of  ammonia.  Had  no  ammonia  been  extracted  from 
the  soil  it  would  have  contained  .028  grains;  therefore 
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.012  grains  were  extracted  by  every  1000  greioiof  Uqpadlt 
or  .120  grains  by  the  entire  solation. 

6<&  JEsi^pmrmmt.'--A£ier  a  fresb  addition  of  7000  graioi 
of  distilled  water  1000  grains  of  liquid  contained  .09i 
grains  of  ammonia.  If  no  ammonia  had  been  eztraotedl 
1000  grains  of  liquid  wonld  have  contained  .006  graine; 
therefore  .028  grains  of  ammonia  were  extracted  by 
every  1000  grains,  or  .IW  grains  by  the  entire  quantity 
of  liquid. 

1th  Experimemt. — 7006  graiiis  of  distilled  water  were,  for 
the  seventh  time,  added  to  the  residue  left  in  tiie  bottle 
from  the  6th  Experiment,  and  treated  as  before*  1000 
grains  of  liquid  contained  .081  grains  of  ammonia.  Had 
no  ammonia  been  extracted  they  would  have  contained 
.006  grains  of  ammonia;  thus  .026  grains  of  ammonia 
were  extracted  from  the  soil  by  every  1000  grains,  or  .228 
grains  from  the  entire  liquid. 

Let  us  then  add  up  the  quantities  of  ammonia  removed 
by  these  successive  washings  with  water  :-— 


bHtiBeat 

QniM. 

let. 

Removed  by  7000 

grains 

of  water,.. 

..   .236 

2nd. 

u 

IC 

i( 

..   .642 

3rd. 

C( 

(t 

..   .610 

4th. 

l( 

ic 

..   .622 

fith. 

(( 

« 

..   .120 

6th. 

ti 

C( 

..   .193 

7th. 

Total 

<( 

<i 

.   .228 

.2.661 

Thus  .2661  grains  of  ammonia  were  removed  by  49,000 
grains  of  water  from  }  lb.  of  soil.  This  quantity  of  scO 
absorbed  from  a  strong  ammoniacal  solution  4.666  grains 
of  ammonia.  By  deducting  2.661  grains  of  ammonia,  t.  e. 
the  amount  washed  out  by  seven  successive  washings,  with 
7000  grains  of  water  each,  we  obtain  2.004  as  the  quanti- 
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tf  of  amMoaift  wkioh  was  c^taiiMd  by  thaaoii,  aftor  all  ti|* 
narfuiva  with  water. 

.  More  than  half  the  ammonia  originally  absorbed  by  the 
wqH  was  thus  again  removed  by  washing  with  water. 

It  appears  thus  distinctly  that  the  power  (sf  8(dU  to  re- 
move ammonia  from  sdutUma  ia  very  muck  greater  thaniheir 
property  of  yielding  it  again  to  waier. 

Indeed  even  a  very  mnch  larger  quantity  of  water  thaa 
that  which  falls  annually  upon  our  fields  in  the  shape  of 
rain  is  incapable  of  wasbing  out  of  the  soil  such  a  propor- 
tion of  ammonia,  as  can  be  of  any  account  in  relation  to 
the  quantities  incorporated  with  it  in  the  shape  of  natural 
or  artificial  manures.  In  the  experiments  before  us  the 
weight  of  water  which  was  passed  through  the  soil  waa 
twenty-eight  times  as  large  as  the  weight  of  the  soil,  and 
yet  little  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  ammonia  absorb- 
ed  by  the  latter  was  extracted  by  this  immense  amount  of 
water.  In  nature  such  excessive  washings  by  rain  are  not 
likely  to  occur ;  we  need  not  therefore  fear  that  the  am- 
monia absorbed  by  the  soil  we  cultivate  will  be  removed 
by  the  most  heavy  rain  storms  to  anything  like  the  extent 
in  which  it  was  removed  in  my  experiments. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  remember  that  each  show- 
er of  rain  renders  soluble  some  ammonia  which  may  have 
been  previously  absorbed  by  the  soil.  The  best  fertilizing 
matters,  if  presented  to  plants  in  great  abundance,  exer- 
cise an  injurious  efiect  upon  their  growth,  or  at  any  rate, 
favor  an  unhealthy  development  of  one  part  of  the  vege- 
tdble  organism  at  the  expense  of  another.  Thus  wheat  or 
barley  grown  on  a  dung-heap  becomes  rank  and  attains  a 
great  size,  but  will  hardly  flower,  and  never  produce  any 
grain.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  farm-yard 
manure  contains  far  too  mnch  soluble  manuring  matters  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  healthy  development  of  the  crops 
which  we  cultivate*  It  is  one  of  the  funotiau  of  soils  to 
the  accumulation  of  soluble  ferttUang  matters,  atid 
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UtAn  fitiction  it  perferms  in  many  instances  by  rendering 
insoluble,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  by  greatly  rednctng 
tbe  solnbility  of  those  important  fertilizing  matters  whioh 
wonld  otherwise  indnce  an  nnhealthy  or  abnormal  growth 
of  plants.  OoDsidering  the  structure  of  the  spongioles  of 
the  roots  of  plants  we  readily  comprehend  how  important 
it  is  that  such  matter  should  be  able  to  find  its  way  into 
the  vegetable  organism.  Whilst  thus  it  is  the  particular 
fiinction  of  the  soil  to  prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia  from 
manures,  such  as  guano,  stllphate  of  ammonia,  Ac,  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the  land,  provision  is 
made  that  the  ammonia,  when  it  becomes  fixed  by  the  soil, 
should  not  be  rendered  so  entirely  insoluble  as  to  bo  of  no 
direct  benefit  to  plants. 

In  short,  all  soils,  clay  as  well  as  sand,  store  up  ammo- 
nia with  great  eagerness,  and  part  with  it  reluctantly. 

SIXTH   SERIES. — ABSORPTION   OF  AMMONIA   FROM  A  80LUI109 
CONTANIHG  CHLORIDE  OF  AMMONIUM. 

In  this  series  of  experiments  I  endeavored  to  ascertain 
thb  amount  of  ammonia  which  soils  of  known  composi- 
tion absorb  from  a  standard  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  in 
water. 

The  solution  used  in  the  following  experiment  contained 
70.80  grains  of  chloride  ot  ammonium  in  the  imperial  gal- 
Icm,  or  25.20  grains  of  ammonia ;  or  1000  grains  of  this 
solution  contained  1 .  14  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
or  .26  grains  of  ammonia. 

The  soils  thus  experimented  upon  were  the  same  m 
those  used  in  the  First  Seriee  of  Experiments,  namely  :--^ 

1.  A  calcareous  clay. 

2.  A  fertile  loam. 

3.  Stiff  elay  soil. 

4.  Sterile  sandy  soil. 
6.  Patflure  land. 

In  eaoh  case  16  grune  of  soil  were  mixed  with  14,Mfl 
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grains  of  solution  of  cbloride  of  ammoniinn,  contwung  86 
grains  of  ammonia  in  1000  grainy  of  liquid.  After  stand- 
ing three  days  the  clear  liqaid  was  drawn  off,  and  the  am- 
monia contained  in  it  obtained  by  distillation  with  canstic 
potash.  The  operation  was  condnoted  in  each  case  alike, 
and  the  following  results  were  obtained : — 


Qttdm, 

No.  1.  1000  grains  of  soil  absorbed 68 

MO.i.  U  U  41  ^^ 

Mo.8.  u        u  u  ; go 

No.4.  .«        "  -  -      ^  _       Ij 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportions  of  ammonia  which 
are  absorbed  by  the  five  different  soils  from  a  solution  of 
sal-ammoniac,  containiBg  79.80  grains  of  this  salt  in  an  im- 
perial gallon,  vary  considerably. 

In  the  case  of  the  sandy  soil  Tory  little  ammonia  indeed 
was  absorbed.  This  is  rather  singular  since  the  same  san- 
dy soil  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  ammonia  on  being  brought 
into  contact  with  a  dilute  solution  of  free  ammonia. 

We  thus  see  that  a  soil  may  absorb  free  ammonia  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  yet  not  have  the  power  of 
separating  and  fixing  ammonia  from  an  ammoniacal  salt, 
such  as  sal-ammoniac. 

SBYBHTH    BBRIES— ABSORPTION    OF    AMM05U    FBOM   A  80LU- 
nOV  OF  STTLP^ATE  OF  AMMOHlA. 

A  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  prepared,  con- 
taining 77.70  grains  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  imperial 
gallon,  or  20.16  grains  of  ammonia.  1000  grains  of  liquid 
therefore  contained  .288  grains  of  ammonia.  The  same 
soil  was  used  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  Series  of  Experi- 
'  ments.  In  each  cas^  85C0  grains  df  soil  were  shaken  up 
in  a  well  stoppered  bottle  with  14,000  grains  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  above  strength.    In  these  experiments-* 
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No.  1.  1000  graiDS  of  soil  absorbed 608 

No.  2.     "    "     "     640 

No.  8.     '*    "     "     876 

No.4.      "    "     "     256 

No,6;     '*    "     "     448 

Here  again  the  sandy  soil  absorbed  but  very  little  am- 
monia. There  seems  thus  to  be  something  or  other  want- 
ing  in  this  soil  which  prevents  it  from  exercising  a  deoooi- 
posing  influence  npon  ammpniacal  salts  similar  to  tbAt 
manifested  by  the  fonr  other  soils.  I  am  informed  that 
farm  ^ard  manure,  guano  and  other  fertilizers  of  recogni«»d 
value,  produce  little  effect  upon  the  crops  growing  on  this 
sterile  sandy  soil. 

KOHTH    SlUBS— BBTUmOH  Of   AMMOMTiL  PBOM  ▲  SOLUTION 
OP  BITLPHATB  OP  AMMONIA. 

In  the  Fifth  Series  of  experiments  I  have  shown  that  a 
soil  which  absorbed  a  certain  quantity  of  free  ammcMiia 
from  a  tolerably  strong  solution  with  which  it  was  brought 
into  contact  again  yielded  small  quantities  of  ammonia  to 
repeated  washings  of  distilled  water. 

It  appeared  to  me  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  similar 
results  would  be  obtained  on  washing  a  soil  which  had  ab« 
sorbed  a  certain  quantity  of  ammonia  from  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

To  this  endi  I  prepared  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia, which  contained  188.720  grains  of  ammonia  in  the  gal- 
lon, or  2.606  grains  of  ammonia  in  1000  grains  of  liquid. 
One-fourth  lb.  (1750  grains)  of  calcareous  soil  used  in 
First  Series  was  mixed  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  7000 
grains  of  this  solution,  then  left  at  rest  for  three  days,  af-. 
ter  which  the  clear  liquid  was  drawn  off,  and  the  ammonia 
contained  in  it  determined  by  distilation  : 
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Before  oontaot  with  toil  1000  grs;  of  eolvtum  eon* 
tained, 2.096 

After  contact  witk  soil  1000  gTB.  of  tolatkMi 
contained, 2.00t 

.696 

Therefore  .696  grains  of  ammonia  were  renao^ed  from 
erery  1000  grains  of  liquid,  or  4.872  grains  were  removed 
from  the  whole  solution^  and  retained  by  1760  grains  of 
soil ;  1000  grains  of  soil  thus  absorbed  2.784  grains  of  am- 
monia. 

A  comparison  of  this  resnlt  with  the  amonnt  of  ammonia 
absorbed  from  snlphate  of  ammonia  in  the  preceding  ex* 
periments,  shows  that  much  more  ammonia  is  removed  by 
soil  from  the  stronger  ammoniacal  solntion  than  from  the 
weaker  one. 

The  liqnid  was  drawn  off  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
amonnt  of  that  which  conld  not  be  removed  ascertained 
by  weight ;  7000  gridns  of  pnre  distilled  water  were  next 
added ;  after  three  days  the  clear  liqnid  was  drawn  off 
and  weighed,  and  the  ammonia  in  it  determined  by  distil- 
lation in  the  nsnal  way. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  soil  which  had  absorbed 
4.878  grains  of  ammonia  from  a  strong  solution  of  snlphate 
of  ammonia  was  washed  five  times  with  7000  grains  of 
water  each  time : 


The  first  washing  removed 278 

The  second  "  .1 ^...      .688 

Thethird  "  818 

Thefonrth  "  416 

Thefifth  " , 242 

1882 
85,000  grains  of  water,  or  1  gallon,  thna  removed  2.882 
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grains  of  ammonia  from  the  soil,  which  had  absorbed  4.87S 
grains  of  ammonia.  At  the  eonclnsion  of  the  experiment 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  which  r.emained  inone-fonrth  lb. 
of  soil  amonnted  to  2.490  grains,  or  ▼tfry  nearly  half  ike 
qnantity  which  it  absorbed  in  the  first  place. 

These  results  are  conformable  with  those  obtained  in 
the  Betention  Experiments,  where  a  solation  of  free  am- 
monia was  employed. 

VOrrH    8BBIB8— BSTBNTIOH    OF    AHMOVIA    FBOH  A   BOLUTIOV 
OF  CHLOBIDB  OF  AHMOKIA. 

The  soil  used  in  this  series  of  experiments  was  the  same 
as  that  employed  in  the  Third  Series. 

The  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  contained  211.40  grains/>f 
ammonia  in  the  gallon,  or  3.02  grains  in  1000  of  liquid. 
I  lb«  of  soil  and  7000  grains  of  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  of 
this  strength,  were  mixed  together,  and  the  amount  of 
ammonia  absorbed  by  the  soil  ascertained  as  before.  The 
whole  quantity  of  soil  absorbed  in  this  experiment  5,60 
grains  of  ammonia.  1000  grains  thus  separated  3.20  grains 
of  ammonia  from  the  solution  of  sal-ammoniac. 

Here  again  we  observe  that  the  amount  of  ammonia 
which  a  soil  is  capable  of  removing  from  solutions  of  am- 
moniacal  salts  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  liquid 
with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact. 

The  soil  was  next  washed  four  times  with  7000  grains  of 
water,  and  the  proportion  of  ammonia  removed  in  each 
washing  determined  as  before  : — 


OniM. 

The  first  washing  removed «409 

The  second    "  " 646 

Thethird       "  "        : 811 

Thefourth     ''  "        499    , 

2.366 
28,0d0  graien  of  water  thus  removed  2.S65  grains  of  am- 
monia'ffomi  lb;  of  wil,  whicfain  the  first  place  absorbed 
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iJtQgnimU  unmtmm  tnm  a  ftaroDg  Mhitton  of  taL-am- 
moniao.  After  washing  with  a  ooiuMarable  quantity  <^ 
water,  the  soil  tkiw  retained  &»286  grains  of  ammoniai  in- 
stead of  6.60  grains. 

ThnSy  whether  a  soil  has  absorbed  free  aaunoniay  or  am* 
monia  from  a  sdution  of  ssdphate  of  ammonia  or  sal-am- 
moniaoy  water  passed  thiDQgh  it  will  wash  out  a  oertain 
qnantitj  of  awnonia.  Bat  in  eaoh  ease  the  power  of  a 
sofl  to  retain  ammmua  is  vMrymneh  greater  than  its  indin* 
ation  to  yield  it  again  to  water. 

It  ia  hardly  neoessary  to  remind  the  reader  ^hat  in  the 
abaoirpticm  experiments  with  sdts  of  ammonia  the  add  of 
the  uH  poses  tikrongh  the  soil  in  oombination  with  lime 
or  other  mineral  matters  of  the  soii,  whilst  the  ammonia 
alone  is  retained.  I  may  notioe,  however,  that  the  watery 
liquid  which  passes  through  a  soil  when  sdntions  of  ammon^ 
ioal  salts  are  filtered  through  it,  oontains  a  larger  quantity  ' 
€i  mmuvl  matters  then  is  the  oase  when  pure  water  is  fit 
tensd  through  tiie  soiL  It  would  thus  appear  that  ammoQ- 
ioal  salts  have  the  property  of  rendering  the  mineral  mat- 
ten  of  the  soit  soluble^  But  the  details  of  experiments 
on  'ttie  subjeoti  and  an  aocount  ot  their  bearing  on  agri* 
eutturef  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  oomnkunioation. 

In  oonolusion,  the  more  prominent  and  praetleally  inter* 
estbg  pdnts  whioh  haive  beett  developed  in  the  preceding 
pagies  may  be  brie^  sta^d  in  the  following 

BUMKABT. 

1.  All  the  soils  experimented  upon  have  the  power  of. 
absorbing  ammonia  from  its  solution  in  water. 

2.  The  sandy  soil  absorbed  as  much  ammonia  as  the  daj 
soil. 

8.  The  pasture  land,  and'^probably  many  other  soila  rich 
in  organic  matter,  retain  less  ammonia  than  soils  in  which  < 
organic  matter  does  not  occur  in  excels. 

4.  The  differences  between  sandy,  calcareous,  and  olay 
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soiby  in  their  powMr  of  abMrbingamaMmiSyifl  not  00  gteA 
as  is  generally  believed. 

6,  Ammonia  i«  never  completeljr  removed  from  its  sola* 
tion,  however  weak  it  may  be.  On  paasing  a  solutioii  of 
ammonia,  whether  weak  or  strong,  throvgh  any  kind  of 
Boili  a  oertain  qaaotity  of  ammonia  invariably  passes 
through.  No  soil  has  the  power  of  fixing  completely  the 
ammonia  with  whioh  it  is  brought  into  contact. 

6.  In  the  preceding  experiments  all  the  soils  absorbed 
more  ammonia  from  the  stronger  than  from  the  weaker  so» 
lution  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  absolute  quantity  of  ammonia 
which  is  absorbed  by  a  soil  is  larger  when  a  stronger  sdu- 
tion  of  ammonia  is  passed  through  it.  But»  r^tively, 
weaker  soluticms  are  more  thoroughly  exhausted  than' 
stronger  ones. 

7.  Soils  containing  much  organic  matter  (humic  acids)  at 
first  absorb  less  amm<mia  from  weak  solutions  than  others 
poor  in  vegetable  matter.  But  subsequently  they  take  up 
more  ammonia  if  it  is  presented  to  them  in  stronger  solu- 
tions. 

8.  A  soil  whioh  has  absorbed  as  much  ammonia  as  it  will 
from  a  weak  solution,  takes  up  a  fresh  quantity  of  ammo- 
nia when  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  stronger  ammo- 
,niacal  solutien. 

9.  All  ^  soils  not  only  ab«»bed  free  ammonia,  but 
likewise  removed  a  oertain  quantity  horn  solutionB  of  am* 
moniacal  salts. 

10.  In  passing  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  sal-ammoniat 
through  a  soil,  the  ammonia  alone  is  absorbed,  and  the 
adds  pass  through  in  combination  with  lime  or  other  min* 
eral  matters. 

11.  A  large  proportion  of  mineralmatter  is  dissolved  in 
a  ^il  when  dilute  solutions  of  ammoniacal  sdts  are  filtered 
thr«>ugh  it  than  is  the  case  with  pure  water. 

IS.  Soils  absorb  more  ammonia  from  stronger  than  waak- 
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er  solntiona  of  Bnlphate  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  am- 
monium. 

13.  Not  only  the  atrengtJij  but  likewise  the  qnaniiiy  of 
the  ammoniacal  eolation  which  is  brought  into  contact  with 
a  soil,  appears  to  inflaence  the  amount  of  ammonia  which 
the  latter  is  capable  of  regaining. 

14.  In  Doinetauce  is  the  ammonta  absorbed  bysoilB  from 
Bolntions  of  free  am  manias  or  frocn  ammoaitiGal  saltSp  so 
completely  or  permanently  Sxed^  as  to  prevent  water 
irom  waabitig  out  appreciable  quantities  of  the  ammonia, 

15<  The  proportion  of  atumontaf  however,  which  is  re* 
moved  in  the  several  washings,  is  small  in  proportion  to 
that  retained  by  the  soiK 

16.  Tfc  power  of  soUa  to  ahs&rb  ammonia  from  soluUons  of 
free  ammonia,  or  from  BoluHons  ofsviphaJte  of  ammonia  or 

cMoride  of  ammonium,  is  thm  greater  than  the  power  of  v?a* 
ttr  to  redissdveiL 

17,  In  practice  no  fear  need  be  entertained  that  in  ordi* 
nary  years  heavy  showers  of  rain  will  remove  much  am* 
monia  from  ammoniacal  top-dressings,  such  as  sulphate  of 
urn  moil  »H,  Htiot,  i^iiaiio,  aud  si  mil  ar  manures,  which  are  used 
bv  t irmer^  for  wheat,  barley  and  oats* 

18*  On  tiib  oT^ier  band,  in  very  rainy  seasons,  appre- 
aiab't!  qtiHuiittes  of  ammonia  may  bo  removed  from  land 
tr)p*firt'B>4ed  with  ammoniical  manures,  even  in  the  case  of 
tit  iff  clay  soils. 

Boy  si  Agricultural  College,  Gireuceater,  Jane»  1860* 


THE  PROPER  OFFICE  OF  STRAW  ON  A  FARM. 


of  S^land. 


Straw  IB  used  on  most  farms,  both  as  ^ood  for  ntork  and 
ms  a  bed  for  tbem  to  lie  on ;  I  shall  therefore  ei  dtfavor  to 
assign  to  each  of  these  uses  its  proper  vnlut ,  The  re- 
quirements of  the  farm-yard  necessitatef  a->  i  btflieve,  cer- 
tain modifications  in  the  use  of  straw  ;  ajjrl  the  synteiu  of 
letting  the  cattle  '^t^at  their  liking"  from  thu  orb,  and 
tread  the  rest  nuder  foot, thongh  Htill  Hudingfuvoi  ;,,  ^ome 
secluded  districts,  may  he  amei  dicj. 

The  present  higL  price  htH  growing  deiijai  <l  for  meat 
will  make  us  all  look  iyqairiugly  at  our  straw  stacks,  anx- 
ious to  know  whether  all  their  value  departed  with  the 
grain,  or  whether  there  be  not  beef  and  mutton  latent  in 
straw  as  well  as  in  turnips. 

It  is  a  common  remark  on  many  of  the  best  ^  managed 
and  most  profitable  farms,  ''How  shall  I  manage  to  tread 
all  thia  straw  into  good  dung  7"  And  on  other  farms  dif- 
ferently situated,  ^  How  shall  I  get  straw  for  all  this  stock ?'^ 

It  is,  however,  a  mistake  in  any  case  to  be  too  anxious 
to  *' tread  in''  straw.  Straw  is  not  dung]  it  is,  as  litter,  a 
medium  for  soaking  up  the  liquids  and  solids  of  the  farm- 
yard, making  a  dry  bed  for  cattle.  Taking  its  OM^ket 
value  at  IL  per  ton,  (in  some  neighborhoods  it  is  twioe  as 
much,)  fifty  tons  will  buy  602*  worth  of  guaeo,  worth  oa 
any  farm  more  than  fifty  tons  of  straw  merely  ''trod  into 
dung.'** 

•  Tbeabo^«oB«liiik>iMMtaotttHetlTwri«ol,oratUMtaftl»ppU6ftbl«im«U«MM.    U|» 
•Nhopfli  ftnw  be  not  doaf ,  i  tl  th*  Auboa  m  w«U  m  tbf  mimtmU  mhklk  H  oonUita  ha?*  a 

iM<t»r«TalMM«Ma«t|iMl«lCWt  a  IfMM  MlMOMMl^hlMMrM'^    Ob  Mtk  •oHi 
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The  nsiog  of  straw  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  it,  is  a 
miscalctdation,  and  any  covenants  which  necessitate  this 
by  withholding  permission  to  sell  it,  lire  snrely  founded  in 
error. 

I  shall  now  tnrn  to  a  more  common  state  of  things,  where 
straw  is  not  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the 
farm :  first  examining  what  appears  to  be  the  most  impor* 
tant,  because  the  most  indispensable,  of  the  uses  of  straw, 
viz :  as  litter,  AH  the  larger  animals  require  litter  of  some 
sort.  A  warm,  dry,  and  soft  bed  is  quite  indispensable  for 
their  comfort.  As  an  expedient  for  saving  straw,  I  once 
put  twelve  three-year-old  oxen  on  boards  to  fatten,  and 
found  it  a  v^ry  cruel  experiment.  The  animals  were  al- 
ways in  a  state  of  distress ;  one  of  them  refused  to  lie 
down,  and  remained  standing  four  days,  until  the  muscles 
of  the  thigh  swelled  from  the  unnatural  tension.  A  com 
fortable  layer  of  straw  soon  set  all  right  again,  and  as  the 
spaces  between  the  boards  allowed  the  moisture  to  pass 
into  a  drain,  a  great  saving  of  litter  was  effected.* 

A  wish  to  save  straw  occasionally  leads  to  a  sparing  use 
of  it  in  the  yards,  always  resulting,  however,  in  the  imme- 
diate discomfort  of  every  head  of  stock.  In  fact,  the  best 
of  food,  and  unremitting  attention,  will  not  compensate  for 
the  want  of  a  comfortable  bed.  Frequent  supplies  of  dry 
litter  in  sheds  and  yards  are  absolutely  necessary,  l^hose 
who  are  accustomed  to  a  well  stocked  farm-yard  are  aware 
how  entirely  success  depends  on  attention  to  details ;  the 
omission  of  any  of  these  mars  all.  A  comfortable  bed  is 
one  of  the  most  important. 

goano  h  a  ytrj  iBft4aqiute  tabatitiile  for  fans  yard  mairara.    H«rMT«r,  io  tha  oaM  bofora 
w,M  Um  of  straw  most  to  tekaa  to  wpywafc  »  kma  aidMbar  cf  tma  of  InlMor  Battttra.    ' 
Ob  farna  whart  a  good  haad  of  atock  ia  ooumoalj  fad,  It  miut  ba  qnita  an  azeaptioaAbla 


aaaaif  tbcrabaaajauMtflnttjof  atiav;  taaanaa.  vhara tha  1m4 la  atroog  avdl 
Molat,  ao  thftt  a  graat  m  k  of  atraw  par  aera  mil  ba  frown,  tbara  will  nmrtMj  be  a  eooald- 
aiwblitadMlztaraorpMtoM  wUbthaarabla  land:  whan  tba land  la  Ucht  and  tba  tfiaante 
to,  *nd  tha  turn  almoat  ezelntiTaly  arable,  tba  jUlA  of  atraw  will  not  ba  graat  and  a  eoo- 
aidwnbla  portkm  of  it  will  ba  raqnbad  aa  n  anbatitnta  for  bar  In  foading  tba  atock.  A  good 
ibnoar  doaa  not  ganamllj  find  that  ba  baa  mora  atraw  than  ha  ean  tarn  toaood  aoaonnt,  al* 
thovgh,  wBdtr  eartahi  etrenmataneaa,  ha  may  think  It  battar  aeonomy  to  aali  a  portfoo,  and 
fapUMa  it  by  par^Amaad  Banara-^P.  H  P. 

•  JRia  aapaa-nat  vattinf  naad  bj  Mr.  HonrfbU  in  hia  aow-ataOa  n^  ba  foand  aarrlaaabla  to 
aihar  !brBiarawh«,aa  in  ma  oaaa,  ara  iltuatadla  aaigbborhoada  wbara  atraw  ia  toth  daar  and 
mum,  |twwnMnat|howfvtr,  tonaadt**-  ^  -  r  tadTawtngaforataataaaforwwa.— P.H.F 
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It  may  b©  aeked,  ^Is  it  the  proper  use  of  straw,  to  be 
spread  over  the  wet  surface  of  a  yard,  to  be  soaked  by 
rab,  and  then  covered  tip  by  a  fresh  layer,  and  finally 
'trodden'  into  indifferent  dung  ?" 

This  question  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  covered  yards. 
The  desire  to  spare  straw  led  to  the  erection  on  my  own 
farm,  and  on  another  under  my  direction,  of  sheds  covering 
a  considerable  space  of  yard,  besides  cattle-boxes.  It 
would  be  quitting  the  present  subject  to  expatiate  on  the 
various  advantages  derived  from  these  arrangements ;  I 
may  observe,  however,  that  one  great  advantage  is  the 
saving  in  straw  which  they  effect. 

With  regard  to  live  stock,  I  have  seen  them  thrive  as 
well  in  warm,  sheltered  yards,  open  to  the  sun,  and  well 
supplied  with  litter,  as  in  the  best-appointed  stalls,  boxes 
or  covered  yards.  •But  the  litter  is  wastefally  used,  the 
manure  less  valuable,  and  the  amount  of  cartage  greater. 

The  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  a  year,  on  a  yard  60  ft. 
by  40  ft.,  at  25  inches  per  annum,  amounts  to  25,967  gal- 
Ions,  weighing  nearly  116  tons.  During  heavy  rain  a  large 
quantity  runs  off,  carrying  with  it  the  solube  portions  of 
the  manure ;  but  after  making  due  allowance  for  evapora- 
tion, there  will  remain  many  tons  absorbed  by  the  straw, 
costing  nearly  7d.  per  ton  if  carted  a  quarter  of  a  mile.^ 
In  covered  yards  the  dung  is  concentrated ;  it  is  never 
washed  ;  and  cartage — tba;t  costly  item-— i^  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  quantity  of  straw  required  to  keep  open  yards  in  a 
comfortable  state,  depends  of  course  on  the  weather; 
and  also  on  the  kind  of  food  given  to  the  stock.     Turnips 

•Jh»  Mit  of  td.  p«r  ton  It  thm  eitlmatod : 

f.  d. 

2iiMateflnMtOM, 8  S 

§  botm  Md  4Mrto  (•  trM*  bon«  b«tef  tmploj*d  to  4r«g  th* 

l«idMtotlMbM|»)atSii«L, 12  6 

21ft^todrtf«, 1  8 

1  nMUl  M  tte  kMf, 2  2 

«.  4.       4.  M     • 

20        2Qatl2       2» 

—  ■«  — —  »  —  M  Td.  wmthr, 

88      1112     •  am. 
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and  green  food  inorease  the  secretion  ci  urine,  and  litter 
is  needed  in  proportion. 

In  ordinary  years,  and  in,  open  yards,  with  sheds,  50 
head  of  stock  reqaire,  as  litter,  300  tons  of  straw  in  nine . 
months,  from  September  1st  to  Jnne  1st.  This  reckoning 
supposes  ten  horses  to  be  kept  in  the  stable,  whose  litter 
is  thrown  daily  into  the  yards ;  the  rest  being  cows  and 
fattening  cattle.  The  amonntof  straw  nsed  daily  per  head 
is  48  lbs.,  or  twice  as  maeh  as  is  required  under  shelter. 

It  is  stated  in  an  excellent  paper  on  manure,  in  '  Mor- 
ton's Cyclopedia,'  that  20  lbs.  of  straw  per  day  are  requir- 
ed to  litter  an  ox,  in  a  box  containing  100  square  feet. 
This  agrees  wlth.the  quantity  used  in  my  own  boxes,  in  eaeh 
of  which  I  find,  after  six  months'  fatting,  8  tons  of  dung,  6 
tons  8  cwts.  of  which  are  derived  from  the  ox,  and  1  ton 
12  cwt.  from  the  litter.*  About  24  lbs.  per  head  are  used 
in  the  covered  yards,  which  are  occasionally  treated  to  a 
dose  from  the  stable-tank. 

Fifty  head  of  beasts,  fattened  in  covered  yards,  will  pio- 
duce  in  six  months — 


Voided  by  the  animals,.  • 825 

Litter,  (24  lbs.  per  head  dailyO 100  nearly 

"426 

426  tons  of  dmng,  fit  to  plough  into  the  ground  at  once. 
The  same  stock  in  open  yards  will  produce-* 

Voided  by  the  animi^s, «     825 

Litter,(48  lbs.  dailyj 200 

Water,  .• f 

625 

•  Mr.  U«w fBfemtsM  thai k« tek* fNm  Mi h<9f»b9iM.«f  tk6  mbm  tAm^ttem  to ris 


M  WMh  «■  tte  «x  to  toAU  mp  •  loas  — -P.  H.  V. 
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625  tOBd  of  mtxtnre,  to  be  carted  to  a  heap  and  fermedted. 
Thie  is  ezclQeive  of  a  great  werghtJ  of  water.* 

Id  six  months  fatting  of  60  bead  of  cattle,  in  covered 
yards,  the  amonnt  of  straw  saved  is  therefore  100  tons  ; 
worth,  at  Mr.  Horstall's  tstimate,  859.  per  too,  to  convert 
into  bntter  and  beef  I 

I  conclnde  this  part  of  the  sabject  by  observing,  that 
the  proper  nse  of  straw  as  litter  is,  to  proride  a  oomforta- 
bed,  and  to  absorb  the  excrements  of  the  stock.  These 
conditions  can  only  be  folly  secured  when  the  bed  On 
which  the  animals  lie  is  covered. 

Straw  08  an  Aritde  of  Food. 

All  cattle  will  eat  a  certain  quantity  of  straw  if  they  can  get- 
it.  The  calf,  who  knows  no  stint,  nevertheless,  chews 
straw  in  his  pen,  and  the  pampered  medallist  at  Baker 
Street,  or  Bingley  Hall,  astonishes  wondering  citizens  by^ 
condescending  to  eat  a  portion  of  his  bed. 

Nor  is  this  an  abnormal  condition  of  thiDgs.  Any  one 
who  will  visit  those  beantiful  southern  countries,  celebra* 
ted  by  Cobbett  in  his  "  Rural  Rides,"  where  picturesque^ 
little  homesteads  are  dotted  about  the  country,  and  the 
sound  of  the  flail  may  yet  be  heard,  will  find  the  fatting 
cattle  standing  by  turns  at  the  bam  door,  disposing  of  each 
choice  handful  as  it  is  put  forth,  and  when  duly  satiefied 
retiring  to  the  shed  to  chew  the  oud,  showing  every  sign 
of  content  and  enjoyment.t 

The  yards  of  the  smaller  farmers,  as  yet  untouched  by 
modern  innovation,  often  display  an  interesting  picture  of 
neatness  aud  economical  contrivance.    That  look  of  com- 

*Tbt  •zact  vtigbt  of  water  left  in  the  dnngeennot  euily  be  eetimetei,  mi  a  portioB  erape. 
ntet  enl  enme  inne  ctf;  bat  tf  lit  tons  per  ennum  fall  en  »  Tent  60  f^t  bj  40  feet,  tad  it 
eifbt  uttcb  yard*  a«e  need«>d  for  M  bead  of  etock.and  If  tbe  dung  be  vxpnsed  daring  6  mo^be 
of  ftTerage  rain  fbU,  tbe  62i  tone  of  dnng  will  be  aoaked  bj  464  torn  ef  water.    H  B. 

fTble  p  etare  beloogi  to  tbe  poetry  of  ar-lenltnre.  No  donbt  tbe  beet  fe4  beast  det^gbte 
in  as  oec^eKwul  look  of  etraw,  wbleb  4o«otle«i  ia  of  great  eevTice.  dlieotljr  to  Olgentfon,  and 
iDdi?*elly  to  naintloa  ;  bnt  be  1  Jne  it  ae  tiie  eiUwn  <*oee  bie  plain  t>oiled  poim\t>^ilhkitMmkf. 
or  ttie  nottbern  toorist  b*a  ibin  oatiintal  cake,  or  »lag:e  eatioerfal  of  porrMge  «4(A  crmm. 
Boi  oar  ambor  abowa  plainly,  l«rtl»«r  «n,  ibht  he  dcee  ant  vntnU  atrmw  m  im  mataiitay  of 
a  dietary,  nor  doea  be  i«em.io  coneider  tbe  natn  at  foim  of  atiaw  to  be  tbe  meet  araikbi*  <4itaa 
tn  the  fote'Ol  porpeeea  of  natrltion.  The  bint  on  **  eomlort"  whieh  loUowa  b  a  word  in  lea- 
•oa.— P.  B.r. 
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fort  perradM  theoni  which  i»  of  tha  first  conaeqaenoe  to 
the  well-being  of  stock,  aod  without  which  "  Tables  of  N«* 
trition''  will  be  studied  in  vain. 

The  analyses  appended  to  this  paper  show  that  straw  at 
various  kinds  contains  rather  more  of  the  muscle  and  flesh 
producing  substances,  and  considerably  more  of  those  which 
furnish  heat  and  fat,  than  turnips.  A  ton  of  straw  con- 
tains more  food  than  a  toni  of  roots.  But  if  cattle  are  fed 
on  the  latter  alone  they  will  thrive,*  and  on  the  former 
store  stock  will  barely,  under  any  circumstances,  retain 
their  condition.  This  proves  nothing  as  to  comparative 
value,  but  it  proves  that  the  elements  of  nutrition  must 
not  only  exist,  but  they  must  exist  in  an  available  form. 

An  ox  fed  on  oil-cake  alone  would  shortly  die,  because 
the  elements  of  nutrition  would  not  be  presented  to  him 
in  an  available  form.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  oil-cake 
presented  in  some  other  form  could  not  be  digested.  The 
aame ^applies ^to  straw;  and,  indeed,  we  should  be  led  to 
conclude,  from  the  fact  of  an  ox  requiring  so  much  bulk 
in  his  food,  that  straw  might  be  employed  to  supply  that 
need. 

Straw  is  a  cheap  article  with  which  to  distend  the  stom- 
ach, and  we  ought  to  use  it  in  just  such  proportions  as  we 
find,  by  experience,  it  can  be  profitably  used,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  other  and  more  expensive  food.  There  are  two 
main  elements  in  our  calculation  :  cost  of  food,  and  value 
of  beef  produced.  There  is  another :  value  of  the  ma- 
nure. Bat  although  nitrogenous  and  other  elements  are 
worth  something  as  manure,  they  are  worth  more  in  the 
shape  of  meat.  Oattle  should  be  fed,  therefore,  so  that  as 
little  as  possible  goes  into  the  manure.  In  other  words, 
the  food  should  be  given  in  such  a  form  that  the  animal 

•  terely  aot  aloMt  Whm  wm  thii  tT«r  p«t  to  tbt  proof  t  F^rBori,  Ulktaf  la  a  kttt 
vij,  m%r  iMTo  boMttd  of  ftkttinf  ktMta  on  Inralpo  aIqm,  b«t  thU  vm  moat  prob^Mj  oflbo* 
M  In  vol!  Utltrod  jtd$ :  w  tbal  ttn^  tp^t  Ukiim  ao  Mtoont  of  tho  itmw  oom«m4  te 

.»4«ttoa,  tlio  tUm  of  whU^  M  M  a«zlUM7,  It  MflolMtlj  tettMtti  in  tho  provi^ 
P.  B.F. 
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oan  appropriate  the  maximum  of  its  moat  raliiabla  con- 
stituents. 

There  are  few  farmers  who  do  not  use  straw  to  some  ex- 
tent as  a  substitute  for  some  portion  of  the  more  costly  ar- 
ticles of  diet.  Perhaps  its  most  general  nse,  in  this  way, 
is  as  food  for  store  catUe  in  combination  with  roots.  If 
20  lbs.  of  straw  and  1  cwt.  of  roots  canse  an  ox  to  thrive 
as  fast  as  2  cwt.  of  roots,  then  there  will  be  a  gain  to  the 
feeder  by  nsiog  the  former.  ^ 

B.  d 

Co8t  of  2  cwt.  roots  at  7«  M  per  ton «-=       0  9 

Cost  of  i  cwt.  of  roots —       4ld.  I    n  gj 

And  20  lbs.  of  straw  at  11.  per  ton  =-  nearly  2  W. } 

Gain 0    21 

This  is  a  saving  of  261  per  cent,  nearly. 

It  is  a  common  plan  in  grasing  districts,  where  roots  are 
•oarce,  to  feed  store  cattle  on  aboat  20  lbs.  of  straw  and  8 
lbs.  of  bean  meal.  I  have  found  them  to  do  better  on 
straw,  with  roots  instead  of  meal,  even  when  the  supply 
of  roots  did  not  exceed  1  owt.  per  head  per  day.  Oattle 
wintered  on  straw  and  meal  only  become  "  bide  bound" 
with  staring  coats. 

The  cheapest,  though  not  probably  the  most  economical 
plan  of  feeding  store  cattle,  is  to  give  them  whole  roots, 
and  to  put  the  straw,  uncut,  into  racks,  making  them,  in 
fact,  cut  and  prepare  their  own  food.  The  objection  to 
this  plan  is  the  daLger  of  choking  an  animal  by  a  small 
r€K>t,  or  a  portion  of  one,  sticking  in  the  throat.  There  is 
great  risk  of  such  an  accident  when  the  roots  are  small 
said  hard.  Mangold,  being  soft  and  usually  larger  than 
turnips  and  Swedes,  may  be  given  with  comparative  safe- 
ty. Store  animals  fed  in  this  may  will  do  well,  and  per- 
haps as  well  as  on  prepared  food,  probably  in  oonsequenoe 
of  the  more  perfect  mastication  and  deglutition  of  fuod 
whes  taken  slowly. 
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It  was  one  of  the  advantages  of  thraahing  by  flail  thM 
the  8tra\7  came  daily  from  the  bam  into  the  facka  as  it 
was  wanted.  Under  the  present  system  it  will  generally 
be  fonnd  more  convenient  to  cut  a  portion  of  the  straw 
stack  into  chaff  at  a  leisure  time,  and  store  it  away  for  fii- 
tare  nse.  It  is  quite  indispensable  to  store  it  away  in  a 
place  free  from  damp,  for  unless  kept  perfectly  sweet  It 
will  disorder  the  stock,  and  will  not  be  eaten  with  relish* 

A  cheap  and  excellent  floor  for  a  chaff-bouse  is  made 
with  aspbalte  ;  and  nnless  the  site  is  particularly  dry,  the 
interior  walls  should  have  a  coating  of  the  same  material, 
reaching  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  cost  of  cutting  straw  into  chaff  with  a  machine 
driven  by  horse  gear  is  6s.  per  ton.  And  it  costs  quite  as 
much  to  cut  it  by  steam  power,  unless  other  machiDery, 
covering  part  of  the  ezpene,  is^  driven  at  the  same  time. 
Under  the  BK>8t  favorable  circumstances  a  saving  of  2s.  per 
ton  may  be  effected.* 

It  has  been  suggested  that  steaming  straw  renders  it 
more  wholesome.  On  trial  I  find  that  a  large  apparatus 
with  two  "pans"  will  steam  280  bushels,  weighing  1M5 
lbs.,  in  a  day,  at  a  cost  of  7s.  6d.  per  ton.  Tfaid  quantity 
would  be  sufficient  for  90  head  of  cattle,  supposing  each 
to  receive  18  lbs.  daily.  The  expense  of  steaming  a  smal- 
ler  quantity  is  much  greater  in  proportion,  as  the  cost  of 
fuel  and  attendance  cannot  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
smaller  amount  of  straw  steamed. 

•  DsUiJfl  of  ooit  uf  obftff  ealtlng  : 

£  t  4. 
ImantorMd, 0    «    • 

1  M^n  tu  rappiy  hm. d    1    t 

2  m«D  to  scratghiea  too  hay  or  stniw, 0    8    4 

1  m^n  to  remove  th«  ebair  to  obair  hooaoi *    0    1    t 

1  040  to  dilfo  honei OSS 

aio  b'inghty  or  sUav  ftomtheiuick  to  mtohioe, lu.    4    8    4 

Ihorwfir  aitto ^. 0*4 

8  horMHto  work  by  to^oa,  twoata  t'lue, 0    4    4 

9at  UM  of  ohaff  oottar  ftoa  harMfoa,  (10  p«r  coot,  oo  SH  if  atod  ooot  aw««k,>.  .014 

Ibta^ 1    ^4 

If  4  tons  are  oat  io  a  d*j  tho  oost  U  fii  Od  per  tt.o  •  it  would,  howeror,  b«  a  loog  day's 
wotk  to  oat  ti«at  qaaoUty  Joto  ihott  etaaff  fit  Itr  f^dioff  cattio,  with  a  S-liorM  Mr.  K  •!- 
.onaoMbomAderonhortdAy*  io  wio<er,  wbeo  rhiff  if  most  to  use,  aod  for  tha  int«mi^ 
l^m  whtoh  aomottoMf  oeoor,  9t  p«r  too  ia  oot  too  high  aa  aftimato.— H.  K. 
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The  expense  of  this  process  is  very  much  redaced  wheir 
the  waste  steam  of  a  fixed  eogine  can  be  employed. 

If  it  cost  6  s.  per  ton  to  cut  straw  into  chaff,  and  an  ad* 
ditional  7b  6d.  per  ton  to  steam  it,  then  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  cost  of  preparation  is  warranted  by 
the  Talue  of  the  article  when  prepared. 

Straw  with  its  40  per  cent  of  woody  fibre  is,  at  the  beet,, 
anythiog  but  digestible.  And  we  know  of  no  available 
method  for  convertiog  the  fibre  into  food.  Steaming  doea 
not  appear  to  do  much  for  it  except  to  make  it  palatable  ; 
and  I  believe  the  advantages  derived  from  steaming  may 
be  obtained  at  much  less  cost,  by  fermentation  with  pulped 
roots. 

Fatting  cattle  can  readily  be  induced  to  eat  from  10  lbs* 
to  14  lbs.  of  straw-chaff  by  mixing  it  with  their  cake  or 
corn.  Either  fatting  or  store  cattle  will  eat  any  kind  of 
chaff  when  mixed  and  fermented  with  pulped  roots.  My 
cows  are  at  the  present  time  eating  V6  lbs.  each  daily  of 
straw  chaff  prepared  by  this  method ;  and  I  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  eat  rape-cake;  which  other* 
wise  they  would  not  touch,  by  grinding  it  maalland  mixing 
it  into  the  heap  of  pulped  roots  and  chaff. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  di&rent  sorts  of  straw,  any 
kind  saved  in  good  condition  is  better  than  any  other  kind 
at  all  damaged.  If  at  all  injured,  it  should  be  condemned 
for  litter ;  none  but  the  best  should  be  given  to  stock. 
The  nearer  it  approaches  to  ripeness  when  cut,  the  less 
wholesome  and  nutrious  it  is. 

Cattle  prefer  oat-straw,  or  barley-atraw  with  clover  in 
it^  and  both  are  excellent  fodder.  Pea  hauUn  is  eagerly 
eaten  by  sheep,  and  is  very  serviceable  in  the  racks  of 
horses  and  store-cattle  in  the  winter  months.  On  she^pt 
farms  every  hajidful  should  be  saved  for  the  ewei^  and 
store  flock. 

Bean  haulm  is  frequently  exposed  too  long  in  the  fieldi 
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bat  if  carted  in  good  condition,  it  shonld  be  oarefally  saved 
and  cut  into  chaff.  For  although  cattle  and  horees  will  eat 
it  from  racks  daring  the  winter  months,  the;  will  waste  a 
portion.  On  dairy  farms  bean  straw  is  especially  nsefol 
fbr  the  cows,  and  may  be  made  palatable  by  fermenting 
with  palped  roots. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  well  fed  cattle,  kept  in  open 
yards,  will  eat  more  straw  dnring  the  winter  months  than 
other  cattle  kept  tinder  the  warm  shelter  of  a  roof.  The 
oarefnl  manager  saves  his  stock  of  bean-straw  nntil  the 
cold  weather  sets  in,  knowing  that  at  that  season  its  bitter 
flavor  will  be  disregarded. 

Daring  the  present  winter  I  compared  the  quantity  of 
mixed  hay  and  straw-chaff  eaten  by  six  oxen,  fattened  in 
a  warm  cattle-house,  with  that  consumed  by  cattle  of  the 
same  age  and  breed  in  an  adjoining  yard.  Each  lot  was 
fed  alike  in  respect  of  corn  and  roots,  and  and  as  much 
chaff  was  given  as  they  would  eat.  Those  in  the  house 
ate  14  lbs.,  and  the  others  18  lbs.  daily;  showing  a  differ- 
ence of  nearly  a  fourth  less  carbonaceous  food,  required 
by  cattle  when  kept  in  a  condition  of  artificial  warmth. 

This  fact  indicates  the  value  of  straw  for  maintaining 
animal  warmth.  It  would  require  a  lon^  course  of  exper- 
iments  to  ascertain  its  value  as  compared  with  hay  and 
other  articles  of  food.  The  results  of  experiments  of  this 
kind  are  frequently  unlike.  They  a^e  affected  by  the  age 
and  breed  of  the  animal,  by  the  kind  of  food  used  in  con* 
nexion  with  the  straw,  by  temperature  and  other  circum- 
Btanoes.  When  animals  are  much  exposed  to  cold  it  may 
be  right  to  give  them  considerable  quantity  of  straw,  and 
but  little  hay,  in  their  food;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  ii 
would  be  right  to  give  the  same  quantity  and  proportions^ 
<m  removing  the  cattle  to  a  warm  house.  We  have  already 
Been  that  when  kept  warm  they  require  less  carbonaceous 
food. 
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,  Straw  is  not  Bnffioiently  digestible  and  nutritions  to  be  a 
desirable  addition  to  the  food  of  yonng  animals. 
'  Haying  thns  pointed  onfc  the  known  valae  of  straw  as  an 
article  of  food,  I  now  leave  it  to  ilm  reader  to  deetd# 
whether  in  his  own  particular  case  he  cannot  profitab^ 
•convert  more  of  it  into  meat* 

Composititm  of  WAecUst^ato,  air-dried.     From  Martof^i 
^CycU^cRdiaJ 

Nitrogenized,  or  muscle-prod ncing  substances, 1«88 

StibstaDces  free  from  nitrogen,  heat  and  &t  pror 

ducing  substances, 26.84 

Insoluble  substances, 41.22 

Mineral  substances, 4.59 

Water, 26.00 

100.00 

Barley-straw.    From  Morton^a  ^Cyclopcddia.' 

Nitrogenized  substances* 1.70 

Free  f^om  nitrogen,  soluble  and  insoluble, 82.12 

Mineral, • 5.24 

Water, 10.94 

100.00 
Oai'Strato.    By  BouawngavU. 

iKitrogenized, lA 

Kon-nitrogenized,  soluble, 22.1 

ditto                insoluble, 43.8 

Mineral, 8.8 

Water, 28.7 

lOO.M 
Peorskuw.    By  BouaringaviL 

Kitrogenized, 12.56 

Jffon-nitrogenized,  soluble, 21.98 

ditto  inaoluble, 4T.62 
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Mineral, 6.00 

Water, 12.00 

100,00 

Becmrdraw.  By  Wof^^ Bayed Agri(Mwr(d3o(de(y'8J6urn^ 

MoiBtnre, : . . .  14.47 

AlbnminouB  matter, 16.88 

Oa  of  faUy  matter, 2.28 

Woody  fibre, 25.84 

Starch,  gnm,  Ac, 31.68 

Mineral, 9  AH 

100.00 

Bye-straw.    By  BousainyavU. 

Nitrogenized, 1.52 

Non-nitrogenized|  8o]pble, 37.10 

ditto                inaolable, 89.75 

Mineral, 2.98 

Water, 18f.70 

100.00 

Clover-hay. 

Nitrogenous, 10.29 

Non-nitrogenons, 62.63 

Mineral, ^ 6.08 

Water, 21.00 


lOO.CO 

While  Turnips,  Swedes,  Mangdda,  (by  Vodeker,)  and  Ootrrok, 

Vhit.Tiinlpi.      S««lM. 

Crrots.         MaagoMi^ 

Nitrogenous, 1.143       1.443 

Non-nitrogenoTiB,. . .        7.799       8.474 

Ash 628         .628 

Wttt^r, 90.430     89.460 

1.48         1.81 

11.61       11.19 

.81           .96 

86.10       86.04 

)                                  100.000    100.000 

100.00     100.00 

i.^' Gbsfield,  BtOtted. 

f 
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•  ,        * 

Froib  the  coDfiictiog  opinions  of  scientific  men,  based  on 
chemical  analysis,  as  to  both  the  feeding:  and  manuring 
value  of  straw,  and  the  almost  contradictory  statements  of 
other  writers  on  this  subject,  the  large  promises  of  direct 
profit  held  out  by  &ome  from  the  combination  of  straw- 
chaff  with  richer  food  in  cattle  feeding,  contrasted  with 
the  assertions  of  others  that  however  high  may  be  the 
true  theoretic  value  of  straw  for  feeding,  still  it  will  not 
answer  to  buy  rich  food  for  t!ie  purpose  of  mixing  with 
straw-chaff;  we  turn  with  satisfaction  to  the  practical  good 
sense  of  the  author  of  the  present  Essay. 

The  highest  service  which  can  be  at  present  rendered 
to  agriculture  is,  perhaps,  that  of  the  practical  man  who, 
informing  his  mind,  and  shaping  his  observations  by  the 
light  of  scientific  speculation,  will  address  himself  method* 
ically  to  put  things  to  the  proof  under  his  own  eye;  test- 
ing, measuring,  and  weighing,  not  estimating  results,  yet 
making  due  allowance  for  the  inflaence  which  disturbing 
causes  exercise  on  the  average  result  as  compared  with  the 
maximum  effect  which  can  be  produced  at  some  short  and 
picked  moment  of  time. 

In  this  sense  our  author  seems  to  be  truly  practical,  and 
if  he  leans  a  little  to  the  old-fashioned  side,  that  is  the 
safe  side  for  him  who  is  not  unwilling  to  test  and  try  well 
recommended  novelties.  If  bis  estimates  differ  from  those 
of  other  recent  writers,  they  may  perhaps  be  found  to 
square  with  a  sober  view  of  average  results,  when  others 
are  rashly  generalizing  from  exceptional  cases. 

These  pages  are  fully  as  valuable  for  the  suggestions 
they  offer  as  for  the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrive.  Our 
author,  indeed,  gives  us  full  means  of  estimating  the 
amount  of  manure  which  may  be  made  under  a  given 
course  of  feeding  in  boxes  or  in  covered  yards,  in  which 
respect  his  calculations  may  he  ot>great  service  in  aiding 
US  to  arrive  at  a  standard  for  the  composition  and  value  of 
farm-yard  manure — a  standard  with  which  all  other  quali- 


ties  of  snoh  manure  nmst  ultimately  be  compared  and 
measured.  Bat  boxes  and  covered  yards  are  hitherto  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  When,  however,  he  comes  to 
the  point  which  most  materially  affects  the  majority  of 
farmers,  how  far  this  problem  is  modified  when  the  cattle 
are  fed  in  open  yards,  or  even  when  the  litter  is  thrown 
out  from  stalls  into  such  yards,  onr  anthor  does  not  vent* 
ore  to  clench  his  statement;  he  has,  however,  at  my  sng^ 
gestion,  appended  a  note  to  his  original  Essay,  in  which 
he  calcnlates  approximately  that  the  rainfall  wonld  add 
464  tons  of  water  to  the  525  tons  of  manure  on  which  it 
is  supposed  to  f alL 

This  estimate  is,  however,  sul^ct  to  deductions;  1st,  for 
overflow  from  the  yards,  and,  2Ddly,  from  the  effects  of 
evaporation.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  assumed  dimensions  of  the  yards  are  very  small,  such 
as  are  not  often  found  except  in  connection  with  modern 
buildings,  where  waste  from  overflow  is  carefully  guarded ' 
against.  If  the  buildings  are  old-fashioned,  the  area  of 
the  yards  would  probably  be  much  larger,  and  the  drip- 
pings from  the  roof  would  add  considerably  to  the  direct 
rainfall;  these  two  sources  of  an  increased  supply  of  water 
would  probably  compensate  for  the  overflow.  Very  little 
is  known  as  to  the  amount  of  evaporation  arising  from  a 
bed  of  straw,  the  top  of  which  is  comparatively  dry;  but, 
as  the  surface  exposed  is  but  small,  and  the  situation 
sheltered,  the  loss  of  moisture  from  this  cause  is  probably 
not  great,  especially  during  the  winter  months.  Taking 
Mr.  Evershed's  calculation  as  it  stands,  without  abatement, 
200  tons  of  litter  would,  in  open  yards,  furnish  989,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  1000  tons  of  maoure.  Considering,  there- 
fore, that  he  calculates  the  amount  of  rainfall  for  yards 
only  of  such  moderate  area  as  seem  best  adapted  to  im- 
proved modern  practice,  it  may  be  reckoned  that,  in  large 
old-fashioned  yards,  the  weight  of  manure  to  be  carted  is 


doubled  by  the  rainfalU*  This  conolnaion  will  be  ood^ 
firmed  by  n^gardiDg  the  subject  from  another  point  o£ 
view;  that  of  the  quantity  of  manure  oommonly  reckoned 
on  as  ready  for  use  on  a  farm  of  a  given  size.  If  ref- 
erence be  made  either  to  the  requirements  of  old-fashioned 
covenants  i^hen  they  prescribed  the  quantities  of  dung  to 
be  applied  in  the  course  of  the  rotation,  or  the  estimates 
of  practical  men  when  they  theorized  on  the  quantity  of 
manure  proper  to  be  applied  to  each  crop,  it  will  appear 
that,  a  liberal  allowance  being  made  for  the  bulk  of  straw 
grown  per  acre,  that  amount  must  be  increased  fourfold  at 
least  to  supply  the  amount  of  dung  required. 

But  not  to  refer  to  by-gone  estimates,  I  will  only  note 
that  Mr.  Morton,  in  his  recent  article,  vol.  xix.  of  Journal^ 
p.  464,  speaking  of  the  Horse  labor  ^performed  on  Whit-^ 
field  farm,  speaks  of  1200  tons  of  dung  being  carted  where 
only  120  acres  of  corn  are  grown.  This  would  give  10 
tons  of  dung  as  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  straw*  or,  sup* 
posing  the  litter,  as  assumed  above,  to  contribute  one-fifih 
of  the  bulk,  and  no  straw  at  all  to  be  consumed,  otherwise 
than  as  litter,  we  should  require  for  this  result  an  average 
}ieid  of  2  tons  of  straw  to  the  acre  on  autumn  and  spring 
corn  ahkb — assuredly  a  very  high  average.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  I  may  safety  infer  that  in  open  yards  the  rainfall 
nearly  doubles  the  bulk  of  the  manure:  the  excrements^ 
liquid  and  solid,  representing  6  cwUin  round  numbers, 
The  litter,  **  4    u         u  u 

Tbe  rainfall,  »*  10     "         "  ** 

in  the  composition  of  1  ton  of  m^ure« 

It  is  noteworthy  that  by  using  covered  yards  we  do  not 
so  much  diminish  the  quantity  of  manure  which  a  farm 
can  produce  as  alter  the  proportions  of  it«  constit-uent  ele- 

•  Tbe  t«-u  t » ill  b«  tb«  Min«  if  we  allow  for  ti  •  *  mplo>  meni  of  a  JMolfer  n^mbM  ot  jardpb 
«nt ,  euB«r  q  lOutljr ,  tm%  er  bo  id  of  i t4>ek  kept  for  a  Umger  i^oi  knL 

Tour  jAf  ds  filled  th  *  whole  jMtr  vound  « ond,  of  e«niiM,  g  >•  tbe  eanko  reeoU  •■  efgfat  v»t>d 
•Dl*  da*  ng  ■  X  Bonthe  P.  aeUeaUw,  ttimo  mndiflo«iii  n  wOi  be  outdo  tor  tbe  loko  vf  fonao* 
B  K Bg  buHtiioga,  It  n  •!  labor;  but,  iKtTrHUaUp,  it  li  «aa.eit to  eaixiy  oai iheae  ealeu  atioM um 
tlM  aathvr'f  ougfoai  b/poiLeat* 
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ment«;  in  this  latter  case  the  litter  famishes  lesn  tbin  oue- 
ibnrth  of  the  balk,  so  that  200  t  *ns  of  litter  wonM  pro- 
vide  for  850  tons  of  manure;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
amonnt  of  the  excrements,  liquid  and  H»lid,  would  be 
doubled  to  attain  this  result,  nnrl  the  rain  wtter  removed. 

It  maybe  interesting  to  consi'ier  what  tht^  wizeoi  a  tnria 
must  commonly  be  which  can  furnish  200  tone*  of  ntraw 
for  litter,  after  other  demanr^s  have  heeu  s^ti-fiefl  The 
following  calculations  are  mnide  mainly  for  a  light  Uud 
farm,  under  the  four-course  system,  as  it  is  chiefly  on  sn  h 
soils  that  a  great  breadth  of  straw  is  grown;  and  (ertuuly 
for  such  the  worth  of  straw,  whether  mh  fodder  (»r  (it^i^r, 
has  a  special  importance.  On  these  soils  200  acres  of  corn 
Would  ptobaWy  be  required  to  furnish  200  tons  of  straw 
for  litter;  nor,  if  we  attempt  to  strike  au  avera<;i:e  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  will  these  proportions  be  much  changed. 
For  first,  as  to  wheat-straw,  Stephens,  vol.  i.  1991,  cites  1 
ton  T  oWt,  as  Arthur  Young's  estimate,  no  account  being 
taken  of  the  weaker  soils.  He  then  ({notes  Scotch  author- 
ities,  giving  1  ton  5  cwt.  and  1  ton  76  lbs.  per  imperial 
acre  as  the  results  of  their  experience;  and  concludes  by 
expressing  his  own  opinion  that  1  ton  per  imperial  acre  is 
too  high  an  average  for  Scotland. 

Mr.  Morton,  in  one  of  his  latent  papers  on  the  forces 
losed  in  agriculture,  has  estimated  an  acre  of  a  good 
fwheatcrop,  tied  in  sheaves,  at  6000  lbs.,  which  seems  to 
he  a  well-considered  and  just  estimate.  Now  if  of  this 
»there  be  of  rrain  8  sacks,  weighing  18  st.  each,  the  corn 
,  alone  would  weigh  18  cwt.  or  2000  lbs.  nearly,  leaving 
JOOO  lbs.  as  the  weight  of  the  straw,  or  nearU  I  ton  7  cwt.; 
a  result  coinciding  exnctly  with  that  of  Arthur  Toniijt:.* 

With  respect  to  barley  and  (mt-straw,  Srepheurt'  esti 
mates  place  them  at  about  two-thirdn  and  th*ee-fourths, 

•  It  is  mi  c  early  sUted  »hethe»-  reipe'i  «»r  int>«n  »Le*vw  »ro  iujeuofii,  nut  ^h  s,  tbnugb 

importitnt  m  itsjtf,  uoes  no:  »o  imme-iiAieljr  afTecc  the  ubjeot  nuir  in  v  e«  as  uiiijht  mt  first 

■•gtit  a^>p««%r,  beoauM  if  tbe  U^m  hat)  D'»t  nn  *mple  suppy  of  "  h«uhn''  *ur  stor  og  ii«uu 

■  ni  oib«r  purp.  064,  »  greater  d«ducU  n  will  have  tu  te  mAde  from  ibo  t<»Ul  suppW  •>(  str*v 

^  to  mMt  tb•^•  dvounda. 
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Teftpectively,  of  the  bnlk  of  whefit-straw  grown  per  acre, 
or  18  cwt.  and  201  cwt.  rt-npectively. 

We  may,  tht?refore  safel  v  assume  on  the  average^  that  one 
acre  of  wheat  and  oue  a<5re  of  spring-corn  together  will 
not }  ield  more  than  tWi>  tons  10  cwt.  of  straw,  or  250  tons 
from  200  acr%*8  of  corn. 

I  come  now  to  the  'onsid oration  of  the  other  sonrces  of 
•demand  upon  the  straw-stack  besides  that  of  litter. 

First  we  have  cart-horses,  consuming  cut  chaff: — our 
author  speaks  of  ten  such  horses;  this  would  not  be  an  ad- 
•equate  number  for  the  extent  of  arable  land  we  are  con- 
templating :  13  would  probably  be  required  ou  an  easy- 
working  light  soil ;  but  if  beetsts  on  the  average  consmue 
as  much  straw  in  the  shape  of  fodder  as  horses,  the  result 
will  be  the  same  for  10  horses  and  forty  beasts  as  it  would 
be  for  13  horses  and  87  beasts. 

1  find  upon  inquiry  that  in  my  cart^stables  there  was 
i^ousumed,  bosides  com  and  a  moderate  allowance  of  hay, 
by  the  young  horses  10  lbs.  per  day,  and  by  some  older 
mares  15  lbs.,  of  cut  wheat-straw  and  barley-ohaff. 

In  wihter  the  allowance  of  hay  would  be  occasionally 
•diminished,  and  considerably  more  straw  eaten  in  oonse- 
quence  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  sV  ort  stuff  from  the  bar- 
ley-thrashing contributes  considerably  to  the  subsistence 
of  the  horses,  nad  spares  cut  chaff,  whether  it  may  have 
been  taken  iuio  account  in  the  bulk  of  the  beurley  crop,  or 
not. 

Now  if  10  horHes  consumed  10  lbs.  a-piece  of  chaff  daily 
during  say  8  months  of  39  days  (240  days),  they  would  con- 
sume 10  tons  14  cwt*  in  all.  I  calculate  therefore  that 
they  consume  at  least  one  ton  of  atraw  a  piece  in  the  eo^rso 
Qf  the  year  as  cut  chaff. 

Next,  in  the  case  of  cow-stook,  when  these  are  ooonomi* 
<}aJly  fed  in  those  parts  of  England  where  the  proportion 
of  arable  land  is  large,  not  less  than  1  ton  per  head  <of  atraw 
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•bould  be  asaigaed  to  them  as  food  ;  for  a  cow  haWng  lit- 
tle else  to  live  apon  will  consame  nearly  forty  lbs.  a-day 
of  straw.  Growing  steers  or  heifers,  moderately  sapplied 
with  corn  or  cake  (day  three  or  4  lbs  )  aod  roots,  without 
hay,  would  probably  consame  half  this  quantity  of  straw. 
Oar  author  speaks  of  14  and  18  lbs,  of  half  hay  half  straw 
chaff  as  consumed  by  fattif>g  oxen  under  cover,  or  in  opea 
yards,  Mr.  Horsfall's  cows  appear  to  be  supplied  with 
about  10  lbs.  of  wheat  or  oat-straw  per  d^y,  besides  beau- 
straw  and  from  10  lbs.  to  12  lbs.  of  hay. 

From  these  and  like  premises  I  conclude  that  cattle  will, 
on  the  average,  eat  with  advantage  10  lbs.  per  day  of  straw- 
chaff  for  say  8  months,  or  240  days  ;  (^r  1  ton  1  cwt.  in  the 
year. 

The  question  farther  arises,  how  much  straw  will  be 
profitably  consumed  by  sheep  where  a  feeding  flock  is  kept 
on  400  acres  of  arable  ? 

I  do  not,  on  a  hasty  reference  to  Mr.  Bond's  excellent 
paper  on  Stock  Farming  (read  before  the  Central  Farmers' 
Olab  in  1858),  find  any  distinct  answer  to  this  question  ; 
but  the  perusal  of  this  paper  ied  me  to  note,  in  my  own 
book,  the  diet-iry  of  my  fl  >ck  of  13  score  of  ewes  and  lambs 
at  the  end  of  Mirch,  1859.  The  ewes  were  then  eating 
five  fans  of  chaff  with  one  sack  of  malt  cnmbs  ;  the  lambs 
went  forward,  and  had  4  stone  of  meal  a-day  besi'les.  The 
fan  represented  approximately  6  bushels  of  6  lb:?,  each, 
or  36  lbs.;  so  that  the  ewes  ate  180  lbs.  aday,  or  nearly  t 
lb.  a-piece.  Such  an  allowance,  continued  over  100  days, 
would  require,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  8  tons  of  straw.  Be- 
sides the  ewes  I  had  about  120  ewe  hoggets,  which  probably 
ate  neatly  I  lb.  of  cut  chaff,  when  the  old  ewe  ate  f  lb.  per 
day :  100  such  hoggets  would,  at  that  rate,  eat  5000  lbs. 
in  100  days,  or  upwards  of  2  tons.  80  fatting  weathers 
also  consumed  a  considerable  amount  of  cut  straw-chaff 
with  their  cake ;  but  as  the  amount  of  straw-chaff  eaten 
by  sheep  Taries  very  mooh  with  the  weather  and  the  tern* 
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peratnre,  I  shall  oontent  myself  by  assaertiDg  that  8  toii» 
of  straw  may  be  economically  nsed  daring  the  winter,  for 
sheep  feedine:,  on  a  fai^n  of  400  acres  of  arable  land,  where 
a  breeding  flock  is  kept. 
Thus  we  shall  require  for  the  fodder  of  50  head  of  large 

stock,  whether  horses  or  beasts,  at  least 50  tons. 

For  sheep 8    " 

For  storing  roots,  when  wheat  is  reaped,  waste 
from  thatching,  making  foundation  of  stacks, 
Ac,  say 5    " 

Total 68  ton* 

of  straw ;  or  fully  the  excess  orer  200  tons  which  200  aores 
of  average  com  can  be  expected  to  produce. 
.  This  note,  like  the  statements  which  prompted  it,  is  in* 
tended  to  be  saggestive  rather  than  ooqflnsiye;  for  through- 
out we  are  only  opening,  not  deciding,  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  use  of  straw  on  a  farm— a  fitting  sub- 
ject for  deliberate  discussion  in  some  future  numbers  of 
the  Journal. 

The  article  before  us  does  not  profess  to  dispose  of  the 
scientific  question  of  the  value  of  straw  for  foddder  by 
calculations  based  on  chemioal  analysts ;  neither  can  it  ap» 
peal  to  well  condoeted  experiments,  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  relative  values  of  (sa^)  hay  and 
straw,  whether  bean  or  white  straw,  in  eombination  with 
cake  and  roots.  These  remain  among  the  desiderata  of 
agriculture. 

The  scienttfio  debate  seems  to  lie  chiefly  within  the  fol* 
lowing  Kmits  :— 

No  very  broad  or  permanent  distinctioa  appears  to  ex* 
ist  between  wheati  barley,  and  oat  straw ;  that  variety 
which  is  most  congenial  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  each  dis- 
trict seems  to  be  most  palatable  and  most  nutritious  for 
the^use  of  stock  in  that  district.  The  amount  of  water  in 
well-harvested  straw  seems  to  vary  from  10  to  about  14  per 
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•cent.;*  the  mineral  ash  from  about  5  to  7  per  cent.  The 
two  together  may  be  taken  to  contain  nearly  20  per  cent., 
or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  Bubstance,  Of  the  remainder 
Hsome  Btate  less  than  two  per  cent,,  others  more  than  3  per 
-cent.,  to  consist  of  albumen,  or,  as  others  write,  albumi- 
nous matter.  Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  a 
mean  estimate. t  There  is  besides  a  small  quantity  of  oil, 
variously  stated  at  from  i  to  }  of  a  lb.  pev  cent. 

Some  readers  will  recollect  that  recently  Professor  Nea- 
bitt  stated  at  the  Farmers'  Club,  that  2  per  cent.,  or  even 
1  per  cent.,  was  the  utmost  extent  of  oil  that  could  be  found 
in  wheat-straw :  the  above  differences,  therefore,  lie  within 
narrow  limits. 

But  we  have  a  residue  of  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  carbon- 
aceous matter,  and^  it  is  about  the  feeding  value  of  this 
matter  that  the  conflict  of  opinion  really  takes  place. 

On  the  one  side  it  is  urged  that  the  chief  part  of  thid 
•matter  is  woo<iy  fibre,  of  little  value,  only  one-tenth  there- 
of being  soluble  in  water,  or  capable  of  being  digested  ; 
on  the  other  side,  that  about  half  6f  these  substances  ex- 
ist in  the  form  of  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  capable  of  di-> 
.gestion  and  assimilation,  and  of  immediate  use  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  organs  of  respiration  as  far  as  is  required,  be* 
sides  being  further  available  for  the  formation  of  f4t. 

It  would  be  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty  even  to  state 
the  theories,  according  to  which  starch  may  be  converted 
into  sugar,  or  either  of  these  into  fat,  within  the  animal 
^economy.  Oertain  chemical  agents  are  more  efficacious 
than  simple  water  in  rendering  these  carbonaceous  sub* 
stauoes  soluble  ;  and  there  may  be  juices  in  the  animal  econ- 
omy, whether  acid  or  alkaline,  that  produce  results  anal** 
ogons  to  these  within  the  stonlach  of  the  animal ;  moreo- 

•  If  an  exe<*ption%l  aD%1j«iifi  g  ves  frcm  2ft  to  SO  |>«r  ten*-,  of  water,  this  naaj  perhapa  ba  »•< 
^eooniad  fut  by  early  cuiting  or  vanlcf  the  uioal  itackiof . 

t  B^epheno,  wh«>n  ^•tm\ting  the  atrav  crop  of  an  Imperial  acre  of  «b«at  «t  8000  Iba., 
4peakaof40  ba  (1 38)  per  cent,  of  «l«toB,aleirefUBWte;  wbaitlieMB%Mto«*oftotfia«4 
loo  Iba.  (or  26  par  cent.)  a  higbettimate. 
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Ter  some  chemical  processes,  such  as  that  of  fermentation,, 
if  not  carried  too  far,  may  assist  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  digestive  process  within.  It  may  be  that  the  admix- 
ture of  somC/Other  kinds  of  food  with  straw  may  condace 
to  the  development  of  these  gastic  juices,  and  to  some  ex* 
tent  exercise  a  condimental  inflaence  on  the  digestive  pro- 
cess. 

Practical  men  long  ago  liked  to  have  the  straw  cbafif  for 
the  cart  horses  stored  some  time  before  use,  so  that  it  un- 
derwent a  gentlp  heating.  This  process  is  now  often  car- 
ried further,  whether  by  the  bruising  of  the  clover  or  grass 
and  weeds  which  grow  together  within  the  barley  in  the 
thrashing,  or  by  the  admixture  of  water  or  small  quanti- 
ties of  green  clover  or  roots  with  the  chaff  when  cut. 

But  however  capable  of  digestion  part  of  the  tissues  of 
the  straw  may  be  in  themselves ;  however  we  may  be 
learning  to  assist  nature,  by;  in  some  rude  manner,  cooking 
this  food  ;  however  even  the  admixture  of  other  kinds  of 
food  with  straw  may  aid  the  process  of  digestion  as  well  aa 
of  nutrition,  yet  truly  scientific  men  must  hesitate  before 
they  admit  that  by  some  unseen,  unexplained  process  the 
obedient  particles  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  Ac,  actually  do 
fly  hither  and  thither,  and  re-arrange  themselves  just  as 
we  should  wish  them  to  do,  for  the  formation  of  fat  and 
oil ;  whilst  practical  men,  however  decidedly  they  may  af- 
firm that  cut  straw  mixed  with  other  food  is  serviceable 
already,  however  hopeful  they  may  be  that  further  knowl- 
edge and  experience  will  render  it  more  serviceable,  can 
hardly,  from  the  results  of  their  experience,  support  those 
estimates  of  the  value  of  common  straw,  which  are  ba~ed 
oh  the  above-named  theories  of  nutrition  ;  we  cannot 
speak  of  oil  and  fat,  starch  and  su^ar,  asc:ertaiuly  convert- 
ible substances, — if  not  convertible  terms. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  bpeakiog  of  the  worth  of  wiieat^ 
barley,  and  oat-straw,  but  there  is  perhaps  a  m  >ro  impor- 
tant because  a  more  valuable  kind  of  straw,  thnt  of  beans 
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and  peas  still  to  be  noticed, — the  former  kind  being  spe^ 
ciallj  worthy  of  attention  from  the  greater  breadth  that 
is  grown. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  compare  Professor  Way's  anal- 
ysis of  bean-straw,  as  given  by  Mr.  Horsefall  in  his  Eesaj^ 
with  two  analyses  ot  hay  derived  from  the  same  sonrce. 

Be*n -Straw.      H*/  iBt  Crop.    Hay  2d  Grop» 

Moisture 14.47  12.02  11.87 

Albuminous  matters 16.88  9.24  9.84 

Orl  and  fatty  matters 2.28  2.68  6.84 

Starch  and  gum 81.63  89.75  42.2& 

Woody  fibre 26.84  27.41  19.77 

Mineral  matter 9.45  8;90  9.48 

100.00  100.00  100.00 
In  these  analyses  several  points  are  worthy  of  notice* 
First  the  general  similarity  of  the  constituents  of  the  bean* 
straw  and  the  first  crop  of  hay,  with  the  important  excep- 
tion that  the  former  is  stated  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of 
albuminous  matter,  against  only  9  in  the  latter;  in  either 
case  a  quantity  widely  differing  from  the  2  or  3  pec 
cent,  assigned  to  such  substances  in  the  analyses  of  wheat, 
barley,  or  oat  straw. 

Again,  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  crop 
of  hay  should  be  observed,  because  it  probably  arose  from 
the  latter  being  cut  before  it  arrived  at  full  maturity;  and 
similar  variations  would  probably  be  found  in  the  straw  of 
cereals  if  cut  at  different  stages  of  their  growth.  The  in- 
crease of  oil  and  fatty  matter,  starch,  and  gum,  accompa- 
nied by  a  proportionate  decrease  of  woody  fibre,  is  very 
instructive,  and  would  suggest  as  early  cutting  of  all  plants, 
for  the  sake  of  the  fodder,  as  is  compatible  with  the  matu- 
rity of  the  grain. 

But  if,  according  to  analysis,  bean-straw  would  appecur  to 
approximate  to  the  value  of  hay,  if  not  to  surpass  it,  bow 
comes  it  that  its  merits  have  not  been  more  generally  reo- 
ognized  and  appreciated  f 
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The  best  aDswer  will  perhaps  be  found  by  pointiDg  to 
the  Bomewhat  similar  fate  of  rape-cake.  Until  Mr.  PnBeji 
prompted  probably  by  the  teachiig  of  chemical  analyeiB, 
advocated  the  use  of  rape-cake  as  food,  it  was  called  oil- 
dnst,  and  used  almost  exclasivaly  as  manure. 

Mr.  Pusey  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  examined 
tinder  the  recognized  heads  of  chemical  analysis,  it  was 
equal  to  linseed,  then  the  only  oil-cake  in  use  for  feeding, 
in  its  constituents. 

The  practlcaf  m^ii  ha8  never  been  able  to  extract  as 
much  virtue  out  of  it  aH  out  of  linHeed-cake  (unless  it  be 
for  dairy  purposes,)  and  that  perhaps  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  its  heating  qualit'es  and  pungent  taste,  proper- 
ties of  which  the  analysis  took  no  account.  And  yet  its 
merits  for  food  are  so  far  recognized,  that  some  farmers^ 
myself  among  the  number,  think  it  almost  a  sinful  waste 
to  drill  in  nice  fresh  rape-cake  as  manure. 

In  like  manner,  toughness  of  structure  and  unpleasant- 
oess  of  flavor  may  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  bean- 
Btraw;  yet  the  first  objection  may  be  overcome,  and  the 
second  perhaps  even  converted  into  an  auxiliary,  in  like 
manner  as  so  many  acids  and  bitters  have  been  converted 
into  stimulants. 

On  some  few  clay  farms,  where  roots  are  scarce  and  a 
breeding  flock  is  kept,  the  value  of  bean-straw  has  been 
partially  recognized  ae  winter  stover  for  the  ewes,  which| 
however,  only  pick  over  the  the  dried  leaves  and  smaller 
Btalks  at  the  barn-door;  but  in  this  manner,  as  also  when  it 
is  furnished  to  cart  horses  for  winter  stover,  but  little  of 
the  crop  is  consumed  as  food,  the  great  bulk  being  con- 
verted at  once  into  manure. 

No  observations  on  this  subject,  however  incomplete^ 
especially  if  they  would  guard  against  exaggerated  esti- 
mates as  to  the  convertibility  of  straw  into  flesh  and  fat, 
OBji  pass  without  notice  the  feeding  experimentsioi  Mr. 
HorafalL 
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That  gent  emaD  has  undoubtedly  had  great  euccess  with 
bis  Htill  feedio^,  on  a  system  in  which  straw  plays  a  very, 
importiut  part;  and  undoubtedly  he  has  rendered  great 
Sbrvi(*.e  to  agriculture,  by  the  public  spirited  manner  ii^ 
which  he  has  been  at  the  pains  to  communicate  the  results 
of  his  valuable  experience  to  the  world  at  large. 

His  practice  combines  two  or  three  distinguishable  and 
peculiar  features: 

l^t.  His  food  is  chiefly  steamed;  and  much  may  depend, 
on  the  sound  discretion  exercised,  as  to  the  amount  both 
of  moisture  and  of  heat  to  be  left  in  the  mixture  at  feed- 
ing time. 

When  I  have  known  the  steaming  process  to  be  imper- 
fectly tried,  the  animals  become  restless,  and  the  food 
passed  too  quickly  through  them,  probably  from  want  of 
due  precaution  in  these  renpects. 

Again,  the  materials  used  by  him  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  straw  are  various,  and  generally  blended  together; 
so  that  it  remains  uncertain  to  which,  or  to  the  combina- 
tion of  which,  the  chief  merit  of  the  result  is  due. 

He  uses  wheat-straw;  and,  again,  the  husks  of  the  oat 
(not  oat  flight,  but  the  husk  or  refuse  of  fine  oatmeal;)  andj 
thirdly,  beau-straw. 

Speaking  frcm  conjecture,  I  should  assign  the  lowest 
place  to  the  firet-named  and  the  highest  to  the  last-named  in- 
gredient, with  an  inclination,  perhaps,  to  attribute  the  most 
benefit  to  that  element  which  has  been  tested  and  tried 
the  least,  in  accounting  for  an  unuBually  successful  result. 

There  ]a  much  thnt  ciH'*  ♦or  further  investigation  in 
therte  t'Xp*^rimeTitrt  ;  but  we  mnv  i-ongratulate  Mr.  Hors* 
fall  on  hi.s  HUCt'ess,  hi  d  try  to  ^ mutate  it,  with  the  assur- 
ance thnt  the  C4)trip>iriH«»n  «f  Httt^nipts,  whether  successful 
or  the  reverf*e,  will  ultimately  dtticl  -ee  the  point  on  which 
SU(C*M*8  hinge-,  if,  ns  wo  c>in  hnnily  doubt,  that  result  be 
attainable. 

The  importan^j^  of  the  subject  of  the  economical   pro- 
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dnotion  of  beef  cannot  be  doubted  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  system  of  fattening  stock  at  a  loss,  with  a  yiew 
to  being  remnnerffted  by  an  increased  produce  of  grain, 
seems  to  be  drawing  to  an  end,  whilst  the  demand  for  meat 
is  on  the  increase. 

'The  more  a  man  feels  assured  t)iat  statements  of  direct 
profit  by  stall-feeding  bullocks  will  not  bear  inspection,  or, 
at  the  best,  only  apply  to  exceptional  cases,  the  more  anx- 
ious he  must  be  that  more  economical  methods  of  produ- 
cing beef  should  be  recognized,  than  those  which  have 
hitherto  prevailed. 

If  we  would  see  how,  in  theory,  a  high  value  may  be  as- 
signed to  straw,  we  need  only  take  the  hypothesis  that  it 
contains  30  or,  as  a  maximum,  40  per  cent,  of  gum,  starcht 
sugar,  Ac,  and  that  these  substances  are  worth  Id  per  lb. 

One  ton  of  straw  would  then  contain  30-100  of  2240  lbs. 
of  starch,  Ac,  which  at  Id  per  lb.  would  give  us  the  fol- 
lowing valoe  :  66«.  per  ton ;  or,  in  the  case  of  40  per  cent, 
of  gum,  starch,  Ac,  755.  nearly  per  ton. 

If  we  are  at  all  prepared  for  such  results,  we  shall  not 
demur  to  the  phosphates  in  straw  being  valued  quite  as 
highly  as  when  they  are  found  in  any  other  form. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  improbability  of  any  prao- 
tical  farmer  buying  potash  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold 
as  an  article  of  commerce. 

We  shall  hardly  pause  to  inquire  why  scientific  writers 
are  not  now  content  with  valuing  nitrogen  at  6d  per  lb,, 
the  price  it  bore  in  the  most  palmy  days  of  the  nitrogen 
theory. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  carbonaceous  matter  be  so  valua- 
ble to  the  animal,  we  may  rather  demur  to  its  utter  de- 
preciation in  the  shape  of  manure,  as  food  for  the  plant ; 
for  the  narrow-leaved  grasses  at  nearly  all  the  stages  of 
their  growth,  and  for  the  broader-leaved  tribe  at  the  time 
of  their  early  development.— P.  H.  F. 
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Letter  from  Mb.  Jqitas,  oammuniccding  a  Plan  for  OutHng 
and  Storing  Straw  Chaffs  to  the  beat  advantage. 

July  17, 1860. 
My  dear  Sib  : 

I  have  JQdt  invented  a  plan  for  cutting  straw  into  chaS^ 

which  gives  me  much  satisfaction.    I  have  purchased  of 

Mr.  Maynard,  of  Whittlesford,  in  this  county,  one  of  his 

powerfal  chaff-cutters,  with  sifting  apparatus  attached, 

which  cutter  I  can  work  from  a  wheel  or  drum  att&u)hed  to 

my  threshing  machine,  which  is  driven  by  a  9  horse-pow* 

er  steam-engine  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  threshing  corn. 

The  straw,  when  delivered  from  the  threshing  machine,  is . 

carried  up  an  inclined  plane  by  spiked  rollers  to  a  height 

of  about  9  feet ;  it  then  comes  down  an  inclined  rack^ 

nearly  yelmed  and  ready  for  cutting  into  chaff.     Thfee 

men  yelm  the  straw,  mixing  with  it  a  small  quantity  of 

green  fodder,  such  as  rye  or  tares.    When  cut  into  cha^ 

it  is  sifted  and  carried  into  an  empty  barn  or  chaff-liouse 

and  well  trodden  down,  and  about  1  bushel  of  salt  mixed 

with  a  ton  of  chaff,  so  as  to  cause  a  fermentation.    AU  this 

is  effected  with  no  more  manual  labor  than  would  be  rth 

quired  to  take  away  the  straw  and  stack  it  in  the  ordinary 

manner.    Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  threshed  and 

dressed  the  corn  and  at  the  same  time  cut  the  straw  into 

chaff  from  the  produce  of  about  80  acres  of  wheat,  at  a 

cost,  too,  not  exceeding  458.  Id.  per  acre  for  cutting,  the 

straw  produced  cm  an  acre  of  wheat.    This  chaff  I  shall 

not  use  until  next  October,  when  I  purchase  my  beasts  fo 

winter  grazing,  and  none  but  those  who  have  tried  this 

plan  of  old  chaff  so  managed,  as  compared  with  freslHmt 

chaff,  can  believe  the  advantage  in  value  of  the  old  chaff 

fpr  feeding  stock.    I  can  work  off  the  produce  of  about  t 

apres  of  good  strong  wheat  per  day,  thus  cutting  about  801 

£m)S  per  day,  the  chaff  b^ng  out  shorter  and  better  thai 

by  the  hand  box. 

Three  men  yelm  the  straw  and  feed  tiie  chaff<mtter,  and 
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if  the  threBhiDg-maobine  be  placed  near  thQ  bam  or  chaff- 
hense  which  is  to  be  filled,  two  men  can  carry  the  chaff 
into  the  bam;  two  or  three  boys  ehonld  tread  it  down 
dose,  BO  as  to  cause  it  to  heat.  The  only  extra  ezpenBe  is 
for  from  4  to  5  cwt.  of  coal  per  day.  If,  however,  the 
straw  is  stacked  as  threshed  and  cut  into  chaff  afterwards, 
the  expenses  of  cutting  and  sifting  with  Maynard's  chaff* 
cutting  would  be  as  follows : — 

£.   s.    d. 

1  man  to  move  the  straw  from  stack  to  yelm,.  .020 
4  men  to  yelm  straw, 0    8    0 

2  men  to  carry  away  chaff 0    4    0 

8  lads  to  tread  chaff  down,  6d 0    16 

Hire  of  engine  and  chaff-cutter  (this  includes  1 

man  to  feed  chaff-cutter  and  engine-man) ...     1  10    0 

Coals,  5  cwt.. , 0    4    6 

Water,  carting 0    2    0 

X2  12    0 

This  will  cut  from  600  fans*  to  900  fans  per  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  cut ;  the  first  cut  being  about  3-16ths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  the  latter  about  Iths.  The  cost  would 
be,  the  very  short  cut,  Id.  per  fan  ;  the  latter  cost  I  of  a 
penny  per  fan  ;  but,  by  cutting  the  chaff  at  the  same  time 
you  thresh,  you  save  47^.  per  day,  or,  in  fact,  cut  800  fans 
for  4«.  6d. 

Yours  faithfully, 
P,  H.  Frtfrty  Esq.  Samuel  Jovas. 

*ifr.  Johm  TMkonf  a  fim  of  ohaff  to  aoMmrt  ft  boaholf,  and  to  w<%h  St  lbt.«-P.  IL  W, 


EIFEKIMEKTS  WITH  TOP  DRESSINGS  ON  WHEAT. 


[Eyery*  well  authenticated  statement  relatiye  to  the  effect  of  manores  on 
ifheat  is  of  high  yalne  to  the  fanners  of  Michigan,  who  make  the  wheat  crop 
%  specialty.  The  fbllowing  statement  of  the  resnlts  of  a  series  of  experinMnis 
to  ascertain  the  exact  e£fiect8  of  certain  manures  when  implied  to  wheat  in 
Great  Britian,  is  bj  Augostus  Yoelcker,  the  chemist  to  the  Royal  Agriculture 
Society  of  England,  and  the  report  is  taken  from  the  Journal  of  that  Society. 
— Skobetart.] 

There  is  do  lack  of  experiments  made  with  guano,  ni- 
trate  of  soda,  Boot,  shoddy,  gas-water,  and  other  nitrogen- 
ized  substances,  which  are  occasionally  used  as  top-dress* 
ings  upon  wheat.  Experience  has  shown  that  all  these 
manures  may  be  used,  with  more  or  less  advantietge,  for  the 
wheat  crop;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  more 
effective  the  more  nitrogen  they  contain.  Thus  Peruvian 
guano  or  nitrate  of  soda,  which  are  both  very  rich  in  ni- 
trogen, are  justly  considered  more  powerful  wheat  manures 
than  soot  or  shoddy — two  materials  much  poorer  in  this 
element.  Whilst  I  consider  the  relative  proportions  of 
nitrogen  in  different  fertilizers,  intended  to  be  used  for 
wheat  or  other  cereal  crops,  to  be  aU  important  element  in 
estimating  the  comparative  commercial  and  agricultural 
value  of  artificial  manures,  such  as  Peruvian  guano,  ni* 
trate  of  soda,  or  snip  ate  of  ammonia,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  form  or  state  of  combination  in  which  the  nitrogen  is 
contained  in  the  manure  materially  affects  its  efficacy. 
Any  one  who  has  tried  side  by  side  nitrate  of  soda,  Peru- 
yian  guano,  and  shoddy,  must  have  felt  surprised  at  the 
different  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  the  effects  of  these 
three  fertilizers  are   rendered  perceptible  in  the  ffeld.    I 
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have  noticed  more  than  once  that,  under  favorable  circom- 
Btances,  the  effects  of  nitrate  of  soda  became  visible  in  the 
coarse  of  three  or  fonr  days  in  the  darker  green  color  and 
more  Inxariant  appearance  of  the  yonng  wheat, Vhilst  it 
tadk  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  case  of  gnano,  to  prodnoe  a 
similar  effect.  On  wheat  dressed  with  shoddy  no  apparent 
effect  was  produced  even  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  six 
weeks.  So  slow  is  the  action  of  the  latter  that  a  snpeF- 
fioial  observer  might  well  doubt  the  efficacy  of  shoddy  as 
a  wheat  mannre,  for  it  often  produces  no  visible  improve* 
ment  in  the  wheat  crop,  and  it  is  only  after  threshing  o«t 
the  com  that  it  can  be  ascertained  that  shoddy  has  had 
some  effect  upon  the  yield  of  corn.  These  examples  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  nitrogen  in  the  shape  of  nitric  acid 
has  a  different  practical  value  from  that  which  it  possesses 
in  the  shape  of  ammonia,  and  that  it  has  again  another 
value  in  the  form  of  nitrogenized  organic  matter.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  our  knowledge  of  the  comparative  effi- 
cacy of  nitrogen,  in  its  various  states  of  combination,  is 
extremely  limited,  inasmuch  as  we  scarcely  possess  any 
sufficiently  accurate  and  trustworthy  comparative  field  ex- 
periments which  are  calculated  to  throw  light  on  this  sub- 
ject. As  yet  the  sure  foundation  on  which  an  explicit 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  nitrogen — in  the  shape 
of  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  or  organic  matter — can  be  given, 
is  altogether  wanting.  It  is  true  the  experience  of  prac- 
tical men  affords  certain  useful  indications  to  the  scientific 
observer,  but  nothing  more.  In  the  absence  of  clear,  un- 
mistakable, and  sufficiently  extensive  practical  evidence,  • 
no  definite  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question  so  fre- 
quently addressed  to  the  agricultural  chemist — shall  I  ap- 
ply nitrate  of  soda  or  guano  upon  my  wheat? 

We  do  not  know,  even  in  a  general  way,  the  comparative 
efficacy  of  nitrates  and  of  ammoniacal  manures:  how  is  it 
possible,  I  would  ask,  to  answer  such  a  question  in  a  par- 
ticular instance?    The  importance  of  this  question  will  be 
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iMlmitted  by  every  one,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  price 
of  com  is  low,  and  that  of  Pemvian  gnano  high.  Exten- 
live  deposits  ot  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda  are  more  likely 
to  be  discovered  when  dilligent  search  is  made  after  them 
than  new  and  extensive  deposits  of  gnano  equal  to,  or  ap- 
proaching in  efficacy,  Pernvian.  Apart  from  the  theoret- 
ical aspect,  the  question  as  to  to  the  relative  merits  of  ni- 
trogen in  the  shape  of  nitric  acid  or  ammonia  is  of  great 
practical  interest.  Folly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  this  subject,  I  have  undertaken,  at  the  request  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  a  series  of  field 
experiments  with  top-dressings  upon  wheat,  and  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  members  of  tbe  Society 
the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  last  season 
(1 859).  Similar  experiments  I  hope  to  continue  from  year 
to  year;  for  the  longer  I  am  engaged  in  carrying  eut  ex- 
perimental trials  in  the  field,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
the  experience  derived  from  one,  two,  or  three  years'  ex- 
perimenting in  the  field  is  alike  inadequate  to  further  the 
prog^refls  of  scientific  agriculture,  and  to  supply  the  farmer 
with  information  from  which  he  can  derive  practical  ad* 
vantage. 

Tbe  time  has  arrived  when  an  extension  ol  field  exper- 
iments is  imperatively  demanded.  Practical  experiments 
should  be  instituted  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  tried 
on  every  description  of  soil,  and  under  the  most  varied 
conditions.  Tbey  should  be  conceived  in  ti  philosophical 
spirit,  and  carried  eut  with  that  accuracy  and  love  of  truth 
which  ought,  and  generally  does,  characterize  the  labors 
of  the  student  of  natural  science.  Mere  random  trials, 
made  without  plan  or  definite  object  in  view,  are  only  cal- 
culated to  lead  astray,  and  thas  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Unfortunately,  success  in  a  field  experiment  cadnot  always 
be  secured:  the  disturbing  infiaences  which  spoil  tbe  re- 
sult are  numerous  and  frequently  uncontrollable;  and,  as 
the  labor,  anxiety,  and  expense  which  attend  field  experi- 
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ments  are  very  great,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  many 
agriculturaliBtB  will  engage  in  this  work.  After  having 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  and  meaduring  out  the 
land,  eelecting  the  seed,  procuring  and  weighing  out  the 
various  fertilizers  inteuded  for  trial,  after  having  them  an- 
alyzed and  taken  notes  from  day  to  day  oi  the  progress  of 
the  experimental  plots,  it  is  a  sore  trial  for  the  experiment- 
alist to  hive  to  report,  **  Results  vitiated  by  the  ravages  ot 
the  black  CHterpillar."  Indeed  any  one  who  is  not  prepared 
to  meet  with  more  aisappoiutmeat  than  success,  will  be 
wise  to  desist  from  trying  his  hand  at  field  experiments, 
lam  led  to  make  this  remark  because  oqIj'  the  t<e;»sou  be- 
fore last  my  experiments  upon  swedes  were  entirely 
spoiled  by  the  black  grub.  Again  last  season  I  instituted 
an  extensive  series  of  experiments  with  top-dressings 
upon  barley,  and,  after  having  incurred  considerable  ex- 
pense and  taken  much  trouble,  all  that  I  can  report  is, 
"  Eesultfl  vitiated  by  the  ravages  of  the  wire-worm." 

My  experiments  upon  the  wheat  crop,  I  am  happy  to 
Bay,  were  unusually  successful.  No  hail,  drought,  mildew, 
or  rust,  interfered  with  the  success  of  the  trials.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  good  and  most  equal  plant  on  a 
perfectly  level  and  uniform  field  of  the  Royal  Agricaltural 
OoUege  farm.  The  day  on  which  the  top-dressings  were 
applied  was  calm  and  cloudy;  a  moderate  rain  that  fell  on 
the  next  day  washed  the  various  manures  into  the  soil, 
and  secured  at  once  their  uniform  distribution.  The  sea- 
son, on  the  whole,  was  favorable  to  wheat,  the  weather  at 
harvest  time  was  unusually  splendid,  and  on  none  of  the 
experimental  plots  was  the  crop  laid  in  the  slight^Bt  de- 
gree. 

The  field  on  which  the  experiments  were  tried  is  per- 
fectly level,  and  throughout  of  uniform  depth.  Its  extent 
is  about  20  acres;  and  last  seaffon  the  whole  was  in  wheat 
after  seedf<;  2  acres  covered  with  a  very  equal  plant  wtre 
measured  oat  for  the   experiments  and  carefully  divided 
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into  8  parts  of  equal  length  and  breadth.  Saoh  expei> 
mental  plot  thus  occupied  the  space  of  i  acre*  The  S 
acres  under  experiment  were  surrounded  by  a  consider^ 
able  breadth  of  the  general  wheat  crop,  except  on  one 
nde.  Although  the  headland,  and  a  portion  of  the  rest  of 
the  land,  separated  on  that  side  the  experimental  plots 
from  the  adjoiDing  hedge,  it  was  considered  prudent  to 
reject  the  i  acre  next  to  the  hedge.  Seven  plots  of  i  acre 
each  in  extent  thus  were  left.  These  plots  were  manured 
as  follows  : 

To  Plot  I.  was  applied  70  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano;  or  at  the 

rate  of  2i  cwt.  p^  acre. 
*'         II.        "  49  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda;  or  at  the 

rate  of  II  cwt.  per  acre. 

"         UI.      ''  45  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  42  lbs. 

of  common  salt;  or  at  the  rate  of 

U  cwt.  of  salt  and  180  lbs.  of 

nitrate  of  soda  per  acre. 

"         IV.       "  1  cwt.  of  Proctor's  wheaf  manure; 

or  at  the  rate  of  4  cwt.  per  acre. 

"         Y.         ^  11  cwt.  of  the  same  wheat  manure; 

or  at  the  rate  of  6  cwt.  per  acre- 
Plot  VL  was  left  unmanured. 

To  Plot  YII.  was  applied  about  1  ton  of  chalk-marl;  or 
at  the  rate  of  about  4  tons  per  acre. 

These  quantities  of  the  different  fertilizers  were  obtain- 
ed in  each  case  at  an  expense  of  \L  12a.  6(2.  per  acre,  ex- 
cept the  larger  dose  of  wheat-manure  on  Plot  Y.,  the  cost 
of  which  was  2^  8a.  per  acre.  In  this  estimation  the  ac- 
tual prices  paid  were  taken.  Peruvian  guano,  at  the  time 
of  application,  was  137.  per  ton  ;  nitrate  of  soda,  181.  10a. 
per  ton ;  common  salt,  1{.  10a.  per  ton ;  wheat-manure,  81. 
per  ton. 

The  price  of  the  chalk-marl  could  not  be  accurately  as- 
certained, and  probably  8a.  per  ton  will  be  rather  under 
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tiian  ftboTe  tlie  price  «tt  which  it  waa  procared.  The  mi^ 
'tkureB  were  all  finely  sifted  (except  the  chalk-marl),  mixed 
with  aboat  ten  times  their  weight  of  fine  soil,  and  sown 
broadcast  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22  i  of  March,  1859. 

The  land  was  clean,  in  good  condition,  and  moist.  A 
portion  of  the  soil  from  the  experimental  field  was  submit- 
ted to  a  mechanical  and  to  a  chemiod  analysis.  It  yielded 
the  following  results : — 

Chmpoaition  of  Experimental  Wheat-Field ;  Field  No.  2  qf 
the  Btiyal  Agricultural  College  Farm^  Oirenceeier. 

a.  Mechanical  Analyeis. 

Moisture, 4.18 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination, 9.75 

Lime, '. 18.58 

Olay, 6i:76 

Sand, 6.68 

100.00 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  but  little  sand  or  silica,  that 
can  be  separated  by  washing,  in  this  soil.    Notwithstand- 
ing, the  straw  of  the  wheat  was  very  sti^. 

b.  Chemical  Analysis. 

Moisture, 1 4.18 

♦Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination, '9.76 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumnia, lb.26 

Phosphoric  acid, .12 

Sulphate  of  lime, .31 

(Oontaing  sulphuric  acid), (.18) 

Oarbonate  of  limCi 18.88 

Magnesia, .18 

Potash, 41 

Soda, V 11 

Insoluble  silicates  and  sand  (chiefly  clay), 60.48 

100.39 

•  OMtAfoInf  BltlOfM, Jgf 


Ill  the  preoedingaHalysia  the  photpborio  acid  wwi  ^SH^ 
termined  by  the  molybdate  of  ammonia  prooeee,  which 
foniidheB  exceediDgly  aooBrate  reiolts.  The  proporaon 
of  phosphoric  acid  found  (.12)  is  bat  small ;  nor  does  this 
■oil  contain  much  snlplinric  acid  or  available  alkalies.  Oik 
the  other  hand,  it  is  rich  in  lime  and  clay,  and  would  no 
doubt,  be  mnch  more  productive  if  the  field  were  deeper^ 
Being  rather  shallow,  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the 
experimental  field  are  naturally  below  the  average. 

In  shallow,  stiff,  and  retentive  soils  organic  matter  accu- 
mulates rapidly.  Most  of  the  nitrogen  indicated  in  the 
above  analysis  is  present  in  the  shape  of  organic  matters : 
L  e.,  the  roots,  leaves,  and  other  remain^  of  the  preceding 
crop.  A  small  portion  only  of  nitrogen  occurs  in  this  soil 
in  the  state  of  ready-formed  ammonia. 

Before  stating  the  yield  of  each  experimental  plot,  I 
shall  notice  briefly  the  appearance  of  the  crop  at  different 
times,  and  give  the  analysis  of  the  manures  employed  in 
the  experiments. 

Plot  I. — Top-dressed,  March  22d,  with  Peruvian  guano, 
at  the  rate  of  2i  cwts.  per  acre,  cost  11.  129.  6d.  per  acre. 

On  the  8th  day  after  the  applicHition  of  the  guano,  the 
effects  of  this  fertiliser  became  slightly  visible,  on  the  lOch 
day  they  were  a  little  more  marked,  and  after  a  fortnight, 
plainly  observable  even  to  a  super ficidl  observer.  Com- 
pared with  the  unmanured  wheat,  the  color  of  the  wheat 
on  plot  L,  though  not  so  dark  green  as  on  the  portion  dres- 
sed with  nitrate  of  soda,  was  deeper  and  the  plants  looked 
altogether  more  luxuriant  than  on  the  unmanured  plot. 
The  darker  green  color  was  perceptible  for  more  thaa  six 
weeks,  and  then  gradually  disappeared.  At  the  same 
time  the  wheat-plants  grew  more  vigorously,  and  at  bar- 
vest  time  were  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  wheat  in  the 
surrounding  field.  On  analysis  the  Peruvian  guano  gave 
the  following  results : — 


Moisture, IT.ll 

^Organic  matter  and  ammoniaoal  salts, 51.81 

Phospfaates  of  lime  and  magnesia  (bone^artb). .  22.65 

Alkaline  salts, .'. . .  7.94 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand), . .  .\ 1.08 

lOO.OO 
These  numbers  express  the  composition  of  a  genuine 
good  Peruvian  guano. 

Plot  II. — ^Top-dreeeed,  March  22d,  with  nitrate  of  soda, 
at  the  lat^  of  11  cwL  por  acre,  cost  II.  12«.  6d.  per  acre* 
Already,  the  fourth  day  after  application,  the  effects  of 
nitrate  of  soda  became  slightly  visible,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  week  the  dark  green  color  of  the  wheat  on  Plot  !!• 
looked  remarkably  well  throughout  the  season,  and  at  har- 
vest time  was  as  high  as  the  wheat  dressed  with  guano* 
The  nitrate  of  soda  employed  in  this  experiment  was  very 
pure,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  analysis  : — 

Oompoeition  of  nUrate  of  aoda. 

Moisture, 1.87 

Pure  nitrate  of  soda, 95.68 

Chloride  of  sodium, .79 

Sulphate  of  soda, 1.17 

Sand, .49 

100.00 
Plot  III. — Top-dressed,  March  22d,  with  nitrate  of  so- 
da and  salt,  at  the  rate  of  180  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
li  cwt.  of  salt  per  acre,  cost  11.  lis.  id.  per  acre. 

The  remarks  made  with  respect  to  Plot  II.  apply  equal- 
ly well  to  this  plot.  There  was  no  visible  difference  in 
the  appearance  and  general  character  of  the  wheat  on 
Plots  II.  and  III.,  and  at  harvest  time  it  was  impossible  to 
say  which  of  the  two  would  yield  the  heavier  crop. 

Many  Arsons  who  passed  by  the  wheat-field,  which 

•ConUiniBf  aitrosf  r» 14.M 

Iquftlto  ammnnte, ..  17.1V 
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ecrald  be  oyerlookad  from  the  tampike-road,  were  astoaith- 
ed  at  the  dark-green  colored  wheat  on  the  two  plots  upon 
which  nitrate  of  soda  was  pnt.  In  comparison  with  the 
gnrronnding  wheat,  whioh  had  received  no  top-drensing, 
the  two  lacre  plots  looked  as  if  a  painter  had  put  an  extras 
layer  of  green  color  on  the  wheat.  The  commoo  salt  used 
on  plot  III.  was  ordinary  agricultnral  salt. 

Plot  IV. — Top-dressed,  March  22d,  with  wheat-manure 
(Proctor'd),  at  the  rate  of  4  cwt.  per  acre,  cost  11.  12s.  id. 
per  acre. 

The  effects  produced  by  this  top-dressing  were  not  so 
soon  visible  as  those  produced  by  nitrate  of  soda.  How- 
ever, in  less  than  a  fortnight  the  wheat  was  decidedly  im- 
proved, and,  as  far  as  improvement  went,  kept  pace  with 
the  wheat  dressed  with  guano.  At  harvest  time  it  was 
impossible  to  say  which  of  the  Plots,  No.  I.,  II.,  III.,  or 
IV.,  was  the  best.  An  inspection  of  the  following  analy- 
sis will  show  that  the  wheat-manure  used  on  this  and  fol- 
lowing plot  was  an  excellent  fertilizer.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  it  contained  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  partly  as 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  partly  in  the  shape  of  soluble  and 
insoluble  nitrogenized  organic  matter.  In  addition  to 
these  important  constituents,  it  contained  both  soluble 
and  insoluble  phosphates,  as  well  as  common  salt,  gypsum,, 
and  a  few  other  matters  of  less  value. 

Oompodtion^of  Wheat  Manure. 

Moisture, • 18.60 

^Sulphate  of  ammonia, 10.97 

>     ( Soluble  nitrogenized  organic  matter, 8.08 

I  Insoluble  nitrogenized  organic  matter, 14.72 

Bi-phosphate  of  lime, 8.64 

Squal  to  bone-earth  rendered  soluble  by  acid, . . .         (5.62) 

•Containing  Ditrogra, ;.... , .  3  IS 

Equal  to  ammonia, 162 

j[i;imtaioiiiir&itriY«n,««.., ..•«. .•••.....^ •...«•••••«..  t  68 

Equal  to  ammooU, 4  28^ 

•  '  £Sii^nJ2.1?!r;^-:\;:::r;;:;:::::;:::;:::;::::^  «J: 


iDsoInMe  pbosphate  of  lim%  (b<m«-Mrth) 9.4ft 

Sulphate  of  magneeia .  / .81 

Hydrated  snlpbate  of  lime, 19.78 

Obloride  of  Bodinm  (common  salt), 16.84 

losolnble  BiliceotiS  matter  (sand), 2.46 

100.00 

Plot  V. — ^Top-droBsed,  March  22d,  with  Proctor's  wheat- 
maBure,  at  the  rate  of  6  cwt.  per  acre,  cost  22.  Sa.  per  acra« 

Daring  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  there  was  no  differ^ 
ence  perceptible  in  Plots  lY.  and  Y.,  bat  in  the  beginning 
of  Jaoe  it  became  plain  to  a  carefal  observer  that  the 
wheat  on  this  plot  was  evidently  all  the  better  for  the  ex- 
tra dose  of  manure. 

The  wheat  continued  to  improve,  and  took  the  lead  of 
the  experimental  plots.  At  harvest  time  the  whe^t  on 
this  plot  was  perceptibly  higher  in  straw  than  on  any  of 
the  other  plots,  and  the  ears  of  com  likewise  appeared 
rather  longer  aod  better  filled  than  on  any  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  experimental  field.  *The  reapers,  without 
-exception,  pronounced  the  crop  on  plot  Y.  the  heaviest  of 
all ;  and  the  correctness  of  their  opioion,  it  will  be  shown, 
was  fully  borne  out  by  the  direct  weighings  of  the  yield. 
The  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  this  plot  and  the  rest 
of  the  general  wheat-crop  was  most  striking.  Although 
the  wheat  on  No.  Y.  was  high,  it  stood  perfectly  erect 
at  harvest,  and  produced  strong,  healthy  straw. 

Plot  YI. — Left  unmanured« 

The  wheat  on  this  plot  waa  fully  three  inches  lower  than 
on  tiie  preceding  plot.  Although  it  was  not  so  dark  green 
as  the  crop  on  plot  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  it  was,  neverthe* 
less,  h€^thy  looking,  but  rather  thin. 

Plot  YII. — ^Top-dressed  with  dialk-mari,  at  the  rate  of 
about  4  tons  per  aore. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  differenoe  peroeptible  in  %hm 
4^id  the  preoeding  plot,  and  it  was  plauBi  to  any  one  that 
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tba  flM^rl  bad  had  119  aflbct  wbala¥«v»    On  analysit  tUa 
ohalk-marl  waa  found  to  have  the  following  oompoaition : 

Composition  of  Chalh'MarL 

MoiBtare, 2.49 

Oarbonate  of  lime, 69.2t 

Oxidea  af  Iron  and  alnmnia, M 

PtioBphate  of  lime,  (boDe-eartb), .68 

Sulphate  of  lime, traoa 

Magnesia  and  alkalies, M 

Soluble  eHica, 8-29 

laaolnble  eilicaouB  mattar  (fine  sand), « . . .  18*65 

.100.00 

Towards  tbe  end  of  July  the  crop  waa  nearly  ripe ;  at 

tbut  time  I  oonld  not  notice  any  marked  difference  in  the 

at«kte  of  ripeness  of  tbe  crops  on  the  7  experimental  i 

acres. 

The  wheat  was  reaped  in  the  first  week  of  Aug^t,  and 
threshed  out  on  the  24th  of  August,  1859,  and  tbe  whole 
of  tbe  produce  of  com  and  straw  oar ef ally  weighed :  it 
was  omitted  however,  to  weigh  the  chaff  and  oarings. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  yield  of  com  of  each 
SQcperimental  plot,  and  the  produce  calculated  per  acre  >-* 

TiBLB  showing  the  Produce^  in  lbs.  and  bushels^  qf  Com  of 
Experimental  Plots  of  i  acre^  and  Weight  and  Bushds 
per  acre.    {Average  weight  per  bushel^  6U  lbs.) ' 
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By  direct  Weighings  it  was  found  that  tbe  weight  per 
l^ushel  was  ii 
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»o.  I e0ilb«.        No.  V MIb«. 

"  II 60    "  "  VI 60    "  . 

"III... 60i  "  "VII 601" 

"IV 60i  " 

.  Practically  Bpaaking,  there  was  thus  no  difference  in  th« 
Weight  of  corn  per  boshei.  Not  having  bad  mncb  expe- 
rience in  filling  bnsbela  of  corn,  I  fonnd  that  I  conld  not 
alwaya  fill  tbe  bnabel-meaaure  so  uniformly  aa  not  to  get  a 
difference  of  from  )  to  1  lb.  in  the  weight  of  different 
bushels  of  the  same  corn. 
Tbe  fallowing  table  exhibits  the  produce  in  straw  : — 

Tablb  $ho%v%ng  tJie  produce  in  straw  of  each  i  acrePlotf  and 
Produce  per  acre. 


Pvrplot. 

Fir  Mi«. 

Plot. 

n 

2Jtf  ewt.  ofgnmno, 

\}i  evt  of  nitrate  of  eoda, 

owl. 

qtf.    ibs 
I        0 
0         2 

0  12 
8       23 
8         2 

1  20 
0       20 

too.  owt.  ore.  Ibi. 
18       0     0 
14       0     8 

IV. 

180  lb«.  of  nitrate  of  iodaaod  IXowt.  of  lalt,. 
4  cwt.  of  wheat  manore, 

1       4       1    20 
18       8     8 

V. 

6  o«t  of  wheat  manure, 

17       0     8 

VI, 

Crnmanuredi , 

0     17       2    M 

vn. 

Chalk  marl, 

0     18       2    24 

For  the  sake  of  better  comparison,  the  increase  per  acre 
in  corn  and  straw  over  uomannred  portions  of  the  experi- 
mental fields  is  stated  in  the  next  Table. 

Tablb  shounng  the  increased  Produce  per  acre  in  Oom  and 
Straw  over  Vnmanured  Plot,  in  lbs.  and  bushels. 


Increase  !n  eora. 

Inerease  Im  strmw. 

not. 
1 

Pef tiTlan  guano, .... ..........  .............. 

lbs. 
786 
660 
816 
760 
1032 

1620 

bushels 
18  110 
11 

18  610 
12  12 
17  1-6 
nee. 

27 

cwt.    qts.    Iba. 
•        1         4 

n 

m^ate  of'soda,' .'.'. ',,., 

6         1        12 

m. 

Vltrate  of  soda  and  salt, 

6         2       24 

IV. 
V 

4  cwt.  of  Prootor's  wh«*at  msnure, 

Oewtef  ditto, 

6        0       12 

9       1      la 

VI 

Uominurod, , 

prodnoe. 
17       2      a* 

vn. 

Hbalk-nj^Tl, 

tnorease. 

BOne- 

deoTsase 
10         8 

Au  examiuatioti  of  tbe  preceding  results  snggests  the 
foilowiiig  remarks : — 

1.  The  plot  manured  with  chalk-marl  farnisbed  as  neac^, 
ly  as  possible  tbe  same  amount  of  corn  as  tbe  nnmannred 
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plot,  and  rather  less  etraw.  The  produce  in  the  one 
amonnted  to  1620  ]h».  of  oom,  and  in  the  othbr  to  1618 
lbs. ;  or  each  gave  2t  boshelis  of  wheat. 

In  some  parts  of  England,  chalk  marl  is  applied  with  con- 
•iderabie  benefit  to  the  wheat  crop,  bat  as  the  soil  of  the 
ezperimeotal  fit^ld  contained  18  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  it  could  not  be  expected^  that  a  marl,  which  owes  its 
fertiliziag  properties  almost  entirely  to  the  carbonate  of 
lime  aod  to  a  little  phosphate  of  lime  which  it  contains, 
should  produce  any  marked  effect  upon  the  wheat  crop. 
Indeed,  I  did  not  expect  any  increase  from  the  application 
of  this  marl,  and  used  it  in  this  experiment  chiefly  to  as* 
certain  the  extent  of  variation  in  the  produce  of  two  sep* 
arate  14  acre  plots.  The  result  plainly  shows  that  the 
experimental  field  was  very  uniform  in  fts  character  and 
productiveness.  We  may  also  learn  from  this  result  that 
the  eflScacy  of  a  manure  is  greatly  uffacted  by  the  chemic- 
al composition  of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied.  However 
benefit'ial  chalk-marl  may  be  in  other  localities,  it  cannot 
possibly  do  any  good  on  land  which  contains  already  an 
abundance  of  the  same  elements  which  are  supplied  in 
the  marL 

2.  The  application  of  only  II  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
raised  the  produce  in  corn  to  88  bushels,  and  that  of  straw 
to  1  ton  4  cwt.  8  lbs.  We  have  thus  here  an  increase  of 
11  bushels  of  corn,  and  6i  cwt.  of  straw,  at  an  expense  of 
11.12^.  6rf. 

8.  By  mixing  nitrate  of  soda  with  common  salt,  the  pro- 
duce in  corn  was  raised  to  40  bushels,  and  that  of  straw  to 
1  ton  4  cwt.  1  qr,  20  lbs.  U  appears  thus  that  the  admix- 
ture of  Bah  to  nitrate  of  soda  was  beneficial  in  this  exper*' 
iment.  The  quantity  of  salt  used  amounted  to  only  1| 
cwt.:  notwithstanding,  it  bad  a  decidedly  beneficial  trffect 
upon  the  produce.  As  salt  ie  cheap,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  try  in  future  experiments  whether  a  larger  dose 

of  jialt  mixnd  witb  nitrate  of  soda  will  be  of  adrantece. 
89 
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4.  PernWan  gaano  prodaoed  very  nearly  the  Bame 
quantitj  of  corn  as  the  mixtare  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt, 
bvt  somewhiU^  less  straw. 

5.  Jbe  smalier  dose  of  wheat  manure  gave  almost  1  a 
bnshel  less  increase  in  corn,  and  rather  more  straw,  than 
guano.  The  difference  in  the  yield  of  these  two  plots, 
however,  is  trifling. 

6.  The  Urger  dose  ofProctor's  wheat  mannre  (6  cwt. 
per  acre,)  it  will  be  seen,  gave  an  increase  of  IT  1-5  bush- 
els of  corn,  and  9  cwt  1  qr.  12  lbs.  of  straw,  over  the  yield 
of  the  nnmiDured  plot.  4  cwt.  of  the  same  wheat  manure 
gave  an  increase  of  121  bushels  of  corn,  6  cwt.  12  lbs.  of 
straw.  '  Oue-balf  more  of  wheat  manure,  or  6  cwt,  very 
nearly  g»ive  one-half  more  increase  in  corn  and  straw. 
The  chief  points  of  interest  which  attach  to  these  experi- 
ments are : 

1.  That  nitrate  of  soda  applied  by  itseli  materially  in- 
creased the  yield  of  both  straw  and  com. 

2.  That  the  admixture  of  salt  to  nitrate  of  soda  was 
found  to  be  beneficial. 

3.  That  guano  produced  as  good  a  result  as  nitrate  of 
soda. 

4.  That  the  increase  in  corn  and  straw  corresponded 
with  the  quantity  pf  the  wheat  manure  which  was  used. 

'  6.  Tbat  ammonia  and  nitrogenized  organic  matters — 
which  proved  inefficacious  or  even  injurious  in  relation  to 
turnips,  grown  on  a  similar  soil  to  that  on  which  the  wheat 
was  raised — had  a  most  marked  knd  decidedly  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  wheat  crop. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  contemplate  these  experiments  in 
an  economical  point  of  view,  and  to  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent the  diffarent  top-dressings  have  repaid  the  outlay  of 
money— which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  11. 129.  M.  per 
acre  in  all  oases,  except  in  the  case  of  the  larger  dose  of 
wheat  manure,  the  application  of  which  entailed  an  ex- 
panditure  of  21. 8s.  per  acre.    Leaving  nnnotioed  tha  extra 
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prodaoe  of  strawi  which  in  Bome  cases  was  considerable,  I 
shall  only  take  into  acoonnt  the  prodnoe  in  corn.  The , 
present  average  price  of  wheat  of  ordinary  quality  is 
about  429.  per  quarter.  Taking  429.  as  the  price  of  wheat 
per  qaarter,  we  obtain  the  foUowiog  money* value  of  the 
increase  in  produce,  as  the  clear  profit  realized  by  the  top- 
dressiDgs  after  deducting  the  expense  of  the  manures : 

TcMe^h/naing  the  Money  Value  <^  Increaee  tn  Oom  psr  acre 
over  Uf  manured  Plot,  and  Clear  Profit  after  deducting  the 
price  paid  for  Manures. 


' 

MoB«7  fn- 
eiaaae  iaOorn 

Oortcf 
Manva. 

Qtar  Profit  • 

L 

OoaBO, , 

£.    t      d 
8     8     8 

8    17     » 
8    U      ft 
8     ft      T 
4    10     4 

£.    f.    A 
1    18     0 
1    18    e 
1    13     6 
1    18     6 
8     8     0 

£,   i.     d, 
1    10      8 

n. 

NttrmW  rf  aoda, 

18      8 

UI 

Vitrate  of  Mda  and  Mit, 

1    18    11 

nr. 

4  owX.  of  vbMkt  maBor*,.... 

1    18      1 

V. 

9ovt  of  vbMt  manare,. ••.... 

8     8      4 

VL 

UiiinABaitdy  ............................. 

m 

Chalk-maTl ^ 

noM. 

1    IS     8 

lOM. 

1    IS      0 

It  will  be  seen  that,  with  tiie  exception  of  the  chalk-marl, 
all  the  top<^ressings  paid  very  well,  and  that  the  more  lib- 
eral outlay  for  manure  produced  by  far  the  best  return  in 
money. 

I  puri)ose  io  note  down  the  relative  produce  of  next 
season's  crop  on  each  of  the  one-fourth  acre  experimental 
plots,  and  hope  thus  to  ascertain  whether  the  efficacy  of 
the  various  top-dressings  was  spent  in  one  season  or  not. 
In  estimatiog  the  profits  arising  from  the  use  of  these  top- 
dressings,  the  condition  in  which  the  land  is  left  after  tiie 
removal  of  the  crop  ougtft,  by  rights,  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. It  appears  to  me  that  the  productiveness  of  the 
different  plots  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably. 

In  nitrate  of  soda  we  have  only  two  constituents,  namely, 
soda  and  nitric  add.  Soda  has  scarcely  any  fertiliring  val- 
ue, and  in  combination  with  nitric  acid  it  is,  moreover, 
readily  removed  by  the  rain  into  the  subsoil  or  drainage 
water;  frr  soils  do  not  possess  the  power  of  retaining  nit- 
rates. Suppbsingany  nitrate  of  soda  to  have  been  left  im  the 
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0ofl,  it  is  not  likely  to  prodace  any  effect  on  the  ancoeeding 
crop.  Alt  the  more  important  mineral  constitnenta  which 
are  required  for  the  growth  of  wheat  mast  be  foruiahed 
by  the  soil  top-dreaat* d  with  nitrate  of  soda.  The  amoaat 
of  available  mineral  fertilizing  matters  in  the  aoil,  there- 
fore, will  be  less  after  the  removal  of  the  wheat  crop,  and 
the  aoil  will  be  fbnnd,  I  thtijk,  in  a  poorer  condition. 

The  portions  of  land  top-dreased  with  gaano  and  wheat 
manure,  on  the  other  hand,  were  anpplied  not  ooly  witl^ 
ammoniacal  aalta  and  nitrogenized  organic  mattera,  bat 
aldo  with  valaable  mineral  matters — such  aa  phosphorio 
acid,  Bulphnric  acid  and  alkalies.  On  calculating  the  pro* 
portion  of  phosphoric  acid  which  is  removed  in  the  produce 
of  Plot  I.,  I  fiud  that  the  goauo  supplies  more  phosphorio 
acid  than  is  removed  in  thd  produce  of  corn  and  straw. 
After  harvest,  therefore,  the  land  will  actually  be  richer 
in  this  importaot  fertilizing  matter  than  it  was  before  the 
application  of  gu^no.  Again  I  question  very  mpch  whetl^ 
er  the  total  Hmonnt  of  nitrogen  in  guano  aod  in  the  wheat 
manure  will  be  need  ap  in  the  growth  of  one  wheat  orop« 
It  appears  to  me  more  likely  that  some  will  remain  in  the 
aoil,  ready  to  benefit  the  sucoeediog  crop.  Ilowever,  this 
point  can  only  be  decided  by  direct  ezperimenta.  Uulike 
nitrates,  ammoniacal  matters  are  retained  in  all  soils  oon-' 
taining  a  fair  proportion  of  day,  which  circumstance  is  of 
coarse  in  favor  of  gaano  and  ammoniacal  manures  in  gen- 
eral aa  topdreasings  for  wheat. 

Siuce,  tl  en,  gaano  and  artifioiarmannres,  resembling  in 
Qomi  Ofiiiiotj  the  ^  heat-manure  oaed  in  my  experiments,  sap- 
ply  the  wheat-crbp  with  constituents  which  must  be  far^ 
niahed  entirely  by  the  soil  when  nitrate  of  soda  alone  ia 
employed  ae  a  top^lressing  ;  and  since  an  excess  of  ammo- 
niacal matter  will  be  retained  in  the  soil,  whereas  an  ex 
oeaa  of  nitrate  ia  suHject  to  loss;  I  am  iocIiDed  to  think 
that  the  land  dressed  with  guano  and  Proctor's  wbeatmi^ 
nive  will  beleift  in  a  better  condition  than  the  plots  ia»t 
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fmred  with  nitrate  of  soda.  Oo  the  whole,  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  in  the  reoorded  experiments  the  wheat  mannre 
and  gaano  have  prqved  to  be  preferable  as  top  dressings 
to  nitrate  of  soda.  However,  nitr&te  of  soda  is  an  excel- 
lent material  for  produoing  a  rapid  improvement  io  sicklj 
looking  wbeat«  We  have  need  nitrate  o£»  soda  last  season 
with  great  advantage  on  our  farm.  A  slight  sprinkling 
with  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  Silt  6»a  ed  a  mar^ 
vellond  improvement  in  poor,  thin,  ye llow«looking  wheat. 
On  the  thin,  brasby  suil^  in  onr  neighborhood  the  yonng 
wheat  is  apt  to  tarn  yellow  and  sickly  in  dry  spriagv,  es- 
pecially on  the  brows  of  hilly  fields ;  nothing  can  be  better 
in  snch  a  case  than  a  dressing  with  nitrate  of  sodd  and 
salt.  By  this  means  Mr.  Coleman,  who  maneges  the  Boy- 
al  Agricultaral  Oollege  farm,  has  been  able  to  grow  good 
crops  of  wheat  on  thin,  brasby  and  exposed  fields,  which 
usually  withodt  such  a  dressing  yielded  but  a  scanty  pro- 
duce. 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  guano  often  contain  hard  lumps, 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  broken  down  before  applica- 
tion ;  this  is  generally  neglected,  to  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  the  farmer.  It  is  true  there  is  some  difficulty  in- 
reducing  guano  to  a  fine  powder,  and  there  is  trouble  con* 
oected  with  passing  through  a  fine  sieve  nitrate  of  soda 
or  gaano ;  bdt  no  trouble  or  additional  expense  for  labor 
should  deter  any  one  from  reducing  artificial  manures,  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  top-dressings,  into  a  fine  powdery 
condition  ;  for  the  difference  in  the  efiicacy  of  manures  in 
such  a  condition,  and  the  same  manures  applied  in  a  rough 
state,  is  much  greater  than  most  people  believe  who  have 
dot  tried  the  experiment. 

Whilst  speaking  of  the  application  of  top-dressings,  I 
cannot'refrain  from  observing  that  all  artificial  manures— 
such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  guano,  or  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of 
•oda  and  salt — should  not  only  be  passed  through  a  fine 
sieve,  but  they  should  also  be  mixed  with  three  or  five 
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times  their  own  weight  of  fine  red  aeheSi  dry  soil,  or  Band, 
before  sowing  them  broadcast  by  handi  or  what  is  much 
more  convenient  and  better,  by  the  broadcast  manure  dia- 
tribntor.  Chambers'  or  Beeves'  dry  manure  distribntor 
cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  for  sowing,  in  a  most 
uniform  and  expeditious  manner,  top<<lressing^  of  every 
description. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  publicly  to  thank  Mr.  Coleman  for 
the  obliging  manner  in  which  he  has  assisted  me  in  carry- 
ing out  the  preceding  experiments. 

Boyal  Agricultural  Collie,  December,  1859. 


ON  THE  QUANTirrOF  iflTROGEN  IN  THE  SOHi, 

At  TftilOQB  depthi,  af  fonnd  In  the  recent  Exp«Hnientfl  of  Pro''eaM>r  U.  J.  Isftdor*  P:«rr«|  «f 
0»en,  Fruie«,  witb  r«iD»rks  by  J.  0/llaoTi«»r,  U.  0. 


From  Um  Jooxaal  of  tht  H'glikiid  and  Afrtealtual  Sodaty  of  SootlaBd. 

The  pleasures  of  agrionlture  are  so  maoh  enhanced  by 
onr  being  able  to  take  a  scie'ntific  Tiew  of  its  prooesses,  and 
to  regnlate  onr  practice  by  tmstworthy  theory,  that  even 
on  this  gronnd,  and  apart  altogether  from  ecooomic  advan- 
tage, every  step  that  is  made  in  agricnltnral  chemistry  is 
well  worthy  of  onr  favorable  regard.  And  snoh  appear  to 
ns  to  be  the  results  obtained  by  the  Professor  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Science  at  Caen  named  above,  by  his  most  elabo- 
rate analysis  of  the  soil  at  various  depths  in  reference  to 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains. 

The  importance  of  nitrogen  to  the  agriculturist  it  is 
impossible  to  overrate.  It  has  now  been  fatly  established 
that  tho'  entire  mass  of  plants  is  composed  of  eel  s,  and 
that  every  cell,  besides  carbonand  water  (or  its  elements,) 
requires  nitrogen  as  essential;to  its  life  and  fuoctions.  It 
is' the  same  with  every  cell  that  goes  to  the  formation  of 
the  animal  body.  Nitrogen  is  essential  to  its  oonstructicm. 
There  is  indeed  a  remarkable  difference  as  to  the  position 
of  this  element  in  the  vegetable,  as  compared  with  the  an- 
imal. These  two  kingdoms  of  nature  are  in  this  respecti 
as  in  so  many  others,  the  converse  of  each  other.  Thus, 
in  the,  plant  the  cell  wall  is  composed  wholly  of  carbon 
and  water  (or  its  elements,)  the  nitrogen  being  found  in  its 
interior,  and  forming  a  very  small  per  centre,  perhaps 
not  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole.    In  the  animal,  on 
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the  other  hand,  nitrogen  enters  in  to,  the  constrttction  of 
the  ce  I-wall  to  the  extent  of  from  15  to  18  per  cent.,  while 
the  modt  mature  contents  of  the  cell  (fat,  phosphate,  car- 
boAate,  &G )  are  destitute  of  nitrogen.  And  hence  also  it 
appears  that,  while  nitrogeti  is  indispensablf^  to  the  life  and 
growth  equally  of  plants  and  animals,  it  becomes  a  gr^at 
object,  in  growing  vegetable  matter  with  a  view  to  its 
being  used  as  food  for  animals,  to  charge  it  as  highly  as 
possible  with  nitrogen.  On  this  subject,  indeed,  as  on  so 
many  others  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  the  most  conflict- 
ing doctrim  s  are  maintained  with  equnl  confidence  by  their 
respective  advocates.  After  it  had  been  all  but  settled,  ia 
popular  bel^  at  least,  that  'in  order  to  the  formition  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  the  stamina  of  growth  and  lyell  being 
in  the  minimal  generally,  nitrogenous  food  was  indispensable 
as  the  food  of  the  animal,  it  has  been  quite  recently  main- 
tained that  stock  thrive  best  on  food  containing  little  or 
no  nitrogen.  And  if  we  consider  this 'merely  as  the  reao- 
tion  against  the  preceding  doctrine  which  had  been  carried 
too  far,  all  is  well.  The  future  will  strike  the  balance  and 
determine  the  truth.  But  if  it  be  presented  to  science  aa 
a  positive  disparagement  of  nitrogen  in  the  animal  econo- 
my, we  cannot  be  too  slow  to  accept  it.  On  this  subject 
we  may  mention  a  very  beautiful  instance,  showing  bow 
theory  and  practice  may  meet  and  explain  each  other  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  earth.  M.  Payen,  Secretary  of 
the  Oentral  Agricultural  Society  of  France,  in  his  valuable 
work  on  Alimentary  Substances,*  when  treating  of  the 
dietetic  value  of  rice,  and  its  deficiency  in  nitrogen  for  a 
normal  diet,  whence  two-thirds  more  must  be  consumed 
than  would  be  required,  in  so  far  as  carbon  is  concerned, 
goes  on  to  propose  a  diet  in  which  this  excess  of  ric^  ia 
replaced  by  beans,  in  which  nitrogen  is  abundant,  add 
shows  that  in  this  way  as  much  nourishment  and  strength 

tfku  allytMioiMf.  i'«r  A.  Pajrw,  iUoibr*  4«  I'liutttut,  Ite.    Sra.    PaH^  v 
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I  will  he  imparted  to  the  animal  system  by  ibe  daily  eating 
of  775  gramcnea,  as  by  the  eatiog  of  ISST^gmmmea  of  rice 

,  by  itself,  while  much  embarrassmeut  to  the  digestiTe 
powers  will  be  avoided.*  Now  this  mixed  alimeut^f  ric^ 
and  lagamiDODS  seeds  has  been  kaowo  id  I[Kiia»  among  the 
vegetarian  races  there,  time  immemorial,  as  of  the  greatest 
value,  a  fact  which  is  indeed  denoted  by  its  n«me — viz., 
Brahman's  food.  It  surely  cannot  be  doubted  that  nitro- 
genous food  is  of  the  greatest  value.  But  apart  from  all 
auoh  question^  nitrogen,  and  that  in  large  qi^ntities,  is 
indispensable  to  the  sgriculturist.     When  we  have  said 

.  above  that  plants  contain  and  require  as  food  but  little 
nitrogen,  this  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  4he  quan- 
tity of  carbon  fesd  water  (or  its  elementi*)  which  enter  into 
Hieir  composition.    The  abk>iute   quantity  of^  nitrogen 

,  which  they  require  is  imtiense.    Thus  every  good  cutting 

..cf  clover,  of  which  there  may  easily  be  two  in  the  year, 

;  Cforiesoff  from  the  soiV  at  least  1  cwtof  nitrogen  per*acre, 

,«  quantity  which,  supposing  it  in  the  aeriform  state,  and 
of  atmoephericaLdenatty,  would  measure  nearly  19,000  gal- 

K  Ions.    And  so  of  other  crops,  though  not  ali  of  them  to 

I  the  same  extent. 

And  hence  one  of  the  many  interesting  questions  in  ag- 

.  riculture — from  what  source  is  all  this  nitrogen  derived, 
and  how  may  it  be  most  etsonomically  obtained,  crop  after 

'  crop  7  Is  it  obtained  directly  from  the  atmosphere?— or 
is  it  always  in  the  soil  7— or  mu^t  it  in  some  measure  at 
least  be  supplied  ytor  after  year  by  nitrogenous  manurec? 

t  Iq  favor  of  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  it  occurs  to  us  at 

once  that  neaily  four  fifths  of  the  entire  atmosphere  con- 

.eistsof  nittogen.    If,  then^  the  living   plant  cau  absorb 

and  assimiUte  directly  and   with  ease  the  atmospherical 

.  «itrogen,  here  is  an  inexhaustible  supply,  and  the  agricnl- 

,tnrist  has  no  Ocoaaiou  to  be  aulioitous  about  the  matter. 

But  can  plants,  in  point  of  fact;  lay  hdd  of  the  nitrogen^aa 

40 
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it  floafB  arirotind  them,  and  appropriate  it  for  the  growth  of 
their  organs?  That  is  the  qnestion.  And  we  may  say 
that  it  has  of  late  secured  the  attention  of  some  of  the  first 
physiological  chemists  of  Enrope.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  M.  Georges  Yille,  of  Paris,  by  whom  many  most 
elaborate  experiments  have  been  performed,  and  with  this 
result,  according  to  his  own  interpretation  of  them,  that 
when  the  oonditions  of  the  experiment  are  assimilated  as 
far  *as  possible  to  those  of  natnre,  plants  do  feed  di- 
rectly on  atmospherical  nitrogen.  And  this  condnsion  has 
been  admitted  to  be  jnstly  drawn  from  his  experiments  by  a 
commission  of  the  Institnte,  appointed  to  report  npon  them, 
aad  composed  of  all  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  France, 
viz.,  MIL  Oheyrenl,  Damas,  Begpaanlt,  Payen,  Decaisne 
and  Peligot*  Bnt  this  staCe  of  things  is  controverted  by 
Bonssinganlt  and  many  other  distingiiished  chemists.  For 
onr  own  part,  we  conceiTe  it  qnite  impossible  to  solve  the 
question  in  the  way  attempted*  In  spite  of  every  attempt 
to  the  contrary,  ammonia  constantly  makes  its  apparitibn 
in  water; /and  where  water  is  nsed.day  after  day,  as  it 
must  be  in  the  artificial  cnltivation  of  plants,  there  is 
always  room  for  suspecting  that  any  excess  of  nitrogen 
found  in  the  fall  grown  crop,  above  what  was  introdnoed 
in  the  seeds,  may  have  been  derived  from  this  water*  At 
first  sight,,  indeed,  and  lookingHo  the  qnestion  in  a  merely 
physical  point  of  view,  one  would  certainly  expect  that 
plants,  living  as  they  do  in  the  midst  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  absorbing  and  assimilating  the  other 
lUmospherical  elements  as  they  are  known  to  do,  woold 
absorb  its  nitrogen  also.  But  when  we  look  to  the  chem- 
ical character  of  nitrogen,  as  compared  with  the  other  con* 
stituents  of  the  air— -carbonic  acid,  oxygen  and  vapor— we 
are  forbidden  to  extend  their  habits  and  action  to  it;  s&d 
we  feel  that  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  nitrogea 
be  directly  absorbed  by  plants  at  all. 

4tVA4rfmr}mIUmtm,   lUfort  ikit  par  M.  Obtvitvl  m  nna,  Jbt^  fMii. 
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That  it  is  absorbed  by  the  so^l,  however,  there  can  be  do 
doubt;  aod  to  determiae  the  qaaotitieB  in  which  itezidta 
in  the  soil  at  varions  depths,  Ih  the  aim  of  the  expenmeuts 
which  we  have  alluded  toattbe  begiDuingof  tbi^Hrticle. 
And  here  we  may  remark,  that  the  states  of  o(»mbiuatum 
in  which  it  exists  could  not  be  determined;  b«t  thiit  aJl 
nitrates  are  exclnded  from  the  reckoning. 

Of  these  experiments  there  were  two  series — the  6rst 
having  for  its  object  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
in  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  40  centimetres  (nearly 
16  inches;)  and  the  second  to  ascertain  the  snme  fact  to  the 
depth  of  1  metre  (nearly  40  inches.)  The  fields  were  at  a 
ocmsiderable  distance  from  each  other,  the  soil  argihi-cal- 
oareons  and  a  little  siliceons,  deep,  and  sach  as  bore  per- 
fectly well  dover,  lacem,  and  sainfoin. t 

That  field  whose  snrfaee  soil  alone  was  investigated,  waa 
about  2  hectares  (nearly  6  acres)  in  extent.  It  had  grown 
dring  two  years  a  mixed  crop  of  clover  and  sainfoin.  It 
bad  been  tilled  about  a  year  before,  and  had  not  received 
any  manure  for  four  years.  Holes  were  dug  at  suitiible 
distances,  and  in  eight  different  places,  with  a  view  to  ob» 
tain  average  samples  of  soil,  and  from  each  c»f  these  two 
were  taken,  one  to  represent  the  surface  soil  to  the  deptb 
of  20  centimetres  (nearly  8  inches,)  and  the  other  the  layer 
just  below,  to  the  depth  of  40  eentimetres  (nenrlv  16 
inches.)  Now,  of  these  the  former  w«is  found  to  contain, 
per  kilogramme  of  soil,  1.659  grammes  of  nitrc»gen,  and 
the  latter  1.157  grammes;  that  is  the  formtir  ccntaiued 
•1669,  and  the  latter  .1167  per  cent*  of  nitrogen  in  combi- 
nation, exclusive  of  nitrates.  ,  Oalculatiog  from  these  data 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  each  of  these  layers  con- 
tained per  hectare  (2.47  x  acres,)  and  supposing  the  s<til  to 
have  twice  the  specific  gravity  of  water— that  is,  2<  OO 
kilogrammes  per  cubic  metre — ^it  is  found  that  a  la>er  of 
earth  of  10,<I00  square  metres,  or  one  hectare  of  surface, 

tA«  ftMOQttt  of  If  IVm^  •YpcHmvQts,  to  ^  U  th«-lr  derails  st>d  ia  bii  owa  words,  will  W 
«Bd  la  tlM  .AMMtodt  Cft«M<e  il  dk  Pftyri^  fJr  Maj,  18M,  p.  «•. 
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20  centioietres  in  thiokness  represents  a  volume  t>f  2000 
cubio  metree,  weighiDg  4000.kilogramme8«  ConsequeDtly, 
it  would  contaiD  4000  times  1.659  grammes;  that  is,  6636 
ikilogrammmes  of' 'nitrogen*  Now,  a  kilogramme  beiog 
2.2  X  lb.  avoirdapois,  and  a  hectare  being  2*47  x  acres,  we 
may  reduce  the  French  weights  and  measures  to  our  own 
by  multiplying  by  2.2  and  dividing  by  2.47,ormore  shortly, 
by  multiplying  the  quotient  of  these  numbers,  that  is  by 
•892.  Now  this  gives  for  the  surface  layer  no  less  than 
69191b.  of  combined  nitrogen  per  acre.  A  similar  calcih 
lation  gives  for  the  second  layer  4628  kilogrammes  per 
hectare,  and  therefore  4128  lb«  per  acre* 
'  The  second  set  of  experiments  were  conducted  in  a  field 
of  coarser  soil,  somewhat  neglected,  and  very  stony  be> 
neath.  Samples  of  the  soil  were  taken  so  as  to  divide  the 
metre  of  descent  into  four  equal  parts,  and  therefore  25, 
60, 75  centimetres  and  1  metre  below  the  surface,  corres* 
ponding  nearly  to  10,  20,  80,  and  40  inches.  And  here  an- 
alysis gave  the  following  quantities  of  combined  nitrogen 
in  the  different  layers: 

ILayer 8866  kUos 74621b. 

2."     4958    "     4418" 

8     "     * 8479    "     8108" 

4     "     2816    "     ......  611     " 


Total, •...     19,620       17,491 

On  this  series  of  experiments  the  author  bestowed  great 
labor,  estimating  the  nitrogen  both  with  and  without  the 
«tones.  Nor  did  he  stop  his  inquiries  at  the  depth  of  one 
metre.  He  analyzed  such* soil  as  he  found  between  the 
«tones  at  a  greater  depth,  and  found  that  if  that  soil  w^re 
formed  into  a  stratum  of  25  centimetres,  or  10  inches  ifl 
thickness,  it  would  contain  1438  kilogranmiee  per  hectare; 
ibatis  1279  lb.  per  acre. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  actual  quantity  of  nitrpgen  at  vari* 
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008  ideptbs  which  he  determined,  bat  the  rate  of  decrease^ 
of  thie  element  at  the  descent  it  made.  And  in  reference 
to  this,  he  obtained  the  intereeting  result  that,  enpposiog 
a]l  the  nitrogen  to  come  from  above,  it  meets  with  more 
obstructions  to  its  descent  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower 
etrata,  a  phenomenon  not  without  analogies  in  nature. 
Thus  he  found  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  irecond  layer  is  5T 
per  cent,  of  that  in  the  first;  th^t  that  of  the  third  layer 
is  70  per  cent,  of  that  in  the  second;  and  that  that  in  the 
fourth  layer  is ^8 1  per  cent,  of  that  in  the  third,  each  ris- 
ing above  the  preceding  by  a  common  dififerenoe  of  eleven. 
As  to  the  state  pf  combination  in  which  the  nitrogen 
thus  found  exists  in  the  soil,  M.  Pierre  did  not  attempt  to 
determine  it;  and,  indeed,  such  an  attempt,  in  the  actual 
state  of  chemistry,  would  be  altogether  vain.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  it  exists  in  many  forms,  and  that  in  some  of 
these  alone  it  is  immediately  suited  for  beinflc  the  food  of 
plants.  Whatever  the  forms,  however,  the  actual  state  of 
physiological  chemistry  would  be  disposed  to  say  that 
one  only;  ammonia,  could  be  the  direct  food  for  plants. 
And,  ibdeed,  it  may  be  safely  aflBrmed  that  ammonia  is  the 
only  form  in  which  nitrogen  is  useful,  in  the  first  instance^ 
me  a  tectonic  element  of  the  vegetable  tissue.  It  admits  of 
being  very  beautiftilly  shown  that  water  and  ammonia,  or 
rather  let  us  say  aqueous  vapor  and  ammoniacal  vapor  (for 
when  stated  in  this  way,  the  two  agents  show  their  ando- 
gy  better.)  play  analogous  parte  in  the  economy  of  the 
vegetable  and  the  animal  world  respectively.  It  admits 
of  being  shnwu  that  cellulose,  which  form  the  ground  of' 
the  vegetable  tissue,  and  gelatin,  which  forms  tbe  grouud 
of  the  animal  tissue,  are  beautifally  related  to  each  other^. 
an  atom  of  ammoniacal  vapor  in  union  with  a  proportional 
number  of  atomeof  carbon  replacing  in  tbe  latter  an  atom 
of  common  vapor  in  union  with  a  smaller  proportional 
sumbar  of  atoms  of  OHrbon,  as  existing  in   the  former.* 

4yM  ritst  LbMf  of  8ei«Ao«  thmpllltod,  p.  «7.    Bf  ^  Q.  If Acrlcftr,  O.  0. 
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Bot  it  18  a  qnegtion  whether,  ammonia  may  not  be  deyel- 
oped  oQt  of  its  elemeDta  within  the  yegeCable  organiza- 
tioD,  a8  well  as  in  the  soil  ontside  of  that  organization;  and 
if  so,  theu  it  mnst  be  regarded  as  a  prodnot  of  assimilar 
tiou  iu  vt>gt)tables  rather  than  their  food. 

Tbis  iiitter  view  hns  many  arguments  in  its  favor  ;  and 
if  so,  then  what  is  wanted  in  the  soil  for  the  good  of  the 
crop  is  Dot  8i>lely  nitrogen  fisting  already  in  the  form  of 
ammonia,  but  nitrogen  existing  in  such  a  form  that,  on  the 
toQoh  of  the  liviDg  plant,  it  is  ready  to  resolve  itself  into 
ammonia,  either  on  the  vegetable  periphery  or  in  its  inte- 
rior. 

If  we  adopt  this  yiew,  we  are  then  fally  able  to  aooount 
for  the  well-known  valne  of  ammoniacal  manures.  That 
they  cannot  be  wanted  from  any  defect  of  ammonia  or  ni- 
trogen in  the  soil  follows  of  necessity  from  M.  Pierre's  ex- 
perimeuts,  and  all  others  that  have  been  made  on  the 
•question.  Bot  if  ammonia  be  the  only  form  in  which  ni- 
trogen is  useful  to  the  plant,  what  the  soil,  though  rich  in 
nitrogen,  may  stand  in  need  of  in  order  to  its  fertility  may 
be  an  agent  which  may  act  as  an  alterative  in  the  sdil,  and 
•dispose,  facilitate,  or  determine  the  nitrogen  in  it  to  enter 
into  union  with  hydrogen,  so  as  to  resolye  itself  into  am- 
monia. Now,  of  all  such  agents,  a  host  of  analogies  would 
lead  ud  t4>  infer  that  ammonia  itself,  or  a  manure  spontane- 
ously developing  ammonia,  would  be  the  best ;  for  of  all 
alterative  or  catalytic  actions,  that  of  assimilation  is  the 
most  generally  to  be  depended  upon.  On  this  principle 
the  action  of  ferments  and  antiseptics  is  to  be  explained, 
and,  indeed,  almost  every  molecular  change. 

But  if  this  be  a  true  account  of  title  action  of  nitrogen- 
ous manures,  it  follows  that  those  are  in  the  wrong  who, 
because  they  fiod  so  much  nitrogen  in  the^  soil  indepen-. 
dently  of  all  manure,  maintain  that  nitrogenous  manure 
oannot  be  required ;  but  it  follows  aliio,  that  those  are  in 
the  wrong  who  look  at  the  nitrogenous  manure  introduced 
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M  the  8iuteimoe  of  the  orop.  The  meniirey  eooordiiif  to 
the  view  now  adveaoed,  k  valmeble  es  an  mlteretiye  for 
modifying  the  nitrogen  otherwise  existing  in  the  soily  so 
that  it  becomes  accessible  and  assimilable  by  the  crop ; 
and  the  question  of  nitrogenous  mannres  becomes  quite  a 
definite  problem.  It  may  be  true,  perhaps,  that  chemistry 
in  its  actual  state  is  not  capable  of  solving  that  proUem. 
But  even  at  the  first  blush  of  the  theory  it  points  to  qual- 
ity of  mauure  rather  than  quantity;  for  catalytic  or  as- 
similativd  action  needs  only  a  beginning*  That  a  little 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump»  is  a  great  principle,  not 
only  in  the  moral  world,  but  in  the  molecular  world  also. 
A  few  molecules  may  be  enough  to  set  it  agoing,  and  once 
begun,  it  spreads  like  an  epidemic  (which  is  indeed  an  il- 
lustration of  the  same).  The  force  increases  as  the  cube 
of  the  time  during  which  it  acts. 

But,  independently  of  all  speculation  on  this  subject, 
we  are  able  to  see  beautifally,  from  the  analyses  of  M. 
Pierre,  as  to  the  depth  to  which  nitrogen  penetrates  the 
soil,  the  good  economy  of  growing,  whether  similtaneously 
or  alternately  in  the  same  field,  crops  with  surface  roots 
al6ng  with  such  as  have  deep-striking  roots.  The  latter, 
in  fact,  besides  yielding  a  crop,  serve  for  pumping  up  ni- 
trogen to  the  surface,  and  for  leaving  it  there,  in  what  is 
left  there  of  themselves,  for  the  next  crop,  if  it  be  such  a 
one  as  has  8urfa9e^roots— oats  or  barley,  for  instance.  We 
are  also  able  to  see  with  regard  to  deep-rooting  crops  that 
in  every  case  where  the  soil  is  deep,  and  our  object  is  not 
only  to  obtain  a  crop,  but  to  do  all  that  we  can  for  the  soil, 
they  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
their  roots  to  penetrate  as  deep  as  they  are  disposed  to  go. 
Now  this  is  not  always  done.  Clover  and  oAer  legumin- 
ous crops  are  indeed  left  free  to  spread  outwarc^s  and  . 
downwards  their  roots,  as  far  as  they  please  to  go ;  but 
turnips  are  badly  hampered  and  curiously  thrown  up  high 
on  ridgesr— a  mode  of  cultivation  which  must  be  as  injuri- 
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on^oD  deep  soils  as  it  nmy  be  neeessary  on  eballow  soflt* 
What  is  wanted  is  a  mode  of  ctiiti  nation  which  may  com- 
bine the  agricnltaral  advantages  of  the  broadcast  with  the 
economy  of  the  drill  husbandry,  and  which,  by  bringing^ 
up  nitrogen  and  snch  earthy  el  ments  as  are  needed  from 
the  deep  soil,  may  compensate  by  the  ''tops,"  supposing 
them  to  be  left  on  the  field  where  they  grew,  for  the  bnlbs^ 
which  may  be  carried  away ;  and  tfans  leave  the  tnmip 
field  in  a  fit  state  for  a  light  cereal  crop,  with  grass  and 
al6ver  seeds,  for  the  following  year,  Tarnips  may  bo 
grown  with  advantage  in  a  climate  where  they  cannot  be 
safely  exposed  on  the  fi«ld  daring  the  winter ;  and  thesy^ 
tern  of  ''eating  off/^  thongh  doubtless  accompanied  by  ma^ 
ny  advantages,  is  not  without  a  risk.  .Whit  renders  the 
cultivation  of  the  turnip  so  interesting  and  important  is, 
that  this  winter  crop  maybe  grown  in  descending  from  the 
mountains  as  soon  as  agriculture  becomes  possible,  while 
at  the  same  time  its  value  to  the  fleecy  occupants  of  the 
mountain  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
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BERRIEN  COUNTY. 

The  Ninth  Aaottal  Pair  of  the  Berrien  Coonty  AgricTll* 
tnral  Society,  was  held  on  tho  gronnda  owned  by  the  So- 
ciety, in  the  city  of  NUee,  on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  daya 
of  September,  1859, 

Entries  were  made  on  the  first  day  as  follows  ; 

Olaes    1.  Horses, , ,  72 

Class    2.        *' ,....  50 

Clase    3.  Trotting  Horses, , 7 

'Class    4.  Durham  Cattle, i 

Class    5,  Devon        *' 15 

Class    6,  Natives  and  Gradee^.p*, 32 

Class    7.  Sheap^... * 17 

Claas    8.  Swine,. , . .  T 

Class    9,  Poultry, , , , , .  14 

Class  10,  Field  Crops, 24 

Class  1 L  Vegetables, ..»,,.,,  72 

Class  12,  Frnit, . , 82 

Class  IS,  Cooperage,  , , 4 

Class  14.  Farming  Im piemen te, 23 

Class  15,  Mannfactnres  of  Grain, .......*  8 

Class  16.  Manfactores  of  Leather, 14 

Class  17,  Horse  Shoes  and  Shoeing, , . . ,  12 

Class  18.  Domestic  Manufactures,  , . . , , 4 
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OlasB  19.  Domestio  Manafactnres,  Ladies, 46 

Glass  20.  Needle  and  Shell  Work, 17 

Glass  21.  Painting,  Drawing,  Ac, 16 

Glass  22.  Bread,  Preserves,  Ac, 6T 

Glass  28.  Flowers  and  House  Plants, 5 

Glass  24.  Dairy  Products, 16 

Glass  25.  Miscellaneous  Articles, 45 

Glass  26.  SpecialList, 80 

Making  in  all,  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  entries,  a  larger 
lumber  than  had  ever  been  made  at  any  former  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  lists  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  visiting  com- 
mittees on  the  second  day,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

The  third  day  the  fair  opened  with  a  grand  exhibition 
of  horses,  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  cattle  arranged  in 
classes. 

At  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  an  able  address  was  delivered  by 
Hon.  Francis  W.  Shearman,  of  Marshall. 

Then  followed  a  trial  of  trotting  horses  and  female 
equestrianism. 

The  awards  of  premiums  made  by  the  several  commitr 
tees  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary. 

At  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  fair  dosed.  The  attendance  was 
larger,  and  altogether,  the  fair  was  the  most  successful  one 
that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  county,  showing  an  earnest 
and  increasing  interest  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  af- 
fairs in  this  region,  highly  gratifying. 

The  premiums  awarded  amounted  to  over  five  hundred 
dollars,  which  were  all  paid  in  cash. 

The  Society  own  seven  acres  of  ground  within  the  oily 
limits  of  Niles,  beautifully  located,  and  handsomely  fitted 
up,  and  enclosed  with  a  substantial  fence. 

The  following  o£Scers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President— B.  0.  WoodrofiF. 

Vice  President— A..  P.  Enox. 
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Trtaswer — ^R.  0.  Paine. 
Secretary — B.  W.  Landon. 

Executioe  Oommittee — John  J.  Hamilton,  ¥.  A.  White, 
H.  Chamberlain,  Wm.  Smythe  Fanner,  N.  Hamilton,  Na- 
than Fitch. 

The  Tenth  Annnal  Fair  will  be  held  on  the  26th,  27th 
and  28th  days  of  September  next.  ^ 

E.  W.  LANDON, 

Secretary. 


CALHOUN  COUNTY. 
Beport  tf  (he  Oalhaun  County  AgricuUwral  Society  for  1869 : 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensning  year  are,  John  Hons- 
ton,  President ;  A.  0.  Hyde,  Treasurer ;  S.  S.  Lacey,  Sec- 
retary ;  Execntiye  Committee— Jer.  Brown,  D.  Dnnakin, 
Wm.  B.  Schuyler,  Bradford  Arthur,  Warren  Frink. 

Receipts  of  the  Society  for  membership, $627  00 

Admission  tickets, 224  75 

County  order,  1869, 278  60 

1860, 189  47 

$1,268  82 

Disbursements  in  premiums  and  expenses  of  the 

Fair, $670  40 

Other  disbursements,  580  62 

Total, $1,261  02 

The  following  premiums  were  awarded*  at  the  meeting 
in  December : 

To  H.  Atkinson,  for  best  i  acre  sweet  rutabagas,. . .  $2  00 
Wm.  C.  White,  2d  best,   "  '♦  ...     2  00 

''  i  acre  of  carrots, 2  00 

Diyillo  Hubbard,  best  acre  of  corn  husked, 3  00 

E.  H.  Lawrence,  greatest  No.  shade  trees, 8  00 
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P.  H.  Barnes,  baggy  and  sulky,  2  premiams,. . .  .Pat.  Bep. 

A.  Hadden,  seedling  strawberries, Yonatt  on  the  Pig. 

A.  Potter,  best  scraper, Pat.  Office  Bep. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  sabmitted, 

SBTH  LEWIS. 

Secretary^ 

THl  OOUHTT  FAIB— MIETINO  OP  THB  AGRIOULTUBAL  SOOmT. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  E.  C. 
Manchester,  of  Battle  Greek. 

The  address  was  then  delivered  by  S.  H.  Preston,  Esq. 
of  Marshall. 

A  nnanimons  vote  was  then  moved,  that  OoL  Preston's 
address  be  published  in  all  the  county  papers. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  offioers 
for  the  next  year,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen : 

President — John  Houstim,  of  Fredonia. 

Treaawrer — A.  0.  Hyde,  of  Marshall. 

SecreUmf — S.  S.  Lacey,  of  Homer. 

Exeofutive  Committee — Jer.  Brown,  of  Emmett ;  D.  Duna- 
kin,  of  Eckford  ;  Wm.  B.  Schuyler,  of  Marshall ;  Bradford 
Arthur,  of  Sheridan ;  Warren  Frink,  of  Battle  Creek. 

Vice  Presidents — Wm.  Oook,  of  Clarendon  ;  A.  Hadden, 
of  Lee ;  Jos.  Bentley,  of  Oonvis ;  John  Cooper,  of  Pen- 
field  ;  Homer  Case,  of  Bedford ;  Charles  Coy,  of  Battle 
Creek ;  Wm.  H.  Coleman,  City  of  B.  C. ;  L.  Autchinson, 
of  Emmett ;  James  Connelly,  of  Marshall ;  Charles  Dickey, 
City  of  Marshall ;  Isaac  Hewitt,  of  Marengo ;  A.  D.  Ship- 
man,  of  Sheridan, ;  J.  C.  Shaw,  of  Homer ;  Wm.  B.  Morri- 
son, of  Albion  ;  A.  C.  Bobinson,  of  Eckford ;  Putnam  Boot, 
of  Fredonia ;  B.  Sanderson,  of  Newton  ;  Philetus  Gould, 
of  Le  Boy  ;  Wm.  Holmes,  of  Athens ;  Wm,  Hammond,  of 
Burlington ;  T.  H.  Sonthworth,  of  Tekonsha ;  Wm.  Mar- 
ble, of  Clarence. 
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It  was  then,  on  ^motion,  nnanimouBly  resolred  that  the 
thanks  of  this  Society  be  tendered  to  Mr.  DibblOi  for  his 
ardnons  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Society  since  its  organiza* 
tion,  as  its  Treasurer. 

On  further  motion,  it  was 

Beadvedf  That  this  Society  donate  to  Mr.  I.  W.  Wilder,  for- 
mer Secretary,  the  snm  of  $50. 

The  Oomet  Band  then  gave  one  of  their  beantifal  airs. 

Mr.  Hewett  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Oomet  Band, 
which  was  nnanimotisly  carried. 

Ool.  Dickey  then  announced  the  following  premiums : 

PREMIUMS  FOB  1869. 

H0B8B8. 

The  committee  awards  as  follows : 

Best  5  year  old  stallion,  Leniuel  Downs, |6  00 

Jd      *'*           "            Wm.  Pamsworth, 8  00 

Best  4  year     ''             William  Famsworth, 4  00 

M        "           "             J.O.Shaw, 8  00 

Best  8  year     "             B.D.  Beach, 4  00 

2i        '*            "             G.B.Fountain, 8  00 

B«8t  2  year      "              0.  Folkerson, 8  00 

2d        **           *•             A.L.Hays, 2  00 

Best  1  year     "             James  Oonnelly, 2  00 

2d       ''           "             L.O.  Griffin, 100 

Beit  sucking  horse  colt,  Thomas  Knight, 2  00 

2d        "                   "       Lemuel  Downs, 100 

Best  2  year  old  horse  colt,  G^oige  McKay, 8  00 

2d        **            "                  W.  J.  Carpenter, 2  00 

Best  single  gelding,  F.  S.  Olarke, 3  00 

2d              "               Marvin  Diver, 2  00 

Best  4  year  old  mare  and  over,  W.  Prindle, 4  00 

3d        "           "              "         Isaac  Hewitt 8  00 

Best  brood  mare  with  colt  at  side,  T.  Knight, 5  00 

2d        "    .       "               "              R.Gould, 8  00 
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Best  S  JMT  old  mare»  S.  B.  Shepard, $8  00 

2d        "           "          HomerOase, 2  00 

Best  2  year      ''          Joseph  Jandall, 2  00 

2d        "            "           Peter  Mitchell, 100 

Best  1  year      "          D.  P.   V7ood, 2  00 

2d       "           "          W.  B.  Buckingham, 1  00 

Beat  sucking  colt,  Thomas  Kuight, 1  00 

2d        "  "  Burr  Mitchell, Dis'ry. 

Best  team  draft  horse,  Orrin  Mann, 5  00 

2d        "            "            W.C.   White, 8  00 

Best  matched  horses,  G.T.  Gorham, 5  00 

2d                   "            D.  €•  HartuDg; 3  00 

Best  8  year  old  gelding,  S.  Graham, 3  00 

2d        "           *'              Hiram  Boughton, 2  00 

BLOOD  OATTU. 

The  judges  entered  upon  their  duties  with  the  snppo* 
flition  that  they  were  to  judge  of  pure  Hooded  stock,  inaa* 
much  as  other  judges  were  appointed  for  graded  stock* 
But  finding  very  little  or  no  pure  blood  cattle,  and 
that  by  former  precedents  and  instructions  asked  and  ob- 
tained from  the  Executive  Oommittee,  they  were  to  judge 
of  graded  stock  as  well ;  they  were  induced  to  alter  ther 
first  plan,  and  report  as  follows : 

Best  Durham  bull,  2  years  old,  Barber  A  Pearl, 14  00 

do  1  do    Tillotson  &  Wormley,    3  00 

2d  best  do.,  George  R.  McKay, 2  CD 

Best  Durham  bull  calf,  H.  A.  Tillotson, 2  OO 

Best  Devon  bull,  3  years  old,  W.  R.  Schuyler, 6  00 

2d  best  do.,  Warren  Prink, 8  00 

Best  Devon  bull  2  years  old,  W.  R.  Schuyler, 4  00 

2d  best  do.,  A.  Rowley, 2  M 

Best  Devon  bull  calf,  W.  R.  Schuyler 2  00 

2d  best  do.,  do.  1  00 

Best  Ayersbire  bull,  8  \'tH  old  and  ov.,  J.  Kelleher,    6  00 
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Best  Ayersbire  bull,  2  yrs  old  and  over,  J.  Kelleber,  |4  00 

do  1  do  do  3  00 

Best  Darbam  dairy  oow,  4  years  old  aod  oyer.H*  A. 

TillotBOD, ,4  00 

2d  beet  do.,  Warren  Frink, 3  00 

BM  do.,  3  years  old,  H.  A.  Tillotsoo, 8  00 

2^  beet  do.,  do.f  2  00 

Best  do.,  2  years  old,  Warren  Frink, 8  09 

-Best  do.,  1         do.,    S.  ?•  Worinley, 2  00 

Best  Devon  dairy  cow,  4  y^ars  old  and  over,  War- 
ren Frink, 4  00 

Best  do.,  8  years  old,  W.  B.  Scbnyler, . . « 8  00 

2d  best  do.,  do 2  00 

Best  do.,.  1  year  old,  Warren  Frink, 2  00 

Best  Devon  heifer  calf,         do.,         2  00 

2d  best  do.,  do.,         ' I  00 

C.  A.  MILLER, 
JAMES  OONNELT, 
JAMBS  POWERS. 

OommHtee. 


OBABB  AHD  NATIVE  0OW8,  AKD  HEIPBB  0ALVI8. 

Oommittee  award  as  follows : 

Beet  grade  dairy  cow,  H.  A.  Tillotson, $8  00 

2d  best  do.,  David  Watson, 2  00 

Best  2  year  old  grade  heifer,  James  Oonnely, 2  00 

2d  best  do.,  John  Lnsk,  jr., 1  00 

Best  1  year  old  heifer,  D.  Watson, 1  00 

2d  best  do.,  W.  Frink, 60 

Best  native  dairy  cow,  James  Oonnely,  no  competi- 

tion  bnt  worthy  of  a  premium, 8  00 

Best  1  year  old  native  heifer,  0.  Miller, 1  00 
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OXBK,  BTBIBSi  OBADB  BULLS,  &0. 

Best  working  oxen,  4  years  old,  M.  E.  Barhite, ....  $4  00 

Best  yoke  8  year  old  steers,  broke,  S.  G*  Pattison, .  8  00 

Best  yoke  1  year  old  steers,  John  Lnsk,  jr 2  00 

2d  best  do.,  Ed.  Tillotson, * 1  00 

Best  yoke  calves,  P.  B,  Tillotson, 1  00 

Best  grade  boll,  3  years  old,  A.  M.  Fitch, 3  00 

2d  best  do.,  J.  A  W.  T.  VanSickle, 2  00 

Best  grade  bull,  2  years  old,  Ira  Andms, 2  00 

Best  grade  bull,  1  year  old,  F.  B.  Wright, 2  00 

2d  best  do.,  D.  Watson, 1  00 

Best  buU  calf,  P.  HaU,     2  00 

2d  best  do.,  0.  Miller, 1  GO 


SHBBP. 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  show  of  sheep 
for  this  year,  1859,  is  the  poorest  that  has  ever  been  on 
this  ground,  and  that  they  have  found  a  number  of  pens 
they  consider  unworthy  of  a  premium.  We  make  the  fol- 
lowing awards : 

Best  full  blood  Spanish  Merino  buck,  F.  B.  Wright,  $2  00 
2d  best  do.,  do.,  do.,  1  00 

Best  full  blood  Southdown,  E.  T.  Bryan, 2  00 

Best  Leicestershire  buck,  D.  Coonradt, 2  00 

2d  best  do.,  John  Morgan, 1  00 

Best  croas  buck,  M.  Diver, 2  00 

Best  grade  buck,  C.  C.  F.  Ball, 2  00 

2d  best  do.,  Ira  Murdock,  poor  at  that, 1  00 

Best  5  full  blood  Spanish  Merino  ewes,  F.  B.  Wright,    2  00 

Best  5  Leicestershire  ewes,  L.  G.  Grossman, 2  00 

2d  best  do.,  E.  T.  Bryan, 1  00 

Best  5  cross  ewes,  Marvin  Diver, , . . .     2  00 

Best  6  Spanish  lambs,  F.  B.  Wright, 2  00 

Best  5  grade  lambs,  J.  Connely, 2  00 

Best  5  Leicestershire  lambs,  J.  Morgan, • . , . .  Dis'ry. 
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SWIHE. 

Best  Suffolk  boar,  Ira  Mordock, $  4  0» 

2d               "         L.  Diver, 2  00 

Best  Grade  boar,  E.  T.  Perry, 4  00 

2d               "         Cheater  Miller, 2  00 

Best  Suffolk  breeding  sow,  Ira  Mordock, 4  00 

2d                 *■               "        L.  Diver,,.,..,, 2  00 

Best  Grade  breeding  sow,  C,  0.  P*  Ball, .  • .  • 4  00 

2d                "               "         L.Diver ..,.  2  00 

Best  pen  3  pigs  under  six  mouths  5ld,  Jos.  Jaudall, .  Z  00 

2d             "         "               "             "        Ira  Mordock,  2  00 

Beet  pig  under  six  months  old,  Job.  JaQdall, 1  00 

2d          *'               '*           '*         cap.  Ball, 50 

DAmr  AISV   BREAD. 

Beet  satDple  bntter,  not  less  than  60  IbB.^  MrB.  John 

Houston,  jr., I  2  00 

2d  best  do.,  Miaa  Martha  Pearl, • , , .     1  00 

Beat  cheese,  Mrs.  John  Pearl 2  00 

2d    **  Mrs.  Tboinas  CbiBbolm,, , ,     1  00 

Beat  tab  butter,  not  less  than  15  lbs.  made  in  May 

and  Jaoei  Mrs,  L,  G*  Grossman, ; , 3  00 

2d  best  do.,  Miss  B.  A,  Pearl, 2  OO 

Best  loaf  salt  rising,  Miss  E*  C<  Wormley, .....,,.     1  00 

Best  do.  milk  rieing,  Mrs,  J,  Woolsey , 1  00 

Best  do.  yeast  rising,  Mrs.  John  Houston , » . 1  00 

Best  do,  corn  bread,  Mrs,  J.  Woolsey, 1  00 

Beat  do.  graham  bread,  Mi^s  Matilda  Bunker, 1  00 

Besides  tho  specimens  of  butter  to  which  premttims 
were  awarded  as  above,  there  were  several  other  of  very 
excellent  taste  and  quality,  one  of  which  the  committee 
deemed  worthy  of  particular  mention,  to  wit:  the  sample 
worked  by  Miss  M.  Bunker;  it  is  but  a  trifle  inferior  to 
that  which  received  the  secood  preminm. 

There  was  not  as  much  cheese  exhibited  as  last  year^ 


but  from  the  samples  shown  it  is  clear  that  the  OoiiDty, 

notwithstanding  the  season  has  been  so  nnfavorable,  has 

fully  sustained  its  reputation  in  its  production. 

The  sample  of  bread  numbered  376  is  considered  worthy 

of  special  designation.    The  comipittee  would  in  conclusion 

state,  that  they  are  fally  satisfied  that  the  producers  of 

the  most  useful  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  have 

b6en  for  the  past  year  in  no  wise  lackiug  in  their  usual 

eAergy  and  skill. 

•  GEORGE  WILLARD, 

MRS.  JOHN  PEARL, 

MRS.  DR.  BEACH, 

MRS.  G.  BEARDSLBE, 

Judges. 

OBAIK. 

The  committee  awarded  the  premium  to  A.  Boughton,  of 
Marengo,  for  the  best  acre  of  winter  barley. 

BtcUemerU. 

The  following  is,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  the 
statement  required  by  the  Rules  of  your  Society: 

Kind  of  soil.  Burr  Oak  plains;  sown  in  an  orchard  upon 
corn  stubble,  under  shade  of  good  sized  apple  trees;  plowed 
twice,  this  first  time  nearly  the  middle  of  June,  the  second 
time  near  the  la$t  of  August;  depth,  between  seven  and 
eight  inches;  manure,  none  used;  quantity  of  seed  sown 
wan  two  bushels  and. three  pecks,  upon  two  hundred  rods 
of  ground;  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in;  time  of  seed- 
iDg,  the  6th  or  6th  of  September;  harvested  the  last  week 
of  Judo;  from  two  hundred  rods  of  ground  fifty-one  and 
one-half  bushels,  machine  measure,  well  cleaned  and  meas. 
ures  heaped.  Said  barley  was  pastured  through  the 
winter  and  until  the  middle  of  April,  by  sheep. 

ALDEN  BOUGHTON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  the  29th  day  of  Sep<^ 
tember,  1869.  MILO  SOULE,  Notary  PMic. 
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Best  sore  winter  barley,  A.  Booghtoo, $8  00 

Best  bushel  wnter  wheat,  A.  0.  Biohardson, 1  00 

2d  do,,  T.  Chisholm, : 7& 

Beet  bushel  winter  barley,  Alden  Boughton, 7& 

Best  bushel  spring  barley,  J.  Biohfield, 75- 

Beet  twelve  ears  flour  corn,  J.  P.  Beaoh, 60 

Best  do.,  red  blaze,  A.  Hadden, 60 

Best  do.,  dent,  D.  Hubbard, iO 

Best  do.,  sweet,  S.  Ladd, 60 

Best  do.,  dutton,  ¥.  S.  Hamilton, 60 


GABBEN  YBGBTABLIS. 

Best  sample  of  Oauliflower,  Robert  Gardner, |0  50 

Best  3  heads  red  Dutch,  Arthur  Paul, 50 

Best  do.,  Drumhead,  **  50 

Best  do.,  Early  York,  H.  A.  Pierce, 50 

Best  do..  Early  London,  Orville  Miller, 50 

Best  do..  Celery,  Robert  Gardner, 50 

Best  5  Carrots,  O.Miller, 50 

Best  5  Beets,  for  table  use,  J.  Badford, 60 

Best  5  White  Flat  Turnips,  0.  Hanohett, 60 

Best  6  White  Buta  Bagas,  J.  t.  Hayt, 60 

Beet  5  Parsnips,  J.  Badford, 60 

Best  5  Salsify,  George  Woodrufif, 60 

Best  5  Pepp^s^  G.  Beardslee, •  • .  60 

Best  ten  Onions,  B.  Gardner, 60 

Beet  2  Pumpkins,  S.  H*  Bunker, 60 

Best  2  quarts  Lima  Beans,  G.  Beardsley, 60 

Best  2  quarts  Butter  Beans,  J.  A.  Bobinson, 60 

Best  peck  White  Beans,  0.  Miller, 60 

Best  2  cheese  Pumpkins,  J. ,  A.  Bobinson,  •••/.....  60 

Best  2  crook  neck  Squashes,  B.  Obamberlin, 60 

Best  2  do.,  Boston  Marrow,  "  60 

Best  2  Hubbard  Squashes,  J.  A.  Bobinson, 60 

Best  i  bushel  Sweet  Potatoes,  G.  Beardsley, 60 
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Best  i  bushel  Mountain  June  Potatoes,  J.  Banks,. .  $0  50 

Best  i  do.,  Jersey  Bine,  0.  P.  Ghiylord, . . . ; 50 

Best  peck  potatoes  for  table  use,    ''      50 

Best  do.,  Mexican  Potatoes,  0.  Miller, 50 

Best  do.,  Neshanock,  J.  M.  Leonard, 50 

Best  do..  Long  Pinkeyes,          "         50 

Best  do..  Prince  Albert,  P.  B.  Goodell, 50 

Best  do.,  Early  Janes,  Arthnr  Paul, 50 

Best  do.,  Oalifomia,  Nelson  Paul, 50 

Best  2  Water  Melons,  B.  Emory, 50 

Best  peck  Onions,  B.  Gardner, 50 

Best  ten  Tomatoes,           ''        50 

Best  Eoel  Babi,  J.  A.  Robinson, 50 

Best  ten  stalks  Rhubarb,  S.  F.  T.  Brown, 50 

Best  5  Winter  Radishes,  M.  Lansing, •  50 

Best  3  Egg  Plants,  R.  Gardner, 50 

FRUIT. 

The  committee  on  fruit  report  as  follows: 

Best  16  varieties  apples,  H.  Aurand, $3  00 

^  best  do.,  J.  A.  Robinson, 1  00 

Discretionary,  Hiram  Ball, 

Best  five  varieties,  G.  G.  Collins, 2  00 

^d  best  do.,  J.  A.  Robinson, 1  00 

Discretionary,  W.  R.  Schuyler, 

''  Mary  Gbrdon, 

Best  6  varieties  seedlings,  D.  Woolley, 2  00 

Hd  best  do.,  George  Erringnon, 1  00 

Discretionary,  A.  Hawkins, 

Best  5  varieties  pears,  Wm.  Newbre, 2  00 

1!d  best  do.,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Gordon, 1  00 

Best  variety,^  specimens  each,  Kate  Gordon, ....  1  00 

ISd  best  do.,  Stephen  Mason, 60 

Beet  exhibition  peaches,  N.  Fleming, 1  00 

ad  best  do.,  Wm.  Gregg, 50 
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Best  seedliDg  peaches,  N.  Fleming, $1  00 

Beet  cnltivated  do.,  John  0.  Richfield, 1  00 

Best  plums,  A«  Mench,. 1  00 

Best  and  greatest  variety  grapes,  A.  F.  Gaylord,. .  1  00 

2dbtstdo.,  C.  T.  Gorham, 50 

Best  specimen  grapes,  G.  Beardslej, 1  00 

2d  best  do.,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Haskell, 50 

Best  5  quinces,  G.  Beardsley, 1  00 

2d  best  do.,  G.  G.  Collins, 60 

All  tbe  fruit  ejLhibited  was  v^^ry  good,  better  than  the 
committee  have  ever  seen  at  any  fair,  and  the  committee 
regret  that  the  rules  did  not  allow  them  to  grant  more 
premiums. 

The  fig-trwe  presented  by  Miss  Sabra  Soule  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  tree,  with  fruit  on  it,  which  attracted  much 
attention.  ' 

W.  P.  PENNIMAN, 
0HA8.  MERRITT, 
8.  H.  BUNKER, 
A.  F.  GAYLORD, 

Committee. 

FLOWERS. 

Greatest  variety  wild  flowers,  Miss  M.  Pearl, $1  00 

2d  best  do.,  Mrs.  Jer.  Brown, «  60 

Best  and  greatest  do.,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Montgemery, ....  1  00 

2d  best  do.,  Mrs.  Jer.  Brown, 60 

Best  seedling  Verbena,  "      60 

Best  do..  Phlox,               "      60 

Best  do.,  Petunia,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Montgomery, 60 

Best  and  greatest  variety  dahlias,  Mrs.  Jer.  Brown,    1  00 

Best  twelve  dahlias,  Mrs.  Jer.  Brown, 1  00 

2d  best  do.,  Mrs«  1.  Rathbone, 60 

Best  single  dahlia,  plain,   ''        60 

Best  do.,  variegated,  Mrs.  Jer.  Brown, 60 
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BeBt  and  greatest  variety  Yerbenaa,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

'Montgomery, $1  00 

3d  best  do.,  Mrs.  Jer.  Brown, 50 

Beat  do.,  Phloxes,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Montgomery, 1  00 

2d  best  do.,  Mrs.  Jer.  Brown, 60 

Best  do..  Petunias,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Montgomery, 1  00 

2d  best  do.,  Mrs.  Jer.  Brown, 50 

Best  and  greatest  variety  violets,  Mrs.  Jer.  Brown,  75 
Best  single  Bose  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Mrs.  B« 

H.  Lawrenoe, 50 

Best  bas^Let  flowers,  Mr  A  E.  A.  Lawrence, 1  00 

2d  best  do.,.. 60 

Best  gladeolus,  Mr.  Jer.  Brown, 60 

Best  band  bouquet,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Lawrence, 1  00 

2d  best  do.,  Mrs.  Jer.  Brown, 60 

Best  floral  design,  Mrs.  Jer.  Brown, 1  00 

2d  best  do.,  Mrs.  B.  E.  Hall, 60 

Oommittee  unable  to  decide  between  Mrs.  E.  Bathbone 
and  Mrs.  Brown — recommend  premiums  to  both. 

Your  committee  cannot  omit  adverting  to  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  the  large  variety  of  flowers  submitted, 
and  to  the  surpassing  grace  displayed  in  their  combination 
and  arrangement,  by  the  ladies  of  the  county.  A  large 
cuQd  fine  variety  of  flowers  from  the  parterres  of  the  Union 
School  .in  the  city,  attracted  especial  attention,  as  well  as 
several  novelties  in  the  floral  world,  not  entered  for  prem- 
iums. We  would  recommend  a  special  premium  for  No. 
512,  being  a  very  floe  pyramid,  and  also  to  No.  84,  being 
a  splendid  specimt^n  of  the  Canary  Bird  flower. 

OEOBGE  JOHNSON, 
STEPHEN  BLACKHUBST, 
MBS.'MILO  SOULE, 
MISS  CHUBOHILL, 

Judges. 
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FINB  ABTS. 

*    The  Committee  on  Fioe  Arts  report  as  follows: 

Best  oil  paiDtiDg,  Henry  Sejmonr, $  2  00 

.  do   water  color,  Monte.  Woodruflf, 2  00 

do   five  ambrotypes,  H.  E.  Dunham, 2  00 

do   pencil  drawing,  Monte.  Woodruff, *. . . .     2  00 

2d  do.,  Mies  Emma  Ingersoll, 1  00 

The  committee  fonnd  qnite  a  number  of  articles  in  this 
department,  which,  though  not  belonging  strictly  to  the 
fine  arts,  yet  exhibited  a  high  degree  of  taste.  They 
would  recommend  for  a  discretionary  premium — 

An  aquarium,  Wm.  Elston;  a  herbarium,  F.  Woodruff. 

A  drawing  of  beveled  wheels,  by  George  Johnson,  not 
entered  for  a  premium,  but  on  exhibition,  was  particularly 
admirable,  being  almost  perfect  in  its  execution. 

A  set  of  dental  instruments,  H.  Eggleston,  and  a  minia- 
ture steam  engine,  Mr.  Gaw^ood,  displayed  a  very  high  de* 
gree  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  skill  and  taste,  and  the  com- 
mittee recommend  them  for  a  premium,  lest  they  should 
be  overlooked  ,by  the  judges  of  the  department  to  which 
ihey  belong. 

J.  B.  GREENOUGH, 
Chcdrman  Committee. 


FARM   IMPLBMBNTS. 

The  committee  on  Farm  Implements  respectfully  re- 
port, they  regret  that  so  few  articles  were  on  exhibition. 
Out  of  the  meagre  list  exhibited,  they  have  awarded  the 
following  prizes : 

Best  farm  wagon,  Adams  <t  Smith, ..•."...$  3  00 

2d  best  do.,  "  "       2  00 

Best  sub-soil  plow,  Burnham  &  Go., 2  00 

Best  harrow,  0.  Miller, 2  00 

Best  horse  rake,     "       1  00 
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Best  straw  cutter,  Jason  Lask,.  .^ $1  00 

Best  set  horse  shoes,  0.  Ooolej, (0 

Best  lb.  horse  shoe  nails,    ^         60 

Best  grain  cradle,  W.  H.  Kerr, 60 

Best  8  aze-helves,  H.  A. Sejmonr,. 60 

Best  charn,  Peter  Hall, 60 

There  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  Gartis  Plows  from  Belle- 
Tne,  which  by  the  rules  of  the  Society  were  not  allowed 
to  compete. 

WM.  E.  80HDYLBB, 
JOHN  PEARL, 
ELIAS  NEWBRB, 
0.  M.  BARDWfiLL, 

nOHESnO  MAHUFAOTUBBS,  HO.   1. 

The  committee  report  that  those  who  presented  barrels 
-of  flonr  made  no  statement,  therefore  they  were  nnable  to 
award  premiums. 

Best  2  seated  carriage,  Adams  &  Smith, $  8  00 

2dbestdo.,  **  "      2  00 

Best  bee-hive,  B.  B.  Merritt, 60 

Best  box  honey,  8.  P.  Womley, 50 

Best  flonr  barrel,  James  Winters, 50 

DOMESTIC  MANITFAOTUBBS,  NO.  2. 

Best  10  yards  fnll  cloth,  Mrs.  Wm.  Oregg, $1  00 

do.           flannel,  Mrs.  J.  Woolsey, 1  00 

Best  rag  carpet,  Mrs.  G.  Beardslee, 1  00 

do.  colored  stocking  yarn,  Mrs.  J.  Woolsey, 76 

2d  best  do.,  Miss  M.  A.  Lansing, 60 

Best  white  stocking  yarn,  Mrs.  J.  Woolsey, 75 

8d  best  do.,  Mrs.  M.  Lansing, 60 

Best  pair  wool  stockings,  Mrs.  8.  Ladd, 60 
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Best  pair  wool  socks,  Mrs.  Thos.  Cbisholm, ^$0  50 

do.  wool  comforter,  Mrs.  M.  Lansing, •  •  • .  60 

4o.  pair  cotton  stockins,  Miss  E.  Lansing, iO 

do.  pair  fringe  mittens,  Miss  M.  A.  Lansing, 60 

do.  pair  fringe  gloves,  Mrs,  M.  Landing, 60 

do.  pair  wool  kuit  mittens,  Miss  M.  Farlong, 60 

do.  pair  bnckdkin  gloves,  N.  H.  &  H.  0.  Potter, ....  60 

do.  made  sbirt.  Miss  S.  Joues, 60 

do.  specimen  plain  sewing,  Mrs.  S.  Ladd, 60 

do.  sample  embroidery,  Miss  M.  J.  Wells 75 

52d  best  do.,  Miss  Ann  Wilder, 60 

Best  worsted  work,  Miss  Nancy  Ann  Cool, 75 

2d  best  do.,  Miss  S.  Jones, 60 

Best  crochet  work,  do.,        60 

2d  best  do.              do.,       60 

Ornamental  hair  work,  Mrs.  B.  Leclare, Dis'ry. 

Best  bed-spread,  Mrs.  E.  Jones,  75 

do.  quilt.  Miss  M.  Farlong, 76 

2d  best  do..  Miss  0.  Newbre, 60 

Best  bod  coverlet,  Miss  M.  Lansing, 75 

2d  best  do.,  L.  Williams, 60 

Best  wool  blanket^,  Mrs.  O.  Beardslee, 75 

do.  jar  currant  jelly,  Mrs.  J.  A.  demons, 50 

do.  jar  pickled  tomatoes,  Mrs.  Z.  Tillotson, 50 

do*  and  greatest  variety  of  pickles,  Mrs.  P.  B.  Goodell  1  00 

2d  best  do.,  Mrs.  J.  Pearl, 60 

Best  bottle  tomatoe  catsup,  Mrs.  Z.  Tillotson, 60 

do.        grape  wine,  Wm.  H.  Kerr, 60 

do.        red  currant  wine,  Mrs.  G.  Beardslee,. . .  60 

do.        white  currant  wine,  Wm.  fi.  Kerr,. . . .  60 

Best  sample  maple  sugar,                       do.,         .  •  • .  60 

do.          soft  soap,  Miss  E.  L.  Lansing, 60 

Jar  pickled  peaches,  Mrs.  J.  A.  demons, Dis'ry. 

do.        pears,  Miss  Kate  Gordon, Dis'ry. 

do.        Nastursions,  Vrs.  G.  Beardslee, .......  Dis'ry • 
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B00T8,  BH0B8,  AMD  HARITBSS. 

OdIj  one  article  entered. 
Beet  BiDgle  hamesB,  E.  R.  Mills, $2  00 

POULTRY. 

Best  pair  geese,  Jos,  Ames, $1  00 

do.  •  turkeys,  Mrs.  0.  G.  Gomstock,  jr., 1  00 

do.     pair  ducks,  W.  R.  Schuyler, 1  00 

2d  best  do.,  H.  O.  HamiltoD, 50 

do.     Oochiu  Obioa  chickens,  W.  R.  Schu}ler,  1  GO 

2d  best  do.,  W.  R.  Schuyler, 60 

Best  pair  dorkings,  do.,           1  00 

2d  best  do.               do.,           50 

Best  pair  dominico,  Mont.  Woodruff, 1  00 

do.    bantams,  R.  J.  Emory, ^ 1  00 

2d  best  do.,  A.  H.  Gordon, 50 

Best  pair  brama  pootra,  S,  P.  Wormley, 1  00 

do.    cross  breed,  Andrew  Morton, 1  00 

2d  best           do.                      do.,          50 

Best  pair  games,  Wm.  Dunn, 1  00 

do.    Hamburg,  H.  A.  Pierce, 1  00 

2d  best  do.,  L.  Diver, 75 

Best  pair  silver  pheasants,  M.  E.  Morgan, 1  00 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

The  committee  report  the  following  articles  worthy  of 
discretionary  premiums : 
Skeleton  bupgy,  by  P.  H.  Barne?. 
Well  pump,  by  P.  Kocher. 
Sulky,  by  P.  H.  Barnes. 
Machine  for  improving  roads,  N.  Potter. 
Wool  box,  by  C.  Hanchett. 
Patent  brace  and  bitt,  by  N.  Potter. 
Can  Wilson's  seedling  strawberries,  A.  Hadden. 
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The  following  foreign  articles  were  entered  : 
Threshing  machine,  and  power  Champion  maoiine  by  John 

Ansley,    - 
Thresher  and  hnller,  clover  machine  combined. 
Sawing  machine,  Lowell  Halett. 
Beaper  and  mower,  B.  T.  Oregg, 
Sngar  evaporator,  W.  H.  Kerr. 
Beckwith  &  Oay's  corn-planter,  H.  S.  Benham. 

EQUB3TBUNI8M. 

The  committee  on  equestrianism  report  as  follows : 
Best  rider,  boy  nnder  16  years.  Master  Ooleman,. . .  $5  00 

2d  best  do.,  Eagene  Dixon, 3  00 

8d  best  do.,  Master  Hyde, 2  00 

Best  rider,  lady.  Miss  Wing, 6  00 

2d  best  do.,  Miss  Frink, 3  00 

3d  best  do..  Miss  Downs 2  00 

FABKS  AKD  GABDENS. 

The  committee  on  farms  and  gardens  report  that  they 
have  viewed  the  farm  of  Thomas  Ghisholm,  in  Marengo, 
and  were  well  pleased  with  his  method  of  management. 
The  farm  seemed  to  be  judiciously  cultivated  by  the  mixed 
system  of  husbandry.  Mr.  Ghisholm  keeping  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  stock  to  furnish  quite  a  quantity  of  barn-yard 
manure,  increased  by  a  liberal  litter  of  straw,  which,  to- 
gether  with  a  free  use  of  clover,  enables  him  by  a  good 
system  of  alternation  of  crops,  to  keep  his  soil  fertile  and 
in  a  condition  by  good  farming  and  prudent  management, 
to  produce  remunerating  crops. 

The  stubbles  and  other  fields  at  the  time  viewed  by  us 
presented  a  clean  and  smooth  surface,  free  of  stone  and 
stumps,  with  only  an  isolated  tree  left  standing  here  and 
there  for  shade.    Upon  the  three  hundred  acres  under  culti« 
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▼atioD,  there  were  no  obstrnotions  to  the  jnower  or  re^^mr^ 
if  deemed  Deceesary  to  nse  them.  The  soil  being  a  sandy 
loam  for  the  most  part,  sucb  as  is  found  to  prevail  upon 
onr  oak  openiogs,  and  natorallj^  fertile,  the  desire  of  tho 
owDer  by  bis  system  of  cnltare,  seems  to  be  to  add  aimu* 
ally  to  its  fertility,  rather  than  exhaust  it  by  the  depleting 
process;  and  in  so  doing,  remuneratiog  crops  are  obtain* 
ed  ;  and  if  Mr.  Ghisholm  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  naost 
nice  and  particular  farmer  in  the  county,  he  has  been  sac- 
cessful  and  generally  produces  good  crops,  always  bring- 
ing a  good  article  of  wheat  to  the  market. 

Good  fences  make  good  neighbors,  and  enable  the  fmr* 
mer  when  he  retires  to  bed  at  night,  to  awake  in  the  mor- 
nifig  conscious  that  his  crops  are  secure,  and  that  the  W 
bor  of  weeks  are  not  destroyed  in  an  hour  by  his  neigh- 
bor's or  his  own  stock.  Mr.  Ohisholm  can  rest  safe  on 
ihis  score,  for  we  noticed  that  he  had  been  to  no  small  ex- 
pense in  the  erection  of  sustantial  fences. 

A  good  house-wife  is  a  very  essential  appendage  to  a 
good  farm,  and  Mr.  G  *isholm  has  been  fortunate  in  thie 
respect,  and  a  good  share  of  his  success  in  farming  maj 
be  traced  to  the  indoor  arrangements  as  well  as  to  those 
in  the  field. 

We  regret  that  others  had  not  entered  their  farms  so  aa 
to  enable  us  to  institute  a  comparison,  and  decide  upon  the 
relative  merits  of  competiDg  farms;  but  as  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Ohisholm  is  the  only  one  entered  for  a  premium,  we 
think  the  management  of  Mr.  Ghisholm  worthy  of  enoonr- 
agemept;  and  although  his  statement  accompanying  thia- 
report  is  not  as  full  and  particular  as  we  could  wish,  yet 
we  feel  jastifled  in  awarding  him  the  silver  cup. 

We  further  report  that  we  have  viewed  the  gardens  of 
Ben].  Johnson  Dibble  and  Joseph  Ames. 

We  found  Dibble's  garden  tastefully  and  conveniently  laid 
out  into  walks  and  beds,  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  admirablj 
well  cnltivatedy  coubtituting  an  ornament  aa  well  as  a  loxn- 
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17  to  the  city  roBidence.  AboimdiDg  in  grapes  juiicioutly 
pniDed,  and  in  a  large  supply  of  small  fruits,  such  as  cur- 
rants, raspberries  and  strawberries  in  their  sensoo.  We 
noticed  a  few  choice  fruit  trees  of  the  pear  and  apple, 
which  had  received  the  careful  attention  of  the  cultivator. 
The  asparagus  and  celerv  beds  were  ample,  and  all  the 
vegetables  raised  seemed  to  be  good  and  amply  suflBcient 
lor  family  use.  We  therefore  award  to  Ben.  Johnson  Dib- 
ble, the  first  premium  on  gardens,  and  to  Joseph  Ames  the 
eecoiid  premium.         , 

The  garden  of  Aq^es  was  upon  a  fertile  soil,  kept  free 
of  weeds,  and  one  of  the  leading  products  was  that  of  to- 
bacco ;  about  half  a  ton  of  tobacco  was  raised  this  year 
upon  a  small  part  of  the  garden. 

Horticulture  as  well  as  farming  is  receiving  increased 
attention,  and  there  is  nothing  about  a  farmer's  dwelling 
that  administers  more  to  his  comfort  find  pleasure  than  a 
good  garden. 

8.  H.  PRESTON, 
MILO  SOULB, 
ALEX.  GORDON. 
Statemerit  cf  Mr.  Ghishohn. 

I,  Tbomas  Ohisholm,  being  duly  swown,  depose  and  fam- 
ish the  following  statement,  under  oath,  in  regard  to  my 
farm  in  the  township  of  Marengo,  to  wit: 

The  farm  consists  of  about  44v^  acres,  situate  on  the  old 
TerritoriMl  road,  and  extending  south  of  said  road  one  mile 
on  each  side  of  a  north  and  south  road ;  about  800 
acres  of  which  are  under  improvement,  and  the  balance  is 
wood-land  and  marsh,  the  timber  oak-openings.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  of  wheat  harvested  this  year  was  about  90 
acres.  The  varieties  of  wheat  raised  were  the  Soules,  the 
blue-stem,  Mediterranean,  Nantucket,  Golden  cheff,  and 
the  Amber,  a  new  variety  introduced  into  this  vicinity  by 
Morrison,  of  Albion,  from  Sonthem  Illinois.    The  Sonles 
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and  blue-Btem  did  the  best,  and  in  my  opinion  are  tba 
safest  and  best  variety  yet  raised  among  ns.  As  I  have 
not  threshed  my  entire  crop,  I  am  unable  to  state  the 
amount  raised  by  me.  It  is  believed  the  yield  will  aver- 
age ^from  15  to  25  bushels  ^er  acre.  The  blue-stem  yielded 
the  best  per  acre,  and  was  uniojured  by  the  frost,  the 
other  kinds  being  more  or  less  injured  by  the  unusual  froet. 
The  number  of  acres  put  into  wheat  thin  fdll  is  about  70 
acres,  and  50  on  the  old  Phelps  farm.  The  sowing  is  done 
by  drill,  using  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  I 
have  generally  had  the  best  success  in  raising  wheat  by 
plowing  under  a  clover  lea,  8  or  10  inches  deep,  immediately 
.after  haavest  in  July,  and  then  using  the  cultivator  and 
drag,  and  seldom  plow  but  once,  keeping  the  soil  well  pnl- 
ver  zed  and  dean  until  seed  time,  from  the  5th  to  the  15th 
of  September.  In  the  alternation  of  crops  I  generally  let 
the  land  remain  seeded  to  clover  about  3  years. 

I  prefer  a  clover  sod  for  corn,  and  aaa  general  thing  haul 
my  manure  on  to  the  sod  in  the  fall  and  plow  it  under  in 
the  fall,  and  cultivate  it  in  the  spring,  exposing  At  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  after  planting  I  keep  the 
cultivator  in  it  as  soon  aa  the  rows  are  discernible.  I  pre- 
fer the  white  dent  and  smut-nose  flint.  I  generally  raise 
from  40  to  50  acres  of  corn  annually,  and  get  from  40  to  50 
Jbushels  to  the  acre«  ' 

I  generally  raise  from  2  to  3  acres  of  potatoes.  The  y%- 
Tieties  this  year  are  the  Neshanock  and  Oalifornia.  I  gen- 
erally raise  from  30  to  40  acres  of  oats,  and  the  usual 
yield  is  from  40  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  nsunlly  sow 
about  three  acres  of  spring  rye  for  horse  feed.  I  have 
not  had  very  good  success  iu  raising  spring  barley,  and 
have  abandoned  raising  it. 

The  stock  now  on  my  farm  cousittts  of  about  one  ban- 
dred  atd  6fty  sheep,  about  30  head  neat  catile,  18  horsea, 
including  breeding  maree^  and  colts,  and  about  30  swine. 

My  iamily  expenses  are  considerable,  and  likewise  my 
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ezpeDBes  for  hired  help.  The  annual  net  profits  are  from 
ten  to  fifteen  hnndred  dollars.  My  expenees  for  a  year  or 
"two  have  been  increased  by  the  making  of  new  and  addi- 
tional fences,  both  board  and  rail  fence,  and  in  making  per- 
manent* improvements  to  the  farm  generally. 

The  nature  of  the  soil,  as  a  general  things  is  a  sandy 
loam,  with  occasional  spots  inclining  to  clay,  free  of  stone 
as  a  general  thing.  I  prefer  the  sandy  soil  to  the  clay  for 
wheat  and  com  and  for  most  crops,  as  it  stands  the  drought 
better  and  is  more  easily  cultivated. 

THOS.  CHI3H0LM. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me,  this  27th  Sept.,  1859. 

STEPHEN  H.  PRESTON, 

Notary  Fublic. 

ADDRESS 

Delivered  b^'fore  the  Ocdhoun  County  Arfrtctdtural  Sodety^ 
hdd  at  MarshaUL,  September  29/A  and  80^A,  and  Odober  1^ 
1869,  by  Stephen  H.  Freston^  Usq, 

Mr.  President  and  Fedow-CuizinB: 

In  holding  the  Eleventh  Annual  Fair,  since  your  per- 
manent organization,  which  is  co-extensive  with  that  of 
Uie  State  Agricultaral  Society,  the  progressive  improve- 
ment here  displayed  cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly  grat- 
ifying to  your  pride. 

The  first  State  Agricultaral  Fair  in  New  York,  was  held 
in  Syracuse,  in  1841.  Previously,  in  that  State,  county 
fairs  had  been  held.  The  sagacious  mind  of  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton early  discovered  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  the 
agriculture  and  manufacturing  interest  of  the  Empire 
State  through  the  organization  of  these  societies  and 
through  his  executive  influence,  legislative  aid  was  ob- 
tained, and  by  the  award  of  premiums,  a  desire  to  excel  in 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  improvement  of 

stock,  was  wisely  disseminated.    His  grasping  and  far-eee- 
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iog  nuind,  looking  upon  the  old  map  of  the  conntry, 
the  firt^t  to  predict  that  Fort  Dearborn  (Chicago,)  would  at 
some  future  time  become  an  important  city.  Hid  antici- 
patious  have  been  more  than  realized,  for  it  is  already  the 
greatest  grain  market  in  the  world.  Oar  grand  system  of 
railroads  had  not  then  been  projected,  canals  were  the  me- 
dium of  commouication  relied  upon  lor  developing  the  re- 
Bonrces  of  the  country. 

Tbe  first  cattle  show  in  the  United  States  was  held  at 
PittHfield,  Berkshire  county,  in  the  State  of  Massacfansette, 
1st  October,  1810. 

Tbat  county  was  also  the  first  to  inaugurate  a  festival  of 
the  re-union  of  its  distinguished  sens  who  had  wandered 
and  settled  in  the  different  sections  of  our  extensive  conn* 
try. 

Thirty  years  hence,  a  short  period  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions, but  longer  than  the  present  settlement  of  this 
Qoonty,  such  a  re-gathering  of  the  natives  of  this  coim^ 
will  eall  up  pleasiog  recollections  of  the  past. 

The  youths  of  the  present  day,  and  those  a^  yet  unborn, 
who  may  have  fouud  homes  npon  the  shores  of  the  Pacifio^ 
BB  we  are  a  migrating  people,  will  to  participate  in  suoh  a 
festival,  re-visit  old  Oalhoun.  Bich  returning  wanderer^ 
ae  be  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  old  domicile,  may  ba 
beard  to  exclaim  in  the  language  of  tbe  poet — 

**  I  never  left  tbe  pUee  that  knew  me, 

▲ad  w»j  never  know  me  moie. 
Where  .he  cords  of  k'ndneM  diew  me, 

▲ad  hftve  gladdened  me  of  yore  ; 
Bat  mj  leoret  foul  hM  eroarted, 

With  a  feel  ng  full  of  gloom, 
For  the  day*  that  a*e  departed , 

▲nd  t!M  plaoe  I  ealWd  mj  home. 
I  am  not  of  those  who  van^er, 

Uoaffeetioned  he^e  and  therei 
Bat  mj  hfart  moel  still  be  fonder, 

Of  mj  lites  of  joj  or  oare  ; 
▲nd  I  polot  84d  Memory's  finger, 

(Thoagfa  mj  faithlett  foot  maj  raam) 
Where  Tto  moat  lored  to  Wnpt 

Im  the  plaee  I  caOed  i^  home.'' 


Again  will  be  reoline  under  the  shadows  of  the  old  trees 
which  adorn  the  ance8tral  home,  wondering  at  their  growth,, 
and  recalliug  the  time  when  by  his  own  handd  they  were 
set  out.  ^  Again  will  he  seek  the  choice  fruit  of  the  old 
orchard;  drink  at  the  same  pure  fountain  where,  in  his 
halcyon  days,  he  was  wont  to  quench  his  thrist;  perambu* 
late  the  old  fields,  admiring  the  progress  of  improvement 
that  meets  his  gaze  on  every  hand.  Thos^  fields,  ifastead 
of  being  worn  out  and  over-ran  with  noxious  weeds,  wiU 
have  been  increased  in  fertility  by  the  improved  system 
of  husbandry,  by  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  re- 
peated application  of  manure;  the  side  of  the  highways 
will  have  been  adorned  by  native  shade  trees  of  the  oak, 
the  hickory,  the  maple  and  the  elm;  the  hydraulic  power 
of  the  country  will  have  been  improved  to  its  oapa- 
oity  by  ibe  erection  of  woolen  and  other  manufacturing 
•utablishments.  Shall  not  this  be  so  ?  Farmers  of  Gal- 
houni  the  responsibility  rests  with  you;  and  now  is  the 
lime  to  commence  the  woilk  of  renovating  your  soils;  U> 
plant  those  shade  trees  by  the  road  side  and  around  your 
dwellings,  to  invite  capital  into  the  State  by  wise  kgisla* 
tion,  and  foster  by  liberal  laws  all  those  great  interests 
which  add  to  the  wealth  of  a  people.  You  are  annually 
•ending  to  market  over  your  railroads  thousands  of  barrels 
of  flour,  and  in  every  barrel  of  flour  a  portion  of  your  aoil^ 
If  this  depletion  is  continued,  and  nothing  is  returned  to 
that  soil  for  the  exhaustion  constantly  made  by  your  draftSt 
your  lands  in  a  lew  years  will  present  the  same  sterile  ap« 
pearaiice  of  those  of  old  Virginia.  You  already  begin  to 
complain  of  the  failure  of  your  wheat  crop — that  you  can* 
not  raise  on  an  average  more  than  fifteen  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  scarcely  that  amount;  whereas,  your  soil  should 
be  made  capable  of  producing  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels 
to  the  acre*  Sixty  bushels  is  frequently  raised  in  England 
to  the  acre,  upon  that  soil  that  has  been  tilled  for  oenturies. 
Your  climate  is  more  favorable  than  theirs,  unless  certain 
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fertiliziDg  properties  are  derived  from  their  atmosphere, 
iDfiuenced  by  the  ocean. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  single  crop  of  thirty-five 
bushels  of  wheat,  taken  from  an  acre  of  ground,  with  two 
tons  of  straw,  extracts  from  the  soil  at  the  same  time  277 
lbs.  of  mineral  substances,  in  the  following  proportion: 
«ilica,  170  lbs.;  potash,  40  lbs.;  phosphoric  acid,  80  lbs.; 
lime,  16  lbs.;  magnesia,  10  lbs.;  sulphuric  acid,  8  lbs.,  and 
soda,  8  lbs. 

B.  F.  Johnstone,  ec'itor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer,  says 
truly,  that  "  ten  crops  of  the  same  grain  would  carry  off 
-a  ton  of  these  valtiable  minerals  from  each  acre;  while,  ac- 
•cording  to.  the  usual  plan  of  cultivation,  not  a  pound  woold 
have  been  added  to  it,  and  no  effort  having  been  made  by 
increasing  the  depth  of  the  soil,  or  otherwise,  to  make  np 
the  loss,  by  putting  it  in  a  cond.ition  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  elemente — is  it  strange  that  we  so  often  hear  of  farms 
which  once  produced  thirty  or  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  being  now  worn  out,  and  their  possessors  mowing 
away  in  search  of  new  land,  to  which  the  depleting  pro- 
cess has  not  yet  been  applied,  but  which  they  are  quite 
•competent  to  commence  and  carry  on,  ad  infinitnm" 

Chemical  analysis  of  wheat  informs  us  that  silica  pre- 
dominates in  the  straw;  that  potash  and  phosphoric  aoid 
exists  in  very  large  quantities  in  the  berry,  and  that  lime 
is  found  both  in  the  straw  ,and  the  grain.  The  question 
nnturally  arises,  "What  constitutes  our  best  wheat  soil? 
What  are  the  best  manures?  How  should  they  be  applied? 
What  method  of  cultivation  should  be  adopted  to  renovate 
the  soil  and  enable  it  to  produce  the  greatest  yield  of 
wheat? 

This  leading  staple  of  commerce  always  commands  cash 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Its  value  fluctuates  like  aU 
other  commodities.  The  wheat  harvest  is  annually  regard* 
-ed  with  fearful  anxiety  by  all  classes.  Its  failure,  more 
4ihan  any  other  productions,  affects  the  prices  of  other  com- 
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modities,  and  frequently  deranges  the  currency.  Altbongb 
wheat  is  prodaced  in  almost  every  latitude  except  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  tropics,  yet  experience  sup- 
ports the  painful  fact  that  good  wheat  producing  soils  are 
yearly  diminishing.  Winter  wheat  is  now  seldom  attemp- 
ted to  be  raised  in  any  qoantity  east  of  Ooondnga  coun- 
ty, in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  formerly  large  crops^ 
were  obtained.  The  quantity  raised  in  the  famous  Gene- 
see region,  with  all  their  judicious  tillage,  is  annually  de- 
creasing. A  large  portion  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin, 
are  found  to  be  ill  adapted  to  the  successful  culture  of  win- 
ter wheat. 

Consequently,  without  any  foreign  demand,  takipg  into 
consideration  our  rapid  increase  in  population,  and  the 
narrow  breadth  of  spil  devoted  to  wheat  culture,  can  there 
be  much  doubt  but  what  this  important  staple  will  contin-^ 
ue  to  command  remunerative  prices?  The  crop  of  last 
year  was  exhausted  before  harvest.  Scarcely  ever  were 
the  grain  m;^rkets  so  destitute  of  flour  as  Tit  the  present' 
harvest,  and  although  the  wheat  is  of  superior  quality,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  an  average  yield  per  acre  has  been 
obtained.  As  farmers  are  generally  able  to  hold  their 
wheat,  it  seems  to  us  the  increasing  demand  for  home  con- 
sumption must  increase  the  price.  Few  farmers  are  wil- 
ling to  sell  their  wheat  less  than  one  dollar  per  bushel. 
With  the  increased  facilities  of  getting  it  to  market,  one 
dollar  per  bushel  can  be  as  well  paid  now  as  75  cents  be- 
fore the  construction  of  the  railroad.  All  writers  on  ag- 
riculture have  mentioned  clay  soils  as  the  best  adapted  to* 
the  culture  of  wheat.  Is  this  true  ?  Silica,  one  of  the 
most  important  ingredients  entering  into  the  straw  of 
wheat,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  sileXj  meaning  flint. 
In  agricultural  chemistry,  silica  is  synonymous  with  sand.. 
Hence  our, sandy  soils  and  gravelly  L  ams,  abounding  in 
silica  should  be  better  adapted  to  wheat  than  argillaceous 
soils.     Our  oak  openings,  as  a  general  thing,  abound  in  a. 
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flandy  ioi).  So  far  as  mj  observation  extends,  wheat  ii 
generally  better  on  tbe  openings  than  on  lands  heaTiIy 
timbered  with  beech  and  maple,  as  the  latter  is  more  ior 
olined  to  clay.  It  is  very  qnestionable  whether  the  prai- 
rie or  even  the  bnrr-oak  soils  will  constitute  as  dnrable 
land  for  wheat  as  the  white-oak.  Tbey  do  not  seem  to 
contain  as  mnch  sand  or  silica,  notwithstanding  they  have 
as  yet  proved  to  be  our  most  prod  active  soils.  This  is 
probably  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  humus  found  in 
them.  While  they  are  better  adapted  to  the  production 
of  corn,  we  are  unwilling  to  denominate  them  as  tbe  most 
durable  wheat  soils.  The  white-openings  predominate  in 
this  county,  consequently,  you  have  one  of  the  best  natu- 
ral soils  for  the  production  ot  wheat.  You  can  add  to 
their  natural  fertility  by  the  application  of  such  manures 
AS  contain  the  ingredients  found  by  chemical  analysis  to 
be  requisite  for  wheat.  By  keepiog  stock  and  returning 
.  the  straw  to  tbe  land  in  the  shape  of  barnyard  manurOi 
the  quantity  of  silica  can  be  kept  good  and^even  increased. 
So  far  as  any  chemical  analysis  of  our  sandy  soils,  has  come 
under  my  observation,  they  have  been  found  to  be  defi- 
cient in  potash,  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients  en- 
tering into  the  berry  of  wheat.  Save  your  ashes,  and  ap- . 
ply  them  to  your  lands.  You  must  have  frequently  no- 
ticed in  putting  a  new  piece  of  ground  into  wheat,  that 
wherever  a  log  heap. has  been  burned,  the  wheat  is  always 
better  upon  that  spot  than  any  other  portion  of  the  field. 
Bone  dust  abounds  in  phosphoric  acid^  and  is  a  valuable 
top-dressing  in  wheat.  Lime  imparts  vigor  to  the  straw 
and  grain.  A  large  qu^^ntity  of  lime  is  contained  in  leach- 
ed ashes,  hence  they  should  be  liberally  used,  when  ob- 
tainable. Some  have  doubted  whether  the  application  of 
plaster  materially  benefitted  wheat.  From  the  sulphuric 
acid  contained  in  plaster,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what 
its  use  imparts  a  benefit,  although  it  is  not  as  great  and 
perceptible  as  when  applied  to  clover. 
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If  all  the  mioeral  fiabetaDces  entering  into  the  oompori- 
•tion  of  wheat  cannot  be  obtained  and  returned  to  the  8oil| 
you  can  save  and  add  materiiilly  to  the  quantity  of  yo^ir 
barnjard  manure  by  com  posting  with  muck  and  vegetable 
moulds*  It  id  believed  the  marches  will  prove  to  be  our 
mots't  valuable  landi^,  when  properly  draioed,  conatituting 
good  meadows  and  affording  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
muck,  abounding  in  marl  and  decayed  vegetable  substan- 
ces, which  when  exposed  to  the,  atmosphere  a  few  months 
and  iijcorporutt  d  with  our  naridy  noilSf  must  necessarily 
greatly  add  U)  their  fHrtilitv.  It*  so,  nature  has  bountiful- 
ly supplied  ud  with  iuexU/iustibie  manure  beds  more  dura- 
ble and  valuable  than  the  guano  inlands  of  foreign  lands. 
Muck  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  upon  vegetation,  be- 
cause it  loosens  the  soil  by  the  development  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  possesses  the  power  of  attracting  water  from  the 
air,  and  of  retaining  it  for  a  long  time,  and  by  means  of  the 
acids  contained  in  it,  it  is  able  to  extract  ammonia  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  also  from  mauure,  when  composted  with  it. 
Simon  Brown,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  who  has  had 
much  experieuce  in  the  use  of  muck,  says  ''  there  is  no 
danger  of  error  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  ashes  mingled 
with  muck,  ouly  that  in  most  cases  it  will  be  likely  to  be 
too  small.  About  103  bushels  of  muck  make  a  cord  ;  and 
if  to  this  could  be  added  fi%  e  bushels  of  unleached  ashes, 
and  12  IcaJs  of  about  34  bushels  each,  were  to  bo  ap- 
plied to  an  acre,  the  effect  would  be  plainly  perceptible 
on  any  crop  in  a  favorable  seasoo. 

With  such  a  dressing  as  this,  and  what  manures  could 
be  spared  from  the  barn,  together  with  a  thorough,  system 
of  cultivation!  even  the  poorest  lands  would  soon  produce 
permanently  remunerative  crops;  and  once  in  this  condi- 
tion, it  is  an  easy  matter  to  .keep  them  so.  Another  merit 
of  this  great  gift  of  Nature  is  that  it  not  only  retains  ifs 
good  qualities  within  itself,  though  exposed  to  the  ele- 
tnents,  but  possesses  the  wonderful  power  of  tempering 
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all  other  soils  and  briogiog  them  into  activity,  sometimes 
by  its  attractious  from  the  atmosphere,  or  by  yielding  up 
its  own  virtues  to  the  roots  which  freely  traverse  it,  and 
agaiu  by  the  mechanical  iuflaences  it  exerts  upon  the 
whole  mass,  where  it  is  iotrodaced.  When,  therefore, 
muck  is  applied  to  stiff,  clayey  lands,  it  still  produces  those 
desired  ret^ults  which  euable  the  farmer  to  cultivate  them 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  first  operation  on  clayey 
lands,  however,  munt  be  thorough  drainage;  for  it  is  time 
and  money  wasted  to  attempt  their  amelioration  with  any- 
thing HO  long  as  ck)ld  spring  water  is  permitted  to  run  over 
the  surface,  or  to  stand  permanently  a  few  inches  below  it. 
Mnck  should  be  dug  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost, 
sun  and  rain,  so  that  its  particles  will  easily  crumble  to 
pieces,  before  it  is  applied  to  the  soil.  As  to  the  quantity 
of  muck  to  be  applied  to  the  acre,  this  depends  so  much 
upon  the  circumstances  of  each  acre,  that  no  definite  rule 
can  be  laid  down  as  a  guide." 

The  ladiep,  who  add  interest  to  these  exhibitions  by  their 
fine  display  of  flowers,  are  more  or  Uss  in  the  habit  of 
using  muck  around  their  roses,  plants,  strawberry  and 
flower-beds,  and  will  sustain  Mr«  Brown  in  his  estimate  of 
the  virtues  of  this  inestimable  fertilizer.  Aside  from  the 
use  of  muck,  you  have  anotoer  valuable  fertilizer,  of  which 
you  generally  avail  yourselves — clover.  You  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  dispensed  with  the  naked  fallow,  and  usually 
.plow  under  a  clover  lea  for  a  wheat  crop.  When  clover 
is  plowed  under,  the  ground  should  be  kept  free  of  weeds 
and  grass  by  the  subsequent  usa  of  the  gang-plow  or  wheel 
cultivator  until  seeded. 

It  may  not  always  b«  convenient  to  turn  under  a  clover 
Bod  for  wheat,  but  in  cultivating  th:?  fallow,  deep  plowing 
and  a  thoruujih  pulveriziifion  of  the  soil,  bringing  up  new 
mineral  :^nbr^rarJCes,  and  expor^ii.g  the  soil  to  the  action  of 
the  atmoHphert*,  should  hot,  he  De^ltioted. 

The  system  of  tillage  inculcated  by  Jethro  TuU  more 
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than  a  ceotnry  ago,  was  the  naked  fallow,  frequent  plow- 
ing, and  a  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil  to  a  great 
depth,  so  as  to  pernait  the  roots  of  wheat  and  other  plants 
to  penetrate  the  soil  to  snch  a  depth  as  their  nature  de- 
manded. He,  however,  before  his  death,  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  a  constant  snccession  of  the  same  crop  coold  not 
be  advantageously  produced  on  the  same  soil  by  merely 
Seep  plowing  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  it  without  the 
application  of  manure,  without  returning  something  to  the 
■oil  to  replenish  the  exhaustion.  Modem  husbatdryhas 
demonstrated  that  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  and  the 
application  of  animal,  mineral  or  vegetable  manure,  such 
and  in  such  quantities  as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  plants  require,  can  alone  increase 
and  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  selecting  clean  and 
the  best  variety  of  seed.  As  long  as  white  wheat  brings  16 
cents  per  bushel  more  than  Mediterranean,  and  as  a  gen- 
eral thin^  yields  more  to  the  acre,  is  it  good  policy  to  aban- 
don the  Soules,  the  blue-stem,  the  Hutchinson  and  flinti 
noted  varieties  of  white  wheat,  unless  compelled  by  the 
midge  or  Hessian  fly? 

With  more  caution  in  selecting  a  choice  variety  of  some 
of  the  white  wheat,  and  by  brining  and  rolling  the  seed  in 
lime,  it  is  believed  they  can  continue  to  be  successfully 
raised.  We  have  not  as  yet  been  seriously  troubled  in 
this  county  with  the  midge,  sometimes  erroneously  called 
the  weevil,  a  small  insect,  that  makes  its  depredations  in 
the  head  of  the  wheat  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  We  have 
our  advocates  of  thick  and  thin  sowing,  of  the  broadcast 
and  drill  method.  One  and  a  half  bushels  is  the  medium 
quantity  usually  sowed  in  Michigan.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  germinating 
properties  of  many  of  the  kernels  by  the  threshing  ma- 
chine and  the  ravages  of  the  insects,  it  seems  to  us  that 
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less  than  this  quantity  ahould  not  in  no  instance  be  sowed 
to  the  acre. 

The  Egyptians,  who  early  cultivated  wheat,  obtained 
brge  yields.  The  soil  was  annually  renovated  by  the 
overflowiug  of  the  Nile.  More  than  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  27th 
chapter  and  Tth  verse  of  Ezekiel,  that  different  varietiei 
existed,  and  interchanges  of  seed  were  made,  for 'it  is  st(i- 
ted  that  "Judah  traded  in  wheat  of  Minninth.^ 

By  some,  winter  wheat  is  said  not  to  exist  in  a  wild 
state,  and  a  lE^rench  botanist  has  lately  discovered  that 
wheat  can  be  produced  by  the  careful  cultivation  of  • 
grass  called  Egilops,  found  growing  wild  upon  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  By  others,  from  the  passages 
in  the  3d  chapter,  19th  verse  of  Genesis,  "  In  the  sweat  of 
thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  and  3d  chapter,  19th  versa, 
''And  he  (Lot)  made  them  a  feast,  and  did  bake  unleavened 
bread,  and  they  did  eat,"  it  is  inferred  that  it  was  coeval 
with  creation. 

Columella  and  Pliny,  Roman  writers,  describe  the  vari- 
ous varieties  of  wheat  existing  in  their  times.  If  we  are 
indebted  to  the  old  world  for  the  introduction  of  wheat, 
the  debt  may  be  considered  cancelled  by  our  furnishing 
them  with  the  potato,  maize  and  tobacco  plants.  These 
plants  were  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  the  new  world,  and 
were-  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Europe  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  who  found  them  growing  wild  and  cultivated 
by  the  aborigines  of  this  country. 

Farmers  of  Calhoun,  you  are  bountifully  blessed  with  a 
genial  climate  and  fertile  soil,  with  institutions  of  learning) 
and  laws  of  your  own  making.  You  are  bound  by  no  feu- 
dal tenure.  By  no  law  of  primogeniture  does  the  eldest  son 
inherit  your  landed  possessions.  Intestates  are  distributed 
equally  among  the  heirs-at-law.  Ton  have  wisely  provided 
by  the  revised  constitution  that  no  lease  or  grant,  hereaf- 
ter, of  agricultural  land  for  a  longer  period  than  twelvt 
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years,  reserving  any  rent  or  service  of  any  kind,  shall  be. 
valid.  By  the  same  organic  law,  the  persoiial  property  of 
every  resident  of  the  State,  to  be  designated  by  law  to  the 
amount  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  sale  on  execution  or  any  other  process  of  an;^ 
court  issued  for  collection  of  any  debt  contracted  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  every  homestead  oi 
not  more  than  forty  acres  of  land,  and  the  dwelling  house 
thereon,  not  exceeding  in  value  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  is 
likewise  exempt. 

These  exemption  laws  have  been  found  to  inure  as  muph 
to  the  interest  of  the  commercial  man  as  to  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer.  The  credit  system  has  been  lessened,  and  is 
no  longer  an  incubus  pressing  you  down.  Your  crops  are 
no  longer  mortgaged  in  advance  to  the  merchant.  Beady- 
pay  is  the  new  order  of  things,  and  you  buy  where  you 
can  purchase  the  cheapest,  acting  upon  the  principle  that 
there  is  no  friendship  in  trade.  So,  entirely  independent, 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  continue  to  place  your- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  the  brokers.  Your  wool  clip  has 
been  purchased  with  the  bills  of  Eastern  specie-paying 
banks,  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  agents,  and  by  them 
deposited,  in  most  instances,  with  brokers.  How  little 
Eastern  money  is  now  in  circulation.  As  flour  is  sold 
in  the  markets  of  the  Eastern  States,  your  wheat,  like 
your  wool,  should  command  the  specie,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Our  circulation  at  present  is  composed  chiefly  of 
bills  on  the  banks,  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  ;  you  are  told 
that  the  circulation  of  these  banks  are  secured  by  the 
deposit  of  State  Stocks.  These  stocks  are  more  or  less 
depreciated  and  fluctuating ;  and  if  there  was  in  reality 
any  certainty  of  the  banks  redeeming  thcfr  bills  in  specie 
when  presented,  their  k  cation  is  inaccessible  to  you  for 
all  practical  purposes,  situate  in  some  remote  corner  of  a 
distant  State,  and  kept,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  any 
banking  office,  more  than  likely  in  some  saw-mill.    Who 
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ever  heard  of  a  bill  holder  of  any  of  these  Western  banks 
obtainiofi^  the  specie  on  the  bills  at  the  coaoter  of  the 
banking  office?  And  by  the  law  of  Illinois,  the  banks  are 
not  obliged  to  pay  specie  under  ten  da^s  after  presenta- 
tion ;  if  they  then  refase,  the  bill-holder  is  compelled  to 
resort  to  a  tedions  process  of  collection.  If  a  bank  fails, 
yon  mnst  submit  to  the  loss,  and  take  whatever  the  backer 
18  willing  to  give  yon  for  this  irresponsible,  and  to  a  great 
extent,  worthless  currency.  The  Michigan  Central  BaO- 
road  refuse  to  take  it  for  freight,— except  the  bills  of  the 
State  Stock  Bank,  which,  by  special  arrangement,  I  unde^ 
stand  are  received  at  this  depot  for  the  present, — and  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Detroit  have  repudiated  it  to  a  certain 
extent.  And  why  should  you  continue  to  receive  it  for 
your  produce?  Let  us  all  refuse  to  take  a  dollar  of  it,  and 
it  will  soon  disappear  from  our  midst,  and  its  circulation 
l>e  supplied  with  a  Bound  specie-paying  currency.  The 
rate  of  exchange  on  New  York  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
its  depreciation,  and  that  it  is  not  such  a  currency  as  the 
farmer  wants  to  put  in  his  pocket  and  sleep  on  over  night 
Bought  wit  is  the  best  if  not  paid  for  too  dear.  From  your 
experience  with  the  wild  cat  banks  and  those  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  the  latter  purporting,  like  the  Western  billi 
now  in  circulation,  to  be  secured  by  State  Stocks,  we 
should  think  you  had  been  taught  a  sufficient  lesson  to 
dispense  with  any  caution  from  us,  and  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present. 

The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire^  and  the  product  of 
labor  should  be  exchanged  for  a  fair  equivalent.  Labor 
is  the  source  of  wealth,  and  whether  regarded  as  manual, 
physical,  mental,  animal  or  mechanical,  is  the  basis  of  all 
prosperity  and  improvement. 

You  have  an  important  mission  to  fuI611 ;  occupying  a 
leading  position  in  society,  and  engaged  in  the  highest  and 
most  important  of  all  pursuits,  the  maDufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests  are  dependent  on  yoU. 
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As  yon  prosper,  so  flonrisb  all  other  interests.  With 
ibis  vast  respoDsibility  resting  upon  your  effirts  as  a  class 
in  tbe  commnnity,  it  behooves  you  to  pnsh  on  in  the  glori- 
ons  work  of  improvement.  The  agricultural  progress 
made  in  this  county  since  its  first  settlement,  in  April 
1831,  is  truly  astonishing,  and  can  only  be  partially  appre* 
ciated  by  the  fine  display  here  exhibited  of  your  cereal, 
yegetable  and  fruit  products,  by  the  display  of  your  ani* 
mals  of  the  most  desirable  breeds,  and  your  agricultural 
implements. 

To  fully  appreciate  that  progress,  one  needs  to  traverse 
the  entire  county  and  behold  tbe  log  cabin  removed  for  the 
neat  and  comfortable  dwelling,  the  barns  and  out-buildings 
filled  with  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  extensive  enclosures, 
requiring  miles  upon  miles  of  fences, — the  orchard  loaded 
with  fVuit,  tbe  removal  of  tbe  stumps  and  stones,  so  as  to 
use  those  great  labor  saving  machines — the  mower  and 
reaper.  As  there  are  a  number  of  patents  of  these  ma- 
chines, y<  u  will  be  importuned  by  the  agent  of  each  to 
buy  his  machine.  You  may  have  witnessed  a  trial  of 
some  of  the  diflftjrent  machines,  and  therefore  are  enabled 
to  judge  for  yourselves  which  machine  suits  you  best.  If 
I  was  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  combined  ma- 
chine, I  should  prefer  the  Ohio  Mower  and  Reaper,  manu- 
factured by  by  E.  Ball,  of  Canton,  Ohio. 

These  annual  Fairs  have  become  general,  and  are  to  be 
regarded  as  among  the  fixed  in8titutions  of  our  land,  re- 
oogiiizf  d  by  law  and  sustained  by  individual  generosity,  as 
well  as  by  taxation. 

The  amount,  however,  each  county  is  authorized  by  law 
to  raise,  being  not  less  than  one-fortieth  nor  more  than 
one-tenth  of  one  mill  on  tbe  dollar  on  the  assessment  roll 
of  the  county,  would  be  of  little  avail  towards  sustaining 
the  prosperity  of  these  societies,  were  individual  enter- 
prise and  liberality  withheld.  Judges  may  err  in  award* 
ing  premiums,  articles  of  decided  merit  may  be  overlooked. 
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partiality  in  favor  of  the  owner,  when  known,  may  be 
exhibited  by  the  committee,  and  exert  a  bad  infliiencey 
dissatisfyiDg  worthy  competitors.  All  canse  of  censure 
should,  if  there  ever  was  any,  cease  to  exist.  An  exhibi- 
tor may  be  disappointed  in  not  receiving  a  premium,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  his  neighbor  excelled  him.  This, 
rather  than  being  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  should  stimu- 
late him  to  endeavor  to  excel  his  neighbor  the  next  year. 

The  Greeks  had  their  Olympic  games,  and  the  Romans 
their  Satumalian  festivals.  Warlike  in  their  disposition^ 
the  genius  of  the  ancients  exhibits  itself  in  chantin;^  the 
prfkises  of  their  heroes.  We,  as  a  nation,  delight  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  rather  than  in  the  fortunes  of  war.  These, 
exhibitions  of  industry  tend  to  form  our  national  character. 
Their  utility  consists  in  not  only  exerting  an  honest  zeal 
to  excel  in  everything  useful  or  ornamental  that  may  con- 
tribute to  our  comforts,  our  pleasures,  or  tastes,  creating 
a  worthy  spirit  of  emulation,  and  aiding  in  developing  our 
resources,  they  give  a  tone  and  character  to  society. 

The  historian,  in  writing  the  history  of  this  country,  in 
tracing  its  progress  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures  and 
commerce,  and  noticing  the  amusements  of  the  people, 
odnnot  well  overlook  the  important  bearing  these  festivals 
have  OH  these  branches  of  industry. 

The  most  conspicuous  chapter  in  the  history  of  Yictoria, 
whose  domestic  virtues  add  lustre  to  her  reign  and  consti- 
tute her  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  her  sex,  is  that 
of  the  Wobld's  Faib.  That  grand  panorama  of  the  indus- 
try of  all  nations,  where  the  inventive  genius  and  skill  of 
the  artisan  of  every  clime  were  exhibited,  showing  the 
progressive  improvement  since  Tubal  Gain,  the  first  arti- 
ficer in  brass  and  iron,  had,  and  is  even  yet  exerting  an 
influence  more  beneficial  in  its  effects  than  any  other  event 
in  her  illustrious  reign.  During  the  exhibition  the  cohorts 
of  Mars  were  driven  away  by  Geres  and  Minerva  and  their 
attendants  of  industry  and  wisdom.    What  a  contrast  does 
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that  Crystal  Palace,  filled  with  emblems  of  peace  atid  in- 
dustry, present  to  the  old  time-worn  Tower,  that  relic  of 
tyrrany,  treachery  and  oppression,  converted  from  a  prison 
into  an  armory  ;  it  contains,  beside  the  regalia  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  the  arms  of  the  various  kings,  nobles,  generals 
and  admirals  who  have  carried  the  standard  of  St.  George 
around  the  globe.  In  gazing  upon  the  trophies  of  war  and 
various  implements  ot  destruction  used  by  the  many  con- 
quered nations,  there  exhibited,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
pride — of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

An  American,  as  he  looks  upon  the  scene  and  contem- 
plates the  power  of  the  British  government,  upon  whose 
possessions  the  sun  never  sets,  has  no  sad  recollections,  no 
'  memory's  tear  to  shed,  for  the  American  E^gle  and  Stara 
and  Stripes  are  not  among  the  trophies,  and  never  will  be, 
so  long  as  they  are  guarded  by  an  independent  yeomanry. 
Let  us  leave  the  Tower,  with  all  its  sad  recollections  and 
mournful  tales,  and  re-enter  the  Crystal  Palace,  for  in  bo 
doing  we  have  a  little  Western  pride. 

The  vast  multitude,  composed  of  all  nations  and  speak- 
ing the  various  languages,  are  busy  treading  the  various 
avf^nues  and  occasionally  stopping  before  the  different 
apartments  allotted  to  each  nation,  to  admire  some  rare 
specimen  of  sculpture  or  statuary,  some  choice  painticg, 
or  the  exquisite  fabrics  of  woolen  and  silk  manufacture, 
or  so  rue  beautiful  and  t  ostly  article,  enriched  by  the  em- 
broidery and  needle-work  of  the  delicate  female  hand  ;  or 
it  m^y  be  the  diamonds  and  precious  stones  of  the  lapida- 
ry, or  the  curious  workmanship  of  the  jeweller  excites  and 
rivets  their  attention,  until  the  mind  becomes  satiated  with 
the  beauties,  the  splendor  and  excellence  of  the  works  of 
art,  and  longs  for  things^useful  rather  than  ornamental. 

The  gold  medals,  the  highest  rewards  of  merit  to  be 
distributed,  were  few,  and  only  to  be  awarded  to  such  per- 
sons as  exhibited  articles  of  decided  merit,  of  great  public 
utility,  or  of  rare  ingenious  workmanship.     When  it  is 
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recollected  that  of  all  tbe  articles  exhibited  by  the  oiti- 
zeD8  of  the  United  States,  only  two  of  our  citizens  received 
that  medal,  yoa  can  the  better  jodge  how  sparingly  they 
were  awarded. 

At  this  juncture  in  the  progress  of  the  exhibition,  when 
the  public  mind  was  satiated  with  the  masterly  skill  of 
the  artist  and  costly  fabrics  of  the  loom,  McCormick,  of 
Illinois,  brought  forward  his  Reaper,  and  putting  it  to  a 
thorough  trial  in  the  harvest  fields  of  Old  England,  where 
nothing  but  the  sickle  and  cradle  had  for  centuries  been 
nsed,  the  shouts  of  triumphant  success  as  they  went  up 
from  the  assembled  thousands,  showed  plainly  that  the 
public  mind  was  satisfied,  that  the  W^orld's  Fair  had  not 
proved  a  failure,  that  something  useful,  of  decided  merit 
had  been  found.  That  was  a  proud /lay  for  America.  The 
nations  of  the  world  had  now  found  something  to  fill  np 
the  vacant  space  allotted  to  the  United  States. 

The  other  gold  medal  was  received  by  the  late  Mr.  Burt, 
a  citizen  of  Michigan,  for  his  solar  compass.  The  con* 
Btruction  of  a  compass  so  adjusted  as  to  prevent  the  infla- 
ence  of  mineral  attraction  upon  the  needle  had  long  been 
a  desideratum  with  scientific  men.  Accuracy  of  survey 
could  not  be  made  of  land  abounding  in  iron  ore  with  the 
old  compass.  In  attempting  to  survey  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula pf  this  State,  the  defects  of  the  old  compass  were 
made  strikingly  apparent. 

While  the  mathematicians  and  savans  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  the  old  world,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  couotry, 
had  been  unable  to  remedy  the  defect,  it  was  left  to  the 
humble  genius  of  one  of  our  own  citizens  to  perfect  that 
instrument,  which  is  of  great  value  and  service  to  yon^ 
farmers,  as  upon  the  accuracy  of  survey  depends  the  per- 
fection of  the  boundary  of  your  lands. 

Necessity  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  invention.  The  mod- 
ern  improved  system  of  husbandry  is  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  to  the  many  improvements  in  the  implements  of 
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Agricaltare.  They  have  greatly  facilitated  the  labor  of  . 
the  husband mao*  One  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  took 
in  the  field  was  made  by  a  New  England  f-irmer,  and  is 
said  not  to  have  been  originally  patented.  The  horse-rake 
coald  not  now  be  dispensed  with  any  more  than  the  thresh- 
ing  machine,  or  the  mower  and  reaper. 

Of  the  nnmeroas  patents  issued  weekly  from  the  Patent 
Office,  few  only  stand  oat  in  bold  relief,  and  are  of  great 
public  utility.  There  are  only  a  few  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries in  science  that  have,  and  continue  to  confer  last- 
ing  benefit  upon  the  human  race,  and  mark  the  prog-reM 
of  the  age.  The  inventors  and  discoverers  hnve  generally 
be(*n  men  of  humble  origin',  self-made  and  self-taught,  and 
have  not  in  their  life-time  derived  much  pecunairy  aid 
compared  with  the  inestimable  benefits  they  have  conler- 
red  on  mankind.  The  world  in  it«  admiration  of  military 
glory  and  of  the  eloquence  of  the  rontrum,  is  more  apt  to 
regard  as  great  men,  the  conquering  hero  and  the  success- 
ful statesman,  and  overlook  the  merits  of  the  ingenious 
mechanic  and  scientific  men,  who  are  the  true  benefactors 
of  the  human  race.  Columbus  made  known  the  New 
World  to  the  Old ;  yet  Columbus  was  treated  with  neg- 
lect, and  was  not  permitted  even  the  honor  of  giving  bis 
name  to  the  continent  he  discovered,  and  how  seldom  is 
his  name  mentioned  to  that  of  Knpoleon. 
.  Galileo,  only  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  exploded 
the  false  theory  of  the  ancient  astronomers,  and  revealed 
and  explained  the  motion  of  tbe  earth  and  the  other  plan- 
ets around  the  sun. 

Yet  Galileo,  in  1633,  was  cited  before  the  Inquisition  at 
Rome  to  answer  to  tbe  charge  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  for 
his  scientific  discoveries.  Persecuted  and  subjected  to 
torture,  imprisoned,  broken  by  age  and  infirmity,  h»  at 
leugth  ]pielded,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  compelled  by 
this  Holy  inquisition  to  renounce  his  theories,  he  is  said  to 
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have  stamped  his  foot  and  whispered  to  a  friend,  "ydU 
does  move."  Sir  laaac  Newton  eabseqnently  confiraed  the 
theory  of  GalUeo,  calculated  the  distances  of  the  earth 
and  other  planets  from  the  sun  and  from  each  other  It  is 
gaid  the  simple  fall  of  an  apple  from  a  tree,  saggeated  a 
tram  of  thought  to  the  mind  of  thid  great  philosopher  that 
unfolded  to  his  intellect  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  enabled 
him  to  perfect  his  system,  or  rather  to  explain  the  tme 
laws  which  govern  the  Universe. 

Lieutenant  Maury,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  in  his 
investigations  of  the  laws  which  inflaence  and  govern  the 
currents  of  the  ocean,  has  done  much  for  navigation  and 
commerce.  The  meterological  observations  instituted 
throughout  our  extensive  country,  is  doing  much  for  the 
cause  of  agriculture. 

Astronomy  and  science,  however  much  they  may  have 
accomplished,  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  entirely  dispel 
the  popular  belief  in  lunar  influences.    The  moon,  like 
comets,  is  still  by  many  supposed  to  preside  over  haman 
maladies,  and  exert  a  variety  of  influences  on  the  weather 
on  animals,  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  upon  organised' 
nature.    Each  almanac  is  considered  imperfect  unless  it  is 
prefaced  with  a  human  skeleton,  •containing  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  and  popular  delusion  still  persists  in  consulting 
that  image  to  ascertain  the  proper  time  for  sowing,  plant- 
ing, harvesting,  felling  timber,  weaning  animals,  and  even 
the  Waltons  of  the  rod  tell  us  it  is  no  use  to  engage  in  the 
sport  of  fishing  unless  the  sign  is  right. 

The  extent  of  this  prevalence  in  the  belief  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moon,  among  all  nations,  induced  M.  Arago,  of 
France,  to  make  a  series  of  observations,  and  note  the  dif- 
ferent phases  and  changes  of  the  moon  for  a  series  of  years- 
and  the  result  of  his  observations  was,  that  there  was  no 
discoverable  connection  between  the  change  of  the  moon 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  rain  and  drought  to  justify  the 
popular  belief.   Dr.  G.  Emerson,  of  Philadelphia,  likewise 
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by  a  series  of  obses^ations,  says  :  ''As  to  the  notion  of 
Innar  iDflaence  on  disease,  which  still  coaots  nameroa^ 
partisans,  I  regard  it  as  upon  precisely  the  same  footiog  as 
the  exploded  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the  stars,  so  loDg  and 
stoutly  maintained."  I  look  upon  it  clearly  as  demonstra- 
ble Upon  established  philosopical  principles, — First,  that 
vet  and  dry  weather  are  matters  regulated  solely  by 
changes  of  temperature,  over  which  the  moon  has  no  con- 
trol. The  rays  of  the  moon  have  been  concentrated  by 
powerful  lenses  and  the  largest  reflectors,  and  thrown 
upon  that  most  delicate  test  of  heat^  the  diffarential  ther- 
mometer, without  any  indication  of  their  effect  in  raising 
the  temperature. 

Secondly,  That  the  mutual  influence  exerted  between 
the  earth  and  moon,  as  shown  in  the  ocean  and  atmos- 
pheric tides,  depends  upon  the  play  of  another  and  en- 
tirely distinct  principle,  namely,  gravitation  or  attraction. 

Thirdly,  That  most,  if  not  all  of  the  effects  upon  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  popularly  ascribed  to  the  action 
of  the  moon,  are  to  be  traced  to  natural  agencies  entirely 
independent  of  this  satellite. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  consulting  the  almanac  to  ascer- 
tain the  change  of  the  moon,  so  as  to  judge  of  the  future 
state  of  the  weather,  let  us  provide  ourselves  with  a  ther- 
mometer and .  barometer — instruments  based  upon  scien- 
tific principles.  By  law  of  Congress,  or  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  every  national  vessel  is  furnish«ed 
with  a  barometer,  and  many  a  commander,  on  consulting 
the  instrument,  harbeen  forewarned  of  the  approach  of 
storms,  and  thereby  enabled  to  provide  for  the  contingen- 
cy by  remaining  in  port,  making  harbor,  or  if  at  sea,  by 
putting  his  ship  in  a  condition  to  ride  out  the  gale. 

The  discovery  of  the  manner  of  the  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  human  system,  by  Harvey,  and  the  use  of  the  virus 
of  cow-pox  in  vaccination,  as  a  preventative  of  the  small- 
pox by  Jenner,  accomplished  much  for  materia  medica» 
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If  chemical  science  in  the  preparation  of  mineral  and 
vegetable  substances  has  accomplished  much,  and  enabled 
the  modern  school  of  physicians  more  snccessfolly  to  alle- 
viate aud  care  the  varions  diseases  to  which  the  human 
system  is  subject,  chemistry  has  been  equally  essential  in 
the  analysis  of  soil  and  the  products  of  the  earth,  thoa 
-enabling  the  scientific  agriculturist  to  cultivate  his  land 
upon  new  principles. 

We  have  heretofore  remarked  that  of  all  the  many  in- 
ventions and  discoveries,  only  a  few  have  exerted  a  great 
and  lasting  benefit,  and  on  the  present  occasion  it  may  be 
excusable  to  allude  to  a  few  which  suggest  themselves  as 
having  produced  wonderful  changes,  and  materially  tend- 
.  ed  to  develop  the  resources  and  wealth  of  nations,  or 
administered  in  an  universal  degree  to  our  comfort  and 
tastes. 

The  manufacturing  interest  of  this  country  is  of  im* 
mense  value.  In  the  New  Eogland  States  it  is  the  pre- 
dominating interest ;  and  in  England  it  has  grown  to  sndi 
a  magnitude  that  if  essentially  interrupted  or  destroyed^ 
it  would  effect  the  vitality  of  the  nation  itself.  Yet  it 
could  never  have  attained  its  present  importance  had  it 
not  been  for  the  invention  of  the  spinning  jenny  and  ootr 
ton  gin. 

Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning 
jenny,  commenced  life  a  poor  barber.  He  first  took  out 
his  patent  in  1769  ;  and  instead  of  spending  his  time  in 
fruitless  endeavors  to  sell  the  use  of  his  right  to  others,  he 
erected  a  large  manufacturicg  estahlifthment,  so  that  his 
property  at  Crawford  Bridge,  in  1792,  the  year  of  his 
death,  amounted  to  at  least  £500,000. 

Equally  valuable  was  the  iuveution  of  the  cotton  gin,  in 
1782,  by  Eli  Whitney,  of  Mapsachueetts.  Whitney  visited 
Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  school,  and  while 
staying  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Greene,  widow  of  General 
•Greene,  of  the  Revolution,  a  few  planters  called  at  the 
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house  on  a  viBit  to  Mrs.  Qreene,  and  in  the  oonrae  of  their 
oonversation  reference  was  made  to  the  necessity  of  a  ma- 
chine for  separating  the  seed  from  the  cottoo,  that  owiog 
to  Arkwright'd  invention  of  the  spinning  jenny,  there  was 
an  increatjtiug  demand  for  cotton,  bat  that  it  was  useless  to 
think  of  raising  it  for  market  if  hand  labor  mnst  be  used 
in  cleaning  it  from  the  seeds.  Mrs.  Qreene  informed  them 
that  there  was  an  ingenious  Yankee  staying  at  her  house 
and  they  had  better  consult  him.  Whitney,  having  a  me- 
chanical turn  of  mind,  immediately  set  himself  about  the 
construction  of  the  cotton  gin.  He  received  very  little 
pecuniary  aid  from  this  great  labor-saving  machine,  one 
machine  performing  that  of  a  thousand  hands,  and  in  a 
much  more  perfect  manner.  It  has  increased  the  value  of 
the  lands  of  the  Southern  States  more  than  fifty  per  cent., 
and  has  been  worth  more  than  a  thousand  million  of  doN 
lars  to  the  country  in  increasing  the  production  of  cotton.. 
Yet  no  proud  monument  has  ever  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Whitney,  while  the  planter  freely  contributes 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Calhoun  by  statuary.  The  cotton 
gin,  however,  is  his  best  monument,  and  as  it  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  it  is  a  silent  memento  on  every  plantation 
of  his  valuable  services. 

Bobert  Fulton,  availing  himself  of  the  improvemente 
made  in  the  steam  engine  by  Watt,  was  the  first  practi- 
cally to  propel  vessels  by  steam.  His  first  steamboat, 
placed  upon  the  Hudson  in  1807,  made  a  progress  of  only 
fiv3  miles  per  hour.  After  the  exclusive  grant  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  Fulton  and  Livingston  to  navigate 
the  Hudson  by  steamboats  was  set  aside  by  the  Supreme 
•  Court,  Stevens,  of  New  York,  constructed  a  steamboat 
whose  speed  was  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  per  hour. 
Steamboats  were  not  introduced  into  England  until  1812, 
five  years  after  the  successful  experiment  of  Fulton. 
Fulton  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1765,  and  died  poor 
in  1815.     Congress,  we  believe,  has,  within  a  few  years^ 
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given  "IIOO^OOO  to  his  heirs  as  some  remnneration  for  hii 
importaDt  services  to  cd&imerce. 

George  Stephensoo,  who  died  in  1848,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  iather  of  the  present  system  of  ndlroadsi  having 
made  the  first  locomotive  in  1814.  He  commenced  life  t 
poor  colliery  boy,  was  in  the  habit  of  performing  everj 
species  of  drudgery  for  a  livelihood,  and  frequently  dined 
off  a  red  herring,  seated  in  a  hedge  bottom.  Sabseqnent- 
ly,  as  his  fame  and  wealth  increased  by  the  extension  of 
railroads,  he  dined  with  kings,  was  courted  by  the  nob3* 
ity,  and  Parliament  delighted  in  paying  him  honor. 

It  was  not  until  his  "  Racket "  carried  off  the  prize  on 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  Oct.  6th,  1829, 
(four  years  after  the  opening  ot  the  Erie  Canal,)  that  saft 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  per  honr, 
was  possible  to  the  human  r&ce.  The  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  in  operation  throughout  the  world,  Jan.  Ist,  1859, 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 

United  States, 28,454 

British  America, 1,848 

Mexico  and  West  Indies, 615 

South  America 391 

Europe, 24,598 

Asia, 608 

Africa, 180 

Australia, 98 

Total, 56,025 

It  wiirbe  seen  that  there  are  more  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  Uoited  States  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  pat 
together. 

New  York  is  the  terminus,  including  the  New  Yorlf 
Central,  of  1,649  miles  of  railroad,  at  a  total  cost  of  $10V 
289,243. 

Boston  is  the  terminus  of  645  miles,  at  about  one-thiid 
the  cost  of  the  railrocKls  terminating  in  New  York. 
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Philadelphia  is  the  terminns  of  705  miles,  costiDg  $71|- 
254,800. 

Chicago  is  the  center,  inclading  the  whole  length  of  the 
Illinois  Oentral,  of  2,289  miles  of  railroads,  costing  $107 ,• 
841,848. 

All  the  large  cities  of  the  Union  are  now  as  mnch  con- 
nected by  railroads  as  by  the  telegraph,  and  New  York, 
as  the  center  of  commerce,  may  be  regarded  as  the  termi- 
nns of  most  of  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

As  the  fall  of  the  apple  from  a  tree  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  Newton  the  laws  which  govern  gravitation,  so  the 
phosphoric  appearance  of  the  ocean  one  summer's  evening 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  Morse  the  subject  of  electricity 
and  magnetism ;  and  before  morning,  the  idea  of  commu- 
kiicatiug  intelligence  by  this  medium  was  unfolded  to  his 
intellect.  On  his  arrival  in  New  York  from  a  visit  to 
Europe,  he  coustructed  a  machine,  and  in  private  tested 
the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  There  is  no  instance  of 
any  attempt  to  record  or  print  characters  by  means  of 
electro  magnetism  previous  to  the  invention  of  Morse,  in 
1832.  Whoever  may  succeed  in  uniting  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  by  means  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  will  only 
add  another  link  to  the  fame  of  the  American  inventor. 

The  sewing  machine  may  justly  be  ranked  among  the 
great  labor-saving  inventions  of  the  age.  About  300  dif- 
ferent patents  have  been  issued  for  improvements  in  this 
machine.  The  first  successful  patent  was  that  of  Elias 
Howe,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  in  1846,  and  there  are  three 
leading  manufacturers  of  these  machines, — Wheeler  & 
Wilson,  Grover  <t  Baker,  and  I.  M.  Singer  &  Co. 

In  the  fine  arts,  the  method  of  fixiog  images  of  objects 
by  the  camera  obscura,  discovered  by  Daguerre,  of  France, 
id  equally  wonderful,  and  while  it  enables  the  poor  equally 
with  the .  rich  to  preserve  the  likenesses  of  their  friends, 
dispensing  with  the  costly  portraits  of  the  pencil  of  the 
artist,  it  is  with  the  telegraph  of  essential  importance  in 
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the  bands  of  the  detective  police,  in  farthering  the  ends 
'  of  jnatice  by  the  apprehension  of  offenders. 

The  ennmeration  of  these  few  important  inventions  and 
the  beneficial  results  to  society  therefrom,  speak  volomee 
in  favor  of  encouraging  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of 
the  country  in  mechanics  and  the  useful  arts.  Yet  the  bill 
passed  by  Congress  granting  a  few  sections  of  the  Pablic 
Lands  to  all  the  States  in  aid  of  Seminaries  for  instruction 
in  Agriculture,  Mechanics,  and  the  useful  arts,  was  vdoed 
by  Executive foUy.  The  youths  of  the  country  are  instructp 
ed  at  West  Point  in  the  arts  of  War^  with  money  annually 
appropriated  from  the  national  treasury.  Millions  are  an- 
nually appropriated  to  support  the  Navy  needed  for  the 
protection  of  GomtMrce^  only  one  of  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  a  tariff  is  frequently  adjusted  so  as  to  afford 
protection  and  encouragement  to  Manufactures.  To  all 
this  we  have  no  objection.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  no  more 
than  equal  justice^  that  while  the  youths  are  instructed  in 
the  arts  of  War^  something  should  be  done  for  the  arte  of 
Peace — that  while  commerce  and  manufactures  are  pro- 
tected, something  should  be  done  to  foster  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  What!  bhall  the  historian  place  upon 
the  page  of  history  that  while  the  President  signs  bills 
appropriating  a  few  sections  of  the  Public  Lands  to  the 
new  States  for  the  endowment  of  Universities  where  the 
dead  languages  and  pdite  liierature  are  taught,  he  with- 
holds his  signature  to  bills  granting  the  same  number  of 
sections  of  these  lands  to  all  the  States  who  have  an  equal 
interest  in  the  public  domain,  to  aid  in  establishing  Semi- 
naries for  instructiou  in.  Agricnlture,  the  great  interest  of 
all  countries,  and  in  Mechanic  and  Useful  Arts? 

Let  us  scan  this  matter.    There  are  in  this  country  two 
.grtat  divisions  of  labor, /rc6  labor,  and  »lave  labor.     The 
slave  power  is  radically  hostilt*  to  educated  labor,  holding 
that  the  mind  and  muscle  employed  in  productive  indus- 
try ought  to   be  distinct  and   separate,  prohibiting   by 
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petal  laws  tbe  edncation  of  their  slaves,  not  even  allow* 
ing  them  to  be  taught  the  alphabet;  and  while  it  is  regard* 
ed  in  the  Slave  States  as  dishonorable  for  white  men  to 
labor,  the  establishment  of  an  ludnstrial  College  in  a 
Slave  State  would  be  as  great  a  solecism  as  a  blacksmith's 
shop  in  a  powder-honse*.  Hence  the  hostility  of  the  Sooth 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill ;  a?d  the  President,  iufloenoed 
and  controlled  by  thp  slave  power,  as  their  tool  and  instra* 
ment,  dare  not  do  otherwise  than  obey  the  power  that 
elected  him.  The  bill  passed  the  House  the  22d  of  April 
last,  by  104  yeas  to  100  nays,  divided  thus : 

Fret  States— Yeas,  91 ;  Nays,  87. 
Slave  States— YesB,  18;  N^ys,  63. 
The  Senate  concurred  by  25  yeas  to  28  nays,  divided 
sectionally,  as  follows : 
Free  States— Yes,  21 ;  Nays,  4. 
Slave  States— YesB,  4;  Nays  18. 

Notwithstanding  the  hostility  ot  the  slave  power  to 
these  industrial  institutionj,  as  exhibited  by  their  vote  in 
Congress,  and  notwithstanding  the  President's  veto  to  the 
appropriation  of  land  to  their  aid,  Michigan  has  an  Agri- 
cultural  College  in  full  operation ;  and  the  State  of  New 
York,  on  the  7ch  of  Jnly  last,  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a 
similar  institution,  at  Ovid,  on  the  banks  ot  Seneca  Lake. 
The  Free  States  dread  not  the  influence  of  education  and 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  amoug  all  classes  of  the 
people.  While  by  law  in  most  of  the  free  States  a  pri- 
mary school  must  be  taught  at  least  three  months  of  the 
year  in  every  school  district  of  the  State,  j^re^/  in  others^ 
the  parents  are  obliged  by  law,  as  in  that  old  monarchy, 
Prussia,  to  send  their  children  to  school  at  least  that  peri- 
od  in  every  year. 

^  We^avail  ourselves  of  these'annual  fairs  and  e^T^ery  other 
means  that  tend  to  enhance  the  Vblneand  ^nfer  dignity 
upon^free  labor.     When  we  look  around  upon  our  fair 
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country,  teeming  with  the  fruits  of  indoBtry,  Tocal  witk 
the  sound  of  the  anvil  and  the  loom,  blessed  with  all  the 
institutions  of  a  free  people,  penetrated  by  railroads  and 
Sensely  populated,  with  flourishing  villages  and  citiee, 
where  but  yesterday  the  solitude  of  the  unbroken  wilder- 
ness reigned  supreme,  who  is  there  among  us,  as  he  con- 
trasts the  situation  of  Michigan  and  its  statistics,  with 
those  of  Arkansas,  a  slave  State,  which  entered  the  Union 
at  the  same  time,  but  must  be  proud  of  the  State  of  his 
adoption,  and  convinced  of  the  superior  advantciges  of 
free  labor? 


THE  FARMERS  AND   MECHANICS'   SOCIETY    OP 

HOMER. 

The  following  report  is  taken  from  the  Marshall  States 
man: 

The  above  Association  held  its  first  Fair  on  Tuesday  «nd 
Wednesday  of  last  week*  We  had  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing their  exhibition  on  Wednesday,  and  found  it  quite 
beyond  our  expectation.  The  village  of  Homer  is  sor- 
rounded  by  a  scope  of  country,  which  for  natural  fertility 
ot  soil,  is  rarely  exceeded  by  any  portion  of  the  fertile 
West. 

The  more  enterprising  and  public  spirited  of  some  three 
or  four  townships  united  to  form^  the  Society  whose  first 
effort  is  but  an  earnest  of  what  they  will  be  able  to  da 
hereafter.  The  weather  was  favorable,  the  attendanoe 
large,  and  all  seemed  interested  and  delighted.  The  whole 
affair  was  well  managed,  and  we  think  it  must  have  exceed- 
ed the  anticipations  of  its  originators. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  notice  each  article  and  varietji 
IS  our  time  there  was  too  limited  for  that,  and  we  should 
only  do  injustioe  by  the  attempt.  The  specimens  of  con, 
wheat,  oats  and  barley,  were  excellent— the  wheat  eap#> 
eialiy  was  unrivaled.    Of  vegetables,  there  were  potatoes, 
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tomatoes,  beets,  cabbages,  carrots  and  onions,  that  conld 
not  be  beat  anywhere.  Michigan  must  have  a  genial  soil 
for  the  Neshanock,  or  Mercer  potato. 

Bnt  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  show  was  the 
apples,  which  for  size  and  beanty  have  seldom  been  equal- 
ed in  the  State,  and  never  matched  outside  of  it.  We  were 
gratified  to  see  that  many  of  the  best  varieties  were  seed- 
lings, from  which  we  anticipate  indefinite  improvement 
in  this  staple  fruit.  Other  States  may  rival  us  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  pear  and  the  grape,  but  when  it  comes  to 
apples,  stand  back  and  clear  the  track  for  Michigan.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  find  apples  here  that  will  weigh 
from  a  pound  to  twenty  ounces. 

We  noticed  two  varieties  of  pears  that  we  never  saw 
excelled.  As  the  peach  season  is  nearly  over,  we  did  not 
expect  to  see  much  in  that  line,  but  there  were  some  very 
fine  specimens  produced  by  Mr.  0.  Dunton  and  Hiram 
Smith.  But  we  must  not  mention  names,  as  we  are  not 
sufficiently  informed  to  do  equal  justice  to  all.  The  show 
of  grapes  was  highly  creditable  for  this  season. 

In  the  department  of  fine  arts,  needle-work,  and  domes- 
tic  fabrics,  the  exhibition  would  do  credit  to  a  county  fair, 
'  but  we  cannot  go  into  detail,  for  reasons  already  stated. 
We  were  informed  that  the  editor  of  the  Albion  Mirror 
was  on  the  ground,  taking  an  inventory  of  the  entire  exhi- 
bition, and  we  presume  he  will  give  full  credit  to  each  ex- 
hibitor. 

We  were  indebted  to  the  President  of  the  Society,  Hon. 
Hiram  Smith,  for  a  good  dinner,  and  to  the  officers  and 
managers  generally,  for  kindness  and  civility.  The  far- 
mers of  Homer,  Eckford  and  Clarendon,  together  with  all 
who  live  in  their  midst,  and  depend  on  them  for  support) 
are  a  highly  favored  people.  They  have  a  naturally  pro- 
ductive soil,  which  is  of  the  first  importance,  for  on  that 
everything  depends.  Tb^  are  well  advanced  in  the  ca- 
reer of  improvement,  and  with  the  spirit  which  appears 
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to  animate  tbem,  will  soon  reach  that  wise  and  syBtematio 
method  of  cnltiVation  for  which  their  land  is  so  pecnliarly 
adapted.  As  we  expect  to  have  something  more  to  say  to 
them  on  agricnltnre,  we  will  drop  the  subject  with  this 
remark:  The  main  reliance  of  the  farmer  throughout  the 
temperate  latitudes,  is  grass.  By  aid  of  an  abundance  of 
grass  every  other  crop  may  be  made  to  grow  abundantly. 
The  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  cultivation  is  how  to  produoe 
the  most  grass  on  a  given  quantity  of  ground. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  the  Albion 
Mirror^  from  which  we  copy  the  following  account  of  the 
exhibition : 

"  The  ladies,  it  was  evident,  had  been  at  work  too,  if 
the  beautiful  needle-work,  splendid  bouquets  of  flowers, 
jars  of  excellent  preserves,  choice  bread,  rolls  of  golden 
yellow  butter,  superb  cheese,  &o.  Ac.,  which  were  on  ex- 
hibition, were  any  indication.  The  ladies  acquitted  them- 
selves  in  their  part  of  the  exhibition,  to  the  admiration  of 
all.  Among  the  articles,  we  noticed  some  beautiful  needle- 
work by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Sheldon,  of  this  village. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Cassidy,  of  this  village,  had  on  exhibition  i 
splendid  collection  of  photographs  and  ambrotypes,  which 
gave  good  satisfaction  to  all  who  beheld  them.  Mr.  J.  F« 
Lewis,  of  this  village,  exhibited  two  beautiful  specimens 
of  centre-table  tops.  One  of  them  represented  several 
varieties  of  marbling,  and  the  other  presented  various  kinds 
of  wood,  by  graining. 

In  stock,  as  far  as  cattle  are  concerned,  the  second  dsy 
did  not  exhibit  as  large  a  number  as  the  first.  The  largest 
number  exhibited  by  one  pei:0on,  was  those  of  Mr.  A.  B* 
Waterman.  His  cattle  were  principally  of  the  Devon 
breed,  and  were  noble  specimens,  and  will  compare  well* 
with  any  we  have  seen.  A  pair  of  Devon  steers,  owned 
by  Mr.  Talmadge,  were  admired  by  all  who  saw  tbem* 
The  number  of  cattle  on  exhibition  during  the  two  dajS; 
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was  quite  email,  bot  steps  are  already  being  taken  for  an- 
other exhibition,  which  will  give  a  better  display. 

The  exhibition  of  sheep  was  excellent,  and  cannot  be 
beat  at  the  Oounty  Fair.  The  townships  of  Horner^  AIbi- 
on,  Bckford  and  Clarendon,  are  said  to  be  the  best  wool- 
growing  towns  in  Calhonn  coanty,  and  will  not  be  beat  by 
any  fonr  contignons  towns  of  eqnal  population  in  the 
State. 

'  Of  the  swine,  there  were  small  hogs  and  large  hogs,  all 
excellent  specimens  of  their  different  breeds.  Col.  A.  L. 
Demiog  showed  us  his  drove  of  pure  blood  Chinas,  and 
half  China  and  half  Suffolks,  which  were  the  favorite 
breeds  on  the  ground. 

The  exhibition  of  horses,  Black  Hawks,  Morgans,  Sir 
Henrys,  Foresters,  Hornets,  Boguses,  teamsters,  roadsterSi 
trotters,  &c.,  were  quite  jinmerous,  and  drew  the  attention 
of  the  people  more  than  any  other  class  of  animals  on  the  ' 
ground,  of  which  there  were  many  noble  specimens.  We 
noticed  F.  A.  Harrouo,  T.  Swift,  and  others,  of  this  Tillage, 
were  present  with  their  horses.  Mr.  S.'s  span  of  matched 
bay  geldings  attracted  much  attention.  In  fiact,  in  our 
humble  opinion^  they  made  the  finest  appearance  of  any 
matched  span  of  carriage  horses  at  the  fair,  and  we  doubt 
whether  they  can  be  equalled  in  the  county  in  any  partic- 
ular, y 

Mr.  E.  P.  Potter,  who  has  long  been  a  resident  and 
manufacturer  in  Homer,  had  on  the  ground  all  the  most 
improved  plows  and  cultivators  of  the  day.  We  were 
especially  interested  in  his  sorghum  crusher,  which  will 
separate  one  gallon  of  juice  from  the  stalk  in  two  minutes. 
It  moves  by  horse  power,  though  one  horse  has  a  very 
eaisy  job  to  keep  it  going  all  day.  The  machine  is  so  con* 
atructed  that  it  seems  to  us  that  it  will  rarely,  if  ever^ 
need  repairing.  Individuals  who  love  to  be  always  ac- 
commodated with  good  fi&rming  implements  at  cheap  pri- 
ces, will  do  well  to  call  on  Mr.  B.  P.  Potter,  of  Homer. 
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Dr.  Stebbius,  of  Marshall,  and  Bey.  Mr.  White,  of  Som- 
ersett,  being  called  upon,  addressed  the  society  very  ap- 
propriately. 

The  entries  and  awards  will  be  published  in  oar  next 


THE  PABMBB3*  AND  MECHANICS'  UNION  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  BATTLE  CBEEK. 

Mb.  B.  F.  JoevbtovBi  Seerttary  qf  State  Agricrdtural  So- 
ciety. 

Dbab  Sib  : — Yon  herewith  find  transactions  of  *'  Far- 
mers^  and  Mechanics^  Union  Inatitute  qf  Battle  Creek"  for 
the  precedii^(  year,  in  accordance  with  section  eight  of  an 
"Act  to  anthorize  the  formation  rf  County  and  Town  Ag- 
ricultural Societies,  approved  February  12th,  1856." 

Said  Institute  was  organized  on  the  13th  day  of  August, 
1859,  by  the  election  of  Charles  Merritt,  President;  0. 
W.  Hyatt,  Secretary;  V.  P.  Collier,  Treasurer;  B.  San- 
derson, H.  Sandford,  Charles  Cory,  John  Stringham,  and 
G.  H.  Williams,  Directors. 

First  annual  exhibition  of  Institute  was  held  on  grounds 
of  the  Michigan  Central  Track  Aasociation,  on  the  IStb, 
19th  and  20th  days  of  October  last,  when  a  very  full  list 
of  premiums  was  awarded. 

Preparatory  to  the  exhibition  the  Institnte  expended 

fer  buildings  pens,  track,  Ac,  the  sum  of $  618  61 

For  feed,  police,  gates,  and  other  expenses  dur- 
ing the  Fair 270  68 

For  premiums  paid  to  date, 482  61 

Total, $1216  70 

Beceipts  of  the  Institute  were  as  follows : 

Subscriptions, $  286  06 

Bent  of  Dining  Hall, 50  00 
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Simdry  Shows, $24  50 

Membership  and  Entrance  Tiokets, 1257  79 

Total, $1617  29 

On  the  last  day  of  the  exhibition  Boy.  Gtoorge  Willard, 
Bectpr  of  St.  Thomas'  Ohnrch,  delivered  the  Annual  Ad«- 
dress,  after  which  the  Institute  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Enos  T.  Lorell,  of  Olimax. 

Vice  PreBtdefUa. — ^H.  Hamilton,  of  Boss ;  Thos.  J.  Horn- 
phrey,  Johnstown ;  Ghas.  Merritt,  Battle  Greek  Oity ;  G. 
N.  Bobinson,  Leroy;  James  Newbre,  Emmett;  W.  F. 
Hart,  Athens ;  Warren  Frink,  Battle  Greek  township  ;  J. 
P.  Beach,  Penfield ;  Simeon  Baker,  Newton ;  Bichard 
Jones,  Assyria;  J.  D.  Adams,  Glimax  ;  0.  Bush,  Gharles- 
ton. 

Secretary. — D.  B.  Bnmham,  Battle  Greek. 

Treasurer. — V.  P.  Gollier,  Battle  Greek. 

Directors. — Jeremiah  Brown,  of  Emmett;  E.  W.  Pen* 
dill,  Battle  Greek  Gity;  Edward  White,  Battle  Greek 
township;  GunsillBirdslee,  Newton;  Willit  Bristol,  Johns* 
town. 

Tb«  Bxecntive  Board  met  in  compliance  with  the  odn- 
stiintion,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  December,  and 
prepared  a  premium'  list  for  the  next  annual  fair  of  the 
Institute,  and  appointed  the  26th,  27th  and  28th  days  of 
September  next,  for  the  holding  of  the  same* 

D.  B.  BUBNHAM, 

Secretarff. 
Y.  P.  COLLIEB, 

Treasurer. 


BATON  COUNTY. 

To  the  Secretary  of  ike  State  Agrictdtural  Society: 

DsAB  Sib — In  compliance  with  statute,  I  herewith  trans- 
siHjto  you  a  report  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
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the  Eaton  Coonty  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  year  1859, 
as  fully  as  the  same  cao  be  doue  at  this  date.       « 

1859.  Dr. 

JaD.   1.  To  amount  on  hand, $102  31 

Sept.  28.    "    rec'd  for  adm'u  tickets, 127  33 

«*         "        «•    membership   "     404  50 

**         **        "    county  treasurer, 60  00 

"          "        "    all  other  sources, 13  00 

Total, 1697  14 

1859.  Cr. 

Jan,  15.  By  am't  p'd  John  Morris,  Sec.  '58,  $  25  00 
"  "    G.  T,  Rdnd,  Treas.  "        16  00 

"  *'    for  bookd  and  stationery,      6  56 

"  "    for  postage, 1  00 

'Oct.  1.  "    in  premiums  for  1859,..  835  56 

"  "   do. 6  43 

Oct.  15.  '^    current  expenses,  &q,..  245  30 

•  "    B.  T.  Church,  Sec.  *59,    25  00 
"    E.  S.  Lacey,  Treas.  '59,    20  00 

Dec.  20.  On  hand, 16  29 

t607  14 

Yours  truly, 

B.  8.  LACBY, 
TreoB.  Eaton  Co.  Ag.  SodUf. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Baton  County  Agricultural 
Society,  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Society,  in  the 
yillage  of  Charlotte,  on  Mooday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
the  26th,  27th  and  28rh  days  of  September,  1859. 

Monday,  the  first  day,  was  devoted  to  the  entry  and  ar- 
rangement of  stock  and  articles  intended  for  exhibition. 
On  Tuesday  the  several  yiewiog  committees  commenced 
their  examinations.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  held  at  the  Court  House,  when  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  after  which  the  meeting  ap> 
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f 
pointed  a  committee  to  revise  the  oonstitution  and  by-laws 

of  the  Society, 

Oo  Wednesday,  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Annual  Address 
was  delivered  by  the  Bev.  M.  W.  Fairfield,  President  of 
Olivet  College. 

At  2  o'clock  the  reports  of  the  viewing  committees  wei« 
read.  ^ 

OFFIOVBS  BLBOTBD  FOB   1860. 

President — John  Dew. 

Treasurer — E.  8.  Lacey. 

Secretary — E.  T.  Chorch. 

Vios  Presidents — Sanford  D.  Morse,  E.  8.  logersoll,  Hen- 
ry  Earl,  Lnther  Bosworth,  Nelson  Ferris,  Martin  L.  Sqaier, 
Asa  Mitchell,  J.  J  Higby,  Edmund  Lewis,  J.  P.  Hall,  Har- 
vey Williams,  Hiram  Gridley,  James  Loi^comb,  B.  W.  War- 
ren and  H.  L.  Dewey. 

The  number  of  entries  was  larger  than  any  previous 
year,  being  1055,  as  followi» : 

The  number  of  entries  for  trotting  was  19,  stallions  18, 
matched  horses  28,  single  horses  23,  mares  and  colts  76, 
Durham  cattle  8,  Devon  8,  cross  of  bloods  11,  grades  and 
natives  49,  oxen  and  steers* 32,  sheep  45,  swine  10,  poultry 
17,  grain  108,  vegetables  148,  fruit  87,  domestic  manufac- 
tures 103,  fancy  articles  63,  pictares  and  flowers  30,  cu- 
linary articles  99,  farming  utensils  10,  mechanic  arts  36, 
plowing  16,  miscellaneous  articles  24. 

The  first  day  of  the  Fair  being  stormy,  many  were  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  town  and  mak'ng  their  entries. 

On  the  second  and  tbird  days  the  weather  was  very 
pleasant,  the  attendance  exceedingly  large,  and  it  is  believ- 
ed the  Fair  passed  off  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

E.  T  OflOftCH, 
Secretary. 
Charlotte,  Dec.  Id,  1859. 
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GENESEE  COUNTY. 

Terdh  Annual  Report  cf  the  Executive  Committer  of  the^ 
Oenesee ,  County  Agricultural  Society,  1859,  adopted  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society^  htUi  at  the  city  of  jFUnty 
on  the  nth  of  Jamatry,  1860. 

Under  the  by-laws  of  our  Society,  the  Executive  Com* 
mittee  are,  required,  at  each  Anniitd  Meeting,  to  mftke  a 
report. in  writing  of  the  genertd  condition  of  the  Agrico]* 
tore,  Horticnlture  and  Manufactures  in  the  county. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  some  unusual  atmospharic 
phenomena,  which  have  produced  serious  results  to  the 
farmers  of  Genesee,  in  common  with  their  brethren  of  oth- 
er counties,  States,  and,  indeed,  of  a  very  extensive  region 
of  this  continent.  The  most  uncommon,  and  most  impor- 
tant, in  their  eflfects,  were  the  occurrence  of  heavy  frosts,, 
in  the  month  of  June,  at  a  very  critical  time  for  the  wheat 
crop,  a  large  part  of  which  bad  been  raised  with  a  view 
to  early  maturity,  as  a  means  of  escaping  the  ravages  of 
the  insects  which  had  damaged  that  crop  more  or  less,  for 
several  seasons  past.  It  will  be  recollected  that  nothing 
could  be  more  promising  than  the  general  appearance  of 
the  wheat  fields  just  before  the  visitation  of  the  frost  \ 
and  farmers  were  congratulatiog  themselves  upon  the 
prospect  of  a  yield  that  would  make  some  amends  for  the 
short  crops  of  previous  years.  Immediately  after  the  first 
severe  Jnne  frost,  however,  a  general  impression  seemed 
to  prevail  that  the  wheat  plant  was  killed  ;  and  its  appear- 
ance was  watched  with  much  concern  and  no  little  appre- 
hension. With  some  few  exceptions,  the  wheat  fields  con- 
tinued to  grow  Tigorouely  and  look  healthy,  and  again  the 
hopes  of  farmers  were  raised  into  the  confident  expecta* 
lion  of  a  large  crop,  even  experienced  agriculturists  be- 
ing deceived  in  this  regard,  until  the  yield  was  brought 
to  the  test  of  threshing  out.  It  then  became  manifest,  that 
while  the  quality  of  the  berry  was  very  fine,  the  quantity 
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had  been  diminished  by  the  aotion  of  the  frost,  from  one* 
third  to  one-half  of  what  it  ought  to  haye  been. 

The  corn  plant  fared  even  worse,  being  very  generally 
cnt  to  the  ground  by  the  first  June  frost.  Some  of  it  start- 
ed again,  and  other  fields  were  re-planted.  In  consequence 
of  the  unf  ayorable  appearance  of  the  staple  crops  about 
this  time,  an  unusual  quantity  of  buckwheat,  turnips  and 
rata  bagas  was  sown ;  the  yield  of  the  root  crops  has  been 
large,  but. the  buckwheat  was  extensively  cut  o£f  by  later 
frosts,  which  again  unseasonably  made  their  presence 
felt  in  August  and  September,  and  preventing  the  ripening 
of  late  corn ;  that  product  did  not  average  over  half  ^  cropi 
being  very  excellent  in  some  localities,  and  quite,  worth- 
less in  others. 

Tiie  frost  in  June  also  badly  injured  the  grskss,  both  in 
meadows  and  pasture  fields ;  and  the  drought  which  fol- 
lowed  tended  to  prevent  its  recovery.  The  consequence 
has  been  a  scanty  crop  of  hay. 

The  quality  and  yield  of  oa£s  has  been  better  than  for 
several  years  past ;  the  straw  has  generally  been  light, 
but  the  grain  well  fiUed. 

From  causes  fully  understood,  but  partly  ascribed  to  the 
cut-worm,  much  of  the  seed  barley  that  was  sown  failed  to 
grow,  so  that  the  plants  Were  very  thin  upon  the  ground. 
What  came  up,  however,  did  well  and  produced  a  compar- 
atively good  crop. 

The  quality  of  potatoes  was  generally  fine,  and  in  some 
localities  the  production  was  large,  but  on  the  whole  the 
crop  was,  probably,  not  an  average  one  in  quantity. 

Under-draining  seems  to  meet  the  continued  favor  of 
those  who  have  tried  its  effects,  and  others  are  induced  to 
commence  it,  from  observation  of  its  beneficial  effects 
upon  their  neighbors'  lands.  The  advantages  of  deep 
plowing  are  also  becoming  better  appreciated,  and  th» 
practice  extending. 

Fruit  suffered  injury  from  the  summer  frosts  of  1869|  iik 
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common  with  the  cereals;  and  although  the  damage  to 
^ome  ppeciee,  as  apples,  was  Bot  at  first  apparent^  aod  the 
ape(  imeus  of  this  fruit  exhibited  at  the  aDDual  fair  coald 
hardly  be  excelled  in  beauty  or  .qnahty,  it  is  now  being 
discovered  that  their  keeping  properties  are  not  80  good 
this  tenson  as  usjaul,  which  is  geuerally  attributed  to  the 
effect  of  the  frost  on  the  fruit,  while  yet  immature. 

As  the  result  of  our  observatioD,  the  general  condition 
of  the  agriculture  of  Genesee  county  may  be  abridged  to 
the  following  summary : 

The  agriculture  of  the  eounty  is  making  some  progress. 
The  principal  crops  cultivated  are  wheat,  corn,  oats  and 
potatoes.  Barley,  buckwheat,  rye  and  peas  are  raised  to 
some  extent. 

Tbe  j)B»t  season  has  been  unfavorable  for  the  production 
•of  many  of  the  above  named  crops.  The  frost  in  Jooe 
took  about  one-half  of  the  wheat  crop ;  many  pieces  were 
not  worth  harvesting  ;  corn  was  killed  to  the  ground,  and 
some  fields  had  to  be  re-planted. 

Tbe  drouth  following  the  frost  kept  back  the  corn,  potap 
toes  acd  buckwheat;  some  fields  of  these  crops  ripened, 
others  were  injured  by  the  early  frosts  in  August  and  Sep- 
^mber. 

Gra^s,  for  mowing,  was  greatly  injared  by  the  frost  in 
June.  •  Old  fields  were  nearly  killed,  while  cultivated 
fields  recently  seeded  produced  a  fair  crop.  Fields  in 
-clover  produced  well. 

Present  prices  seem  to  show  that  the  county  prodnced 
DO  lar|e  surplus  of  the  above  named  crops  in  the  year 
1869. 

Tbe  improvement  in  Stock,  referred  tp  in  previous  re- 
ports of  our  Society,  appears  to  be  pursued  with  unabated 
interest. 

In  horses,  above  any  other  class  of  animals,  is  tbe  im* 
provement  especially  manifest,  year  after  year.     Never 
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before  did  the  oonnty  make  ^o  fine  a  show,  particularly  of 
coJts,    ^ 

Cattle  did  not  make  so  good  an  appearaoce,  their  con- 
dition being  impaired  by  the  injury  to  the  pastares  already 
mentioned.  Bat  the  breeds  are  gradually  improviug,  and 
acme  choice  high-blooded  anima's,  at  large  prices,  havo' 
been  introduced  the  past  fall  by  sever^  of  our  leading 
farmers,  from  the  celebrated  Durham  herds  of  Messrs.  Sly 
A  Suns,  of  Plymouth. 

The  culture  of  wool  is  also  receiving  much  attention^ 
and  our  county  begins  to  acquire  a  high  reputation  with 
wool-buyers  for  the  quality  of  the  dip.  Thus  the  care 
which  our  sheep  farmers  are  deyotiog  to  the  blood  and 
quality  of  their  flocks,  is  likely  to  prove  richly  remunera- 
tive, wherever  it  is  judiciously  bestowed,  and  we  have- 
reason  to  believe  that  the  general  character  of  the  wool 
sheared  in  this  county  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
any  other  in  the  State. 

In  hogs,  a  oonsiderable  trade  is  done,  and  here,  also,  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  breed  are  meeting  with  good  success. 

The  leading  manufactures  of  the  county  are  lumber^ 
shingles,  steam  engines,  farming  implements,  carriages 
and  wagons,  saddlery  and  harness,  cabinet  ware,  window 
blinds,  sash  and  doors,  stone  ware,  pearlash  and  saleratus, 
soap  and  candles,  brick,  boots  and  shoes,  &c.,  all  of  which 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  together  with  a  variety  oT 
manufactures  of  a  more  domestic  character. 

With  this  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  by- 
laws, it  remains  for  your  committee  to  give  some  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  society  for  the  past  year. 

At  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Gensee  Oounty 

Agricultural  Society,  held  on  the  12th  of  January,  1859,. 

•Henry  Schram,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  Ninth  Annual 

Beport  of  your  Executive  Committee  was  read  and  adop* 

ted. 

The  Reports  of  your  Auditors  and  Treasurer  were  also 
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presented  and  adopted,  showing  the  following  financial 
statement  for  1868  :  • 

Receipts  for  County  Tax, $100  00 

Receipts  of  Ninth  Annual  Fair, 406  94 

Total  receipts, $50«  94 

DIBBUBSBMBIffTB. 

Paid  installment  of  purchase  money  for  Fair 

Grounds, $182  26 

Paid  Cash  Premiums, 285  64 

Paid  all  other  expenditures,  for  Fair,  Ac, 80  06 

Total  disbursements, $506  94 

The  following  persons  were  elected  <^cers  of  the  S<kb* 
ety  for  the  year  1859 : 

President — Dennis  WooWerton,  of  Grand  Blanc. 

Vice  Presidents. — I.  R.  Middlewortb,  of  Argentine ;  B* 
G.  Gale,  of  Atlas  ;  P.  A.  Skinner,  of  Burton ;  J.  E.  Brown, 
of  Clayton ;  Edmund  Perry,  Jr.,  of  Davison ;  0.  T.  Thomp- 
son, of  Fenton  ;  S,  N,  Warren,  pf  Flint  City  ;  A.  8.  Don- 
elson,  of  Flint ;  Henry  French,  of  Flushing ;  Ljman 
Crowl,  of  Forest ;  Jsks.  Van  Yleet,  of  Gaines ;  Sherman 
Stanley^  of  Genesee  ;  Isaac  Schram,  of  Grand  Blanc ;  John 
HcKenzie,  of  Montrose  ;  H.  D.  Root,  of  Mt.  Morris ;  Eb- 
enezer  Bishop,  of  Mundy  ;  Andrew  Cook,  of  Richfield ; 
John  Brabazon,  of  Thetford  ;  C.  L.  Cole,  of  Vienna. 

Secretary.— P.  R.  Rankin,  of  Flint  City. 

Treasurer.— R.  W.  Jenny,  of  Flint  City. 

Exectdive  Committee. — Jonathan  Dayton,  of  Grand  Blano; 
D.  H.  Seeley,  of  Genesee ;  G.  W.  Thayer,  of  Mt.  Morris ; 
Henry  Schram,  of  Burton ;  Levi  Walker,  of  Flint  City ; 
J.  L.  Gage,  of  Burton  ;  Daniel  Clarke,  of  Flint  City. 

Auditors.— Gtrmt  Decker,  of  Flint  City  ;  Harlow  Whit- 
tlesey, of  Burton. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  on  the  24th  of  March, 
•and  prepared  the  following : 
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Messrs.  0.  H.  Bockwood,  of  Genesee,  S.  D.  Htdsey,  oi 
Orand  Blanc,  and  J,  W.  Begole,  of  Flint  City,  were  ap- 
pointed Viewing  Oommittee  on  farms. 

It  was  also  ordered,  that  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  Society  together  wi'^h  the  premium  list  and  annutd  re- 
ports, be  printed,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Society  ;  which  was  done  in  every  case  where  the  address 
of  the  member  was  known. 

It  bad  been  nsnal  to  hold  oar  annual  Fairs  in  the  first 
week  of  October  ;  but  iu  185U,  tbt>  fair  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  being  appointed  to  be  held  about  that 
time,  it  was  deemed  advinable  to  change  the  time  of  our 
Fair  to  the  last  week  of  September,  which  was  according- 
ly done. 

The  Executive  Cdmmittee  again  met  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust, and  appointed  Grant  Decker,  Esq.,  Marshal  of  the 
approaching  Fair.  At  that  meeting  the  committee  also 
appointed  the  varions  viewing  committees,  and  establish- 
ed the  regulations  for  government  of  the  Fair ;  and  Na- 
thaniel Ladd  and  Richard  Judd,  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  select  and  stake  out  ground  for  the  plowing  match. 

The  Fair  was  very  successful.  Making  allowance  for 
the  circumstances  of  the  season  already  spoken  of,  the  ex- 
hibition of  animals  and  products  was  such  as  the  county 
might  well  be  proud  of,  and  a  very  large  crowd  of  mem- 
bers and  visitors  thronged  the  grounds  daring  both  days. 
The  weather'  was  as  favorable  as  could  be  desired.  In 
compliance  with  the  invitation  extended  at  your  last  annu- 
al meeting,  B.  M.  Fay,  A.  M.,  delivered  the  Annual  Ad- 
dress, which  he  declined  to  have  published.       ' 

On  the  third  of  October  the  Executive  Oommittee  met 
to  review  the  awards  of  the  viewing  committees. 

Finding  the  oommittee  on  horses  for  all  work,  (Class 
TIL)  had  not  completed  their  report,  it  became  necessary 
to  refer  it  back  to  them  for  further  information,  which 
was  done ;  and  representations  having  been  made  to  the 
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EiecQtive  Commitiee,  that  in  the  awards  upon  frnit,  (GUm 
XXII.)  there  had  been  a  Tiolation  of  the  printed  genertl 
regulatioDs,  io  tbe  rule  which  provides  that  ''no  person 
competiDg  for  premiums  can  act  as  judge  in  the  clasa  in 
which  he  is  competitor/'  the  same  was  referred  to  Mr.  G. 
W.  Thajer,  as  a  special  Committee,  to  make  the  proper 
inquiries,  and  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  With  tiiese 
exceptions,  the  awards'  of  the  viewing  eommittees  were 
then  all  confirmed. 

The  Executive  Committee  had  an  adjourned  meeting  on 
the  22d  of  October,  when  the  revised  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  horses  for  all  work  was  received  and  adopted- 
Mr.  Thayer,  the  special  committee  in  relation  to  the 
awards  on  fruit,  reported  that  the  exhibitor  of  lots  Noa. 
429,  and  431,  was  a  minor  son  of  the  chairman  of  the  view- 
ing committee  on  fruit,  and  living  with  him ;  on  learning 
^  which,  your  cpmmittee  deemed  it  their  duty  tq  reject  the 
awards  of  premiums  made  to  those  numbers. 

Judging  by  the  amount  of  interest  manifestt^d  in  the 
crowded  attendance  upon  our  Fairs,  and  a  comparison  of 
their  results  with  the  publidhed  report  of  similar  Societiee 
in  other  counties,  together  with  the  several  unfavorable 
seasons  under  which  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  coun- 
ty has  suffered,  we  feel  justified  in  congratulating  this  So- 
ciety upon  its  eminent  prosperity.  The  record  shows  an 
increase  in  the  members  this  year,  over  the  last,  of  more 
than  100,  and  a  corresponding  addition  in  the  entries  for 
competition.  But,  the  weight  the  Society  has  had  to  car- 
ry, in  providing  every  year  for  the  gradual  discharge  of 
the  debt  incurred  to  purchase  its  Fair  grounds,  has  neces- 
sarily kept  the  ratio  of  premiuins  lower  than  your  commit- 
tee would  like  to  see  them  ;  has  also  for  severfil  years  de- 
prived thrt  Society  of  meann  to  appropriate  any  money  for 
discretionary  premiums  ;  aud  we  have  also  felt  the  want 
of  a  better  class  of  buildings  for  the   exhibition  of  mann- 
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fiumrea,  art,  firait,  vegetables,  Ao.,  withoat  being  able  to 
remedy  the  deficiences  in  an  adequate  manner. 

These  circumstances  have  formed  the  subject  of  earnest 
deliberation  with  your  committe,  and  after  foil  considerar 
tion,  we  agreed  at  our  last  session,  to  recommend  to  this 
meeting  to  amend  section  two  of  the  constitution,  by  stri- 
king out  the  words  ''  a  resident  of  this  county'^  in  the  first 
line,  and  also  by  substituting  "  one  ddUar  '*  for  "  /ifty  cents^** 
as'the  annual  fee  for  membership. 

It  is  believed  that  this  change  would  enable  the  Society 
to  offer  a  tariff  of  premiums  which  would  hold  out  stron- 
ger inducements  for  competition,  and  afford  a  more  ade- 
quate compensation  to  the  exhibitor  for  the  expense  he 
must  be  at,  in  bringing  his  animals  and  products  to  the 
Fair,  as  well  as  in  previoii^i  preparations  for  a  successful 
exhibit,  when  there. 

For  the  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  So- 
ciety, for  the  year  1859,  we  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the 
treasurer. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Executive  Oommittee, 

I.  H.  RANKIN, 
Becretary. 

.  BBPOBT  OF  OOMMITTIB  OH  FABMS. 

To  ike  PreMeni  and  Member  $  <jf  tile  Omesee  ikmtg  Agfif 

cuUural  Society  : 

.  The  Oommittee  appcnnted  to  examine  Farms  entered 
for  premiums  at  the  Fair  of  1869,  would  respectfully  sub- 
nut  the  following  report : 

There  were  three  farms  entered  for  premiums,  to  wit : 
William  Bendle's,  of  Burton,  William  Eckley's  and  Charles 
0.  Pierson's,  of  Grand  Blanc.  Your  committee  proceeded 
to  view  the  above  mentioned  farms  on  the  second  day  of 
July  last,  but  owing  to  a  severe  rain  storm  which  lasted 

49 
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all  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  the  time  we  had  to  perform 
our  duty  was  too  short  to  take  any  but  a  very  Baperfidal 
view,  and  we  hope  that  if  our  report  is  not  sks  fall  as  might 
be  desired  by  some,  that  it  may  be  overlooked  on  accomit 
of  the  shortness  of  time  we  had  to  devote  to  our  duty. 

The  first  farm  that  we  viewed  was  William  Bendle's. 
This  farm  contains  ninety-one  acres,  and  has  quite  a  vari- 
ety of  soil,  clay,  gravelly  and  sandy  loams  predominating. 
The  buildings  on  this  farm  are  not  what  would  be  called 
first-rate,  being  somewhat  old.  The  general  arrangement 
of  the  lots  is  very  good,  being  of  easy  access  for  farm 
labor.  The  fences  are  very  good,  and  as  far  sis  we  saw, 
the  farm  was  free  from  foul  or  noxious  weeds.  The  crops 
growing  on  this  farm  were  grass,  wheat,  oats,  corn  and 
potatoes,  being  principal  crops.  The  grass  was  very  light; 
wheat,  good  growth  of  straw,  hxxi  badly  injured  by  the 
frosts  of  last  June,  the  variety  of  wheat  was  Tusccmy ; 
corn  quite  poor,  but  well  tended  and  free  from  weeds  ; 
oats  and  potatoes  first  rate  at  that  time.  The  stock  on  this 
farm  is  good,  being  a  high  grade  Durham ;  some  of  ICr. 
Bendle's  heifers  we  consider  very  fine.  The  sheep  on  this 
farm  are  a  cross  of  Merino  and  Leicester,  which|  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  is  bad  breeding,  the  cross  not 
being  as  good  as  either  variety  bred  pure. 

Mr.  Bendle  summer-fdllows  for  wheat,  and  applies  his 
manhre  before  breaking  up  <tf  fallow ;  has  no  regular  ro- 
tation of  crops  ;  neither  has  he  under-drained  any  as  yet. 
Tour  committee  are  of  opinion  that  much  of  this  farm 
would  be  materially  benefitted  by  draining. 

We  next  visited  Mr.  Bckley's  farm.  This  farm  contains 
sixty  acres,  forty  improved.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  bIa<A 
gravelly  loam ;  the  buildings  on  this  farm  are  very  poor ; 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  farm  lots  is  not  as  good  si 
might  be.  The  general  appearance  of  the  farm,  oonse- 
quently,  was  not  as  good  as  we  expected  to  find,  nie 
crops  growing  on  this  farm  were  grass,  wheat,  com  and 
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peas,  as  principal  crops;  the  grass  very  light,  with  a 
small  exception ;  wheat  rather  light  and  badly  iojared  by 
frost;  corn  first  rate,  the  best,  by  all  odds,  that  we  saw  ;' 
peas  first-rate.  The  stock  on  this  farm  is  about  the  same 
quality  as  Mr.  Bendle's.  Mr.  Eckley  sows  wheat  after 
spring  crops.  He  is  under-draining  his  farm  as  fast  as 
possible  with  limited  means,  and  has  something  like  one' 
hundred  rods  now  laid. 

Mr.  Eckley  is  also  making  some  hedges  of  the  common 
thorn  of  the  country,  which,  from  what  we  saw,  promises 
to  be  of  great  utility.  Some  that  had  been  set  but  three 
years  had  made  a  good  growth  and  appeared  already  capa- 
ble of  turning  the  most  of  smaller  animals.  Mr.  Eckley 
commences  his  hedges  by  first  well  pulverizing  and  ma* 
nuring  his  ground ;  then  takes  the  common  thorn^  such  as 
we  find  through.our  woods  and  lots,  cuts  them  close  to  the' 
ground,  when  he  transplants  them,  and  after  that  they 
need  no  more  care  except  trimming  according  to  fancy*' 
Your  committee,  although  they  saw  a  good  deal  of  oom*i 
mendable  enterprise  on  Mr.  Eeklej's  farm,  consid«ringr 
the  means  ai  command,  yet  do  not  consider  thai  the  gena% 
ral  appearano6  of  his  farm  would  warrant  them  in  aw«fd<** 
ilig  him  a  premium  over  either  of  his  competitors* 

Lastly,  we  viewed  Mr.  0.  0.  Pierson's  farnu  The  seilr 
of  this  £ftrm  is  a  day  and  gravelly  loam,  and  eontaina  ohe 
liundred  and  forty  acres.  The  buildings  are  first-rate,. ba^ 
ing  new  and  oonveniently  arranged.  The  genertd  arrange- 
ment of  the  farm  lots  is  g^d,  of  easy  access  to  the  bam, 
and  for  labor ;  the  fences  are  all  first-rate,  well  staked  and 
capped  with  No.  8  wire,  which  is  thought  to  be  cheaper 
and  more  durable  than  wood  caps.  Mr.  Pierson  is  f^t 
under-draining  his  farm ;  he  has  some  seven  hundred  rods 
under-drained  already,  which  is  probably  more  than  any 
other  farm  in  Genesee  county.  Your  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  his  crops  showed  very  materially  the  good 
effects  of  his  under-draining.    The  drains  are  all  laid  of 
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wUte  oak  tiiftber,  sawed  and  split  similar  to  stayes,  but 
thicker,  and  oovered  with  pieces  similar  to  barrel  headiog.. 
Toar  committee  are  of  opinion  that  drains  constructed  in 
this  way  are  not  as  durable,  neither  as  cheap,  in  the  end,^ 
as  a  good  tile  drain.  The  crops  growing  on  this  farm  were 
grass,  wheat,  corn,  barley  and  oats,  as  principal  crops* 
Grass  good  for  this  season ;  we  saw  none  bat  that  would 
yield  a  ton  or  more  per  acre ;  wheat,  etont,  and  not  in- 
jured by  the  frost  near  as  bad  as  the  others  that  we  ex- 
amined ;  corn,  good ;  barley  and  oats,  first  rate.  The 
stock  on  this  farm  consisted  of  horses,  sheep,  cattle  and 
swine.  The  horses  were  nothing  to  brag  of ;  sheep  were 
good  Spanish  Merino,  with  some  culls  in  the  flock,  they 
haying  been  injured  by  dogs  ;  the  cattle  and  swine  were 
first-rate ;  the  cattle  were  full  blood  and  high  grade  Dor- 
hams,  and  some  of  them  superior.  Mr.  Pjerson  does  not 
summer-fallow  for  wheat,  but  prefers  to  sow  after  spring 
CDTops,  such  as  barley  or  peas ;  his  manure  is  applied  to- 
his  spring  crop  where  he  intends  to  sow  wheat.  He  thinki^ 
Ulis  mettiod  preferable  to  naked  fallow.  Your  committee- 
am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Pterson's  ferm  will  oompare  fayor^ 
ably  with  any  farm  in  the  county,  or  eyen  tiie  State. 

Your  committee,  i^r  due  deliberation,  kaye  awarded 
tike  premiums  as  follows : 

First  premium,  0.  0.  Pierson;   seoond  premium,  Wik- 
Haiti  Bendle ;  third  premium,  William  Bckley. 

0.  H.  BOCKWOOD, 
8.  D.  HALSBY, 
J.  W.  BEGOLE, 

Cbiwmiffep». 
Dated  Flint,  Sept.  28, 1869. 
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HILLSDALE  COUNTY. 

Beport  of  ihe  Executive  Oommitiee  (f  <ie  JlSZsdafe  Oowdm 
AgricuUund  Society  for  1869,  for  their  Aimual  Fair,  kdd 
October  12  cmd  18, 1860. 

Whole  number  of  entries  mede,  870,  as  Mlows : 

Of  cattle, : Ml 

"  bortee, «2 

«<  sheep, 46 

*'  swine, 15 

"  fowls, M 

Mannfactores  of  everj  class, ill 

Prodnote  of  the  soU , 149 

TJnennmerated  articles, ^ 84 

Of  which  845  were  awarded  premiums,  amonnting  to  $540, 
as  also  74  diplomas,  which  were  in  eyerj  case  designed  to 
apply  to  a  first  class  animal  or  article. 
Oar  receipts  were  firom  membership  tickets,  681,  at  76 

cents  each, $610  75 

Oate  tickets  at  10  cents  each, 815  80 


Total, t82ft  05 

.  Making  the  Fair  a  decided  snccess. 

In  additition  to  the  above,  the  Society  haye  made  im- 
provements  to  their  grounds,  from  donations  received, 
amouoting  to  abont  $500. 

The  Annual  Address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Fisk,  of  the 
Agricultural  OoUege,  which  was  in  every  way  a  very  prac- 
tical and  scientific  production ;  and  your  committee  have 
only  to  regret  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  lay  it  before 
the  farmers  of  Michigan. 

All  of  which  is  very  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  B.  OABD,  Ohairman. 

F.  M.  HoLLOWAT,  Be(/y. 
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ADDEBS3 

Ddiv^ed  aJt  the  HiOadale  OoufUy  Fair,  hdd  at  JomavSk, 
Oct.  7, 1858,  hy  D.  L.  Fratt,  Esq. 

Mr.  Freaidentj  Ladies  and  Oentlemen : 

I  shall  not  on  this  ocoasioa  go  back  to  the  early  historj 
tof  oar  race,  and  trace  the  improvemBmt  made  in  agricul- 
tare  to  the  present  time,  however  amosing  or  profitable 
ihe  task  might  be.  Neither  shall  I  travel  into  foreign 
ooantries  after  expensive  or  far-fetched  fertilizers  to  en- 
xich  oar  lands.  I  shall  deal  with  sabjects  at  oar  own  doorB, 
wd  make  this  a  practical  disooarse  to  practical  Hilladale 
Manty  farmers.  In  doiog  this  I  shall  forego  all  attempts 
at  oratory,  and  sl^all  not  address  yoa  in  the  language  of 
jQattery,  however  maoh  I  may  see  to  praise  and  admire. 
Tonr  exhibitions  here  to-day  speak  a  more  eloqaent  enlo> 
gy  than  any  I  coald  hope  to  deliver,  and  teach  lessons  £w 
more  profitable  than  any  theories  of  mine. 

In  this  address  I  shall  speak  of  a  few  of  the  wants  and 
hindrances  connected  with  farming  operations  in  Hillsdale 
eonnty ;  and  suggest  sneh  remedies  and  improvements  as 
I  may  deem  desirable. 

And  first  with  regard  to  the  roads — ^mach  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  roads  in  Hillsdale  connty,  bat  still  many  of 
them  are  sadly  deficient.  I  hardly  know  of  a  highway 
apon  which  a  farmer  can  drive  a  team  five  miles  at  a  fast 
trot  without  danger  of  breaking  his  vehicle  to  say  nothing 
of  his  neck.  Pray  what  is  the  nse  of  training  fast  trot- 
ters T^ithont  good  roads  to  drive  them  on  ?  On  how  many 
of  oar  roads  can  yon  draw  fifty  bnshels  of  wheat  to  mar- 
ket? You  farmers  living  on  farms  remote  from  markeli 
have  yoa  ever  compated  the  expense  of  taking  year  pro- 
dace  to  market  and  how  mach  might  be  saved  by  good 
roads? 

I  have  done  something  as  agent  in  selling  real  estate  in 
this  connty,  and  I  have  always  foand  that  lands  of  the 
same  qaality  sold  more  readily  and  for  better  prices,  on 
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good  roads,  than  on  poor.    From  my  experience  and  ob- 
I  servation  I  am  jastified  in  saying  that  lands  and  farms  sita- 

ated  on  good  roads  are  worth  and  will  sell  for  one  quarter 
more  than  those  situated  on  poor  roads. 
^  Those  of  you  who  liye  on  poor  roads  lose  more  than 

(  you  are  aware  in  the  sale  of  your  productions.     When 

I  there  is  a  demand  for  your  vegetables,  fruit,  cattle,  sheep, 

^         hay,  oats,  corn,  &c.,  those  who  deal  in  such  articles  will  go 
,  first  out  on  the  best  roads  to  hunt  them  up. 

I  The  mistake  is  in  a  disposition  to  shirk  the  highway  taZ| 

I  to  work  as  few  hours  each  day  as  possible — to  make  our 

I  oxen,  carts,  plows,  scrapers,  &c.,  each  count  a  day.    The 

I  remedy  is,  to  make  no  charge  for  our  utensils,  to  work  aa 

i  many  hours  faithfuUy  as  we  do  on  our  farms,  and  then  if 

I  the  roads  are  not  good  make,  bees  and  do  extra  work  enough 

I  to  make  them  good.    The  saving  in  time  and  wear  and 

tear  of  teams  and  wagons  will  more  than  repay  us  for  the 
I  extra  work. 

I  Second— Of  (xwr  stvampa  cmd  marshes.    The  swamps  and 

J  marshes  in  this  county  are  considered  by  many  as  the  most 

worthless  portions  of  our  land.    These  swamps  are  un- 
I  sightly  objects  and  have  long  been  avoided  as  unganiai 

I  territory.     In   the  summer  the  miasma  that  arises  from 

.  them  products  the  bilious  fevers  which  afflict  our  inhabi- 

tants everj*  year  more  or  less. 

At  present  they  retard  the  settlement  of  the  county 
very  much,  and  are  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  we  have 
to  couteud  with.  Most  of  our  farmers,  in  olearing  their 
farms,  shun  them  as  they  would  the  pest  house,  and  clear 
round  them,  leaviug  them  to  breed  frogs,  snakes,  and  fe- 
ver and  ague,  and  to  pollute  our  atmosphere.  Lying  in 
the  midst  of  our  farms  with  their  ragged  edges  projecting 
into  our  cleared  fields,  and  covered  with  decaying  timber, 
they  are  repulsive  to  the  sight,  and  make  the  country  look 
dreary  and  unproductive.  Some  enterprising  farmen 
liave  drained  these  swamps  and  memhea  aiod  bM>«ght  .the» 
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under  oaltivation,  and  have  ionnd  them  the  moBt  prodno* 
tive  portions  of  their  farms. 

I  will  mention  the  experience  of  Thomas  Bart,  a  scien- 
tifiic  and  snccessfal  English  farmer,  who  has  improred  a 
large  farm  in  Ransom,  and  who  has  probably  made  more 
drains,  and  brought  nndor  cultivation  more  acres  of  swamp 
land,  than  any  other  farmer  within  the  county.  He  in- 
forms me  that  fie  can  subdue  and  bring  under  cultivation 
one  acre  of  shaky,  boggy,  cranberry  marsh,  with  less  ex- 
pense than  he  can  clear  one  acre  of  heavy  timbered  land  ; 
and  that  when  subdued  they  are  worth  four  times  as  mnch 
for  grass  or  corn.  He  says  he  considers  his  willow  and 
cranberry  marsh  as  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his  farm ; 
and  that  he  would  not  choose  a  tarm  destitute  of  swamps 
and  marshes.  He  says  there  was  a  knob  in  one  of  his  fields 
containing  about  an  acre  of  yellow  clayey  and  gravelly  soil, 
80  worn  out  that  it  would  hardly  yield  the  seed  sown  npon 
it ;  that  he  gave  it  a  dressing  of  bam  manure,  and  mnck 
irom  the  cranberry  marsh,  and  harvested  thirty-one  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  acre — that  he  seeded  it  down  and  an- 
nually mowed  heavy  grass  from  it  for  five  years.  Tama- 
rack swamps  have  been  cleared  and  drained  and  convert- 
ed into  good  com  ground.  In  fact  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
changing  them  all  into  the  most  productive  meadows,  pas- 
tures and  com  fields  where  there  is  sufficient  fall  to  drain 
them. 

Again :  Swamp  muck  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  our 
most  valuable  fertilizers.  As  the  inhabitants  of  this  conn, 
ty  are  more  interested  in  the  draining  and  cultivation  of 
these  swamps  and  marshes  than  in  anything  else  connec- 
ted with  farming  and  the  improvement  of  the  county,  I 
eannot  more  profitably  occcupy  a  portion  of  my  time,  than 
by  reading  extracts  from  an  article  "  on  the  use  and  value 
«f  swamp  muck,"  written  by  Simeon  Brown,  of  Mtfss. 
He  says :  "  A  higber  cultivation  on  less  land,  but  with  more 
manure  is  the  great  object  of  modem  tiUage  ;'aiid  the  pur- 
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suit  of  this  objeoti  has  led  to  the  diBcovery  of  a  material 
on  large  portions  of  our  farms  eminently  calculated  to  re- 
store exhausted  lands  to  fertility,  so  as  to  render  the  soO 
as  productive  as  when  in  its  virgin  state.  Some  forty 
years  ago  these  boggy  or  swampy  lands  were  regarded  as 
nearly  worthless  for  any  thing  except  the  meager  timber 
or  fuel  which  might  be  obtained  from  them  in  winter ;  or 
the  scanty  or  coarse  herbage  they  afford  to  cattle  during 
the  summer  drouths.  Such  is  the  change  in  their  value, 
when  at  the  period  named  they  would  scarcely  command 
$5  an  acre,  they  now  bring  from  $80  to  $100 ;  and  in  tb6 
neighborhood  of  villages  located  on  sandy  lands,  where 
they  afford  the  greatest  benefit  in  gardening,'  they  are 
worth  1500  an  acre,  provided  the  muck  is  of  good  quality 
and  the  deposit  deep  and  of  convenient  access* 

Indeed,  it  is  often  said  by  persons  about  to  purchase 
farms,  that  they  would  not  enter  upon  such  as  are  not 
supplied  with  meadow  muck,  for  where  it  abounds,  and  a 
good  barn  cellar  exists,  thrift  and  prosperity  are  always 
certain. 

The  circumstances  under  which  muck  beds  are  placed 
are  so  various,  that  only  a  few  general  rules  can  be  sug- 
gested with  advantage. 

Many  of  these  cannot  be  appro^icbed  with  teams  unless 
it  be  taken  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  and  the  springs  and 
swamps  being  then  usually  filled  with  water,  the  excava- 
tion of  the  muck  becomes  an  operation  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty. Beds  thus  situated  often  present  so  many  obstacles 
to  their  removal,  that  when  the  farmer  is  in  possession  of 
the  ample  means,  he  forgoes  their  advantage  rather  than 
encounter  the  expense  and  difficulty  required  to  procure 
it.  The  only  way  I  have  been  able  to  procure  it  from 
Buch  localities,  is  to  take  advantage  of  a  severe  summer 
drouth,  and  throw  large  quantities  into  high  comp^ot 
piles,  to  be  hauled  away  by  sled  or  cart,  when  the  surface 
is  sufficiently  frozen  to  support  a  team. 
60 
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The  way  in  which  muck  ii  most  commonly  nsed,  and  the 
most  practicable  and  profitable  mode  is,  to  collect  and 
store  it  in  a  dry  state  in  some  place  convenient  to  the  drop- 
pings of  the  stall,  and  then  from  day  to  day  to  spread 
npon  these  droppings,  twice  their  own  bulk  of  mnck. 
Three  cords  of  manure  composted  in  this  manner,  are  of 
more  valne  than  three  cords  of  the  droppings  alone.  This 
mode  of  preparation  requires  no  uncommon  skill,  but  com- 
mends itself  to  the  practice  of  all,  because  any  commcm 
laborer  of  the  fdrm  may  accomplish  it,  and  it  needs  no  ad- 
juncts from  chemistry,  or  what  are  called  specific  mannres. 
The  method  of  composting  manure  here  detailed  may  be 
be  objected  to  because  of  the  labor  involved.  The  reply 
is,  that  most  things  in  this  world  come  to  us  only  as  the 
result  of  diligent  unremitted  labor.  He  who  is  content 
to  see  around  him  barren  fields,  scanty  crops,  and  lean, 
starving  animals,  may  pass  along  without  devising  ways 
for  changing  such  a  condition  of  things  ;  growling  at  all 
propositions  of  amendment  pointed  out  to  him,  and  reap- 
ing such  returns  as  an  exhausting,  skinning  tillage  will 
give  him.  But  it  is  far  better  to  be  up  and  doing  in  the 
manufacture  of  manures  for  the  invigoration  of  the  soil. 
It  is  both  pleasanter  and  more  profitable  to  be  pursuing 
an  improving  rather  than  an  exhausting  mode  of  farming. 

Next  to  a  compost  of  muck  and  barn  manure,  a  mixture 
of  muck  and  ashes  is  the  most  common,  and  by  experi- 
enced farmers  is  considered  the  most  profitable.  There  is 
no  danger  of  error  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  ashes 
mingled  with  muck,  only  in  most  cases  it  will  be  likely  to 
be  too  small.  About  103  bushels  of  muck  will  make  a 
cord,  and  if  to  this  should  be  added  five  bushels  of  nn- 
leached  ashes,  and  four  cords,  or  twelve  ox  loads  of  about 
thirty-four  bushels  each,  were  to  be  applied  to  an  acre, 
the  eifect  would  be  plainly  perceptible  in  any  crop  in  a 
favorable  season.  But  on  lands  hungry  for  vegetable  mat- 
ter, this  allowance  should  be  continued  two  or  three  years. 
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With  Bnch  a  dreBBiag  as  this,  and  ,wbat  manure  oonld  he 
spared  from  the  barn,  together,  with  a  thorough  systQin  of 
onltivatioD,  even  onr  poorest  lands  would  soon  produce 
permanently  remunerative  crops  ;  and  once  in  this  condi* 
tion  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  them  &o.  To  the  farmer, 
in  his  barns,  styes,  sinks  and  reservoirs,  it  can  hardly  be 
dispensed  with,  and  leave  a  hope  of  profitable  farming. 
He  covers  his  steaming  heaps  with  it,  and  their  exhala- 
tions are  arrested  and  stored  up  by  this  wonderful  sub- 
stance, ready  to  be  given  up  again  to  the  plants  which  he 
desires  should  be  nourished  and  profited  by  it.  Sprinkled 
on  the  floors  of  horse  and  cattle  stables,  it  readily  absorbs 
the  foul  odors,  and  leaves  the  atmosphere  pure  and  elastic. 
I  have  known  it  applied  to  vaults  where  the  odor  was 
nearly  suffocating,  and  in  twelve  hours  no  unpleasant 
smell  was  perceptible.  I  believe  it  would  couquer  sul- 
phurated hydrogen,  steal  all  its  odors  and  disarm  it  of  its 
power.  As  an  absorbment  of  liquids  and  gasses  it  has  a 
most  remarkable  capacity.  And  thus  it  becomes  one  of 
the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  of  deodorizers.  Pow- 
dered charcoal  could  hardly  be  more  efficacious  in  its  re- 
sults. Such  are  some  of  the  uses,  and  such  is,  in  fact,  the 
value  of  this  abundant  material.  Yet  with  all  its  merits, 
it  is  despised  by  some,  neglected  by  others,  often  Ijiog  in 
large  quantities  totally  disregarded,  even  where  it  is 
wanted  most. 

The  stones  which  cover  many  portions  of  our  county, 
are  considered  by  many  as  not  only  useless,  but  an  actual 
damage  to  the  land.  Lying  promiscuously  about  upon 
the  ground  they  are  a  vexation,  and  a  nuisance  to  the  far- 
mer. They  encumber  our  roads  to  the  great  wear  and 
tear  of  man,  beast  and  vehicle ;  they  lie  concealed  in  our 
ploughed  grounds,  ready  to  destroy  our  modern  improve- 
ments for  tilliug  the  land.  They  overspread  our  meadows 
and  grain  fields,  making  haying  and  harvesting  slow  and 
tedious,  and  preventing  the  use  of  Horse  Mowers,  Bakes, 
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wttd  and  placed,  these  *kard  keedi"  are  a  aoeroe  oC 
wedtk  to  the  turner. 

Where  they  are  abvadaat  aad  Mar  at  hand  tiiey  mb 
the  beet  and  Moet  darable  fencea.  Lewis  Bmery  iafiDm 
■M  that  he  and  his  three  boya,  (the  yoangeat  eixteei) 
draved  and  Uid  ap  tea  rode  of  etoae  finoe  in  one  dij. 
The  fence  waa  two  and  a  haM  feet  high.  Upon  the  top  of 
the  wall  he  placed  a  rail,  orer  this  he  droTO  stakea,  aid 
placed  aaotber  rafl  apoo  the  stakea.  This  aude  a  ftooe 
that  will  stop  aay  doiestic  aaisnl  that  ooght  to  nm  it 
Urge,  and  did  not  need  repairing  for  fiTe  years.  C.  W. 
Ferris,  on  his  farm  sooth  of  Hillidale,  has  the  best  speci- 
men  of  a  fonr  and  half  foot  stone  wall  I  have  seen  in  tkft 
connty.  Tbe  cost  of  laying  it  np  waa  one  d<dlar  per  rod. 
Now,  considering  that  board  <»*  rail  fences  hare  to  be  re- 
bnilt  as  often  as  every  ten  years,  and  that  stmie  fenoas 
never  decay,  yon  can  readfly  fi^nre  oat  which  are  tbe 
cheapest  where  stone  are  abandant.  And  yet  many  fitf- 
mers  let  their  stones  remain  ap<m  the  snrfiioe  of  tlieir 
tilled  g^ronod,  and  waste  their  strength  and  wear  ont  tlieir 
plows  in  moving  them  abont,  when  a  little  extra  labor 
wonid  convert  them  into  the  most  dorable  fencee.  Again, 
atones  are  valnable  for  blind  ditches,  and  all  wet  lands  pay 
well  f<Nr  draining.  In  fact,  they  are  worth  very  littb 
withont  drains,  and  the  expense  of  mating  them  is  triflinK 
compared  with  the  profit  they  bring  the  farmer. 

Many  more  stone  onght  to  be  nsed  in  building  bam  oet- 
lars  and  basements.  There  is  no  part  of  the  bam  that 
brings  a  better  retnm  for  the  money  and  labor  invested 
than  stooe  tiasements  and  cellars.  It  is  the  experience  cS 
every  farmer  who  has  tried  the  experiment,  that  animal' 
winter  better,  and  with  less  fodder,  whii*h  are  warmly 
stabled  and  sheltered,  than  those  which  are  exposed,  b 
fact,  it  is  ont  of  the  qnestion  to  raise,  with  any  snccetfi 
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our  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  horseB,  hogs  and  sheep^ 
without  comfortable  stables. 

Again,  stone  are  being  nsed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
building  farm  houses.  I  need  not  inform  you  that  they 
make  the  warmest  house  in  winter,  and  coolest  In  summer* 
Those  who  have  used  them  say  that  where  stone  is  abun* 
dant  they  are  as  cheap  as  wood.  Anc[,  considering  what 
is  saved  in  painting,  much  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  Laid 
up  in  courses  they  are  not  only  handsome,  but  present  a 
permanent  and  substantial  appearance.  I  like  the  looks 
of  the  stone  farm  house,  and  wish  there  were  more  of 
them  in  the  county.  They  look  as  though  their  owners 
were  permanently  settled  for  life,  and  not  as  though  they 
were  staying  till  they  could  sell  out.  Those  who  contem- 
plate  building,  and  have  stony  farms,  would  do  well  to 
examine  the  stone  houses  of  Milton  P.  Herring,  of  Litch- 
field, Lewis  Emery,  of  Hillsdale,  and  S.  Roberts  and  B.  B» 
Willetts,  of  Cambria.  There  are  doubtless  many  others 
which  have  not  come  under  observation. 

Another  great  hindrance  to  farming  in  Hillsdale  county^ 
18  the  stumps  which  cover  our  newly  cleared  fields. 

This  is  an  age  of  progress.  We  cannot  wait  for  the 
■tnmps  to  rot  out  before  we  introduce  the  labor-savisfl^ 
machines.  One  of  the  greatest  inventions  showing  the 
triumphs  made  by  mind  over  matter,  is  the  invention  of 
the  machine  called  the  Stump  Puller.  With  this  machine 
in  a  field  that  has  been  chopped  three  or  four  years,  about 
one  hundred  stumps  can  be  pulled  in  one  day.  The  ma<^ 
ehine  costs  about  $160.  One  machine  would  supply  the 
wants  of  a  large  neighborhood.  If  three  or  four  farmers 
would  combine,  it  need  not  be  expensive  to  those  wanting 
to  use  it.  Mr.  Sinclair,  of  Fayette,  and  Oeo.  W.  Under- 
wood, of  Hillsdale,  each  own  a  machine  that  is  doing  good 
service.  Those  wanting  to  see  what  Stump  Pullers  o«n 
do,  would  do  well  to  examine  the  fields  of  Underwood,  and 
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stumps  remain. 

One  great  reason  why  so  m&ny  farmers  get  light  crops 
is,  that  they  plough  light,  and  only  skim  over  the  sarfiAoe, 
seldom  ploughing  over  six  inches  deep.  The  best  land 
will  soon  become  exhausted  with  this  kind  of  tillage. 

"  Ploir  deep  vhO*  slngg&rds  atocp, 

And  joa  vUl  hav*  eoni  to  sell  aad  to  kittp»" 

is  a  homely  bnt  true  saying. 

I  shall  not  in  this  address  go  into  an  analysis  of  the  soil^ 
nor  the  theory  of  deep  plowing.  One  ounce  of  experi- 
ence is  worth  a  pound  of  theory. 

A  few  years  ago  I  visited  a  farm  which  had  been  run 
-down  by  shallow  plowing  and  unskillfol  farming.  The 
cultivated  fields  were  covered  with  sorrel,  and  grass  and 
-clover  were  nearly  run  out.  The  owner  got  discouraged 
traded  it  off  to  a  man  of  energy  and  perseverance.  This 
summer  I  visited  the  farm  again,  and  witnessed  the  most 
wonderful  and  gratifying  change.  The  bams  were  cram- 
med full  of  hay,  the  meadows  looked  green,  and  the  sec- 
ond growth  was  rich  and  luxuriant.  I  saw  upon  the  place 
one  of  the  best  fields  of  com  I  have  seen  in  this  county. 
The  owner  explained  to  me  that  he  had  put  on  two  heavy 
yoke  of  cattle,  and  sometimes  a  horse  on  the  lead,  and  plow^ 
ed  every  cultivated  field  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
^eep,  once ;  that  he  had  drawn  all  the  manure  of  one  year 
upon  a  ten  acre  field,  and  that  he  had  used  some  plaster. 
He  had  by  that  means  converted  a  barren  farm  into  one 
of  the  most  productive  farms  in  the  county.  One  good 
^eep  plowing  will  last  a  number  of  years;  after  that,  light 
plowing  will  do. 

Land,  in  order  to  produce  bountiful  crops,  jnust  be  ocosr 
'flionally  plowed  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  inches  or  more^ 
imd  the  deeper  the  better,  provided  it  is  thoroughly  pnt 
Verized. 

But  in  order  to  plow  deep  we  must  have  large  oxen  and 
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large  horsefi,  and  this  leads  me.  to  say  a  few  words  in  be- 
half of  Indian  corn.  I  am  partial  to  corn.  It  prodnces 
more  and  better  muscle  and  fat,  than  any  other  kind  of 
food.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  raise  large  cattle  and 
horses  without  an  abundance  of  corn.  It  is  the  most  use- 
ful, and,  I  thiok,  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  the  far- 
mer can  raise.  The  weevil,  the  fly,  and  the  rust,  those 
pests  of  wheat,  do  not  destroy  it.  With  an  ordinary  sea- 
Bon,  and  good  tillage,  we  are  sure  of  a  fair  crop.  It  has 
not  been  known  to  fail  niuce  I  have  been  in  Michigan, 
although  premature  frosts  have  injured  it  to  some  extent, 
as  long  as  beef  and  pork  are  in  demand  corn  will  briog 
good  prices,  because  beef  and  pork  cannot  be  successfully 
fattened  without  it. 

And  in  this  connection  I  will  say  a  few  Wtirds  about  fat- 
tening beef.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made 
by  our  MicVigan  farmers,  arises  from  selliog  their  beef 
cattle  at  the  ages  of  two  and  three.  In  order  to  derive 
the  greatest  profit,  they  should  be  kept  till  they  are  four 
or  five,  and  be  well  stall  fed  before  they  are  sold.  In  the 
reports  of  beef  cattle  sold  in  the  New  York  market,  we 
seldom,  if  ever,  see  a  drove  from  Michigan.  The  droves 
mostly  come  irom  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
some  other  Western  States.  Our  average  two  year  olds 
bring  about  $12,  and  three  year  olds  about  $16.  Now,  if 
New  York  farmers  can  buy  them,  and  feed  them  corn  at 
the  price  com  brings  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  make 
money  at  the  business,  certainly  our  Michigan  farmers  can 
make  more  money  to  fatten  them  at  home,  where  corn  is 
cneaper. 

Frederick  Fowler,  of  Beading,  has  upon  the  Fair  ground 
lien  fat  three  year  old  steers,  which  have  been  fed'  not  to 
exceed  $5  worth  of  grain  each.  Their  average  weight  i^ 
1,630  pounds.  They  have  been  kept  on  grass  since  the 
6th  of  May  last.  One  year  ago  last  August,  when  but  two 
past,  he  was  offered  950  ahead  for  them.    He  says  that  he 
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intends  to  give  them  all  the  meal  they  will  eat  the  oumtng 
winter,  and  he  thinks  they  will  weigh  by  next  spring  oyer 
1,800  pounds  each ;  and  that  he  will  get  $100  a  head  for 
them,  or  $1,000  for  the  lot.  They  have  gained  254  ponndt 
each  in  the  last  five  months,  on  grass  alone.  Now  it  donH 
ieke  a  large  farm  to  raise  and  fatten  ten  4  year  old  eteera ; 
and  if  they  bring  $75  a  head  it  is  the  best  basiness  a  far- 
mer with  a  grass  farm  can  do— certainly  better  than  Bel- 
ling ordinary  two  year  olds  for  $12,  and  three  year  olds 
for  $16  or  even  $20.  Besides  there  is  something  beantifnl 
in  a  drove  of  fine  fat  cattle.  Fowler's  lot  are  a  fine  sight 
to  look  at.  They  have  been  admired  by  all  who  have  seen 
them  on  the  Fair  ground.  We  ought  to  see  more  like 
them.  Nothing  makes  a  country  look  more  rich  and  flour- 
ishing than  fine  herds  of  fat  cattle  grazing  in  green  pas- 
tures. It  shows  that  the  county  is  capable  of  raising  a 
surplus  for  exportation. 

And  here  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  about  blooded  cattle. 
There  is  one  four  year  old  Native  in  Fowler's  lot.  The 
others  are  a  part  Durham.  Six  of  the  three  year  olds  are 
heavier  than  the  four  year  old.  This  shows  what  improv- 
ed blood  will  do  in  raising  beef. 

At  the  late  State  Fair  I  saw  a  Durham  bull,  two  last 
spring,  said  to  weigh  2,000.  Another  five  year  old  weigh- 
ed 2,300.  But  I  would  not  advise  you  to  introduce  Dnr- 
hams  till  you  are  provided  with  rich  nature  pastures  and 
warm  stables  and  yards.  That  is  till  you  have  conver- 
ted your  swamps  into  meadows,  and  your  timber  and  atone 
into  warm  stables.  Blooded  cattle  will  not  flourish  on 
oak  grubs  in  summer,  nor  beside  straw  stacks  in  wintea. 

Oonsideriog  the  unfavorable  season,  the  display  of  firuit 
at  the  Fair  is  very  creditable,  and  proves  that  fruits  of  the 
best  varieties  can  be  raised  in  this  county.  There  is  no 
greater  luxury  for  the  table,  and  no  article  of  diet  oondih 
ces  more  to  health  than  good  fruit.  About  a  rod  square 
of  cultivated  strawberries  will  supply  a  small  family  with 
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the  mo8t  delicious  fruit  for  a  number  of  weeks  in  the 
spring.  Then  with  a  little  attention  the  farmer  can  be 
well  supplied  with  the  raspberry  and  the  cranberry  in 
their  season.  By  proper  attention  every  farmer  could  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  apples^  either  dry  or  green,  the  en- 
tire year.  In  addition  to  the  luxury  of  the  article  it  is  well 
worth  the  expense  of  cultivating  them  on  the  score  oi 
economy.  Their  free  use  will  do  more  than  all  your  pills 
and  doctors  to  mitigate  and  banish  the  bilious  fevers  of 
the  country. 

I  wonder  that  more  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  grape.  It  grows  to  great  perfection  in  this 
county,  as  the. specimens  on  exhibition  demonstrate.  You 
can  get  a  supply  of  the  most  delicious  and  healthy  fruit 
from  the  grape  in  three  years  after  transplanting.  My 
vines  which  were  only  set  out  two  years  last  spring,  bore 
three  bushels  of  excellent  fruit  this  summer.  I  set  them 
in  warm,  sandy  loam,  and  have  given  them  one  dressing  of 
swamp  muck,  and  kept  the  weeds  out.  No  fruit  is  supe- 
rior to  them  for  all  use.  All  travellers  bear  testimony 
that  in  grape  growing  countries  where  wine  is  extensively 
made  from  the  grape  and  freely  used  as  a  beverage,  the 
people  are  more  temperate  than  in  other  countries.  On 
principles  of  temperance  then  we  ought  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  the  manufacture  of  pure 
grape  wine  in  order  to  banish  from  our  midst  corn  whisky, 
rum,  ale,  and  other  intoxicating  drinks,  which  demoralize, 
degrade,  debilitate,  and  impoverish  those  who  use  them. 

Our  social  natures,  and  the  courtesies  of  life,  lead  us  to 
acts  of  hospitality,  and  to  tender  to  our  guests  meats  and 
drinks  when  they  visit  our  houses ;  and  if  the  pure  juice 
of  the  grape  and  the  currant  were  more  commonly  used, 
a  man  could  take  a  social  glass  with  a  friend  without  dan- 
ger of  violating  his  principles  of  temperance,  and  the  good 
house*wife  could  offer  her  guests  a  glass  of  home  made 
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ivine  without  the  mortification  of  its  being  refased  for  fear 
that  it  might  contain  something  that  would  intoxicate 

Nothing  tends  more  to  show  the  advancement  and  pro- 
gress made  by  our  agriculturists  and  mechanics  than  tiie 
<  labor-saving  machines  on  exhibition  at  our  late  State  Fdir. 
There  was  the  portable  10  horse  steam  engine,  which  could 
be  removed  from  place  to  place  wih  two  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
could  be  attached  to  any  kind  of  machinery.  It  consamed 
less  than  one-half  cord  of  wood  per  day.  There  were  nu- 
merous threshing  machines  of  remarkable  power  and  ve- 
locity competing  for  the  first  prize.  What  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  flail  with  which  we  pounded  ojit  fifteen  basheb 
a  day  with  pure  human  muscular  force  and  a  machine  pro- 
pelled by  horse  power  which  threshes  its  three  hundred 
bushels  per  day  1  There  were  the  celebrated  Horse  Reap- 
er and  MoWer  which  took  the  first  prize  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  London,  said  to  do  the  work  of  ten  men  per  daj. 

There  were  straw-cutters,  corn-shellers,  and  cider-mills 
of  every  variety  and  construction  showing  the  skill  and  ifl- 
genuity  of  our  people.  There  were  horse  power  machines 
for  planting  and  digging  potatoes  said  to  do  the  work  of 
five  men.  Machines  for  hoeing,  cutting  up,  hueking  and 
grinding  corn.  I  am  not  sure  that  husking  machines  will 
find  favor  with  the  young  men  and  maidens,  as  they  will 
be  deprived  of  the  amusement  of  husking  bees,  and  can- 
not any  more  claim  the  customary  reward  for  the  red  ear 
found  by  the  lucky  swain  or  damsel.  A  cast  iron  corn- 
grinder  cost  only  $25,  said  to  grind  10  bushels  per  honr. 
There  were  horse  powers  ranging  from  one  to  ten.  The 
two  horse  powers  were  light  and  portable,  costing  only 
about  $65,  and  could  be  geared  on  to  any  machine  used  or 
needed  by  farmers.  They  could  be  used  for  sawing  wood, 
shelling  or  grinding  corn,  cutting  straw  or  corn  stalks, 
threshing,  cleaning  grain,  &c.  I  saw  a  two  horse  power 
threshing  machine  that  would  thresh  over  100  bushels 
per  day ;  the  cost  of  the  whole  thing  being  leas  than  $200. 
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And  I  mnst  not  forget  to  mention  the  beautifal  and  ingen- 
ious sewing  machine  which  will  do  the  work  of  ten  ladies. 
With  this  machine  sewing  is  a  mere  recreation — and  here 
onr  yonng  folks  will  see  visions  of  departing  qnilting  frol- 
ics, no  longer  to  be  enjoyed  when  this  busy  little  hand- 
maid of  industry  is  commonly  nsed  as  it  is  destined  to  be. 

Now,  farmers  of  Hillsdale  county,  what  we  need  and  what 
we  must  have,  if  we  would  be  up  with  times,  is  more  of 
these  labor-saving  machines.  When  the  Almighty  crea- 
ted man  and  placed  him  upon  this  earth,  He  created  for 
his  use  beasts  of  burden,  and  gave  him  dominion  over 
them.  The  inspired  writer  says  of  the  first  pair — "  And 
God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them  be  faithful  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  and  svhdtie  it,  and  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  over  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  liveth  upon  the  earth.'' 
And  although  at  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  the  Lord  said 
''in  the  sweat, of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  still  He 
did  not  take  from  man  his  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the 
earth.  And  He  gave  to  man  the  promise  of  the  Millen- 
ium ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  look  for  it  until  we  have  fol- 
filled  the  command  in  a  material  sense  and  replenished  and 
subdued  the  earth.  And  we  cannot  do  this  until  we  assert 
our  lawful  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  earth  and  make 
them  beasts  of  burden.  For  miscellaneous  farming  to  be 
carried  on  by  men  of  moderate  means,  I  know  of  no  coun- 
ty that  can  hold  ont  greater  inducements  than  Hillsdale 
county.  Here  running  brooks  grace  our  meadows  and 
wood  lands.  Any  quantity  of  stone  for  building  and  fen- 
cing are  at  hand.  Timber  is  abundant.  We  have  all  qual- 
ities of  soil  from  the  richest  loam  to  the  lightest  sand ; 
and  any  quality  of  fertilizers  lying  in  our  swamps  and 
marshes.  We  need  ttot  import  guano,  nor  trouble  our- 
selves about  phosphorates,  super-phosphates,  or  hyper- 
super-phosphates — our  muck  cpntains  them  all. 

Do  you  long  for  the  large  stock  farms  of  the  western 
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prairie  7  There  yon  are  deprived  of  stone  and  timber, 
and  near  neigbbors,  and  friends  and  scbools  for  your  chil- 
dren. Our  neighbors  of  northern  Ohio  may  excel  ns  in 
the  cheese  and  stock  bnsiness,  bat  they  cannot  raise  our 
wheat ;  so  the  rich  valleys  of  Southern  Ohioi  Indiana  and 
Illinois  may  excel  us  in  raising  com  and  fattening  beef  and 
pork,  but  we  can  excel  them  in  wheat  and  wool. 

What  we  need  is  to  have  our  swamps  and  marshes  con- 
verted into  meadows  and  cornfields,  pouring  into  the  lap 
of  plenty  their  bountiful  stores,  instead  of  spreading  over 
the  land  a  fruitful  crop  of  chills  and  fevers  annually.  Then 
with  our  hills  and  dales  interspersed  with  streamlet,  lake 
and  wood  land,  we  shall  enjoy  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  healthy  countries  in  the  world. 
And  this  is  no  imaginary  picture.  Many  who  hear  me  now 
will  live  to  see  it.  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  in  this 
county,  now  some  thirteen  years,  one  of  the  most  entan- 
gled repulsive  looking  swamps  on  sand  creek,  converted 
into  a  beautiful  meadow. 

Although  we  have  made  great  advancement  in  agricul- 
ture, still  our  numerous  failures  show  the  want  of  more 
knowledge.  To  supply  the  deficiency,  we  have  establish- 
ed State  and  County  Agricultural  Societies,  sustained  part- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions  and  partly  by  taxation.  In 
addition  to  these  the  State  of  Michigan  has  takeo  the  lead 
in  establishing  an  Agriculturral  College ;  which  is  now  in 
full  operation  on  a  farm  containing  676  acres,  near  Lansing, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Joseph  R.  Williams,  a  prac- 
tical and  scientific  agriculturist.  The  State  has  already 
appropriated  about  196,000  to  the  enterprise.  It  now  ac- 
commodates about  100  students,  three  of  whom  are  from 
this  county.  The  course  of  instruction  in  this  College  in- 
olndes  the  following  branches :  an  English  and  Scientifio 
course,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Animal 
and  Yegetable  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Meteorology,  Veterinary  Art,  Mensuration,  Leveling  and  Po- 
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litical  Economy;  with  Book  EeepiDg  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
which  are  directly  connected  with  agricnltnre,  and  such  oth- 
«r  studies  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  from  time  to  time 
Bee  fit  to  prescribe.  The  College  is  conducted  upon  the 
principle  of  uniting  mental  with  manual  labor.  The  law 
requires  full  annual  reports  to  be  made  of  all  experiments, 
improvements  and  discoveries,  and  copies  to  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  each  town  clerk.  It  is  expected  that  these  re- 
ports together  with  the  practical  knowledge  disseminated 
by  the  model  farmers  educated  at  this  institution,  will  jio 
much  to  enlighten  the  great  mass  of  farmers  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  save  them  from  the  devas- 
tating losses  now  suffered  by  the  fly,  weevil,  rust,  and  the 
numerous  other  evils' and  pests  which  now  annually  afflict 
the  farmer  and  diminish  his  products. 

So  far  we  have  examined  certain  material  questions 
connected  with  agriculture  ;  because  man  must  be  fed  and 
clothed  or  the  race  will  become  extinct.  And  the  more 
you  develope  the  man  physically,  the  more  you  can  devel- 
ope  him  intellectually.  But  all  material  questions  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  great  problem  to  be  worked  out  by  the  far- 
mers, mechanics  and  laboring  men  of  the  nineteenth  cen* 
tury,  viz :  How  shall  the  great  mass  be  fed,  clothed  and 
educated  so  as  to  combine  physical  labor  with  intellectual 
growth  ? 

"A  harmonious  system  of  education,"  says  J.  R.  Wil 
liams,  "  should  so  develope  mind  and  body,  that  the  vigor 
acquired  by  the  one  will  act  upon  the  other,  and  the  hours 
spent  in  physical  activity  should  so  impress  the  miud  with 
clearness  and  vigor,  that  the  intellectual  acquirements 
should  be  increased  instead  of  diminished  by  labor  in  the 
field.  There  are  scores  of  men  whose  distiuction  was  ac- 
quired by  mental  application  during  hours  snatched  from 
avocations  requiring  tbe  severest  labors.  The  individuals' 
who  exhibit  the  finest  physical  and  mental  combination, 
are  the  soldier,  the  navigator,  the  merchant,  the  engineer^ 
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and  but  seldom  the  professional  man  and  the  farmer. 
Generally  the  professional  man  is  exhausted  by  too  se- 
vere devotion  to  mental  labor;  while  the  farmer  suffers 
from  the  want  of  educational  advantages. 

But  the  question  is  asked,  how  shall  the  farmer  get  time 
for  intellectual  cultivation?  I  answer,  keep  yourselves 
posted  on  the  improvements  of  the  age;  harness  yonr 
beasts  of  burden  to  the  labor-saving  machines,  and  thus 
do  as  much  work  in  one  day  as  you  now  do  in  ten.  Be 
more  sociable ;  visit  together  more ;  compare  your  experi* 
ments  and  improvements  with  each  other ;  see  what  your 
neighbors  are  about ;  associate  together  and  purchase  ma- 
chines too  expensive  to  be  purchased  with  your  individual 
means ;  help  the  weak ;  fulfill  the  great  command,  ''  Love 
your  neighbors  as  yourselves ; ''  bear  each  others  burdens, 
and  bear  with  each  others  infirmities ;  cultivate  the  cour- 
tesies and  refinements  of  life.  Thus  you  will  make  a 
neighborhood  desirable  to  live  in.  Do  this  for  your  mate- 
rial prosperity,  if  for  no  other  reason.  I  know  from  my 
experience  in  selling  land,  that  a  farm  situated  in  a  neigh- 
borhood where  the  society  is  good;  where  families  are 
sociable,  intelligent  and  refined;  where  there  is  a  g^ood 
school  house  and  church,  will  sell  for  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  per  acre  than  in  a  neighborhood  where  vice  and  con- 
tention exists,  and  where  the  inhabitants  are  ignorant  and 
unsociable.  Such  neighborhoods  are  shunned  by  the  east- 
em  farmer,  who  has  the  means,  and  wishes  to  buy  an  im- 
proved farm  in  the  West. 

Baw  Beese  and  his  tribe  have  left  the  county.  The 
wigwam  of  the  savage  has  disappeared.  That  roving  popu- 
lation which  hovers  upon  the  borders  of  civilization,  which 
subsists  by  hunting,  fishing  and  the  cultivation  of  a  few 
acres  of  stinted  com  and  small  .potatoes,  are  fast  following 
the  footsteps  of  the  savage.  Their  places  are  being  occu- 
pied by  substantial  and  thrifty  farmers.  And  their  huts 
are  giving  place  to  good  substantial  farm  houses,  occupied 
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by  a  cla88  who  intend  to  make  Hillsdale  county  their  fo- 
tore  homes. 

In  conclasion  let  me  say  that  the  first  business  of  the 
farmer  should  be  to  make  his  home  pleasant  to  his  family. 
Many  farmers  complain  that  their  sons  leave  them  as  soon 
as  they  are  old  enough  to  be  osefal,  and  turn  tradesmen, 
soldiers,  gold-hunters,  or  anything  but  farmers.  This  is  a 
fault  which  needs  to  be  corrected,  and  the  best  way  to 
correct'  it  is  to  make  your  homes  and  your  business  more 
attractive.  Do  not  make  beasts  of  burden  of  your  boys. 
Give  them  days  of  recreation,  get  up  a  matched  team  and 
let  the  boys  drive  it ;  surround  your  house  with  objects  of 
beauty ;  plant  out  shade  trees,  in  the  yard  and  by  the 
road  side;  cultivate  flowers  and  running  vines.  They 
were  given  us  by  our  Creator,  to  beautify  our  homesteads 
with.  Supply  your  houses  with  good  books  and  periodi- 
cals, and  especially  such  as  treat  upon  Agriculture,  Horti- 
culture, Floriculture,  and  Architecture.  Encourage  fami- 
lies of  intelligence  and  refinement  to  visit  your  dwellings, 
but  don't  think  it  necessary  to  make  slaves  of  your  women 
to  feed  them.  The  cordial  greeting,  the  hearty  welcome,, 
and  the  absence  of  restraint,  display  and  formality,  are# 
the  charms  of  Bocial  intercourse.  Bela  Hubbard,  in  his 
admirable  em>%y  on  the  proper  improvement  and  enjoy-^ 
ment  <  f  country  life,  says : 

**  Let  at  least  an  acre  around  the  homestead  of  every 
farmer  that  seeks  a  new  home  in  our  western  land  be  un*^ 
disturbed  by  the  aze,  except  to  remove  what  is  useless. 
At  least,  let  not  the  spot  designated  for  the  house  be  the 
first  to  be  cleared  of  its  noble  growth  of  the  old  denizens-' 
of  the  land,  whose  place  cannot  be  supplied  within  the 
life-time  of  their  destroyer.  The  men  who  commit  such 
outrages  are  misled  by  a  false  education.  They  have  not 
learned  how  much  of  comfort,  of  health,  and  of  true  en- 
joyment, may  be  had  from  even  a  single  fine  tree  shelter- 
ing a  door-yard.    They  are  ignorant  that  those  monarchs 
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of  nature,  which  they  bo  nnheedingly  make  war  npon,  ii6 
their  beet  protectors  against  the  fever  hnrning  sun  and 
agneish  dews.  They  are  purifiers  of  the  atmosphere  from 
the  miasmas  that  the  cleariogs  have  engendered.  Thej 
act  as  safe-guards  from  the  lightning ;  thej  cool  the  fe^ 
yid  heats  of  summer  by  creating  beneath  their  branch- 
es a  refreshing  breeze,  even  in  a  sultry  calm,  and  at  aD 
times  they  delight  the  eye  and  cheer  the  heart  of  the  tme 
lover  of  nature.  Why  should  the  settler  build  his  cabia 
away  from  the  kindliness  and  protection  of  those  natural 
friends  of  man." 

When  will  our  country  homesteads  be  worthy  of  a  song, 
such  as  those  of  another  land  have  called  forth  from  the 
most  gifted  of  English  poets — 

«  Th«  iMrry  homM  of  BaflMid,  how  bMuttftil  thoj  stand, 
Imid  thmx  tell  *iM«tnl  trMt,  o'ot  ftH  tht  phmmmt  land.** 

Children  should  be  taught  to  venerate  trees  and  everj 
thing  beautiful.  As  much  as  possible  they  should  bo 
brought  up  amid  scenes  of  picturesque  rural  beauty,  msl- 
tiplied  and  enriched,  but  not  destroyed  by  art.  They  will 
derive  from  such  scenes  not  merely  a  love  of  nature,  bat 
A  taste  for  what  is  elegant  and  lovely,  that  will  have  a  ail* 
utary  effect  upon  their  future  life,  and  make  them  happji 
contented  and  intelligent  farmers,  the  true  nobility  of  osr 
country. 


INGHAM  COUNTY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Ingham  Coanty 
Agricultural  Society,  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Societyi 
Thursday,  the  first  day  of  the  Fair,  the  following  members 
were  chosen  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  commence  oa 
first  of  January,  1860 : 

President. — Henry  A.  Hawley. 

Vioe  Presidents. — Levi  Rowley,  of  L'>cke ;  Geo.  B.  Faller, 
Williamston;  Thomas  Humphrey,  Meridian;  Wm.  A.  Davii^ 
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LansiDg;  Joab  Polhemne,  Delhi;  0.  B.  Stillman,  Alaeidon; 
David  Goslin,  Wheatfield ;  Jas.  Alohin,  Leroy ;  A.  Win- 
chell,  logham ;  G.  Paddock,  White  Oak;  A.  Parker,  Aureli- 
HB ;  Geo.  D.  Pease,  Vevay ;  Richard  Conlby,  Onondaga ; 
M.  Covert,  Leslie ;  Dorman  Felt,  Banker  Hill ;  Lafayette 
Branch,  Stockbridge. 

Secretary. — H.  L.  Henderson. 

TreoBurer. — John  W.  Seeley. 

Directors.— F.  S.  Fitch,  William  P.  Near,  R.  F.  Griffin, 
Joseph  Eeeler,  Wheaton  Sanders. 

Marshal. — 0.  A.  Osbom. 

ADDRESS 

Ddhered  b^ore  the  Ingham  Caunfy  Agrictdttmd  Society,  by 
Bon.  B.  Lawrefkce^  at  Mason,  Michigan,  October  7,  18o9. 

GniTLBiCBN : — 

Progress  is  the  law  of  the  universe.  The  material  worM 
everywhere  contains  indubitable  evidence  of  a  slow,  silent, 
but  ceaseless  progression.  The  earth  is  a  vast  volume,  on 
every  leaf  of  which  is  written  in  indelible  characters,  the 
mighty  changes  which  have  been  wrought  ia  its  form  and 
structure — a  history  written  by  the  Almighty,  which  eve* 
ry  man  can  read  and  understand.  The  vast  layers  of  rock 
that  underlie  the  present  surface  of  the  earth,  formed  one 
above  another  by  the  action  of  the  elements  and  ceaseless 
motion,  are  so  many  everlastiig  truths,  that  point  with  un- 
erring certainty,  to  the  progressive  formation  of  the  globe. 
The  alluvial  soil  with  which  the  rocky  strata  is  covered, 
is  composed  of  the  various  rocky  formations  that  preceded 
it«  Every  grain  of  sand  that  constitutes  a  portion  of  the 
present  soil,  has  been  washed  from  the  solid  rock ;  and  ev- 
ery  pebble  on  which  we  tread  contains  the  history  of  the 
unknown  and  interminable  past.  The  ridge  or  hill  that 
skirts  the  grounds  on  which  we  are  assembled,  bears  evi- 
dence, in  the  layers  and  formations  of  sand,  gravel  and 
.     52 
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stones,  of  the  action  of  water ;  and  the  very  spot  on  whidi 
we  now  stand,  teeming  with  dioice  flocks  and  herds,  with 
the  luxuriant  products  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  with  the  pres- 
ence of  hundreds  of  happy  human  beings,  was  once  the 
bottom  of  a  mighty  lake.  Everywhere  indubitable  evi- 
dences appear,  establishing  beyond  all  controversy,  that 
the  great  continent  on  which  we  live,  for  innumerable  ages, 
was  submerged  in  water  ;  and  the  loftiest  mountains  and 
the  lowest  depths  to  which  the  human  eye  has  penetrated, 
contain  within  themselves  the  eternal  proofs  of  their  grad- 
ual and  successive  formation. 

The  same  law  of  progress  is  still  operating  in  and  upon 
the  earth.    The  action  of  the  elements  is  still  e£fectiv6 
and  ceaseless,  and  daily  before  our  own  eyes,  the  earth  is 
assuming  a  new  and  different  form.    The  vast  ranges  of 
elevated  rocks,  thrown  up  by  interior  forces,  in  the  earlier 
convulsions  of  the  earth,  furnish  the  materials  for  levelisg 
and  beautifyiog  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  and  the  Dotighty 
rivers  with  their  thousand  streamlets,  are  constantly  ca^ 
ryiug  within  their  channels,  immense  quanties  of  rook, 
worn  from  the  solid  mass,  and  depositing  the  sediment  at 
their  mouths,  in  the  shape  of  bars  or  islands.    The  mighty 
oceans  are  being  filled  up,  and  the  smaller  bodies  of  water 
are  beiug  drained.    Oauses  now  at  work  must  inevitably 
drain  the  inland  seas,  that  now  occupy  so  much  space  cm 
this  continent.    If  the  constant  dropping  of  water  will 
wear  away  the  solid  rock,  so  sure  will  lake  Erie  become  a 
vast  plain,  with  its  present  breadth  of  water  circumscribed 
to  a  navigable  river ;  and  the  immense  bodies  of  water 
above  it  will  eventually  share  the  same  fate.    And  should 
history  fail  lo  record  the  event,  in  after  times,  thousands 
assembled  on  those  plains  for  a  purpose  similar  to  this, 
may  wonder,  like  ourselves,  at  the  fearful  changes  that 
have  swept  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Geology  conclusively  shows  that  the  earth  has  been  the 
product  of  progressive  operations ;  that  from  a  gaseous  or 
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i^eons  oondition,  it  has  gradually  advanced  to  its  present 
form  of  strnctnre.  After  the  mineral  or  rocky  stibstances 
became  sufficiently  modified  by  the  action  of  the  elements 
then  in  existence,  and  the  atmosphere  sufficiently  refined 
and  congenial,  vegetation  appeared,  and  various  kinds  that 
now  are  not  found  on  the  earth,  once  spread  over  its  face, 
and  having  accomplished  the  end  for  which  it  was  inten- 
ded, it  melted  away  into  the  coal  beds  that  now  diversify 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  thus  gave  place  to  a  new 
growth,  made  proper  by  the  decay  of  the  former,  and  thus 
from  age  to  age,  one  kind  of  vegetation  has  arisen  on  the 
decline  of  another,  until  the  present  known  vegetable 
world  spread  its  ample  and  beautiful  folds  over  the  face  of 
nature.  What  a  great  and  glorious  progression  I  the  rough 
and  rugged  rocky  structure  by  invisible  but  invincible 
'  agents  has  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  been  converted  in- 
to the  vegetation  that  now  covers  the  earth  with  its  varied 
and  matchless  beauty — the  unerriog  prophecy  of  greater 
and  higher  developement  of  animal  life. 

The  same  law  of  progression  has  controlled  the  animal 
races.  At  first,  uncouth  and  comparatively  ill-formed  ani- 
mals pervaded  the  earth.  Bace  after  race  became  extinct, 
as  the  natural  exigencies  of  the  time  and  climate  and  per- 
fection or  developement  of  the  earth  required,  and  each 
succeeding  race  being  an  improvement  upon  that  which 
preceded,  as  the  extinction  of  every  race  furnished  ma- 
terial for  the  higher,  until  the  present  species  of  animals 
were  brought  into  existence  by  precisely  the  same  laws 
of  progressive  developement,  that  originated  and  created 
the  first  atom  that  composed  the  earth's  structure.  Thus 
we  see  how  beautifully,  consistently  and  harmoniously  one 
of  a  lower  origin  or  kind  is  made  to  give  way  to  the  high- 
er,  and  by  the  very  fact,  laying  the  foundation  for  superi- 
or existences. 

As  the  present  race  of  animals  could  no  more  have  exist- 
ed without  the  extinct  races  having  first  appeared,  than 
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the  present  vegetable  world  could  have  flourished,  with- 
ont  the  dofnnct  vegetation  having  preceded,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  its  Bubsequent  growth  and  beauty. 

Thus  we  see  everything  connected  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  and  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  com- 
bining and  concentrating  everything  in  the  Great  Anthor 
of  all  things. 

Intellectnally,  the  same  progression  is  clearly  percepti- 
ble. The  early  ages  of  man's  existence  form  the  lower 
strata  of  human  wisdom  ;  and  from  these  have  arisen  the 
intermediate  gradations  of  knowledge,  each  combining  the 
portions  of  the  anterior,  until  we  ^ave  arrived  at  the  pree- 
•ent  state  of  science  and  learning.  The  intelligence  of  the 
present  age  is  the  alluvial  soil  in  the  progression  of  hn- 
man  knowledge.  Without  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  pres- 
ent knowledge  could  not  exist.  Our  notions  and  opinions, 
our  science  and  literature  are  based  on  those  that  have 
gone  before  us,  and  the  admixture  of  the  present  earthy 
soil  is  not  more  the  indices  of  the  various  formations  oi 
the  earth,  than  the  civil  and  religious  views  of  men  at  the 
present  time,  are  the  combinations  and  emanations  of  the 
wisdom  which  has  preceded  them.  Every  age  furnishes 
its  materials  for  the  grand  structure  which  has  been 
erected,  and  our  own  will  be  the  basis  of  future  advance- 
ment. 

The  intellectual  development  has  not  been  uniform 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  portions  of  the  globe  are 
still  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  deep,  and  vegetation 
has  not  yet  shown  itself,  so  in  many  nations  the  progress 
is  hardly  perceptible,  but  like  the  bed  of  the  sea,  when 
properly  circumstanced  they  contain  all  the  elements  ne- 
-cessary  for  future  development. 

Governments  are  the  indices  of  a  nation's  political  de- 
velopment; and  the  same  progression  is  observable  in 
govermental  knowledge  as  in  all  other.  Had  not  the  ra- 
rious  forms  of  government  existed  which  have  controlled 
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the  nations  of  the  past,  our  own  Republic  would  still  be 
onkoown  and  nnenjoyed.  It  was  from  a  knowledge  of 
benefits  and  evils  of  preceding  forms  of  government  that 
our  own  sprang  into  being.  A  Bepnblic  is  the  highest  and 
most  enlightened  form  of  government  known  among  men. 
It  conld  never  have  existed  if  despotisms,  monarchies, 
and  limited  governments  had  not  preceded  it.  .It  nat- 
nrallj  and  inevitably  arose  npou  the  governmental  founda- 
tions previonslj  laid.  The  enlightenment  of  its  authors 
gave  it  the  form  of  the  highest  development,  basing  their 
knowledge  upon  former  precedents.  Thns  we  see  in  the 
world  of  mind  as  in  the  world  of  matter,  there  is  a  natu- 
ral and  necessary  connection,  between  the  lowest  and  high* 
est,  and  that  progression  is  the  great  law  controlling  and 
regulating  them  all. 

We  live  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  highest 
conditions  of  matter  and  mind  that  the  world  ever  saw. 
Every  revolution  of  our  globe,  since  it  began  to  whirl  in 
space,  has  increased  its  refinement  and  beauty ;  and  every 
thought  that  has  emanated  in  the  human  soul  since  man's 
existence  on  the  earth,  has  contributed  to  the  knowledge 
and  enligtenment  that  now  prevail.  The  present  condition 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  human  mind  is  the  simple  mani- 
festation of  the  great  and  eternal  law  of  progression. 

We  live,  too,  in  a  country  vast  enough  for  a  hundred 
empires  ;  with  every  variety  of  climate  and  production — 
with  resources  unnumbered  and  inexhaustible,  we  have  a 
government,  which  in  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  its  pro- 
portions is  unequalled  by  any  model  of  ancient  or  moderUi 
time*  We  are  a  people,  such  as  the  sun  never  before  shone  • 
upon,  composed  ot  every  enlightened  race  of  the  earth, 
with  a  freedom  before  unknown  to  men,  and  with  the  com- 
bined and  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  ages  past,  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  the  inevitable  laws  of  God,  are  destined  to 
enact  the  most  important  part  ever  yet  performed  in  the 
drama  of  human  existence.    With  such  a  country,  govern- 
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^  ment  and  people,  who  shall  undertake  to  eet  limita  to  its 
advancement,  or  who  shall  dare  portray  its  manifest  and  in- 
evitable destiny  ? 

Bat  the  progress  of  the  past,  whether  in  the  earth's 
rocky  tablets,  or  in  the  intellectual  and  social  conditions 
of  men,  has  been  uneven  and  fragmentary,  Kations  have 
risen  tt>  high  degrees  of  excellence  in  some  department, 
and  then  retrogressed.  Greece  excelled  in  scalptnre  and 
eloquence ;  Borne,  in  patriotism  and  bravery ;  other  na- 
tions, in  philosophy  and  ethics ;  but  like  the  wave&  on  the 
flood  tide  of  the  sea,  although  one  after  another  breaks  up- 
on the  shore,  and  then  recedes,  yet  the  mighty  mass  con- 
tinues to  rise  higher  and  higher. 

This  nation,  the  last  born — the  child  of  all  that  have 
preceded  it,  is  destined  to  behold  the  concentration  of  all 
these  fragmentary  excellencies,  and  unite  them  in  one 
grand  composite  national  life — the  very  culmination  of 
present  human  greatness. 

In  such  an  age,  and  country,  we  have  here  assembled, 
citizens  and  farmers,  to  exhibit  the  products  of  the  soil, 
and  the  improvements  in  our  flocks  and  herds,  to  behold 
the  useful  discoveries  which  genius  and  art  have  made, 
and  with  a  friendly  emulation,  commune  over  the  progress 
of  our  country's  husbandry.  The  advancement  which  ag- 
riculture has  accomplished  in  our  time,  will  be  most  ap- 
parent by  a  reference  to  its  condition  in  former  periods. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  human  race,  it  is  regarded  as 
highly  probable,  that  the  earth's  inhabitants  lived  upon 
*  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  gained  a  precarious 
sobsistence  by  the  chase.  Property  in  land  had  not  then 
entered  into  the  judicial  code  of  our  ancestors  ;  but  that 
present  necessity  of  inclination  was  the  only  established 
principle  of  meum  and  tuum  in  regard  to  real  estate.  That 
the  broad  expanse  of  nature  was  then  sparsely  occupied,  - 
or  not  at  all,  and  that  present  want  was  the  only  rule  of 
fight.    Hence,  the  patriarch  of  old  said  to  his  kinsman. 
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when  their  BnbetaDoe  bad  greatly  increased,  **  Let  there 
be  no  Btrife,  I  pray  thee,  between  thee  and  me.  Is  not  the 
whole  land  before  thee?  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee, 
from  me.  If  thon  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go 
to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I 
will  go  to  the  left.''  Plainly  indicating  that  the  conntry 
was  nnoccnpied  or  unowned,  or  that  the  spirit  of  land  pi- 
racy dates  its  origin  far  back  in  antiqnity.  As  the  earth 
became  more  thickly  inhabited,  and  the  spontaneous  fmits 
less  sufficient,  and  the  pursuits  of  tVe  chase  more  uncer- 
tain, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  pastoral  life,  and  a 
rude  kind  of  agriculture  succeeded.  Bat  men  did  not,  all 
at  once,  devote  themselves  to  husbandry. 

Then,  as  now,  the  Nimrods  of  the  land,  could  scarcely 
yield  the  pleasures  and  excitements  of  the  chase,  for  the 
more  staid  and  sober  drudgery  of  the  plow.  They  un- 
doubtedly preferred  the  occasional  risk  of  starvation  to 
the  toil  of  steady  industry.  A  striking  coincidence  be- 
tween the  hunters  of  the  former  and  present  time  I  At 
length,  when  the  earth  became  more  densely  populated, 
and  convenience  as  well  as  necessity  required  improve- 
ments to  be  made,  such  as  the  digging  of  wells,  and  the 
erection  of  permanent  tents,  the  right  of  property  may 
have  been  claimed,  or  maintained  by  occupancy.  And  this 
possession  being  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  the  right 
of  property  in  the  soil  may  have  thns  been  established  by 
common  consent,  or  more  likely  by  force.  When  men  be- 
came permanent  owners  of  the  soil,  and  had  partially  or 
wholly  abandoned  the  chase,  rude  conveniences  would 
suggest  themselves  even  to  the  uncultivated  mind,  and  ne- 
cessity, the  stern  mother  of  invention,  would  stir  up  their 
unpracticed  geniuses  to  efforts  of  uncouth  and  primeval 
art.  One  want  gratified  soon  begets  another,  and  prac- 
tice and  experience  soon  gave  additional  skill  to  these  ab- 
original artists  and  husbandmen.  Thus  for  successive 
ages,  the  knowledge  of  husbandry  was  extremely  limited. 
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and  did  not  always  save  the  inhabitants  from  famine  and 
starvation. 

The  first  notice  of  agricnltnre  is  contained  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Moses.  .Cain  is  represented  as^  a  tiller  of  the 
ground,  and  Able  as  offering  in  sacrifice  "  the  firstlings  of 
his  flocks/'  and  it  is  written  that  '^  Noah  began  to  be  a  hus- 
bandman, and  planted  a  vineyard."  Husbandry  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  the  Phonecians  and  Egyptians. 

The  latter  attributed  its  origin  to  superhuman  invention, 
and  expressed  their  gratitude  in  the  absurd  adoration  of 
the  02,  for  his  services  as  a  laborer.    A  similar  sentiment 
prevails  in  this  fast  age,  not  indeed  in  the  adoration  of  the 
ox,  but  in  the  extraordinary  worship  of  the  horse.     Some 
men  are  at  least  half  horse,  and,  if  it  be  true,  as  (*laimed  ^ 
by  some,  that  our  employment  in  a  future  state  of  being 
will  be  in  accordance  with  our  highest  wishes,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  many  a  worthy  jockey  will  be  enjtirely  without  em- 
ployment, unless  there  be  reserved  for  him  a  kind  of  horse 
heaven.     The   Carthagenians  excelled   contemporaneous 
nations  in  their  agricultural  knowledge ;  and  one  of  their 
famous  generals  wrote  twenty-eight  volumes  on  agricul- 
tural topics,  which  were  translated  into  L&tin  by  the  ex- 
press decree  of   the  Roman  Senate.    The  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans  have  furnished  many  authors  who,  in  the  elegance  of 
their  language,  and  in  the  harmonious  numbers  of  their 
metric  song,  have  commemoi^ted  the  labors  of  the  hus- 
bandman.   The  implements  used  by  the  ancients  in  hus 
bandry  were  exceedingly  uncouth  and  simple.    Hesiod» 
the  cotemporary  of  Homer,  gives  a  description  of  the 
plow  as  used  by  the  Greeks,  consisting  of  three  parts — 
the  shore-beam,  the  draught  pole,  and  the  plow-tail.    Ao* 
cording  to  the  same  authors,  their  ground  received  three 
plowings,  one  in  autumn,  another  in  spriog,  and  a  third  im- 
mediately before  seeding.     Six  different  kinds  of  manures 
were  known  and  applied.    The  sickle  was  the  instruD]ie&t 
of  honesty,  and  the  grain^was  bound,  threshed  and  cleaned 
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in  the  wind,  apd  stowed  away  in  chests  and  bins,  nntil  taken 
ont  and  pounded  in  a  mortar  for  family  use. 

The  BomaDS  paid  great  respect  to  husbandry,  and  its 
devotees  were  held  by  them  in  the  highest  veneration.  In 
the  earliest  and  purest  days  of  the  republici  no  greater 
commendations  could  be  given  to  a  distinguished  charac- 
ter, than  to  say  of  him,  that  he  was  an  industrious  and  ja* 
dicious  husbandman.  Oato,  the  Oensor,  after  having  held 
the  most  important  offices  of  Borne,  obtained  the  greatest 
and  most  enduring  praise  by  writing  a  volume  on  agricul- 
ture. Gincinnatus  was  called  to  the  highest  dignity  of  the 
State  from  his  rural  retreat,  and  the  messengers  who  bore 
to  hi^  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  conferring  on  him  the 
Oonsulship  found  him  in  his  field,  holding  the  plow  with, 
his  own  hand. 

Thrice  was  he  thus  called  from  his  retirement  to  assume 
the  highest  power  in  the  State,  and  always  dischargiDg  his 
duties  with  ability  and  success,  was  revered  as  the  father 
of  his  country.  The  implements  of  husbandry  used  by 
the  Bomans  were  numerous,  but  imperfectly  described, 
and  are  more  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  curious  antiqua- 
rian than  the  practical  cultivator.  Fallowing  the  ground 
was  the  almost  uniform  practice  preceded  by  a  year's 
crop.  Manures  were  used  very  similar  to  those  of  our  own 
time.  Pigeon  dung  was  regarded  as  the  best,  and  nigh^ 
soil  next  in  value,  corresponding  with  guano,  and  poudrette 
of  modern  days.  They  did  not  bind  their  grain,  but  sent 
it  to  the  area,  where  it  was  threshed  and  separated  from 
chaff  by  throwing  it  from  one  part  of  the  floor  to  the  oth- 
er. Virgil  in  his  Georgius,  recommends  the  feeding  of 
grain  while  young  to  prevent  its  lodging,  and  also  the  prac- 
tice of  irrigating  the  parched  field,  by  conducting  water 
from  the  neighboring  hills,  by  means  of  numerous  chan- 
nels. The  importance  of  thorough  tillage  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  apologue : 

68 
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**A  Vine-dresser  had  two  daughters,  and  a  vineyard; 
when  his  eldest  danghter  was  married  he  gave  her  one- 
ihird  of  his  vineyard  for  her  porliion,  notwithstanding 
which,  he  had  the  same  quantity  of  fmit  as  formerly. 
iff  hen  his  youngest  daughter  was  married,  he  gave  her 
half  of  what  remained  ;  still  the  prodace  of  his  vineyard 
was  undiminished.  This  result  was  the  consequence  of 
his  bestowing  as  much  labor  on  the  third  part  left  after 
his  daughters  had  received  their  portions  as  he  had  bees 
accustomed  to  give  to  the  whole  vineyard.*' 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Agriculture  declined, 
and  during  the  numerous  wars  that  succeeded,  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  pasturage  of  flocks  and  herds,  as  they 
could  be  more  easily  removed  at  the  approach  of  an  en- 
emy. 

Little  progress  in  agriculture  had  been  made  in  England 
until  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  northern  clergy, 
and  especially  the  monks,  paid  great  attention  to  the  cnl- 
tivation  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  their  abodes,  and  it 
18  said  that  the  famous  Thomas  A.  Becket,  after  he  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  accustomed  to  go  into  the 
field,  and  assist  with  his  own  hand  in  reaping  grain,  and 
making  hay. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  first  book  <m 
husbandry  was  published  in  England,  by  Sir  A.  Pitzhe^ 
faert.  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  contained  directions 
for  draining,  clearing,  and  enclosing  a  farm,  for  enriching 
the  soil  and  fitting  it  lor  tillage.  It  strongly  recommend- 
ed the  use  of  lime,  marl  and  fallowing.  From  that  time 
to  ifae  present,  there  has  been  a  slow  but  constant  progreflf 
in  the  art  of  agriculture.  Century  after  century  may  have 
passed,  adding  but  little  to  former  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, until  the  light  of  modern  Science,  bursting  forth  in 
all  its  power,  has  thrown  an  illumination  and  glory  over 
the  field  of  the  husbandman,  the  arts  of  the  mechanic,  ana 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  that  the  world  never  be* 
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fore  saw.  It  has  made  that  certaiii  and  inyariable  which 
before  was  occaBional  or  accidental.  It  has  diecoveredi  by 
analysis,  the  component  parts  of  vegetables,  minerals  and 
animals,  and,  with  a  precision,  almost  beyond  beli^,  has 
been  able  to  determine  the  quantities,  or  ingredients, 
which  constitnte  all  material  things.  It  has  unlocked  the 
secrets  of  natnre  and  thrown  wide  open  the  doors  of  crea* 
tion. 

The  hnsbandman  of  antiquity,  or  of  the  middle  ages,  had 
BO  correct,  practical  or  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  scien** 
ces  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  or  Vege- 
table Physiology,  and  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  ele« 
ments,  agents  and  principles  which  guide  and  enlightep 
the  modem  agriculturist.  His  precepts  were  based  on  his 
experience,  but  the  rationale  of  his  practice  was  inexpli- 
cable. He  was  unacquainted  with  the  causes  of  the  most 
simple  operations  of  nature,  and  from  his  ignorance  fre- 
quently  miscalculated  as  to  effects.  He  was  experimen- 
ting in  the  dark,  with  no  guide  but  chance,  and  no  success 
but  accident.  He  was  not  carrying  out  great  and  certain 
principles,  which  had  been  brought  to  light,  but  was  gro- 
ping at  random,  amidst  the  rubbish  of  the  past,  to  find  some- 
thing that  would  aid  him  in  his  pursuit.  Ignorant  of  the 
simplest  principles  of  nature,  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  various  elements  which  constitute  the  physical  world* 
he  was  content  with  the  knowledge  of  his  father,  or  fail* 
ed  in  his  own  efibrts  to  advance. 

But  the  triumphs  of  science  have  opened  a  new  world 
to  the  husbandman.  They  have  pointed  out  the  means 
which  nature  uses  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  They  h^ave  shown  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  soil,  and  its  applicability  to  the 
production  of  plants.  They  have  made  a  chart,  by  refer- 
ring to  which,  every  m$m  may  find  a  true  and  faithful  guide 
to  the  principles  by  which  nature  rears  her  productions. 
They  have  shown  that  there  is  an  adequate  cause  for  eve- 
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ly  effect — that  not  a  drop  of  raia  or  dew  moistens  tiie 
earth — not  a  plant  starts  from  its  germ,  or  produces  its 
kind — not  a  tree  puts  forth  its  blosssom,  or  grows  its 
fruit — ^not  a  flower  assumes  its  beautifal  tints,  or  spresdi 
its  delicioQs  fragrance,  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  corn,  spriogs 
into  being  without  eternal  and  unalterable  law. 

These  discoveries  in  science,  unknown  to  the  anciently 
have  thrown  over  modem  agriculture  a  charm  and  iDte^ 
est  that  never  before  existed.  Instead  of  being  the  work 
of  chance,  or  accident,  it  is  now  susceptible  of  definite  and 
certain  results.  The  intelligent  farmer,  from  a  knowledge 
of  his  soil  can  foretell  the  character  of  the  crop.  If  there 
be  a  deficiency  in  any  respect,  he  can  apply  the  remedy. 
So  that  modem  farming  is  a  matter  of  scientific  certainty. 
There  need  be  no  mistakes,  no  disappointments,  no  gram' 
bling  at  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  The  law  is  as 
sure  as  that  by  which  the  Almighty  works. 

This  is  a  vast  progression  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  and 
must  lead  to  an  augmentation  of  agricultural  prodncts 
commensurate  with  the  greatest  increase  of  population. 
No  fears  need  be  entertained  of  the  earth's  becoming  over 
peopled.  There  is  no  more  danger  that  the  earth  will  be 
unable  to  supply  a  sufficiency,  than  that  the  heat  of  the 
sun  will  fail,  or  that  the  air  will  not  be  sufficient  for  respi- 
ration. The  raw  materials — the  means  of  improvement 
are  exhaustless.  The  capacity  of  the  earth  is  fully  equal 
to  all  the  demands  that  can  be  made  upon  it.  It  was  in- 
tended for  man's  subsistence,  and  there  has  been  no  failure 
in  the  calculation.  The  doctrine  of  Malthus,  that  the 
earth  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  an  increased  population, 
was  based  on  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  agriculture  that 
then  existed.  The  argument  might  have  force,  if  there 
was  to  be  no  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 
But  its  susceptibility  of  improvement  is  limitless.  In- 
creased population  will  only  be  the  means  of  increased 
production.    The  application  of  labor  wiU  always  produce 
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correepondiDg  results,  and  the  more  labor,  the  more  pro- 
ducts. 

The  means  for  enriching  the  soil,  and  making  the  earth 
more  prodactive  are  nnmerona  and  inexhanstible. 

The  mineral  and  vegetable  fertilizers  are  found  in  vast 
abundance,  and  the  more  products,  the  more  stock  can  be 
sustained  ;  and  the  more  stock  the  more  manure ;  and  tlie 
more  manure,  the  more  produoe-^o  that  erery  advance^ 
ment  in  the  quantity  produced  is  the  assurance  of  a 
still  greater,  thus  showing  that  progression  is  the  law  that 
controls  the  products  of  the  earth  as  well  as  its  formation. 

Bat  no  advance  can  be  made  without  labor,  physical 
and  mental.  Although  the  earth  contains  all  the  essen- 
tials for  its  increased  fertility,  and  means  are  placed  with* 
in  our  reach  for  its  progressive  products ;  yet  the  labor  of 
man  is  required  to  make  it  yield  its  inexhaustible  supplies. 
Labor  is  the  agent,  the  principle  by  which  the  earth^s 
spontaneity  is  to  be  perfected — the  modifier  and  regulator 
of  the  earth's  fertility— the  life  of  improvement — ^the  soul 
of  successful  cultivation.  The  earth  itself  is  constantly 
laboring  to  refine  and  develope  its  constituent  particles. 
Its  chemical^action,  its  attraction  and  repulsion,  its  electri* 
cal  and  magnetic  operations,  its  daily  and  yearly  revolu* 
tions,  its  constant  and  ceaseless  motion  in  the  orb  of  the 
Universe,  all  tend  to  its  refinement  and  perfection.  Labor 
is  the  law  of  creation,  the  fixed  and  unalterable  price  of 
all  progression. 

Physical  labor  strengthens  and  develops  the  human 
body.  The  infant,  when  not  lulled  into  repose,  is  full  of 
motion,  every  muscle,  bone,  and  nerve  jis  constantly  in  ao* 
tion,  even  without  effort,  involuntary  motion  is  constantly 
exercising  the  organs  of  the  body.  The  nurseling  soon  d^ 
Felops  itself  into  the  joyous  youth,  ful  1  of  hope  and  ceaseless 
activity.  The  youth  soon  works  himself  into  strong  and 
vigorous  manhood.  And  noan,  by  exercise  and  practice^  be- 
comes a  giant  in  physical  strength,  exceeding  all  the  low- 
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er  races  of  animals  in  the  power  of  his  bodily  fanctioiu. 
Mentally,  there  is  the  same  wonderful  progression.  The 
child,  who  barely  knows  enough  to  receive  the  food  neces- 
sary for  its  snbsifltence,  whose  mind  is  without  thonght» 
and  like  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  merely  susceptible  of  im- 
pressions, soon  by  exercise  and  industry  becomes  learned 
in  all  the  knowledge  of  men,  grasping  within  its  folds  the 
profoundest  principles  of  science,  fSeithoming  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  and  ascending  to  the  gorgeous  heavens,  portray- 
ing with  equal  certainty,  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
earth  in  the  ages  past,  and  the  distances,  and  revolutioDS 
of  planetary  systems,  wheeling  with  unerring  precision  in 
the  endless  round  of  infinite  space. 

Yet  with  all  these  advantages,  and  manifest  laws  of  nar 
tore  in  favor  of  labor,  there  are  those  among  us  who  affect 
to  despise  and  sneer  at  honest  industry.  A  kind  of  mudi- 
room  greatness ;  codfish  aristocracy,  based  on  simple  wealth 
-^-a  reputation  gained  without  merit,  and  lost  without  a 
erime — an  affectation  of  the  real  without  any  of  its  virtues 
*— has  sprung  up  among  us,  which  in  the  language  <^  as- 
other,  ''  glories  in  its  own  shame." 

The  laborer  endeavoring  to  reclaim  the  barren  fields,  cr 
improve  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  the  laborer  who  toils  in 
his  strength,  will  admit  in  the  erection,  or  the  completioo 
of  some  useful  work  of  art,  instead  of  being  an  object  of 
contemptuous  scorn,  is  in  truth  one  of  nature's  noblemen, 
a  co-helper  of  the  Almighty  himself  in  beautifying  and  de* 
veloping  the  earth. 

True  republicanism  dignifies  and  exalts  labor.  Free- 
dom cherbhes  and  honors  the  industrious.  Virtue  and 
morality  claim  him  as  their  own.  The  drone  in  society  u 
a  fit  subject  for  prisons  and  the  scaffold.  The  idler  is  the 
Devil's  delight. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  show  some  of  the  prinoiplas 
which  govern  the  earth  and  its  successful  cultivation,  the 
inquiry  naturally  forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  what  is  thtf 
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objact  and  aim  of  these  grand  and  universal  laws  of  pro-, 
gre^fcion  ?  For  what  was  this  globe  which  we  inhabit  made? 
Why  have  vegetables  and  animals  lived  and  disappeared  ? 
Why  do  the  present  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  exist  ? 
Why  does  man  stand  upon  the  earth,  and  why  are  we  as- 
sembled here  to-day  ?  Why  does  the  sun  give  us  his  light 
and  heat?  Why  do  other  solar  systems  revolve,  and  why 
WBB  the  Universe  of  God  itself  created?  I  answer,  for 
the  production,  individualization,  and  development  of  the 
human  soul — the  highest  from  the  lowest,  the  acme,  the 
dlmax,  the  culmination  of  all  terrestrial  progression. 

If  this  vast  outlay,  if  this  enormous  expenditure  has 
been  increased  by  infinite  wisdom — if  this  stupendous  in* 
vestment  of  a  Universe  has  been  made  for  the  production 
of  the  human  mind,  who  shall  estimate  the  value  of  the 
product?  Who  will  set  a  price  V)n  the  human  soul?  If 
then,  the  thinking  part,  the  interior  man  be  the  product- 
of  all  products,  the  object  and  aim  of  all  progressions, 
what,  I  ask  you,  shall  be  the  cultivation  of  the  soul  itself? 

Who  shall  prescribe  the  best  method  of  its  growth  and 
development?  What  aids,  if  any,  shall  be  introduced  in 
its  culture  and 'perfection?  These  inquiries  are  best 
answered  by  another.  What  was  the  object  of  the  creation 
of  the  humnn  mind  ?  I  answer,  "  happiness  is  our  being's 
end  and  aim."  Whatever  is  promotive  of  the  mind's  enjoy- 
ment is  a  part  of  its  culture.  The  social  character  of  a 
people  is  the  surest  and  most  reliable  evidence  of  their 
moral  development,  ^nd  real  happiness.  The  sooial  sys- 
tems of  the  world  are  the  products  of  the  soul's  progres- 
sion and  cultivation.  They  are  the  practical  manifesta- 
tions of  the  mind's  advancement. 

Politically,  our  government  acknowledges  the  rights  of 
man^  to  the  fullest  extent ;  but  in  a  social  view  it  falls  far 
short  of  his  great  and  righteous  demands.  This  undoubt- 
edly arrises  from  the  peculiar  state,  or  condition  of  its  foun- 
ders, as  they  felt  the  stings  of  political  poisoDi  more  thu 
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the  inconTeDiences  of  Bocial  degradiitioD.  Their  minds, 
«ccu8tomed  to  the  mde  and  oojast  oppresdioos  of  their 
ciTil  rightB,  had  not  yet  learned  to  contemplatey  with  the 
eame  degree  of  accaracy  aod  discrimiDatiou,  their  aocial 
condition.  The  illamination  which  spread  over  their  po- 
litical horizon  had  not  yet  reached  the  errors  and  absard- 
ities  of  their  private  relations.  They  felt  strongly  incens- 
ed, and  deeply  grieved  at  the  prospect  of  losing  what  their 
political  wisdom  convinced  thnm  was  their  own ;  yet  they 
had  indulged  no  distress  for  the  greater  lo.-^s  of  eocial 
right,  which  not  understanding,  they  bad  not  yet  learned 
to  appreciate.  But  the  time  has  now  arrived,  when  their 
posterity  not  only  appreciate  bat  highly  value  those  ines- 
timable social  relations  which  will  eventually  prove  so  oon- 
dncive  to  the  harmony  and  happiness  of  mankind.  It  is 
vain  to  expect  results  commensurate  with  any  given  ob- 
ject, without  correspondiDg  efforts  to  produce  the  effect. 
Wisdom  without  action,  is  like  life  without  the  power  to 
move.  Desire  without  the  means  of  accomplishing  it»  is 
like  money  without  value.  The  social  relations  of  men 
are  much  better  understood  than  at  the  revolutionary 
«poch,  and  measures  for  the  consummation  of  their  sac- 
cessful  and  beneficent  results  must  necessarily  devolre  on 
the  predent  generation.  To  men  now  upon  the  stage  of 
existence,  is  presented  the  problem  of  solving  the  great 
question,  of  conferring  the  greatest  happiness  on  the  great- 
est number,  by  means  the  most  simple,  and  the  most  de- 
cisive. This  problem,  difficult  and  perplexing' to  the  social 
mathematicians  of  former  times,  admits  of  an  easy  solu- 
tion to  those  versed  in  the  wants  and  desires  of  men,  at 
the  present  day.  History  furnishes  no  clue  to  the  success- 
ful solution  of  this  magnificent  propositiou.  Scienco  has 
no  precedents^  or  formula,  by  which  its  solution  can  be 
wrought.  History  has  contemplated  only  the  actaal  oc- 
currences of  the  human  race,  in  tbeir  social  and  manifold 
conditions,  or  circumstances.    Science  has  meditated  and 
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expounded  only  on  given  conditions,  or  forms  ;  but  truth, 
the  great  and  inestimable  explainer  of  all  things,  fiods  a 
ready  solution  in  the  hearts  and  conduct  of  men 

The  social  virtues  have  been  limited  to  an  iotercbange 
of  unmeaning  and  useless  civilities,  and  compliments,  with- 
out the  substantial  and  beneficiary  appliances  for  the  amel- 
ioration of  the  race.  Truth  and  right  suggest  the  easy, 
though  as  yet  unthougbt  of,  but  much  talked  of  method 
or  plan  of  simply  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by.  Thifi 
simple  maxim  is  the  key  to  uiilock  the  abstractest  and  most 
difficult  proposition  which  the  world  of  science  and  learn- 
ing has  yet  failed  to  unfold.  Practically  they  know  little^ 
or  nothing  of  its  glorious  and  hallowed  workiog,  among 
the  families,  or  conditions  of  man.  Tbey  have  never  con- 
'  templated  the  just  and  appropriate  metbod  of  eliciting  tb^ 
happiness  of  all,  by  contributing  to  tbt^  wants  and  comforts 
of  the  needy  and  oppressed.  TUe  remedy,  like  much  of 
truth,  is  so  simple,  that  it  has  tmtirely  escaped  tbo  itnag^in- 
ings  and  fancies  of  studious  minds.  The  simpleness  of 
the  remedy  has  been  partially,  if  not  wholly  obscured  by 
the  desire  to  accomplish  great  results  only  by  extraordi- 
nary  and  unheard  of  means,  when  simple  and  wise  meas- 
ures alone  achieve  great  results.  The  social  condition  then 
of  men  can  easily  be  raised  to  a  level  with  their  political 
condition  by  iuf^tiiling  into  the  public  mind  the  necessity 
of  doing  as  tbey  would  be  done  by. 

The  practical  application  of  this  simple  remedy  will  ac- 
complish more  than  all  the  theories  of  the  congregated 
wise  men  of  the  Universe.  Here  is  the  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  vexed  and  difficult  problem,  which  when  solv- 
ed will  throw  a  halo  of  glory  around  its  authors  and  prac- 
titioners, as  never  before  adorned  the  brow  of  any  human 
being.  The  glory^thus  acquired  will  be  far  superior  to 
that  of  any  hero^  or  sage  that  hitherto  has  appeared  oui 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  blessed^wiU  be  the  name  of 
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him,  who  shall  induce  his  coiintrTmen  to  first  introdaoe  % 
system  of  social  relation  amon^  his  fellow  men,  that  shall 
be  founded  upon,  and  acting  on  the  simple  proposition  of 
loving  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Angels  and  men  will  bless 
the  day,  and  call  him  sacred,  and  glorious,  who  shall  thi» 
pave  the  way  for  greater  and  higher  progression  to  the 
children  of  men. 

The  imperfections  and  inconsistencies  of  our  social  re- 
lations are  numerous  and  important.    Hardly  any  phase 
of  human  society  can  be  presented  to  an  uninterested  and 
intelligent  observer,  without  the  easy  discovery  of  defects 
and  inequalities  that  mar  the  beauty  of  the  view.     Socie- 
ty in  its  present  form  exhibits  a  state  of  strife,  conteDdon 
and  warfare,  unnatural  and  unwise.    Interests,  con^e^ 
tive  and  antagonistic  are  fostered  and  cherished  by  the 
forms  and  fashions  of  the  present  social  system.     Selfish- 
ness, perverted  and  misdirected,  governs  and  controls  the 
conduct  and  business  of  men.    Wisdom  and  goodness,  love 
to  man,  or  love  to  God,  constitute  little,  or  no  part  of  the 
transactions  of  the  present  time.     Self-interest,  as  it  is 
termed,  though  never  was  there  a  greater  misapplicatiou 
of  language,  seems  to  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  be 
ginning  and  the  end,  of  human  existence.    The  meum  and 
teum,  mine  and  thine,  are  the  great  and  holy  watchwords 
of  a  vast  majority  of  men.    It  has  never  yet  entered  the 
thoughts  of  many  rational  beings,  that  higher  interest,  and 
holier  purposes  are  spread  before  the  race,  for  their  choice 
or  rejection,  than  the  pitiful  and  abject  engagements,  and 
exclusive  monopolies  of   brutal   instinctive    aggression. 
They  have  never  once  dreamed  that  they  are  living  and 
acting  on  a  more  exalted  plan  of  being  than  the  animal 
creation.    They  have  never  yet  thought  that  they  were 
men,  placed  here  with  high  hopes,  and  indefinitely  expan- 
sive minds,  destined  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  being  to  an  end- 
less and  boundless  infinitude  of  enjoyment  and  comprehen- 
sion— they  have  never  once  fancied  themselves  the  ofi"- 
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spriDg,  the  very  sods  and  daughters  of  the  everlasting 
Qt)d,  but  have  been  content  with  driveling  and  dabbling 
in  the  most  abject  and  least  developed  combination  of  their 
nature,  thus  expecting  to  realize  happiness  and  great  en- 
joyments on  a  foundation  too  low,  and  inconsiderable  for 
the  display  of  those  mighty  powers,  and  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  which  man  naturally  is  the  possessor  and  author. 

Society,  we  say,  as  at  present  formed,  is  competitive  and 
antagonistic.  Each  man's  supposed  interest  is  at  war  with 
his  neighbor's.  The  true  and  undeniable  interest  of  the 
whole  community,  as  a  body,  is  entirely  forgotten  and  neg* 
lected,*in  the  general  scramble  for  the  suixessful  accom- 
plishment of  individual  aggrandizement.  Thus,  profes- 
sional and  other  interests  constantly  clash  in  their  common 
exercise.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  physician  that  disease 
and  death  sweep  over  the  land  ;  of  the  lawyer  that  litiga- 
tion and  strife  embroil  neighborhoods  and  communities ; 
of  the  clergy  that  sorrow  and  mourning  should  mantle 
the  altar  of  peace  and  righteousness  ;  of  the  laborer  that 
the  prices  of  provisions  should  be  low,  but  of  labor,  high ; 
of  the  farmer,  that  his  products  should  be  at  an  advanced 
rate,  and  labor  at  a  reduced  figure.  Thus  antagonism  and 
opposition  are  the  foundation  of  the  prenent  social  system, 
and  the  great  and  true  interests  of  the  community  at  large 
frittered  away  in  individual  contention  and  competition. 

Oo-operation  and  friendly  aid,  in  the  necessary  pursuits 
for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  the  race,  are  entirely 
lost  sight  of  in  this  pandemonium  of  individual  strife.  Of 
course,  in  such  a  warfare,  what  would  be  the  results,  ex 
cept  those  we  daily  see  ?  Here  resides  a  lordly  magnate, 
and  scarcely  beyond  the  shadow  of  his  magnificent  abode 
lives  a  poor  laborer,  whose  unpaid  toil  has  contributed  to 
his  neighbor's  wealth,  helpless,  faint,  and  starving.  Here 
li^es  a  wealthy  physician,  whose  elegant  and  costly  dwel- 
ling is  reared  on  the  sighs  and  tears  of  widows  and  orphans. 
Here  dwells  the  smashing,  lawless  attorney,  whose  briefs 
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and  pleadings  have  robbed  and  beggared  neighborhoodi, 
by  cherisbing  the  spirit  of  strife  and  making  a  fool  of 
everybody  but  his  own  pockets.  Thns, through  the  whole 
catalogue  of  professions  and  employments.  The  nnprinci^ 
pled  and  crafty  gain  undue  advantage  over  the  honest  sod 
unsuspicious.  The  interest  of  a  physician,  under  a  jut 
and  proper  organization  of  society,  would  be  the  intereet 
of  the  whole  commuoity,  and  instead  of  having  occasion 
to  complain  that  the  tiqaes  are  distressingly  healthy,  his 
design  and  ambition  would  be  to  prevent  disease  and  dis- 
tress, by  imparting  his  superior  knowledge  to  the  people, 
of  their  causes,  and  the  means  of  prevention.  The  law- 
yer's true  interest  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  reel 
happiness  of  his  fellow-men,  and  instead  of  secretly  rejoic- 
ing at  the  prospect  of  a  general  quarrel  among  able  end 
generous  clients,  his  duty  and  pleasure  would  lead  him  to 
instruct  others  in  their  legal  and  equitable  rights,  and  to 
act  as  a  pacificator  and  umpire  when  misunderstanding  or 
disagreement  might  possibly  arise.  Thus  with  all  classes 
of  society,  each  could  fiod  ample  employment  in  adminis- 
tering to  the  wants  of  others,  thereby  contributing  to  the 
general  welfare,  and  at  the  same  time  enhancing  their  own 
happiness. 

The  present  social  system  is  based  upon  an  imperfect 
comprehension  of  the  true  interests  and  real  happiness  of 
mankind.  It  seems  to  be  founded,  if,  indeed,  it  has  any 
foundation,  other  than  accidental,  upon  the  supposition 
that  if  every  man  be  left  to  his  own  eflForts,  and  own  incli- 
nations, the  result  will  be  the  greatest  good  to  the  whole. 
This  might  be  of  general  benefit,  if  every  man  understood 
his  true  interests  and  practiced  them,  but  the  great  difEi* 
culty  in  the  system  is,  that  men  have  egregiously  mistaken 
the  sources  of  happiness,  by  supposing  that  mere  selfiish 
aggrandizement  alone  would  secure  the  desired  end.  Tbey 
have  supposed  that  if  they  were  themselves  successful 
in  amassing  wealth,  or  obtaining  honors  above  their  fel- 
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low-men,  they  would  Becure,  in  the  same  proportion,  their 
individual  happiness  ;  but  all  experience  has  proved  the 
utter  fallacy  of  all  such  imaginings.  Wealth  and  honors,. 
station  or  place,  have  ever  failed  to  produce  happiness, 
but  generally  have  brought  with  them  additional  cares 
and  perplexities.  It  is  then  misconception  of  the  sources 
of  happiness,  that  has  tended  to  produce  the  present  state 
of  society,  and  nothing  but  more  just  and  righteous  views 
of  man's  interest  and  destiny  will  ever  elevate  his  condi- 
tion and  the  forms  of  the  present  social  system. 

Practically,  the  present  social  system  has  only  tended  to 
produce  inequalities  and  disparities  totally  incompatible 
with  the  true  interest  and  elevation  of  the  human  racer. 
In  its  highest  and  most  enlightened  forms,  where  it  has  had 
tiie  most  essential  requisite  for  its  perfect  development, 
and  the  fairest  field  for  its  most  sucoessfal  and  triumphant 
operatirn,  it  has  failed  entirely  to  realize  its  high  preten- 
sions, but  has  ignominiously  ultimated  in  producing  ine- 
qualities and  disparities  in  the  condition  of  men,  that  are 
in  vain  sought  for  in  less  civilized  communities,  so  that 
even  savage  or  barbarous  states  of  society  far  exceed  that 
of  civilized  nations  in  the  culture  and  protection  of  the 
true  and  essential  interests  of  man. 

The  natural  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  the  love  for 
one  another  that  dwells  within  the  human  soul,  have  been 
stifled  and  smothered  by  the  artificiality  and  dis  unity  that 
prevail  in  more  refined  nations.  The  supercilliousness  of 
indolent  wealth,  and  the  reckless  criminality  of  extreme 
poverty,  have  been  naturally  and  prolifically  engendered 
by  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  social  systems 
among  refined  nations.  This  disparity  and  inequality 
have  become  so  great,  that  one  class  of  community  pride 
themselves  on  their  superior  blood  and  noble  birth  ;  while 
another,  so  long  enslaved,  are  willing  to  ackdowledge  their 
pretensions  and  confess  themselves  of  an  interior  origin  in 
the  scale  of  being.    With  the  bountiful  provisions  of  na* 
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tnre  far  ezceediog  the  wants  of  the  whole  human  family, 
aod  with  the  means  of  indefinitely  extending  those  pro- 
dnctions,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  nation,  one 
class  is  Inxnriating  in  snper-abnndant  plenty,  and  another 
class  actnally  perishing  for  the  want  of  the  poorest  and 
and  coarsest  sustenance.  One  class  is  degenerating  in 
wealthy  inactivity  and  sloth,  while  another  is  exhaasted 
and  degraded  by  intolerable  and  deadeniog  labor. 

The  social  relation  now  existiog  between  man  and  aian 
mnch  resemble  the  condition  of  the  colonies  of  this  coim- 
try  before  the  confederatioD.  Their  seperate  interests^ 
and  individual  wants  were  the  same,  but  without  concert 
and  unison  in  accomplishing  one  grand  design,  they  were 
liable  to  lose  the  object  of  all,  in  the  disagreements  and 
contentions  of  each.  They,  therefore,  in  accordance  with 
the  loftiest  dic^tes  of  wisdom  and  philosophy,  sacrificed 
something  of  individual  independence  and  power,  to  na- 
tional glory  and  safety.  They  wisely  perceived,  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  that  the  strength  and  safety  of  the 
government — ^that  its  means  of  accomplishing  good  to  the 
whole  community,  consisted  in  its  union  and  common  de- 
sign. So  in  the  social  world,  individual  interests,  true  hap- 
piness to  all,  can  be  secured  only  by  individual  effort  and 
eontribution  to  the  common  prosperity.  But  as  in  the  case 
^f  our  own  government,  individual  or  State  concessions, 
to  their  respective  governments,  instead  of  really  taking 
^way  anything  from  the  State,  have  permanently  and  glo- 
riously secured  the  common  and  individual  interests  of 
the  whole.  So,  in  the  social  relations,  the  concesbion  of 
individuals  to  the  wants  and  interest  of  the  whole,  instead 
of  diminishing  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  only  en- 
hances it,  by  the  improved  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  his 
fellow  men.     . 

In  politics,  or  in  governments,  we  easily  perceive  the 
wisdom  of  union  of  individual  efforts,  for  a  common  pur- 
.pose,  and  readily  concede  something  of  individual  prefer- 
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ences  for  the  general  reBult,  and  never  once  dream  that  by 
BO  doing  we  have  at  all  lessened  oar  individual  rights  or  ia- 
terests.  Why,  then,  can  we  not  discover  in  regard  to  our 
social  relations,  the  same  great  principle  of  individual  un- 
ion ?  Why  can  we  not  perceive  that  our  own  security  and 
happiness  are  as  much  enhanced  in  one  case  as  in  the  otli* 
er  ?  Why  can  we  not  understand,  that  if  ^pve  to  the  neigh- 
bor in  politics,  accomplishes  good  results,  it  will  also  have 
the  same  effect  when  applied  to  our  social  relations? 

Alreudy,  hae*  thi*  pribi  ipU^  Keen  partially  put  into  prac- 
tical operation.  The  Hgylums,  hospitale,  and  free  institu- 
tions of  benevolence  and  learning,  with  which  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth  are  adorned,  are  so  many  practical  ex- 
hibitions of  the  great  principle  of  loving  thy  neighbor  as 
thjself«  These,  however,  have  been  the  product  of  the 
most  developed  and  progressed  minds,  whose  attention  has 
been  strongly  attracted  to  those  extreme  conditions  in  so- 
ciety, in  which  a  remedy  was  imperiously  demanded. 
States  and  communities  have,  thus,  more  or  less  become 
acquainted  with  the  wants  of  their  citizens,  in  those  ex- 
foeme  cases,  which  are  more  apparent  among  the  numer- 
ous defects  of  the  present  social  relations,  and  to  an  hon- 
orable extent  have  justly  endeavored  to  provide  an  appro* 
Ipriate  remedy.  A  vast  field  of  human  misery  is,  however, 
yet  unexplored,  and  unprovided  for.  Disastrous  effects 
have  been  witnessed,  and  partially  mitigated,  but  the  caus- 
es of  evil  are  scarcely  thoaght  of,  much  less  fully  discov- 
ered and  defined  ;  and  the  remedy  as  yet  practically  sleeps 
in  the  human  breast,  like  the  blossom  of  the  flower,  in  the 
foldings  of  its  bud. 

But  let  individuals,  like  States  and  communities,  seek  out 
the  objects  of  want — ^let  the  individual  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic mind  be  directed  to  the  discovery  and  remedy  of  the 
present  defects  in  social  life — let  the  principle  of  loving 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself  have  its  proper  inflaence  in  the 
human  mind — ^let  the  laws  of  nature,  the  instincts  and  in- 
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tiiitioDs  of  tbe  homau  soul  be  properly  developed  aod 
obeyed,  and  the  morn,  which  nowia  imperceptibly,  though 
faintly  dawning  upon  tbe  condition  of  the  oppreesed  and 
down  trodden,  will  arise  into  an  immortal  day,  spreading 
its  hallowed  illnmination  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  m*' 
king  the  desert  a  cultivated  field,  and  the  wilderaefls 
blossom  like  the  rose. 

Oar  fathers  performed  their  part  well,  in  the  drama  d 
human  life.  They  achieved  the  highest  glory  in  the  ao* 
qnisition  of  political  science,  and  exhibited  to  the  admi^ 
ing  world  a  plan  of  government,  in  the  equality  of  its 
forms,  and  benignity  of  its  principles,  hitherto  unknown 
and  unenjoyed  by  men.  They  marked  out  a  new  era,  in  the 
political  affdirs  of  the  race,  and  raised  a  standard  of  high 
development  in  governmental  progression,  that  will  yet 
wave,  with  its  ample  folds  over  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
wide  spreading  its  glorious  insignia,  and  affording  prote<^ 
tion  anri  peace  to  every  sea,  and  every  land.  With  grate- 
ful hearts  and  determined  minds,  let  their  posterity  che^ 
ish  and  adore  the  works  of  their  fathers — a  gift  never  be- 
fore vouchsafed  to  man — an  inheritance,  such  as  countiy 
never  before  conferred  upon  her  sons.  Thankful  for,  and 
justly  proud  ot  the  past,  let  them,  too,  rise  in  the  power 
of  their  might,  and  shake  off  the  shackles  of  social  thral* 
dom,  abd  individual  bondage,  uniting  to  political  freedoD, 
social  happiness,  and  combining,  in  the  same  people,  and 
the  same  country,  the  two  greatest  discoveries  of  this,  or 
any  other  age,  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  and  the  troe 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Let  them  protect,  nourish  and  de- 
fend the  inestimable  privileges  which  the  revolution 
achieved  ;  and  while  enjoying  and  transmitting  to  coming 
time,  tbe  blessing  of  political  freedom,  let  them  gently  and 
peacefully  entwine  with  their  own  hands  and  hearts,  anew- 
er  and  nobler  wreath  of  glory,  around  their  country's  brow, 
of  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men. 
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SECOND  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OP  HORSES  AT 
KALAMAZOO.  1859. 

To  B.  F.  Johnstone^  Esq.^  Sec^y  of  the  Mich.  State  A.  8. : 

The  undersigned  beg  leave  to  report  the  following  pro- 
ceedingB  of  the  Kalamazoo  Town  Agricnltnral  Society, 
^         for  improving  the  breed  of  horses,  for  1859 — Second  Na- 
tional Exhibition,  Oct.  11,  12,  18,  and  14 : 

^         Receipts  for  entries, $1,055  00 

.  **        tickets, 2,122  46 

"        subscriptions, 621  00 

•*        rent  stands, .* 227  50 

i  Total, $4,026  01 

L  Amonnt  paid  for  premiums, $2,802  00 

(  "        for  expenses, 900  00 

I $8,702  00 

Balance  cash  on  band, 1314  OJ 

f  === 

LIST  OF  PREMIUMS 

*  Awarded  ai  the  Second  National  Exhibition  of  BorseSf  at 
'    ^  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  October  11, 12, 13,  and  14, 1859. 

CLASS  I. 

No.  96.  J.  S.  Kellnm,  Detroit,  *Oapt.  Buford,'thor- 

ongh  bred,  6  jears  old,  1st  premium, $200  00 

No.  4.  Thomas  Williams,  Kalamazoo,  *  Stone  Plo- 
ver,' thorough  bred,  Eng.,  9  years  old,  2d  prem,,  100  00 
The  committee  regret  that  with  reference  to  four  oth- 
er horses  entered  in  this  class,  the  pedigrees  submitted 
were  not  clear  enough  to  Entitle  them  to  consideration  as 
thorough  breds — one  or  more  links  are  wanting  in  the  ped- 
igree of  each  to  make  them  perfect. 

Committee — Edward  Parsons,  A.  Rogers,  N.  H.  Osborne. 
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0L168  IL 

There  was  only  one  entry  in  this  class,  to  wit : 
No.  14.  P,  B.  Eldred,  Detroit,  'Jane/  thorough  bred,  N.  Y. 

The  committee  upon  examioation  find  that  there  is  a 
link  out  in  the  chain  of  this  animal's  pedigree,  as  a  tbor 
ongh  bred.  Although  she  may  be  of  pure  blood,  your 
committee  cannot  give  her  a  premium  as  such.  We  tbiok 
her  a  fiue  animal,  and  recommend  the  award  of  a  discre- 
tionary premium. 

CommiUee — Edward  Parsons,  N.  0.  Ward,  John  Davifl. 


GLASS  III. 

No.  51.  P.  V.  Smith,  Cold  water,  'Magna  Oharta,' 

Morgan  and  Gray  Etigle,  Mich.,  1st  premium,. .   $150  00 

No.  21.  L.  W.  Smith,  Battle  Craek,  'Pr.  Charles,' 

Black  Hawk,  Vt.,  2d  premium, 75  OO 

Time  of  ^  Magna  Gharta'  to  Ist  qr.  pole,  89  seconds,  to 

hf.  mile  pole,  1.15. 

CommUiee—HL.  E.  Crowfoot,  J.  T.  Smith,  C.  8.  Mack, 

CLASS  IT. 

No.  131.  John  Gale,  Wis.,  'Bucephalus,'  Black 

Hawk,  Vt.,  1st  premium, $150  00 

No.  105.  J.  J.  Wisa,  N.  Y.  City,  *  Mohawk,'   Blk. 

Dawk.  N,  Y.,  2d  premium, 75  00 

Committee — A.  Rogers,  S.  Warren,  A.  J.  Bass. 

CLASS  T. 

No.  9.  ti.  Downs,  Marshall,  'Mogul,'   Messenger, 

Mi  h.,  1st  premium, $100  00 

No.  81.  E.  N.  Rising,  Richfield,  Mich..  'Young 

Victor,'  2d  premium, 60  Ott 

The  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  sajing  that  the 

horses  entered  in  this  class  combine  in  a  very  large  degree  all 
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the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  animal  for  gen- 
eral U8^,  and  they  congratulate  the  breeders  of  horses  for 
generid  nse,  that  so  large  a  number  of  stillions  possessing 
the  qualities  they  desire  are  within  their  reach* 

OommiU^ — ^Edward  Parsons,  N.  H.  Osborne,  S.  Warren. 


CLASS  TI. 

No.  52.  S.  M.  Seeley,  Ooldwater,  '  Senator  Black 

Hawk/  Blk.  Hawk,  Mich.,  let  premium, $  TO  00 

No.  142.  D.  B.  Hibbard,  Jackson,  *  David  flilJ,  jr.,' 

Blk.  Hawk,  Ohio,  2d  premium, 85  00 

Time  of  '  Senator/  Ist  heat,  2.56 ;  2A  heat,  3  01. 
"     *  David  Hill,  jr.'  "         8.02. 

"      'Rob  Boy/  "         8.02. 

CdmmiUee — ^P.  O.  Ohamberlin,  J.  Atherton,  N.  H.  Os- 
borne. 

CLASS  vn. 

No.  28.  B.  F.  Tody,  Charleston,  'Young' Messen- 
ger/ Ist  premium, $50  00 

No.  87.  C.  N.  Merriam,  Crete,  111.,  'Jimmy  York/ 
Bik.  Hawk,  2d  premium, 25  00 

The  committee,  after  a  thorough  examination,  award 
premiums  as  above.  The  entries  were  numerous,  and  the 
colts  all  No.  1.  They  desire  to  notice  particularly  a  black 
colt — entry  No.  i*2,  belonging  to  H.  M.  Wright,  Cold  wa- 
ter, and  also  a  bay-colt — entry  No.  77,  owned  by  P.  0. 
Lown,  Florence,  as  very  superior  animals. 

Committee — J.  Milham,  S.  Warren,  J.  Atherton# 


CLASS  VIII. 

No.  20.  8.  Warren,  Mentor,  Ohio,  "  Bourbonnais," 
Messenger,  III.,  1st  premium, $100  00 
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No.  3.  Oeo.  S.  Hodges,  GbarleetoD,  Mich.,  "Nor- 
man Tiger,"  N.  Y.,  weight  1450,  2d  prem., ....     $50  00 

The  committee,  after  a  careful  ezaminatioD,  award  the 
premiams  as  set  forth  above,  and  desire  to  state  id  this 
oonDectioD,  that  all  the  entries  in  this  class  are  very  sope- 
rior  animals,  and  each  worthy  of  special  notice. 

CommUtee — N.  H.  Osborne,  S.  On  Pattison,  O.  E.  Uom 
son. 


CLASS  IS. 

No.  71.  A.  0.  Fisk,  Goldwater,  ''  Fashion,''  thor 
onghbred,  N.  T.,  10  years  old,  1st  prem $70  W 

No.  1.  Thos.  Knight,  Ceresco,  "BJoom,''  Pr.  Al- 
bert, Mich.,  6  years  old,  2d  prem 85  00 

OommiUee — Edward  Parsons,  W.  0.  Ward,  John  Davi*. 

GLASS  X. 

No  93.  H.  M.  Wright,  Coldwater,  "  Highflyer,'' 
Trustee)  N.  Y.,  1st  premium, $60  00 

No.  123.  0.  B.  Flagg,  Kalamazoo,  "  Kitty,"  thor- 
oughbred, 2d  premium, k 25  (W 

OommiUee — Edward  Parsons,  John  Davis,  N.  0.  W«ri 

GLASS  XI. 

No.  121.  W.  Haywood,  Charleston, "  Jenny,"  Mor- 
gan, Ist  prem, .     $10  W 

No.  35.  H.N.  Moore,  Coldwater,  "Jenny  Moore," 

Elk.  Hawk,  2d  premium, £0  00 

Oommtttee — Cbas.*  Dickey,  N.  Barreil,  8.  Warren. 

GLASS  XII. 

No.  97.  J.  S.  Kellum,  Detroit,  **  Magnolia,"  thor- 
oughbred, ist  prem., $30  W* 
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No.  89.  P.  V.  Smith,  Ooldwater,  "  Mrs.  MoBride," 

Blk.  Hawk,  2d  premiam, 915  00 

Oommitteer^A.  Rogers,  J.  Atherton,  Z.  Watenaan. 

0LA88  xin. 

No.  112.  B.H.Davis, Kalamazoo, "Young Lady," 

Blk.  Hawk,  Ist  prem., $20  00 

No.  89.  B.  Lewis,  Schoolcraft,  "Sir  Henry,"  2d 

premium, 10  00 

The  committee  to  whoii^k  was  assigned  the  duty  of  ex- 
amining the  colts  entered  in  this  class,  find  great  difficulty 
in  determining  which  should  carry  off  the  prize,  *as  they 
*  6^e  all  superior  antmf&s,  and  each  entitled  to  consideration, 
but  as  the  committee  are  limited  to  two  awards,  they  rec- 
ommend premiums  as  above. 

OommiUee^J.  Milhai9,  S.  Warren,  J.  Atherton. 


GLASS  XIV. 

No  95.  J.  H.  Oaniff,  Detroit,  "Forest  Rose,"  1st 

premium, ' $16  00 

No.  86.  0.  0.  Hill,  Texas,  "Rose  Beauty,"  Blk. 

Hawk,  2d  prem. . . . ! « 8  00 

OommiUee — 0.  S.  Mack,  Z.  Waterman,  A.  Rogers. 

GLASS  XT. 

No.  41.  P.  V.  Smith,  Ooldwater,  "Elder  Sniffles," 
Blk.  Hawk,  Ist  prem $40  00 

No.  84.  H.  N.  Moore,  Ooldwater,  "  Watchmaker," 

2d  prem.,...! 20  00 

Committee — Z.    Waterm«iu,  E.  Adam«,  0.  E.  Morrison. 

CLASS  XVI. 

Mo.  43.  Philip  Goodrich,  Oom-«ti)ck,  "  Morg,"  Mor- 
gan and  Messeoger,  Ist  premium, ^ . . . .     $30  OO 
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No.  76.  P.  0.  LowB,  PloreDoe,  "  Shaoghai/?  Blor- 

aselle,  2d  preoiium, 15  00 

ChmmiiUe — Ausou  JEtagors,  Ezra  Lu»k,  J.  Atberton. 

0LA8S  XVJI. 

No.  53*  J.  B.  Orippen,  Coldwater,  ^*  LouDger/' 

Biaik  Hawk,  Ist  premium,.. $80  00 

No  184.  John  Ckde,  WtscooMo,  ''  Flora  Temple/' 

Btttck  Hawk,  2d  premium, 15  00 

The  oommillee  desire  to  mentioii  a  Cne  colt  entered  is 

this  daat.     Eotry  No.  64,  J.  B.   Orippen,    C(ddwikr, 

^  Loafer/'  as  worthy  of  apeclal  notice. 

Qcmmtke-^k.  Rogers,  L  T.  SmiCh.  J.  H.  FaniawordL 

CLiSB  XYin. 

There  were  no  entries  in  this  class. 

CLASS  XIX. 

No.  139.  0.  Falkerson,  Mareogo,  *' Marvel,''  1st 

premium, $20  00  . 

No.  160.  E.   Butterwortb,   Coldwater,   "  Timer/' 

Black  Hawk,  2d  premium, 10  OO 

(hmmitU6~¥.  O.  Ghamberlaio,  L.  O.  Bickford,  J.  Atli- 

erton. 

CLASS  XX. 

No.  80.  Jas.   Oonnelly,   Oeredco,  "  Hornet,'*  Idt 

premium, $16  00 

No.  7.  P.  E.  Wttlbridge,  K^lamHZCK),  **  Nicholas," 

Black  Hawk,  2d  premium, 8  00 

No.  82.  A.  0.  Pibk,  Cold  water,  "Prioce,"  is  worthy  of 

special  notice. 

Oommiltet—F.  O.  Chamberlain,  L.  O.  Bickford,  fl.  ft 

Kihbee. 
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0LAB8  XXI. 

No.  72,  A.  C.  Fiek,  Ooldwater,  "  Lady  Moscow," 

thoroughbred,  3  moDtha  old,  Ist  premiom, ....     $!6  00 

No.  15.  P.  E.  Eldred,  Detroit,  **Bjnuy  Brooke," 

thoroughbred,  2d  premiom, 8  00 

The  committee  desire  to  notice  No.  2,  Thomas  Knight^ 

Oeresco,  *^Lady  PJover,  as  a  colt  highly  meritorions. 
Committee — A.  Q.  Hyde,  B.  H.  ThompsoD,  H.  Lewlt. 

GLASS  XXTI. 

No.  66.  Grofoot  and  Borrill,  Pontiac,  *'  Pontiao 
Ohief,"  and  ''  Wild  lodian,"  Meeeenger,  6  and 
0  yeart*,  1st  premium, $100  00 

No.  /O.  Daniel  Knapp,  Jackson,  2d  premium,. ..       60  00 
Your  oommittee  woold  recommend  a  disoretionary  prt* 

rnium  of  |50  to  William  Clark,  Wiscoosin,  for  a  pair  of 

horses,  not  matched,  bat  superior  roadsters. 
Committee-^J.  T.  Smith,  H.  Lewis,  D.  Smith. 

CLASS  xxni. 

No.  164.  G.  Van  Ness,  Gold  water,  *'Doc  and  Dia- 
mond," 5  and  7  years,  l^t  premium, $100  00 

No.  87.  H.  Mills,  Richland,  ''  Frabk  and  Ben," 

Gold  finder,  6  years,  2d  premium, •       60  00 

Oommittee — A.  0.  Hyde,  D.  B.  Smith,  J.  J.  Wise. 

CLASS  XXIY. 

No.  141.  A.  J.  Dean,  Ghicago,  '* Jenny  and  Flora,'' 
BUck  Hawk,  Yt..  6  and  7  years,  1st  premium. .  $100  (0 

No.  48.  Morris  Eoapp,  Jaikaon,  2d  premium,.. .       60  00 
A  pair  of  horses,  entry  No.  115,  Gady  and  Yale,  Grand 

BauiGS,  are  worthy  of  special  commendHtion. 

Committee — F.  0.  Ghamberlain,  U.  B.  Morrison,  L.  O. 

Bicklord. 
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CLASS  XXV. 

There  were  no  entriea  in  this  cUsb. 


GLASS  XXYI. 

No.  140.  A.  J.  Dean,  Chicago,  ''Jewel,"  Blucher, 

Mich.,  let  premium $  50  00 

No.  118.  W.  A.  Honse,  Kalamjiisoo,  "  Dick,"  Bln- 

cher,  Ohio,  2d  premium, 26  00 

Committee — L.  G.  Bickford,  Z.  Watermdii,  John  Davia. 


CLASS  XXVII. 

Ni,  24.  P.  V.  Smith,  Ooidwater,  "Grey  ^Btna,"  7 

—years,  Ist  premium, $  50  00 

No.  24.  J.  0.  Bassett,  Kalamazoo,  *' Jenny  Lind,^ 

7  years,  2d  premium, 25  00 

Yonr  committee  report,  that  they  award  the  premiums 
to  the  above  named  horses,  on  account  of  superior  style, 
size,  action,  and  speed.  They  also  desire  to  mention  No. 
88,  A.  Ferguson,  Kalamazoo,  "  Dick,"  as  worthy  of  partic- 
ular notice. 
Oommittet — ^A.  Rogers,  0.  E.  Morrison,  S.  Warren. 


CLASS  xxnu. 

No.  865.  P.  0.  Rogers,  Niles,  "Prince,"  Black 
Hawk,  Ist  premium, %  20  00 

No.  148.  J.  T.  Rayault,  Jackson,  '*  Chelsea,"  2d    . 

premium,       $  10  00 

^  CwnmUtee — E.  Adams,  A.  J.  Bass,  B.  H.  Thompson. 

;*;  ^  ^^ 

XXIX. 

N0.&2.  H.   H.   Yatea,  Chicago,   "Black  Swan," 

Copperbottom,  Ky.»  Ut  premium,.  • $  20  00 
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No.  144.  Horace    Mower,    Kalamazoo,   '*  Billy/' 

Black  Hawk,  2d  preminm, $10  00 

Committee — ^E.  Adams,  A.  J.  Bass,  B.  H.  Thompson. 

0LA8B  XZX. 
No.  116.  W.  R.  Cady,  Gr'd  Rapids,  let  promiam,  t  10  00 
No.  147.  Mr,  Prattp  Marshall,  2  i  premium /.         5  00 

ThB  cotamittee  deeirB  to  notice  Na.  108,  Frank  DaHgfsoD, 
Kalamazoo,  ^^ Jimmy,"  as  a  good  moving  aDimal,  an^  wor* 
thy  ot  conaideratioo.  Also,  No*  150,  Anthony  Taylor, 
Kalamuzoo,  ae  almost  or  qaite  equal  to  No.  108* 

Committee — D.  Smithy  J*  Athertoo,  8.  G.  PtittUou. 


CLASS  XXXU 

No.  94.  0-  Davenport,  Portage,  "jAt:k  and  Prince,^^ 

Indiana,  l^t  premium, $  40  00 

No.  59.  Hopkins  &  Noble,  Wttvlnud,  2d  prtjmiiim,      20  00 


CLASS  xxxn.     - 
No,  11.  Edward  H<)d^«i*,  Comatock,  '-Tiger/'  Mes- 
senger, weight  1350,  lat  premiaot, $  20  00 

There  was  bnt  one  «ntry  in  this  class* 

Committee — S.  G,  Pattison,  C.  E.  Morrison,  A,  Rogers. 


CLASS  xxsin. 

No.  124*  Thomas   Williams,  Kalamazoo,   "  Stone 

Plover,  thoroughbred,  Eugland,  9  jears,  prem.,  $100  00 
In  this  class  there  were  bnt  two  entries,  ^^StoAe  Plover*' 
and  "Vermont  Heru,"  and  the  judges  having  stated  that 
they  should  have  divided  the  pretninm,  if  they  had  sap- 
posed  they  posseftaed  the  authority  to  do  so  under  the 
rules  of  the  Atasociatian,  upon  the  ground  that  said  horses 
fift 
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are  equally  meritoriona.  Therefore,  the  Ajsociation  awanli 
a  discretiooary  premium  : 

No.   110.    8.    P.    Oj88,    Centreville,  "Vermont 
Hero"  Black  Hawk,  Vermont,  9  years,  dUcre- 

tiouary  premium, $100  00 

CommUteeS.  H.  Osborne,  S.  Warren,  E.  Parsons. 

GEO.  F.  KIDDER, 

Secr^ixry. 
W.  O.  PATTISON, 

EaUmasoo,  Hich«,  Nov.  1, 1859. 


KENT  CODNTY. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  S^te  AgncvUural  Soddf: 

The  Presideuty  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  of  the  Eaot 
Couoty  Agricnltoral  Society,  beg  leave  to  make  the  UA- 
lowing  report  of  its  proceediogs  for  the  year  1859  : 

The  eleventh  annual  fair  of  the  Kent  County  Agricol* 
tnral  Society,  was  held  upon  their  new  fair  ground,  on  the 
28rh,  29th  and  30tii  days  of  September.  The  prei^ent 
year  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  hav- 
ing held  their  exhibition  for  the  first  time  upon  grooodt 
purchased  some  years  since,  but  heretofore  unimproved. 
The  Society  now  rej  >ice  iu  a  permanent  locatou  on  & 
beautiful  tr^ict  of  land  on  the  southern  border  of  the  cit; 
of  Qraud  Rapids,  coosistiog  of  thirty-four  acres,  which 
during  the  past  year  has  been  grubbed  and  enclosed  with 
a  substantial  board  fence.  A  trotting  track,  three-fourtbe 
of  a  mile  in  length,  ha^  been  fitted  up,  two  wells  dug,  far 
nisbiug  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  permanent 
buildings  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Society.  Nearly  six- 
teun  hundred  dollars  h>is  been  expeuded  upon  the  grouodd 
without  iucreasing  their  indebtodueds.  Of  that  amonot 
about  twelve  hundred  dollars  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  life 
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B  memberships,  at  $10  eacb,  and  nearly  $150  was  donated^ 

ODOstlj  in  labor. 

c  Tbe  profits  of  the  horse  show  more  than  made  up  the 

t  deficiency,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  fioancial 

report  herewith  submitted.    Although  the  receipts  from 

h  auDaal  fair,  aside  from  life  memberships,  did  not  exceed 

I  those  of  last  year,  in  all  other  respects  there  was  a  decid- 

s  ed  advance  on  any  former  exhibition  of  tbe  Society.    The 

I  nnmber  of  entries  were  759,  being  120  more  than  last  year^ 

I  The  display  of  animals  and  products  of  the  farm,  the  dairy 

and  the  garden,  was  very  creditable,  showing  a  steady 

increase  of  interest  and  effort  among  the  friends  of  the 

Society.    Tbe  attendance  upon  the  grounds  was  good  on 

the  first  and  second  days  of  the  fair  ;  the  last  was  stormy 

J  and  uncomfortable,  deterring    many  from    visiting  the 

grounds  on  that  day.     The  results,  upon  the  whole,  of 

the  past  year's  labor,  are  quite  satisfactory,  showing  a 

decided  progress. 

We  herewith  enclose  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures, the  reports  ot  the  awarding  committees  at  the 
horse  show,  the  list  of  premiums  awarded  at  the  annual 
fair,  and  the  annual  address  delivered  on  the  fdir  ground,' 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day,  by  our  fellow-citizen, 
Rev.  S.  S.  N.  Greeley. 

JOEL  A.  8IMOSD3, 

Presideni. 
aEOBGE  0.  FITOH, 

Treciaurer. 
L.  8.  SORANTOy, 

Secretary. 
Grand  Rapids,  Dec.  20, 1859. 

On  entering  the  present  fiscal  year,  we  found  the  socie- 
ty owning  thirty-four  acres  of  land,  uufenced,  and  in  an* 
entirely  wild  state,  for  which  we  were  owing..  $2,213  40' 


Besides  which  we  wereowiog  no  paid  premiame,   |    SO  00 
Taxes  on  the  land, 16  TI 

Total, : $2,280  » 

To  meet  which  we  had  an  appropriation  by  the 

Board  of  Sopervisors  of $232  00 

And  a  slow  note  of . . : 75  00 

In  this  embarrassed  condition,  and  under  the  actual 
jiecessity  of  fitting  np  the  grounds,  the  executive  board 
were  at  a  stand  what  course  to  pursue.  The  following 
<x>urse  was  finally  adopted:  An  effiicient  agent  was  em- 
ployed to  canvass  the  county  and  sell  lite  memberships  for 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars  each. 

X^rom  this  source  we  have  raised $1,299  00 

Besides  donations  of 20  00 

Total, , IMWM 

With  which  we  set  about  fitting  the  grounds  at  an  ex- 

pense  in  grubbing  a.nd  clearing  of $240  00 

Pencbg, 542  50 

Labor  donated  in  fitting  a  track,  about 100  00 

Donated  in  cash, 58  00 

Two  wells  and  pumps, 86  00 

For  buildings, 576  30 

Making  in  all  expended  on  the  ground, $1,548  80 

On  the  25th  and  26th  days  of  August,  we  had  a  horse 
show  upon  the  grounds,  the  total  receipts  from  whidi 

were $78T  10 

Ouo  of  which  was  paid  for  premiums  and  exp's    433  00 

Leaving  a  profit  of $304  10 

On  the  day  of  September,  we  held  our  annual  Fairf 

the  total  receipts  from  which  were $457  17 

Premiums  and  expeoses  about ....,! 406  00 

Profit  about $61  H 

We  have  paid  other  indebtedness  as  follows  : 
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Interest  on  land  debt, $180  *0a 

On  principal, 108  00 

Taxes  on  land, 16  7T 

Premiums  of  1858, ^50  00 

Paid  agent, 140  00 

Total, $444  7T 

Leaving  the  society  in  debt  beside  land  debt. . :  1219  00 

List  of  Premiums  atoarded  at  the  Horse  ShoWf  held  on  the 
Hith  and  21th  days  of  Augvst. 

0LA8S  !• 

Trotters. 

In  this  class  yonr  committee  find  entered  as  trotting 
stallions,  five  years  old  and  over,  Moscow  or  Defiance,  and 
Othello  or  Black  Prince ;  these  were  tested,  be^t  two  in 
three,  round  the  track.  The  first  premium  of  $25,  was 
awarded  to  Moscow,  owned  by  A.  0.  Pisk,  of  Coldwater  ; 
time  2:4  and  2:7,  two  heats,  he  winning  the  two  first. 

The  second  premium  of  $10,  given  to  Black  Prince, 
owned  by  A.  C.  Pisk,  of  Cold  water. 

The  only  four  year  old  trotting  stallion  entered  Vas 
Magna  Oharta,  owned  by  E.  Wright,  of  Utica,' Macomb 
county.  He,  therefore,  went  alone,  making  one  turn  of 
the  track  in  2:01,  being  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  2:41i, 
which,  considering  the  condition  of  the  track,  was  superb 
going.    Premium  $15. 

As  trotting  mares,  five  years  old  and  over,  there  were 
two  entries,  Abby  Kelly,  owned  by  William  Johnspn,  of 
Marshall,  and  Lucy  Neal,  owned  by  W.  3.  H.  Welton,  of 
Grand  Rapids  town^  First  premium  of  $10  awarded  ta 
Abby  Kelly ;  second  oreminm  of  $5,  awarded  to  Lucy 
Neah 

There  were  no  trotting  mares  of  four  years  old  entered* 

Trotting  mares,  three  years^  old  and  under,  two  entries. 
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Faony,  two  years  old,  owned  by  A.  €•  Pisk,  of  Cold  water, 
and  Fiora,  Jr.,  owned  by  N.  H.  Ashley,  of  Orand  Bdtpids 
town. 

Firsx  premium  of  $8,  was  given  to,  Fanny,  she  showing 
superior  training  and  making  equal  time,  although  a  year 
jouDger. 

Second  premium  of  $3,  to  Flora,  Jr. ;  although  lacking 
training,  she  showed  splendid  style  and* action. 

CIJL68  U. 

Stallions  for  oB  work. 

<3.  C.  Norton,  city,  Telegraph,  first  best,. . . . $10  00 

Isaac  Edison,  Walker,  Bay  B:>man,  second  best,..       5  00 

.  Sialliona  four  years  cld. 

B.  V.  Smith,  Cold  water,  Rob  Roy,  best, $8  00 

Isaac  Edison,  Walker,  Morgan  Rattier,  2d  best,. . . .     5  00 


CLASS  ni. 

Brood  Mares. 

H.  Sears,  Cascade,  best,  . .  / $8  00 

J.  W.  B.  Smith,  Grattan,  2d  best, 4  00 

In  this  class  the  committee  make  favorable  mention  of 
two  mares  entered  by  Messrs.  Edison  and  Friant. 


CLASS  IV. 

Colts  three  years  eld. 

H.  Green,  Grattan,  Kent  Farmer,  best, $5  00 

I.  Edison,  Walker,  2d  best 3  00 

Cdts  two  years  old. 

J.  M.  Brown,  Otisco,  best, |4  00 

A.  Thompson,  Courtland,  2d  best, 2  00 
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TearUfiga, 

E.  Gnild,  Paris,  beat, $4  00 

I.  V,  Schermerhorn,  Walker,  2d  best, 2  00 

Sucking   CMa. 

Asa  Meecb,  Paris,  best, $4  00 

H.  Sears,  Cascade,  2d  best, 2  00 

CLASS  y. 
Group  of  CMa. 

For  the  best  group  of  sucking  colts,  the  premium  was 
awarded  to  five,  sired  by  Telegraph,  owned  by  0.  0.  Nor- 
ton, $10. 

Best  five  colts,  without  reference  to  age,  sired  by  same 
horse,  Old  Bay  Roman,  owned  by  J.  W.  Webster,  of  Cas- 
cade, $10. 

CLASS  TL 

Matched  Carriage  Horses. 

B.  Crofoot,  Pontiac,   $10  00 

W,  E.  Cady,  city, 6  00 

Favorable  mention  is  made  of  a  pair  of  black  horses 
entered  by  A.  C.  Litchfield. 


CLASS  VII. 

^raft  Horses. 

In  this  class  there  were  but  two  entries,  one  m-^de  by 
J.  8.  Kellogg,  of  Kelloggville,  the  other  by  N.  H.  Cady, 
of  this  oHy.  These  were  two  as  noble  a  pair  of  draft 
horses  as  can  be  found  in  the  State.  They  were  tested 
by  drawing  a  load  8,407  pounds,  placed  on  bob-sleds, 
drawn  on  the  bare  sand — which  load  was  drawn  by  b(»th 
teams.    As  no  harness  could  be  found  strong  fuouirh  to 
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test  further,  the  Judges  declared  it  a  draw  game,  and  put 
first  and  second  premiums  together,  ($15)  and  divided  it. 


CLASS  VIII. 

Single  Horses — Family  Horses. 

Gteo.  Kendall,  city,  best, $8  00 

Wm.  .Hovey,  city,  2d  best, 4  00 

Gents^  Single  Horses. 

R.  Wells,  city,  best, $8  00 

J.  P,  Fiske,  Grand  Rapids  town,  2d  best, 4  00 


OLASS  IX. 

Saddle  Horses. 

The  first  premium  for  ladies'  saddle  horses,  was  awarded 
to  A.  y .  Norton's  Lady  Nell,  rode  by  Miss  Susan  Rathbao, 
18  00. 

Second,  to  0.  C.  Norton's  horse,  rode  by  Miss  Norton, 
$4  00. 

The  committee  make  honorable  mention  of  the  riding 
of  Miss  Snowden,  who  rode  an  untrained  animal. 

Oents^  Saddle  Horses. 

A.  N.  Norton's  Tom  Morgan,  best, $6  00 

Wm.  Chamberlain,  2d  best 3  00 

On  the  day  following  the  horse  show,  the  citizens  cob- 
tributed.  means  and  ofi^ered  premiums  for  trotting  speed, 
(the  Society  having  offt^red  none  for  speed  exclusively) 
giving  to  the  Society  the  gate  fees,  to  be  expended  for 
further  improvements  on  the  grounds. 

The  premiums  offered  were  for  the  best  trotting  stal- 
lion, $25,  which  Wo8  awarded  to  Magna  Gharta,  owned  by 
0.  Wright,  of  Utica. 

Tht)  second  best,  the  entr>  tees  of  the  horses  in  that 
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dassy  llOt  which  was  awarded  to  Othello,  owned  by  A.  0. 
Visk,  Cdidwater. 

The  best  trotting  mare  or  gelding,  $50,  whioh  was 
awarded  to  Oray  ^tna,  owned  by  F.  Smith,  of  Ooldwater. 

The  seoond  best,  the  entry  fees,  $15,  which  was  awarded 
to  Pontiac  Ohief,  owned  by  M.  Orofoot,  Pontiao. 

The  best  trotting  green  horse,  $12,  which  was  awarded 
to  Pontiac,  Jr. 

The  second  best,  the  entry  fees,  $8,  which  was  awarded 
to  Bob  Boy,  owned  by  V.  Smith,  Ooldwater. 


COUNTY  PilB. 

Aioard  xjf  Premiums  at  the  Anntud  Fair,  held  September  28<A, 
29th  and  8U^A,  1869. 

0LAS8  I. 

''  Durhams. 

Best  bull,  8  years  old  and  over,  Z.  G.  Winsor,  Paris,  $5  00 

2d  do,  John  Biohards,  Paris,... 2  00 

Best  cow,  3  years  old,  Z.  G.  Winsor,  Paris, 5  00 

do    yearling  bnll,  Z.  G.  Winsor,  Paris, 4  00 

do    bull  call,  Z.  G.  Winsor,  Paris, 2  00 

A.  B0GBB3, 
D.  M.  WATSON, 
JOHN  POBTEB, 

Committee. 


0LA88  n. 

DevMs. 

The  number  of  entries  in  class  second  was  qnite  smalli 

only  ten  in  all,  leaving  the  Judges  bat  little  to  do  by  way 

of  comparison.    They  found  they  had  still  less  to  do,  when, 

upon  examining  the  rules  of  the  Society,  they  noticed  that 

none  but  pure  bloods  would  be  allowed  to  compete,  and 

67 
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oompetHors  must  present  ftiU  sod  aeovurate  pedigreMi^ 
each  aDimal,  which  rale  was  only  complied  with  in  a  nogk 
infltonoe.  We  coold  not,  therefore,  award  premiums  loan* 
imalB  not  accompanied  with  faU  pedij^es,  without  going 
beyod  the  duties  assigned  ns.  Had  a  foil  pedig^e  been 
presented  of  a  cow  over  three  years  old,  (No.  79)  we  shodd 
have  awarded  to  that  animal  the  first  premium.  There  wis 
one  entry  made  of  a  cow  over  three  years  old,  (No.  631) 
which  the  Judges  are  satisfied  is  not  a  full  blood,  and  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  cross  bloods.  We  have,  therefore, 
made  the  following  award  to  a  cow  over  three  years  <dd, 
she  being  the  only  cow  accompanied  with  a  fxill  pedigree: 

Best  cow  over  t  years  old,  0.  J«  Bissell,  city,. 15  00 

The  Judges  think  the  most  of  the  other  cattle  enterei 
in  this  class,  were  full  blooded,  and  think  they  should  not 
be  deprived  of  all  premiums,  because  their  owners  had  a 
mistaken  idea  about  what  would  be  required  of  theik  by 
the  Society ;  but  the  Judges  think  that  justice  cannot  be 
done  to  those  having  full  blooded  animals,  unless  all  are 
required  alike  to  give  full  pedigrees,  and  would  recom- 
mend that  hereafter  the  Society  adhere  strictly  to  all  roles 
which  they  make  respecting  full  blooded  animals,  belie?- 
ing  this  to  be  the  only  way  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Society,  and  also  the  interests  of  competitors.  We  woold, 
however,  recommend  that  the  following  premiums  be 
awarded  : 

Best  bull,  8  years  old  and  ov.,  J.  B.  Edison,  Walker,  $4  00 

do.    cow  over  8  y'rs  old,  Sam'l  Condon,  Vergennes,  4  00 

2d  best  do.,  Samuel  Oondon,  Vergennes, 1  ^ 

Best  bull,  2  years  old,  Wm.  Ball,  city, >  W 

2d  best  do.,  0.  J.  Bissell,  city, 1  00 

Best  heifer  under  8  years,  Alanson  Powers,  Grand 

Bapids, aw 


9A  bMt  dd.,^aiMon  Fomra,  Giuid  JUfiAs, $1  00 

Best  calf,  Samuel  Oondon,  Yergennee, 1  M 

S.  8.  BAILBY, 
J.  B-  H0LDJ8N, 
?ABUBY  E.  fiOnSB, 
GammUtee. 

0LA88  m. 

Orades  and  Cro88e$  qf  Bloods 

Beet  bull,  3  years  old  and  over,  J.  7ield.  Alpine,  $5  Hi 

2d  best  do,,  Wm.  Birdeall,  Alpine, •     2  00 

Best  bull,  2  years  old,  D.  M.  Miller,  Orattan, 4  00 

2d  best  do.,  Samuel  Oondon,  Yergennes, 2  00 

Best  cow,  Milo  White,  Walker, 5  00 

2d  best  do.,  Henry  Seymour,  Paris, i 2  00 

Best  yearling  bnll,  Harmon  Jewell,  Wyoming, ....     4  00 

do.  heifer,  D.  M.  Watson,  Paris, 8  00 

2d  best  do.,  D.  A.  Wicks,  Grand  Rapids, 1  60 

Best  bull  calf,  Marshall  Howe,  Paris, 2  00 

do.     heifer  calf,  Myron  Richards,  Paris, ^00 

Yonr  committee  would  say  that  there  were  several  grade 
cows,  worthy  of  premiums,  besides  those  to  which  premi- 
xmis  were  awarded ;  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
between  the  grade  bulls,  which  were  most  worthy  of  pre- 
miums. The  committee  would  recommend  that  third  pre- 
miums be  awarded  at  our  next  Annual  Fair,  on  oxen,  bulls 

ud  cows* 

MILO  WHITE, 
D.  M.  SKU>MOBB, 
H.H.ALIi£N, 

0(mmitte€. 

CLASS  IT. 

NcUives. 

Best  yoke  of  oxen,  L.  K.  Jenne,  Grand  Rapids, ....  $5  00 
2d  best  do.,  A.  N.  Norton,  city, 2  00 
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Bert  bull,  oyer  3  years  old,  George  Bdiaon,  Walker,  K  H 
do.  yearliDg  bull,  **  **  1  (• 

do.  cow,  over  8  years  old,  8.  M.  Garfield,  Paris, 4  00 

2d  best  do.,  Joseph  Waite,  Walker, 2  00 

Best  heifer,  2  years  old,  I.  D.  Hazeo,  city, 2  00 

2d  best  do.,  David  Seymour,  city, 1  00 

Best  yearliug  heifer,  0.  Hall,  Grand  Rapids, 1  00 

do.  heifer  calf,  S.  M.  Garfield,  Paris, 1  00 

do.  yoke  8  year  old  steers,  M.  Hunting,  Oourtland,    4  00 
do.  yoke  2  "  W.  B.  Fleming,  Paris, . .     2  00 

The  lad  presenting  the  best  managed  pair  of  steers, 

J.  M.  Fleming,  Paris, ^ 2  00 

Your  committee  very  much  regret  that  there  were  to 
few  native  cattle  on  exhibition,  there  being  not  a  sufiiideit 
number  to  compete  for  all  the  premiums  on  the  list,  ex- 
cept working  cattle,  of  which  there  was  a  fedr  compett* 
tion,  and  your  committee  found  it  very  difficult  to  deter 
mine  which  were  the  most  worthy  of  premiums. 

MILO  WHITE, 
H.  H.  ALLEN, 
D.  M.  SEIDMOBE, 
Oommittee. 


GLASS  T. 

Fat  OatOe. 

Best  fat  cow,  P.  B.  Gilbert,  city, $3  00 

2d  best  do.,  John  Zinzer,  city^ 2  00 

John  Zinzer  exhibited  a  fine  Devon  cow,  very  fat,  bit 
lacking  size  ;  the  committee  are  under  obligation  to  give 
her  the  second  premium. 

L.  K.  JBNNE, 
JOHN  ZINZER, 
Committer 
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0LA88  TI. 

Horses. 

Best  brood  mare,  J.  W.  B.  Smith,  Grattan, $5  00 

3d  beet  de.,  Thomas  Healy,  Walker, 2  60 

Best  •ucking  oolt,  J.  W.  B.  Smith,  Qrattan, 1  60 

2d  best  do.,  Mr.  Bichmond,  city — ^pr^minm  not  al- 
lowed, because  hot  entered  by  owner. 

Best  1  year  old  colt,  Wm.  Hartwell,  Gannon, 2  00 

adbe^t,  do.,                     "                  "          1  00 

Best  2  year  old  colt,  S.  Gross,  Qrand  Bapids, 8  00 

2d  best  do.,  L.  H.  Johnson,  Alpine, 1  60 

Best  8  year  old  colt,  0.  J.  OdeU,  Yergennes, 4  00 

2d  best,  do.,  F.  W.  Worden,  Plainfield, 2  00 

Best  4  year  old  stallion,  or  nnder,  E.  Graham,  Gonrt- 

land, 6  00 

2d  best  do.,  Q.  J.  Odell,  Yergennes, 2  60 

Best  stallion,  6  years  old  and  ov.,  G.  G.  Norton,  city,  6  00 

2d  best  do.,  L  Edison,  Walker, 8  00 

Best  team  for  all  work — being  the  only  one  comply- 
ing with  all  the  conditions,  J.  T.  Malcomb,  Walker,  4  00 

2d  best  do.,  N.  H.  Cady,city, 2  00 

8d  best  do.,  E.  D.  Hogadone,  Walker, 1  00 

Best  pair  matched  carriage  horses,  W.  B.  Gady,  city,  4  00 

2d  best  do.,  A.  N.  Norton,  city, 2  00 

Best  family  horse,  H.  J.  Hollister,  city, 2  00 

2d  best  do.,  Wm.  Hovey,  city, 1  00 

Best  gent'»  driving  horse,  Le Grand  Peirce, 2  00 

2d  best  do.,  G.  Bathbnn,  Paris, 1  (ib 

Best  gent's  riding  horse,  Ganton  Smith,  city, 2  00 

Best  lady  rider,  Mary  Ann  Snowden,  Alpine. 
iidi  best  do..  Miss  Josey  Norton,  city. 

(Oommittee  wonld  call  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
spotted  dog  which  accompanied  the  Sheriff  on  exhibition 
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— we  think  the  gpota  ingeoovdy  and  generonalj  pot  od— 

the  dog,  not  the  Sheriff.) 

L.  OOVELL, 
0.  SMITH, 
MAJ.  WOBDBN, 

M>fllflltfM» 


CLA8B  m. 

Sheep. 

B«b(  fine  wool  baok,  John  BichardB,  Paris, $1  00 

2di  best  do.,  Aaron  Brewer,  Gkines, 2  00 

Best  long  wool  back,  L.  H.  Johnson,  Alpine,. 4  00 

2d  best  do.,  S.  S,  Bailey,  Paris, 2  00 

Best  6  fine  wool  ewes,  Hiram  Enapp,  Paris, 4  00 

2d  best  do.,  Myron  Richards,  Paris, 2  00 

Best  6  long  wool  ewes,  W.  Birdsall,  Walker, 4  00 

2d  best  do.,  S.  S.  Bailey,  Paris, 2  00 

Best  6  fine  wool  lambs,  Hiram  Enapp,  Paris, 2  00 

do.    5  long  wool  lambs,  W.  S.  H.  Welton,  Grand 

Bapids, 2  00 

2d  best  do.,  W.  Birdsall,  Walker, 1  00 

Best  long  wool  buck  lamb,  W.  S.  H.  Welton,  Grand 

Bapids, I  0» 

24  best  do.,  W.  Birdsall,  Walker, 50 

Best  fine  wool  bnck  lamb,  Hiram  Enapp,  Paris, ....  1  Of 

We  would  also  reoommend  a  premium  of  two  dollan  ta 
0*  Van  Baren,  of  Grand  Bapids  Oity,  for  two  noble  Sootk 
Down  backs,  the  only  ones  on  exhibition.  We  oonsider 
South  Down  sheep  superior  to  all  others  for  muttcm.  Tin 
show  of  fine  wool  sheep  was  veiy  smaU.  Several  of  tk# 
best  flocks  in  the  county  were  not  represented.  We  hop* 
this  will  iiot  be  the  case  another  year ;  let  the  wool  grow* 
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era  of  Kant  ocmnty  do  tbetr  be«t  Md  they  casnot  easily 
be  Burpassed  by  acy  other  connty  in  the  State. 

BINBY  SBYMOUR, 
WILLIAil  8LA.TT0N, 
J.  W.  B.  SMITH, 

CammiUee. 

OLAABYIII. 

Swine. 

Beat  boar,  6  month  old  or  over,  F.  Edley,  Gainesi  $4  00 
2d  best  do.,  W.  S.  H.  Welton,  Grand  Bapidg. 

Beat  BOW,  AlanBon  Powers,  Grand  Bapida, ^     4  00 

do.  BOW  and  8  pigs,  W.  S.  H.  Welton,  Grand  Bapids,    5  00 

OLAaa  IX. 

PoiMry. 

Best  coop  turkeys,  John  W.  Fisk,  Grand  Bapids, . .  $1  00 

2d  best  do.,  H.  Seymour,  Paris, 60 

Best  coop  hens,  F.  G.  Martindale,  city, 1  00 

2d  best  do.,  B.  F.  Martindale,  Walker, 50 

Your  committee  would  say  that  the  show  of  poultry 
was  very  gmal),  but  we  feel  much  pleased  to  see  them  fall 
back  on  the  common  native  fowl. 

WILLIAM  L  BLAKBLT, 
LUCIUS  ALGEB, 

Commitke^ 

CLASS  z. 

TodU  and  Farm  Itnflemente. 

Best  i  horse  wagon.  Fitch  &  Brown,  city, $4  00 

2d  best  do.,  Wm.  Bdmondson, 2  00 

Best  1  horse  wa^on,  Fitch  &  Brown,  city, 8  00 

2  boat  do.,  Wm.  Edmondson,  city, 1  60 
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Best  whiffletrees,  evener  and  neokjoke,  Fitcb  k 

Brown,  citj, $  SI 

Best  2  horse  onltivator,  B.  U.  Enapp,  G.  BapidS|. .  1 61 

-do.    1  horse  cnltivator,  A.  L.  Ohnbb,  city, 1  50 

do.    snb-soil  or  double  plow,  G.  S.  Dean,  city, 1  M 

do.    breaking  plew,  A.  L.  Ghnbb,  city, 1 60 

*  do.    sod-plow,  A.  L.  Ohnbb,  city, 1  00 

do.    stubble-plow,    "               "    100 

do.    harrow,             "               "    100 

do.    hay-rigging,  Solomon  Wright,  Alpine, 1  01 

do.    roller,  A.  L.  Ohnbb,  city, 1  iO 

do.    Stomp-pnller,  B.  F.  Ward,  <k  Co.,  city, 4  00 

4o«    garden  wheelbarrow.  Fitch  &  Brown,  city,. . .  60 

4o.    bee-hive,  I.  B.  Warren,  city, 60 

There  was  a  large  and  good  selection  of  lumber  wagons, 
and  the  committee  had  much  difficulty  in  determining  the 
best.  There  was  a  large  and  splendid  lot  of  plows,  maoib 
factured  in  our  own  county,  by  H.  G.  Stone,  G.  S.  Deu 
and  A.  L.  Ohubb  ;  and  the  committee  are  happy  in  sayinf 
they  discover  great  improvements  in  the  manufactory  of 
these  important  implements. ' 

0.  H.  FOOTB, 
C.  KBLLBY, 
A.  BBBWBB, 
ChmmUUt, 


CLASl  zi. 
MechanicB. 

Best  two  horse  carriage,  with  top,  Fitch  A  Brown, 
city, $5  00 

BestJ  two  horse  carriage,  open,  A.  T.  Anderson, 
Walker,.... 4  00 

Best  one  horse  carriage,  with  top,  Fitch  A  Brown, 
city, J  00 
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Best  one  horse  oarriagei  openi  Fitch  A  Brown,  city,  $2  00 

do,  cutter,  Seymonr  &  Baldwin,  city, 2  60 

do.  set  finished  spokes.  Fitch  A  Brown,  city, 60 

do.  brick,  0.  Barclay,  city,. . .  f. 60 

do.  panel  door,  E.  F.  Ward  A  Co.,  city, 1  00 

do.  h(»rse  shoe  and  naUs,  Qt.  G.  Bailey,  Paris, 60 

do.  window  blinds,  Daniel  Kelley ,  city, 1  60 

do.  cooper's  tools»  D.  Alcambtack,  city^ •  • . .  1  00 

do.  set  edi^e  tools,    "           "            ^*     2  00 

do.  adze,  "    .        "  " 

do.broadaxe,  "  "  "     

do.  narrow  axe,        •*            "             ** 60 

do.  gmb  hoe,           "           "             "     60 

do.  six  joints  stove  pipe  with  elbow,  Foster  A  Met- 

calf,  city, 60 

Best  cook  stove,  Foster  &  Metcalf,  city, 2  00 

do.  set  copper  famitnre,  Foster  &  Metcalf,  city, ...  1  00 

do.  parlor  stove,  Foster  &  Mat^^alf,  city, 1  00 

do.  specimen  dentistry,  L.  A.  Rogers,  city, 1  00 

do.  assortment  tin  work,  Josiah  Oreqne,  city, 60 

do*  blank  books,  Hinsdili  Brothers,  city. 

do.  parlor  show  case,  H.  A.  Wilson,  city, 1  00 

^ do.  barrel  calcined  plaster,  Hovey  <fe  Co.,  city,. . . .  76 

do.  plaster  ornaments,  Wm.  Lara  way,  city, 60 

do.  weather  strip,  Daniel  Eelley,  city, 

ISAAC  TUENBE, 
J.  J.  WATSON, 
ED.  P.  PBIROE, 

Oammittee. 

CLASS  ZII. 

Leather. 

Best  doable  harness  for  all  work,  Kmger  ik  Booth, 

cily, / $2  09 

Best  carriage  harness,  Kmger  A  Booth,  dtji 8  00 

68 


B^tt  tingle  hamets,  Kroger  k  Booths  oity, |1  00 

do.  iaddle  and  bridle,      "  "         «     W 

doi  »ide  saddle,                "  "         **......       W 

doj  horse  blanket,  "^  "         "' 2» 

do.  horse  net,  "  •*        **    tt 

There  was  a  trdnk  and  two  hot  boxes^  very  nioe  artiidei^ 
for  ¥Aiich  we  woold  recomnMUi  a  SMali  premiam,  say  ll- 
We  also  deem  it  due  to  Messrs.  Kniger  k  Booth,  to  meih 
tion  Tarions  other  articles  wbloh  thej  exhibited,  and  fer 
which  no  premioms  are  oflfered,  such  as  a  variety  of  retj 
nice  whips  and  a  sweat  collar,  which  are  w«oftiiy  tbe 
attention  of  those  in  want. 

M.  BINOUBTTB, 
D.  SBYMOUB, 


(LAS8ZIU. 

Butter^  Oheese,  Sugar j  Honey,  Bread  and  Flour. 

Best  June  butter,  Jedediah  Field,  Alpine, $2  00 

2d  best    do             G.  W.  Dickinson,  Grand  Rapids,  1  00 

Best  fall  butter,  Arabella  Denison,  Cascade, 2  00 

2d  best  do.,         Andrew  Loomis,  Loomisville, 1  0& 

Best  Oheese,  Mrs.  Solomon  Wright,  Walker, 1  00 

2d  best  <}o.,    Mrs.  John  Bichards,  Paris, 76 

Best  grained  maple  sugar,  F.  F.  Bailey,  Paris, 1  00 

2d  best        do        do          G.  G.  Bailey,  Paris, 75 

Best  bakers'  bread,  J.  Carson,  city, 50 

do.  crackers,  J.  Oarson,  city, 50 

.do.  domestic  bread,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Sweet,  city, 50 

do.  brown  bread,  Mrs.  Henry  Seymour,  Paris, 50 

do.  honey  in  comb,  I.  B.  Warren,  city, 75 

do.  corn  med,  A.  Dtraham^  eity,. . . .  •  •  • 50 

d#«  aack  of  .hominy,  A.  Dunham^  city, .50 
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Two  samples  of  maple  nMdanes  were  exhibited,  well 

worthy  of  a  premimnu 

CICERO  POETBB, 
GEO.  KENDALL, 

MBS.  E.  S.  EOGLESTON, 

Oommittee. 


0LA88  ZIT. 

DcmesHo  Arts* 

Best  woolen  shawls,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Bood,  city, $0  50 

do.  flannel  sheets,  Mrs.  D.  Schermerhom,  Walker,        75 
do.  woolen  yam,      "       "  "  "  5* 

do.  stocking  yam,  Mrs.  John  Edison,  Walker, 69 

do.  woolen  socks,  Mrs.  Pliny  Smith,  city, 25 

do.  woolen  gloves,  Mrs.  John  Edison,  Walker, 25 

do.  flannel,  eight  yards,  G.  M.  Huntley,  city, 75 

do.  fall  cloth,  "  "  "     1  00 

do.  rag  carpet,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Alger,  Paris, 1  00 

do.  ^hite  qnilt,  knit,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Brooks,  city, 50 

do.  hearth  rog,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Weber,  city, 50 

do.  ladies'  woolen  hose,  Mrs.  J.  Edison,  Walker, ...         25 

do.  woolen  mittens,  Mrs.  Hiram  Enapp,  Paris, 25 

do.  specimen  knitting,  Mrs.  Hannah  Hinsdill,  Paris,        50 

do.  specimen  clothing.  Bay  Y.  Smith, 1  00 

'A  fine  specimen  of  tailor  work  by  a  female,  exhibited  by 
Mrs.  Florilla  L.  Oolton,  was  worthy  of  special  notice,  but 
not  entered  for  premium. 

The  entire  display  of  articles  in  this  class  is  very  credi- 
table. 

MBS.  GEO.  KENDALL, 
MBS.  HENBY  MABTIN, 
^  E.  SMITH,  Jb., 

Committee^ 
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CLABB  XT. 

Fancy  and  Omaviaddl. 

Largest  yariety  of  embroidery,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Smith, 

city, $8  00 

Omamental  work,  worsted  embroidery,  Mrs.  Mary 

P.  Warren,  city, 1  00 

Obair  tidy,  Mrs*  A.  E.  Lockwood,  city, SS 

Ottoman  cover,  Mrs.  W.  B,  Oady,  city, 25 

Worked  collar,  Mrs.  S,  0.  Smith,  city, 38 

Fancy  qnilt,  Mrs-  E.  M.  Weber,  city, M 

2d  best  do.,  Mrs.  Pliny  Smithy  city, ^ 

Lace  cap,  John  Kendall,  city,. 8S 

Pair  lamp  mats,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Oady,  city, ^ 

Silk  bonnet,  John  Kendall,  city, SO 

Strawbonnet,      "  "     M     j 

Misses' hat,  "  "     tf 

OoUection  of  artificial  flowers,  John  Kendall,  city,  50 

Oreatest  variety  shells,  A.  W.  Slaytim,  Grattan,. . .  •  50 

do.  do.     minerals,  Hovey  A  Co.,  city, 50 

do.  do.     ancient  coins,  John  F.  Tinkham, 

city, 60 

Greatest  display  in  natural  history,  J.  H.  Morgan, 

city, 60 

Second  best  embroidery,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Rood,  city, ...  75 

Fancy  hair  work,  M.  E.  Bettis,  -Alpine, 75 

Fancy  baskets,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Nelson,  city, 50 

Child's  knit  worsted  jacket,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Heath, 

city, 50, 

Two  specimens  worsted  work,  Sontag  and  cloud, 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Sinclair,  city, 50 

J.  KENDALL, 
MBS.  L.  OOVBLL, 
MBS.  GEO.  6bAY, 
OammiUm* 


OLASt  XVh 

PadnUngs^  Drawings  and  Daguerreian  Work. 

Specimen  portrait  painting,  M.  Harting,  city, $2  00^ 

Qronp  in  oil^  M.  Harting,  oity, 1  00 

Single  specimen  of  dagnerreian  work,  F.  Heath, 

city, 1  00 

Specimen  sketching,  Mrs.  J*  B.  Holden,  Wyoming,        50 
Largest  collection  of  dagnerreian  work,  E.  S.  Wykes, 

city, 2  00: 

Plan  and  elevation  of  farm  house,  J.  J.  Watson,. . .     1  00 

The  committee  have  regretted  that  the  specimens  of 
dagnerreian  work  on  exhibition  by  onr  resident  artists 
were  not  more  full,  as  they  are  persuaded  that  there  is  a 
skill  among  them  which  would  command  a  favorable  no- 
tice in  a  fair  and  fu]I  competition.  The  collection  by  Mr. 
Wykes  is  very  full,  and  presents  specimens  of  rare  excel- 
lence* With  reference  to  the  plan  of  a  farm-house,  the 
committee  take  occasion  to  say  that  their  award  has  been 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  a  ground  plan  is  seen  in  con- 
nection with  the  number  preferred.  Some  specimens  of 
graining  and  marbling  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  of  this 
dty,  were  so  well  executed  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
any  but  Dame  Nature  to  beat  them,  but  no  premiums 
were  offered. 

0.  SMITH, 
MES.  WM.  HOVBY, 
OommUke. 


Ohias  XVII. 
Flowers. 

Greatest  variety  of  cultivated  flowers,  Mrs.  Geo.  0. 

Nelson,  city, 1  00^ 

Best  basket  bouquet,  with  handle,  Mrs.  Geo.  0. 

Nelson,city, 1  00 


Oreateat  variety  of  daUiM^  Mn.  0.  0.  Nelaon,  city,  10  50 
do,  do.  petnniaa,  "  "  "  «  » 
do.  do.         phloxae,   «««««» 

do.  do*         indigeneoiis  flowers,  Mrs.  M.  P. 

A,  Orozier,  Paris,. I  00 

Best  floral  oniament,  Mrs.  Grozier, 1  00 

The  exhibition  in  this  class  was  quite  limited.  TSh 
only  specimens  of  cultivated  flowers  were  entered  by  Mn. 
Geo.  0.  Nelson,  who  deserves  special  commendatioa  for 
the  interest  and  taste  manifested  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  flowers  contributed  by  her.  The  only  specimen  d 
indigeneous  flowers  was  No.  46,  and  the  only  floral  onir 
ment  was  No.  47,  both  deserving  of  notiee,  the  flonl 
ornament  especially,  which  was  composed  of  mosses, 
grasses,  seeds,  buds  and  flowers,  very  tastefully  arraoged. 
These  were  entered  by  Mrs.  M.  P.  A.  Grozier.  To  a  jtr 
of  ten  varieties  of  asters,  contributed  ])y  Mrs.  Ot.  C.  Net 
son,  we  would  recommend  a  premium  of  fifty  cents.  We 
would  also  recommend  a  premium  of  fifty  cents  for  s 
Family  Keepsake»  Oriental  Painting,  entered  by  Benja^ 
min  Pierce,  city,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  that  styla  of 
art.  • 

A  very  handsome  hand  boquet,  from  Mrs.  Gotler's  gtf- 
den,  presented  by  Mrs.  Julius  Qranger,  but  too  late  for  a 
premium,  is  deserving  of  special  notice,  and  we  regret 
that  it  wa9  not  entered  in  time  to  compete  for  premiume. 

A.  HOSPORD  SMITH, 
JOHN  P.  TINKHAM, 
MRS.  J.  W.  SLIGH, 

OommiUee. 

OLAAs  zvm. 
Seeds  and  Vegelahks. 

Best  winter  wheat,  A.  W.  Slay  ton,  Grattan, $1  00 

do.  spring  wheat,  Daniel  Scbermerhom,  TValker,. . .    1  60 
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Best  wiDter  barley,  S.  8.  Book,  Paris, •(>  ^fe 

do.  oats,  W.  S.  H.  Welton,  Grand  Rapids, 60 

do.  buckwheat,  B.  F.  Hartindale,  Walker, M 

do.  beans,  J.  B.  Holden,  Wyoming, 60 

do.  Timothy  seed,  A.  T.  Anderson,  Walker, 1  00 

do.  yellow  seed  corn,  Andrew  Loomis,  Loomisville,  60 

do.  white  flint  com,  Daniel  Schermerhom,  Walker,  60 

do.  deitt  corn,  E.  U.  Enapp,  Grand  Bapids, 60 

do.  Eij3g  Philip  corn,  0.  Hall,  Grand  Bapids, 60 

do.  sweet  coru,  Andrew  Loomis,  Loomisville, 60 

do.  blood  beets,  Joseph  Meredith,  Paris, 60 

do.  spring-rye,  B.  U.  Enapp,  Grand  Bapids, 60 

do.  early  turnip  beet,  8.  V.  Stedman,  Walker, 60 

do.  mangel  wnrtzels,  Joseph  Meredith,  Paris, 60 

do.  carrots,  A.  Loomis,  Loomisville, 50 

do.  parsnips,  S.  S.  Bailey,  Paris, 60 

do.  vegetable  oysters,  S.  S.  Bailey,  Paris, 60 

do.  sugar  beets,  I.  D.  Hazen,  city, 60 

do.  ruta  bagas,  0.  Van  Buren,  Walker, 60 

do.  turnips,  Joseph  Meredith,  Paris,  60 

d*o.  cabbage,  John  P.  Godfrey,  city, 60 

do.  cauliflower,  Henry  Seymour,  Paris, 60 

do.  Lima  beans,  0.  Van  Buren,  city, 60 

do.  onions,  Henry  Allen,  Paris, 50 

do.  onion  sets,  S.  S.  Bailey,  Paris, 60 

do.  sweet  potatoes,  S.  S.  Bailey,  Paris, 60 

do.  half  bushel  potatoes,  Bnglish  Fluke,  Henry  Al- 
len, Paris 50 

do.  pie  plant,  Henry  Allen,  Paris, 60 

4o.  pumpkins,  Hiram  H.  Allen,  Paris, 60 

do.  winter  squashes,  S.  0.  Smith,  city, 60 

-do.  water  melons,  L  B.  Warren,  city, 60 

•do.  nutmeg  melons,  Joseph  Meredith,  Paris, 60 

.do.  broom  oorn,  T.  F.  Bichards,  city, 60 

Three  varieties  of  tomatoes,  by  Joseph  Meredith,  we 
think  worthy  of  notice,  also,  a  few  varieties  of  English 
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turnips.    A  new  variety  of  BngUsb  tomip,  by  AjoAnm 

Loomie,  we  recommend  ae  worthy  <^  oonsidermtioiiv  aln, 

a  One  kind  of  red  pepper. 

JOHN  BUTLER, 

WM.  WOOD, 

D.  SCHEBMEBHOBN, 

OommUtee. 

GLASS  XIZ. 

FruUa. 

Best  variety  antnmn  apples,  Foster  Kelley,  Gmioee,  $1  SO 
2d  best  do.  do.  do.  Thales  Dean,  Walker,  1  00 
Beat  eight  varieties  winter  apples,  F.  B.  Gilbert, 

city, 1  50 

2d  best,  Thales  Dean,  Walker, 1  00 

Greatest  variety  pears,  Geo.  0.  NelsoD,  city, 1  00 

2d  best,  P.  B.  Gilbert,  city, 76 

Greatest  variety  of  peaches,  Geo.  0.  Nelson,  city,     1  00 

2d  best  do.,  Daniel  Scbermerhorn,  Walker, 75 

Best  dozen  antnmn  apples,  G.  M.  Barker,  city,. . . .  50 
do.  dozen  winter  *'  J.  W.  Fisk,  Grand  Rapids,  50 
do.    doz.  ant.  pears,  (white  Doyenne)  G.  G.  Nelson, 

city, 50 

Best  dozen  winter  pears  (D'Arenberg)  Geo.  Nelson, 

city, 60 

Best  dozen  qninces,  Aaron  Brewer,  Gaines, 50 

do.    dozen  peaches,  yellow  rareripe,  G.  0.  Nelson, 

city, 50 

Best  6  bnnches  Isabella  grapes,  N.  Comings,  Alpine,  50 
do.    6  bnnches  sweet  water  grapes.  Dr.  A.  Piatt,  city,       50 

The  committee  wonld  remark,  that  considering  the  nn* 
favorable  season,  the  display  of  frnit  has  been  very  fins; 
better  than  we  expected.  Most  of  the  apples  were  not 
labelled,  and  many  were  entered  nnder  a  general  ticksli 
without  specifying  whether  they  were  entered  as  winter, 
or  aatnmB,  or  best  dozen.    Sometimes  specifications  were 
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made  without  particular  numbers^  and  if  any  are  disap- 
pointed we  hope  they  will  be  carefal  in  future*  The  exhi- 
bition  of  pears  was  finer  than  we  have  ever  seen  in  this 
county.  The  eleven  varieties  entered  by  Mr.  Nelson, 
would  have  done  honor  to  any  county.  Those  of  P.  B. 
Gilbert,  were  very  fine.  A  remarkably  large  specimen  of 
pear  W€is  entered  by  Mr.  Avery,  but  as  they  were  neither 
labelled  nor  rip^,  the  committe  had  no  sure  means  of  de- 
ciding upon  their  quality.  It  being  too  late  in  the  season 
for  the  finest  peaches,  there  were  not  many  varieties  on 
.exhibition,  but  some  were  tested  by  the  committee,  which 
would  leave  an  impression  upon  an  epicure's  memory,  nev- 
er to  be  effaced.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  Ooncord, 
Isabella,  and  Sweetwater  grapes  were  also  exhibited. 

A  pear  was  shown  by  Judge  Martin,  not  for  premiunt; 
worthy  of  notice ;  sweet,  melting,  and  delicious.  We  un- 
derstood it  to  be  a  seedling ;  if  so,  it  will  probably  be 
known,  hereafter,  as  Martin's  Seedling. 

GEO.  M.  BARKER, 
G.  W.  DICKINSON,      . 
POSTER  KELLEY, 

Committee. 

GLASS  XX. 

Phmng  JUaush. 

Best  plowing  with  double  team,  Daniel  Schermer- 

hom,Walkei-, :  $5  00 

Best  plowing  with  single  team,  Wm.  Dunnet,  Wal- 
ker, .: : 8  00 

The  man  who  plowed  with  an  ox  team — No,  406,  owned 
by  L.  K.  Jenne— we  recommend  highly,  as  a  good  plow- 
man, and  an  excellent  hand  to  manage  a  team. 

MYRON  RICHARDS, 

SPALDING, 

ISAAC  Z.  WAITB, 
59  Oommittee.  1i 
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0LAB8ZZI. 

Boadstera. 

Best  3  >ear  old,  N.  B.  Ashley,  Orand  Bapida, |2  00 

2d  best  do.,  0.  Neal, 1  00 

Best  mare  or  gelding,  4  years  old  or  over,  0.  Meecb, 

Paris, SOO 

2d  best  do.,  J.  W.  Pisk,  Grand  Bapide, ISO 

Best  roadster,  stallion,  0.  Batbbnn,  Paris, S  00 

2d  best  do.  0.  Neal,  Grand  Bapids, 1 50 

L.  S.  Scranton  bad  a  very  fine  horse  in  the  class  of  roid- 
ster  stallions.  Bat  not  being  present  when  the  class  wai 
called  by  the  Marshal,  lost  his  chance  for  a  premium. 

L,  COYELL, 
O.SMITH, 
MAX  WOBDBH, 
OammUet, 

After  the  reading  of  the  foregoing  reports  of  OomnH' 
t^B,  th0  Grand  Bapids  Qlee  Olnb  sung  the  following  eoBg 
ia  most  admirable  style : 

Oh  I  glT«  m*  a  hooM  fn  the  ooaatrj  wUe, 
And  a  Mftt  bj  the  fanner'f  woo4  itre-dde, 

Where  a  fire  boroi  bright, 

On  %  frosty  nfgfait, 
Where  the  Jeet,  and  long,  and  laagh'nre  fre^- 
Ohl  theflmaecfaheoMtetbeluwieforBM. 

Ah  I  jet,  yet,  yet,  yet,  yes,  yet,  yet,  yet,  yee, 

The  famer't  heme  it  the  home  fbr  me. 

Oh  I  fire  me  n  home  in  the  oonntry  vide. 
When  the  earth  eeviee  oat  ae  a  bkuhloc  MdM^ 

With  her  bade  and  flowera, 

lo  the  bright  tprlog  hoore, 
*  Her  btidiU  eong  ftom  the  freth>towd  treee« 

And  the  melody  on  the  perfumed  breeae, 

Ah !  yee,  yes,  to. 

Oh  t  give  me  n  home  in  the  eoontiy  wMe, 
Ia  the  golden  d«yt  of  the  farmer *t  pride. 

When  hit  barns  are  filled 

Vnm  the  nidt  he's  tilled, 
AAA  h*  feels  hia  teak  it  done,  it  doM, 
And  gUdly  greett  old  winter  on, 

Ah  I  yet,  yet,  te. 
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Bey.  S.  S.  N.  Greeley  then  appeared  upon  the  Btand, 
and  delivered  one  of  the  best  agricultural  addresses  we 
have  ever  listened  to.  It  was  not  only  a  finished  produo- 
tion,  considered  as  a  literary  paper,  but  presented  facts  of 
great  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer's  profes- 
sion. We  need  not  dwell  here  upon  its  merits,  as  a  vote 
was  passed  requesting  the  author  to  furnish  a  copy  for 
publication. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  Glee  Olub  sung 
the  Star-Span^led  Banner,  in  a  style  which  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  excel. 

The  members  of  the  Society  met  in  the  upper  exhibi- 
tion  hall,  and  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year : 

President — Samuel  S.  Bailey. 

Secretary — 0.  R.  L.  Crozier. 

Treasurer — George  0. 1  itch. 

Eocecutive  Committee — John  Porter,  W.  W. .  Anderson, 
Joel  A.  Simonds,  W.  P.  Sills,  and  W.  B.  Cady. 

The  Society  adopted  unanimously  a  resolutioB  endorsinj^ 
the  action  of  the  retiring  officers,  and  thanking  them  wann- 
ly  for  the  energy  and  indomitable  seal  displayed  in  thb  in- 
terests of  the  Society. 

Thanks  were  also  given  to  the  speaker  {or  his  excellent 
addrese  ;  also  the  Glee  Olub  for  some  good  singing. 

ADDBB3S 

At  the  Eleventh  Annual  Fair  of  the  Kent  OourUy  AgricultU' 
ral  Society,  Sept  80, 185»,  by  Rev.  8.  8.  N.  Oredey. 

Mb.  Pbbsidbnt  and  Gentleheb  : 

Most  unexpectedly  to  me,  a  few  days  ago,  came  the  ap- 
plication  of  your  Committee  that  I  would  appear  before 
you  in  the  address  on  this  interesting  anniversary.  I  would 
not  have  had  the  presumption  to  appear  at  all,  were  it  not 
that  it  was  urged  as  an  argument,  that  repeated  efforts 


on  jonr  part,  to  iDterest  us  all,  through  some  orator  from 
abroad,  had  entirely  failed,  and  then,  though  so  late  in  the 
day,  yoa  were  encouraged  in  coming  to  me  ''  frooi  the  fiiD 
oonviction  yon  had,  that  somehow  I  had  the  faculty,  on  toy 
and  all  occasions,  of  going  off'  without  being  loaded,^ 

Gentlemen,  I  could  wish  that  I  had  had  better  command 
of  my  time  and  circumstances,  even  since  your  applicar 
tion,  that  I  might  have  loaded — or,  made  preparation  that 
would  be  better  worthy  of  this  hour,  than  I  have  made. 
And  yet  if  my  language  shall  prove  inadequate  to  ntter  it^ 
shame  on  me  if  my  soul  fails  to  gather  inspiration  from 
these  present  surroundings,  and  from  the  very  spirit  of 
this  occasion. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  one  of  the  most  important  and 
honorable  of  our  Associations.  This  is  the  Agricultural 
Society,  whose  area  of  operations  and  quickening  inflaenoa 
extends  over  a  large  oounty  of  our  growing  State.  It  is 
the  Farmer's  Association  ;  the  men  who  constitute  the  very 
bone  and  sinew  of  society ;  the  men  of  toil-hardened  hands 
and  warm  hearts,  through  whom  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
are  opened  up,  and  all  the  people  are  fed  and  nonrished. 
How  can  we  too  honorably  appreciate  the  farmer  and  hit 
profession  T  Where  is  the  statesman,  philosopher  or  pofr 
tician  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  that,  should  the  plow  be 
left  to  rust  in  the  farrow,  and  the  husbandman  cease  froa 
his  toils,  even  but  for  a  little  period,  not  only  would  these 
professions  cease,  but  life  itself  ?  Over  all  this  beautifiil 
earth,  so  teeming  with  richesi  the  pall  of  desolation  would 
be  wide  and  deeply  spread,  like  the  curtains  of  midnight. 

It  is  the  quiet,  patient /armer'tf  toils  that  fiU  the  golden 
spoon  of  the  capitalist.  It  is  his  labor  that  builds  and 
freights  the  proud  argosies  of  commerce  ;  that  sustains  our 
manufactories,  and  spreads,  the  wide  earth  over,  that  net 
work  upon  which  the  iron  charger  aunibilatea  space,  and 
along  which  the  light  wiogs  of  heaven  convey  awift  mes- 
sages of  love  and  hope,  literally  from  the  Hirer  to  tli^  ends 
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of  the  earth.    There  i8   not  a  soheme  of  improvement, 
there  is  not  ^project  of  national  achievement,  prosperitj. 
or  aggrandisement,  that  can  be  carried  forward  and  con- 
summated without  the  aid  of  the  farmer. 

And  here,  to-day,  are  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters. 
Looking  through  th^  halls  of  exhibition,  ye  shall  know 
them  by  their  works ;  and  the'  sons  are  here  the  future 
husbandmen  and  husbands,  who  shall  hold  the  plow  and 
guide  and  sustain  the  interests  of  the  household  and  the 
State,  when  the  fathers  and  the  mothers  have  ceased  from 
their  labors. 

But  while  this  Association  is  primarially  agriculturali  it 
reaches  out  also  and  embraces  all  departments  of  mechan- 
ical and  artistic  industry.  I  lopd  around  to'day  on  this  as- 
semblage, not  only  of  interested  laborers  and  artisans,  but 
the  products  of  their  skill,  although  silent,  are  yet  elo- 
quent; I  seem  to  hear  the  hum  and  crash  of  the  spindle 
and  the  loom.  I  see  the  glistening  vessels  and  the  luscious 
chemical  changes  of  the  dairy.  I  hear  the  cheering  sound 
of  the  hammer  and  the  saw ;  I  hear  the  sharp  clang  of  the 
anvil  and  the  roar  of  the  furnace ;  I  feel  its  hot  blast  as 
its  glowing  liquid  is  poured  forth  if>  receive  its  thousand 
forms  of  solid  utility. 

Then,  in  the  quiet  walks,  I  see  the  busy  needle,  the  awl, 
the  knife,  the  shears,  in  skillful  hands,  evoking  from  the 
web  or  skin  our  needful  cohering  from  the  winds ;  the 
adornment  of  ever  changing  fashion,  or  the  wondrous  fig- 
ures of  the  tapestry.  I  see  here  to-day^  too,  the  eviden« 
ces  that  the  merchants  that  we  honor  are  also  enlist^ed  in 
this  Society  and  its  exhibition.  Shelf  goods,  in  silks,  wool- 
ens and  cottons ;  in  iron,  brass  and  tin  ;  (all  of  which  you 
may  have  in  eKchange  for  *'  tin  ;")  and  then,  again,  rich 
gems  from  the  Press  are  here,  within  and  without  most  ex- 
cellent ;  and  the  artist  has  brought  from  his  shaded  studio 
the  beautiful  forms  his  pencil  has  fHshioned — and  he,  also, 
who  catches  sun-beams  and  shadows  ;  and,  amid  the  sweet 
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perfume  of  the  garden,  I  see  Eve's  fair  daughtera  have 
been  walking  and  dolled  aiid  fashioned  sweet  garlaDds  of 
flowers, 

Bnt,  gentlemen  of  the  Agricnltoral  Society,  it  is  DOt  on- 
ly the  cheering  sight  of  this  snccessfal  exhibition,  doing 
exceeding  honor  to  a  Society,  even  yet  in  its  infancy,  bit 
the  place  of  yonr  exhibition,  in  itself  new,  and  secured  by 
yonr  own  efforts  as  the  Society's  Pair  Ground,  well  may 
awaken  in  yonr  every  breast,  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 
For  the  first  time  yon  hold  your  Annual  Exhibition  on  your 
own  ground ;  poshed  forward  to  its  present  adaptednesi 
with  most  commendable  energy,  within  the  year,  capable 
of  being  made  an  area  of  exceeding  beaoty,  and  as  a  poe> 
session,  worthy  of  its  object,  and  of  your  zeal  and 
sacrifices.  .  . 

I  have  felt  it  a  pecoliar  honor  conferred  opon  myself  to 
receive  yoor  appointment  to  be  the  orator  at  the  first 
annual  fipiir  opon  the. new  grounds.  And  now,  with  yonr 
permission,  permit  me  in  yoor  name  to  set  apart  and  dedi- 
cate this  enclosore  and  whatever  acres  may  at  any  time 
be  added  to  it,  to  the  high  ends  of  agricoltore  and  the 
o^efol  arts.  L^t  nothing  desecrate  it — ^let  no  mthleas 
hand  deface  its  boildings,  or  destroy  the  trees  which  the 
Great  Hand  has  already  planted  for  yoo  for  shade  and 
beaoty.  Here,  from  year  to  year;  let  industry  bring  her 
products.  Here  let  the  herds  and  flocks  tell  of  rich  pas- 
tores  and  kind  and  soccessfol  hosbandry.  Here  let  the 
trades  and  agricultove,  let  professional  lore,  the  men  of 
thought  and  stody*,  from  year  to  year,  meet  and  mingle 
together,  and  learn  increasingly  to  feel  their  oneness  and 
motoal  relation  and  dependence.  Here,  beneath  the 
deepening  shadow  of  these  growing  trees,  let  labor  rest 
for  a  little  season,  and  as  in  a  calm  and  welcome  Sabbath, 
gather  fresh  courage  for  fotore  ondertakings.  And,  as 
annoally  the  blessings  of  the  harvest  and  the  enccesb 
wherewith  a  Divine  Providence  has  crowned  every  de- 
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partmeDt  of  labor  and  artt?,  shall  be  made  apparent  in  the 
appointed  days  of  exhibition,  may  the  assembled  people 
acknowledge  that  Providence  with  devout  thanksgiving. 
Here  may  it  never  be  forgotten  that  all  our  wisdom  to 
plan  and  snocess  in  achievement  is  of  God.  God  is  in  the 
rain  and  in  the  sunsbine,  and  the  changing  seasons  of  the 
rolling  year.  His  wisdom  prompts  all  inventions,  all  dis- 
covery, all  skill ;  and  in  the  garden  or  the  field,  as  in  the 
field  that  H  spiritual,  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  water, 
but  it  is  God  only  that  giveth  increase,  ''lie  crowneth 
the  year  with  Hie  goodness,  and  His  paihs  drop  fatness.'^ 

Thus,  in  a  beooiAing  spirit,  and  ui^er  eircunuitaBces  of 
increased  encouragement,  may  multitudes  here  gather  to 
the  Feast  of  the  Harvest  from  year  to  year.  And  when 
we  that  attend  to-day  this  opening  festivity  shall  be  found 
no  more  among  the  living,  may  generatione  yet  unborn . 
reap  the  benefit  of  our  laboM,  and  looking  baok  to  this 
auspicious  beginning,  bless  the  memory  of  those  whose 
liberality  and  energy  secured  for  them  this  ground,  which 
we  have  now  dedicated  to  Aorioui/tubb  and  to  Abt. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  a  few  words  upon  the  great  topic 
of  farm  culture  and  f  he  highest  development  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  earth,  through  well  directed  husbandry. 

Vimre  are  multitudes  of  topics  on  which  we  might  dwell 
for  hours  with  profit,  for  agriculture  is  an  extended  sci- 
CBee,  or  the  practical  application  of  many  scientific  prin- 
ciples, on  whidi  every  man  ought  to  be  well  informed* 
Let  none  of  you  entertain  the  foolish  prejudice  which 
multitudes  have  cherished  against  what  has  sneeringly 
been  called  book  learning,  nor  can  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
habit  o^  Michigan  farmers,  whose  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  scientific  education  for  their  business,  has  called 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College. 

I  recollect  at  the  State  Agricultural  Fair^n  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1851,  Wm.  8.  King,  Bdq.,  of  Rhode  Island,  said 
in  an  address  on  this  topic,  that  "science  had  been  a 
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great  bugbear  to  plain  fanners,  and  a  lion  in  the  path  of 
agricnltnral  advancement.'' 

Widely  in  onr  land  ''the  false  idea  has  obtained  that  a 
«cientific  farmer  must  be  one  who  goes  a-field  with  his 
mouth  crammed  full  of  hard  words,  bis  coat  tail  stuffiod 
with  learned  treatises,  and  his  hands  filled  with  gallipoti 
from  the  drug  stores,  with  which  he  is  to  make  8eiiBele«i 
and  profitless  experiments.'^ 

No,  it  is  not  such  scientific  farmers  that  we  aeaire  to 
see,  if,  indeed,  such  are  ever  seen,  but  what  we  nrge  upon 
you  is  that  cultivation  of  science  through  which  your 
working  out  its  eternal  principles  in  well  directed  labor, 
shall  correct  what  is  wrong,  and  enhance  the  prodaotiyi^ 
ness  of  your  farms  a  thousand  fold. 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  farmers  raise  a  vastly  greater  crop 
in  a  given  year  than  their  neighbors  near  by  them,  asd 
with  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  under  the  same  enn.  It  is 
a  £act,  not  uncommon,  that  one  farm  shall  be  found  equally 
and  increasingly  productive  from  year  to  year,  while  a 
neighboring  farm,  of  equal  value  at  the  start,  will  be 
found  fading  out  and  growing  less  productive  as  years  roll 
on.  Now,  why  is  this  ?  There  must  be  some  reason,  oer* 
tainly,  where  each  has  enjoyed  an  equal  amount  of  labor. 
And  is  not  this  jtut  the  reason,  that  one  man  has  worked 
his  farm  intelligently,  supplying  the  waste  of  his  crops  by 
appropriate  nourishment,  and  bringing  every  kind  of  well 
directed  aid  to  the  original  powers  of  nature,  while  the 
other  has  just  gone  on  in  the  same  blind,  prejudiced 
manner  in  which  he  first  started  ? 

We  live  in  a  day  when  none  are  prevented  from  being 
intelligent  in  all  the  details  of  their  vocation,  whether 
agriculture  or  the  art«. 

Sound  scientifiq  attainments  are  not  to  be  despised. 
The  knowledge  of  science,  (book  farming,  if  you  please,) 
which,  made  practical  in  all  the  daily  routine  of  calcula- 
tion and  labor,  shall  give  a  man  ten  fold  of  actual  oom* 
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peneation  beyond  the  mere  ploddiDgs  of  willful  ignorance 
and  blind  stupidity.  It  is  not  practical  science,  applied 
knowledge,  that  ever  should  be  looked  upon  contemptu- 
ously. The  mere  walking  encyclopedia  of  science,  indeed, 
who  lives  wholly  by  books  and  ignores  experience  and 
common  sense,  is  quite  another  being.  I  once  heard  of 
ench  a  specimen,  and  if  there  are  more  of  them,  then  we 
do  not  urge  that  you  should  copy  them. 

There  was  a  thriving  store-keeper  in  a  certain  country 
village,  who  had  lately  'added  to  his  articles  of  trade  a 
department  of  hides  and  leather,  and  as  an  appropriate 
sign  had  drawn  a  calf's  tail  through  a  small  knot  holei 
leaving  the  bushy  end  hanging  down.  He  began  to  notice 
o^  several  different  days,  a  thin  studious  looking  man, 
neatly  dressed  in  black,  and  wearing  gold  spectacles,  in» 
tently  observing,  hour  after  hour,  this  pendant  tail. 

One  day  he  determined  to  speak  to  h^m.  "  My  friend/' 
said  he,  at  length,  as  he  saw  him  c<»uiiDg,  '*do  yuu  want  to 
buy  hides?"  "No,"  abruptly  answered  the  observer, 
without  moving  his  eyes  from  the  caudal  appendage. 

"Are  you  a  drover?  Do  you  deal  iq  cattle?"  "No, 
sir,  I  am  a  philosopher,  and  I  am  tryiug  to  satisfy  my 
reason  how  that  calf  got  through  thai  knot  hole/  " 

These  are  the  men  that  have  brought  ridicule  upon 
science,  instead  of  concentrating  it  upon  themselves. 

Though  not,  as  you  know,  an  ugiiculturist  by  profession, 
yet  you  conferred  upon  me  the  honor  of  addressing  you 
two  years  ago,  at  your  anniversary.  I  take  interest  in 
this  noble  department  as  underlying  all  others,  and  I 
remember  in  that  impromptu  address  to  have  touched 
upon  a  point  on  which  my  mind  has  not  changed,  but  has 
gathered  but  increasing  conviction  by  still  further  obser- 
vation. Many  farmers  are  ambitious  to  own  too  much  Idndf 
and  to  bring  under  cultivation  more  than  they  can  culti- 
vate  taell.     Thus  they  make  slaves  of  themselves,  and 
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actually  depreciate  the  land  from  its  natural  conditbOf 
and  it  tendeth  to  poverty. 

I  took  a  tonr  a  few  weeks  ago  up  the  Mississippi  into 
various  parts  of  Minnesota.  The  country  and  the  soil  we 
beautiful.  But  I  heard  of  men,  all  along,  who  had  origir 
nally  grasped  at  so  much  land,  that  now,  in  the  progress 
of  time,  they  find  themselves  utterly  unable  to  pay  for  it, 
and  would  be  thankful  to  sell  half  of  it  at  the  original 
government  prices,  with  all  their  improvements  thrown 
in,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  other  half,  and  when  they 
can  e£fect  this,  it  will  be  money  in:  their  pockets. 

Ex-Gov.  Boutwell,  of  Mass.,  lays  it  down  as  a  position 
which  is  true  to  an  extent  much  beyond  the  common 
opinion,  that  the  cost  of  a  crop  per  ton  or  bushel  it 
diminished  as  the  aggregate  per  acre  is  increased :  that 
is  to  sa^,  a  bushel  of  com  at  twenty  bushels  per  acre, 
costs  more  than  a  bushel  at  eighty.  The  same  is  true  of 
every  product  of  the  land. 

"  Our  Farmers,^'  says  the  Hon.  Increase  Suomer  in  ad- 
dressing the  Massachusetts  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society, 
'*  seem  to  think  that  the  fertilizing  capacities  of  the  ground 
are  all  self-creating.'  They  do  not  remember  or  appreciate 
the  great  fact  that  every  crop  harvested  from  the  field^ 
takes  from  that  field  forever  its  full  portion  of  fnrtih'zing 
properties.  For  the  abstraction  of  these  properties  refr 
titution  is  demanded.  The  demand  is  unheeded,  and 
impoverishment  and  sterility  are  the  results." 

Let  us  view  these  results.  Take  the  State  of  tf  at^^a- 
chusetts.  She  has  an  area  of  seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  square  miles.  By  the  reports  of  the  valuation 
^committee  to  the  State  Legislature,  in  1851,  it  appeared 
thaf  since  1840,  there  had  been  added  to  the  lands  under 
improvement,  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  acres. 
Of  mowing  lands,  more  than  ninety  thousand  acres,  or 
nearly  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  of  tillage  land,  more  than 
forty  thousand  acres.    Yet  with  all  this  extension,  the 
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hay  crops  had  increased  only  three  per  cent.,  showing  a  ^ 
relative  depreciation  of  twelve  per  cent.,  and  in  the  grain 
crops  there  had  been  no  increase,  but  an  absolnte  depre- 
ciation of  six  hundred  thovsand  bushela.  And  although  the 
pasturing  lands  have  been  increased  more  than  one  hund- 
red thousand  acres,  yet  there  bad  not  been  scarcely  any 
augmentation  of  neat  cattle ;  while  in  sheep,  there  had 
been  a  reduction  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand,  and  in  swine  more  than  seventeen  thousand. 
And  after  such  an  exhibition  of  facts,  the  Board  urge  the 
necessity  of  Agricultural  Education.  Remember,  this  was 
the  authentic,  carefully  prepared  Report  of  the  Valuation 
Committee  to  the  State  Legislature.  • 

On  turning  to  the  reports  of  the  Patent  OflBice,  we  are 
furnished  with  pretty  marked  items  respecting  the  State 
of  New  York.  In  that  great  State,  in  1845,  there  were 
under  improvement  eleven  milliqns  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  acres 
of  land.  In  1850,  twelve  millions  four  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  acres — making  an 
addition  in  five  years,  as  you  perceive,  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-two  acres. 

What,  now,  was  the  gain  to  that  State  by  thifl  Agricultu- 
ral scratching-over  all  this  added  territory  of  farming  land? 
Why,  simply  the  gaining^of  a  dead  loss,  as  appears  by  the 
returns  in  figures  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton. Here  is  the  decrease  of  crops  and  animals,  comparing 
1850  with  1845  :  Potatoes,  7,255,056  bushels.  Peas  and 
beans,  1,182,054  bushels.  Flax,  1,956,485  pounds.  Wool^ 
8,793,527  pounds.  Wheat,  270,724  bushels.  Buckwheat,. 
450,72i  bushels.  In  regard  to  animals,  they  diminished 
in  n ambers  in  the  above  years  :  Horses,  58,141 ;  cows^ 
68,066  ;  other  cattle,  127,525 ;  swine,  566,092 ;  sheep, 
2,»«0.624. 

If  we  were  to  extend  examinations  throughout  the  nor- 
thern and  middle  States,  results  not  more  fluttering,  doubt- 
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•lese,  would  be  discovered.  With  regard  to  the  eoatben 
States,  facts  known  and  frankly  acknowledged,  •  are  not 
more  gratifying.  A  distinguished  southern  Agriculturist 
prints  his  convictions  thus :  "  The  great  error  of  aouthem 
Agriculturists  is  the  general  practice  of  exhausting  cnl- 
iiure ;  the  almost  universal  deterioration  of  the  producttY« 
power  of  the  soil ;  which  power,  is  the  main  and  esseo- 
tial  foundation  of  agricultural  wealth.  Were  it  not  that 
the  recuperative  powers  of  nature  are  continnallj  opera- 
ting to  repair  the  waste  of  fertility  caused  by  the  destruc- 
tive industry  of  man,  imperfect  as  it  is,  all  these  southen 
States  would  be  barren  deserts.''  With  large  plantations 
exhausted  nnddr  the  shirking,  forced  and  wretched  influ- 
ence of  slave  labor,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  hope,  gen- 
tlemen, none  of  us  will  feel  called  upon  to  go  down  and 
chastise  any  of  our  southern  brethren  who  take  the  libertf 
to  write  and  print  their  honest  feelings  and  convictions. 
But  I  must  close  this  topic ;  and  I  cannot  do  it  better  than 
by  urging  upon  your  thoughts  that  there  is  a  world  of 
truth  and  thrift  and  agricultural  comfort  and  prosperi^ 
in  that  line  of  the  old  song, 

«  A  mtto  &rm  «*U  tiUM.*' 

And  now  one  word  in  this  connection,  on  fertilisers  and 
their  uses.  It  is  astonishing,  it  is  painful  to  one  that  exaiB- 
ines.  to  see  all  over  our  land,  through  want  of  a  little  sci- 
entific knowledge,  or  through  heedlessness  and  ill  manage- 
ment, the  waste  of  manures.  I  would  like  to  ask  any  far 
mer  if  he  supposes  there  is  a  single  particle  of  matter, 
vegetable,  animal  or  mineral,  that  was  ever  furnished  or 
nourished  by  the  land,  of  which  that  land  has  liot  sperial 
•necessity  that  it  be  returned  to  it?  Treasure  up  eveiy 
particle  of  solid  or  liquid  matter  that  can  enrich  and  nou^ 
'  ish  your  lands.  Let  nothing  escape  you.  Forest  leaves, 
wash  of  the  streets  in  the  way-side  gutter,  turf  and  sods, 
decayed  wood  and  brush,  chips  and  shavings,  earth  from 
the  wood-shed  and  barn-yard,  the  drip  and  cleanings  of 
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stablea,  the  hog-p6D|  vault,  pigeon-house,  ponltry-yard  and  ^ 
ash  bin  ;  all  have  their  uses.  So,  every  old  bone^  (I  have 
seen  whole  horses  lying  round  in  the  pastures)  oyster-shells, . 
clam-shells,  old  woolen  rags,  sorcips  of  leather  ;  all  are  ma- 
nures and  capable  of  being  turned  into  gold.  Aud  yet, 
how  many  think  nothiog  <^  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
pay  out  money  to  buy  fertilizers  ! 

And  then,  again,  how  many  barns  do  we  fiod  tbat  have 
preparations  on  purpose  for  the  care  of  manurbs  7  How 
carefnlly  do  we  find  proper  absorbents  famished  for  the 
preservation  of  all  enriching  liquids,  such  as  clay,  plaster, 
charcoal,  pea^earth,  saw-dust,  leaves,  <fec.  ?  The  manure  of 
a  dozen  fowls,  well  saved  and  mixed,  will  feed  a  large  gar- 
den ;  and  that  of  a  goodly  flock  of  hens  and  pigeons,  well 
mixed  and  composted,  is  safficient  for  a  small  farm.  If 
any  man  here  doubts  it,  let  him  try  it.  Aud  then,.^' every 
farmer^a  barn  should  be  provided  with  large  tanks  on  pur- 
pose for  the  preservation  of  liquid  miuure  ;  and  yet  this 
is  one  kind  of  economy  that  has  been  almost  entirely  over* 
looked  by  farmers.  Probably,  even  the  best  of  our  agricul- 
turists, lose  nearly  half  thef  fertilizing  elements  of  .the  an* 
imal  excrementitious  substances,  before  employing  them 
upon  the  soil.''  Look  at  this  statement  which  I  have  laid 
up;  it  seems  to  lay  before  these  farmers,  here  in  Michigan, 
to*day.  They  are  facts  which  science  has  carefully  seajrch- 
ed  out  and  demonstrated  :  "  If  the  urine  of  a  single  cow, . 
for  a  single  year,  were  collected  it  woald  furnish  about 
672  pounds  of  solid  extract,  whicl^  contains  as  much  nitro- 
gen, alone,  as  560  pounds  of  the  best  gaano  from  the  isl- 
ands of  the  seas ;  and  so  large  a  quantity  of  potash,  that, 
by  combustion,  it  will  yield  about  170  pounds  of  potash, 
worth  in  commerce  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars." ' 
In  Flanders,  in  view  of  these  facts,  the  annual  urine  of  a 
cow  is  taxed  at  three  guineas,  or  about  fifteen  dollars* 
There,  in  Flanders,  agricultare  has  reached  its  highest 
perfection,  and  they  understand  this  matter.     How  much 


have  we  nnderstod  it?  A  celebrated  EDglish  farmer  states 
that  he  has  obtained  far  greater  effect  in  mannring  mead- 
ow land  from  175  pounds  of  sewer-water  from  the  city  of 
Edinborongb^  than  from  836  ponnds  of  stable  manure,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  guano  as  stable  manure,  with  which 
he  dressed  three  equal  parcels  of  land.  And  I  see,  lately, 
in  the  papers,  that  the  great  city  of  London  is  taking 
measures  to  save  the  enormous  drainage,  which  has  been 
passed  heretofore,  through  the  waters  of  the  Thames,  and 
forever  jost  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

Let  us  understand  that  there  is  no  wash  and  outcastuigs 
from  the  house,  not  merely  on  Mondays  which  ar^  dedica- 
ted to  soap  suds,  but  every  day,  which  are  not  worthy  of 
careful  preservation.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  : 
In  a  certain  village  a  gentleman  rented  an  old  house,  con- 
nected Vith  which*  was  a  garden  that  had  been  drawn  up- 
on by  different  tenants,  without  dressing  or  care,  till  it 
was  completely  exhausted.  He  had,  himself,  neither  horse, 
nor  cow,  nor  pig,  nor  anything  to  furnish  manure ;  nor 
could  he  find  any.  Next  door  to  him  lived  the  village  doc- 
tor, who  always  had  the  finest  garden  in  the  whole  town* 
The  spring  opened  and  the  doctor  began  his  garden,  and 
the  new  neighbor  began  his.  A  few  weeks  went  on,  and 
the  vegetables  beg^n  to  appear.  One  evening  the  doctor 
walked  over  into  his  neighbor's  grounds,  where  he  saw  him 
busy  with  a  watering-pot,  and  was  surprised  at  the  thrifty 
growth  of  everything  that  had  been  sown.  "  I  thought 
this  old  garden  was  used  up,''  said  he ;  ''  but,  really,  you 
are  getting  life  into  it  somehow.''  They  chatted  awhile 
together,  and  the  doctor  went  along.  Some  five  or  six 
weeks  after,  the  doctor  stepped  over  again,  and  stood  com- 
pletely astonished.    "  Now,"  said  he,  at  length  to  his  neigh- 

»  bor,  "I  should  like  to  know  the  secret  of  your  power  over 
vegetation.    There  is  not  a  man  in  town  that  has  preteu- 

•  ded  to  equal  me  in  successful  gardening,  and  now,  here  in 
this  exhausted  ground,  you  have  not  a  single  department 
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or  vegetable  that  is  not  beyond  mine  altogether.  I  would 
really  like  to  know  how  this  thing  has  been  done.''  ^'  Well, 
Doctor/'  safid  the  neighbor,  '4f  yon  will  jast  walk  ronnd 
with  me  to  the  back  shed,  I  will  show  you  my  fertilizer!" 
They  went  ronnd  the  house  together,  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  wood  shed,  and  on  opening  the  door,  there  stood  a 
hogshead ;  pointing  to  it,  he  said  :  "  There  it  is.  Doctor/' 
%nd  the  history  of  it  was  this  :  Being  fond  of  a  garden, 
and  having  no  manure,  he  had  called  upon  his  wits  to  sup- 
ply the  demand,  hh  far  hk  possible  (probably,  moreover,  he 
was  a  ready  Yankee).  In  the  early  spring  he  procured 
this  water-tigbt  hogshead  and  set  it  up  in  the  shed,  and  then 
requested  all  the  members  of  the  family,  every  day,  in  all 
washings  and  emptyings,  instead  of  pouring  down  the  sink- 
spout  or  elsewhere,  to'make  that  hogshead  the  receptacle. 
Every  evening,  with  an  old  pail  and  watering  pot,  he  care- 
fully wet  down  his  garden  beds  from  this  reservoir,  begin- 
ning each  time  where  he  left  off  the  previous  ;  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  with  no  other  manure,  he  had  the  garden 
that  surprised  the  Doctor  and  surprised  himself. 

Four  years  ago,  when  in  Massachusetts,  I  rerited  a  neat 
little  cottage.  One  day  the  sink  spout  would  not  discharge. 
My  landlord  came  with  his  men  and  dug  down  to  the  drain 
and  took  off  the  first  board  length  of  it,  when  there  was 
revealed  a  perfect  solid  casting,  like  iron  in  a  mould,  filling 
all  the  drain  as  far  as  it  had  been  opened.  It  was  a  black 
chrystalKne  extract  of  soapsuds.  We  uncovered  the  whole 
length  ot  the  drain  and  it  was  alike  filled.  At  the  end  of 
the  drain  down  through  the  entire  yard  was  a  sunken  hogs- 
head without  bottom.  Here,  for  years,  the  water  had  been 
quietly  filtering  away,  leaving  a  similar  deposit.  It  might 
have  been  three  feet  in  depth.  I  begged  my  landlord  jast 
to  leave  that  hogshead  to  my  management.  I  went  to  a 
store  and  got  a  small  dry  goods  box,  and  taking  out  the 
bottom,  it  furnished  me  with  a  cheap  and  strong  curb. 
This  I  sank  till  it  rested  on  the  sunken  hogshead.    I  then 
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filled  it  round  with  dirt  to  the  ground  level,  floored  <mr 
the  top  and  hnog  a  lid.  Thus  I  could  open  it  at  any  tintt, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  garden,  which  was^near^by — an!  do 
any  of  you  suppose  that  I  had  to  buy  manure,  or  setrdi 
for  imported  guano  that  year?  ^No,  gentlemen  I 

There  is  oue  delightful  department  of  agriculture  whiA 
I  speak  of  only  to  cheer  on  and  encourage  the  beginnisgi 
which  many  of  you  are  making,  viz :  the  raising  of  choice 
fruits.  I  have  never  seen  finer  apples,  pears,  plums,  peadi- 
es,  grapes,  strawberries,  (and  what  profusion!)  and  oUmt 
excellent  fruits,  than  I  have  seen  and  tasted  in  some  of  the 
orchards  and  gardens  of  this  region  of  Michigan.  Who 
has  not  been  surprised  at  the  rich  display  in  the  lower  hiD 
at  this  Fair,  to-day  ?  (By  the  way,  gentlemen,  I  haVe 
brought  my  basket  as  I  came  over  .this  afternoon  I)  It  ii 
true  that  we  are  subject  to  droughts  and  untimely  firosti, 
and  various  discouraging  influences,  yet  we  always  sew 
to  come  out  in  the  most  trying  years  better  than  we  fea^ 
ed,  besides  having  our  good  y  ears  of  unbounded  prodoo* 
tiveness. 

What  is  there  more  desirable  than  good  fruit?  How 
little  care  it  requires  in  proportion  to  the  benefit?  We 
are  here  newer  than  the  southern  portions  of  the  Stalt. 
I  have  not  seen  many  orchards  worthy  of  "  special  meih 
tion,"  but  we  have  some  that  show  what  can  be  done ;  and 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  numbers  of  you  are  setting  out 
young  trees.  I  was  the  other  day  in  the  beautiful  orchard 
of  F.  B.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  and  noticed  as  I  stood  under  the 
loaded  limbs  of  luscious  fruit,  how  good  care  and  wise  hue- 
bandry'bad  its  relation  to  the  treitsures  that  were  ripe  for 
the  storehouse.  The  soil  was  not  matted  down  and  neg* 
looted,  and  every  tree  looked  as  though  it  had  a  new  suit 
of  Sunday  clothes  every  day  in  the  week — the  bark  scrap- 
ed, cleansed,  washed,  almost,  rthining.  Mr.  Wm.  W.  An- 
derson, of  Walker,  a  member  of  this  Society,  has,  too,  i 
very  fioe  orchard,  worthy  ot  favorable  notice  ;  andof  soai 
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of  his  choicest  apples  I  wonld  make  yerygreatfiil  mention, 
for  they  have  jast  been  deposited  in  my  basket  I  I  wish 
there  was  a  full  hour  in  which  to  talk  of  frnit  and  fruit 
cnltnre  ;  bnt  there  isn't. 

Before  entirely  leaving  this  topic,  permit  me  to  say  a 
word  npon  ornamental  trees.  When  the  summer  heat 
comes  OD,  in  the  thronged  city,  in  the  field  or  pasture,  or 
sheltering  the  rnral  cottage  under  the  arms  of  their  friend- 
liness, how  grateful  is  the  deep  shadow  of  trees  i  How 
many  beautiful  villages  would  be  at  once  shorn  of  their 
principal  attractiveness,  if  deprived  of  their  trees.  Have 
you  ever  visited  Northampton,  Hadley,  Pittsfield,  Qreat 
Barrington,  and  various  other  towns  in  Massachusetts ;  or 
Hartford,  or  New -Haven,  (the  city  of  elms)  in  Connecticut? 
Have  you  ever  strolled  at  momiDg,  noon  or  eve,  along  the 
beautiful  malls  of  '^  the  common^'  in  Boston  ?  Think,  then, 
what  would  be  the  desolation,  the  blotting  out  of  beauty 
on  which  the  eye  feasts  with  delight,  never  wearying,  if 
these  trees  wore  by  any  calamity  destroyed. 

Our  Michigan  town  of  Kalamazoo  is  beautiful — not  from 
the  fact  of  wide  and  level  streets — not  from  any  splendor 
in  the  architecture  of  its  private  residences  or  business 
houses,  but  because  its  fouDders  had  the  good  sense  to 
locate  it  in  an  extensive  grove,  and  spare  every  tree  as  the 
Great  Hand  reared  it,  jnst  so  far  as  it  could  possibly  be 
done.  Blessings  will  be  upon  the  heads  of  those  fathers 
to  the  latest  generation.  The  city  of  Manchester,  N.  H»| 
that  has  come  up 'with  such  a  wonderful  growth,  number- 
ing now  some  2t>,000  population,  started  right,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  ornamental  trees.  The  city  is  yet  young — ^but  the 
perfectly  splendid  growth  of  trees  through  all  the  town, 
lining  every  street,  every  avenue,  is  a  sight  to  look  upon. 
A  public  sentiment  has  been  educated,  and  is  now  a  con- 
trolling one,  and  excellent.  No  sooner  does  a  man  open 
or  extend  a^street,  or  build  a  house,  than  it  is  eaoptcted  of 
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Mm  that  he  will  forthwith  set  oat  trees.  Thus,  while  each 
mau  labors  off  against  his  own  house,  the  work  is  done  of 
beautifying  a  whole  city, 

I  remember  in  Massachusetts,  some  instances,  within  a 
few  years,  of  the  successful  transplanting  of  forest  trees 
of  full  and  sturdy  growth.  Th^y  were  taken  op  in  tiie 
winter,  when  the  dirt  was  frozen  to  the  roots.  I  think 
this  experiment  is  worth  being  undertaken  by  every  man 
who  has  a  homestead  to  adorn.  A  gentleman  from  the 
South  told  me  awhile  since,  that  in  his  section  they  have 
been  removing  forest  trees  with  such  success,  that  they 
saved  ninety  out  of  a  hundred.  The  way  is  this  :  In  late 
autumn  they  dig  a  trench  around  the  tree  to  be  trans- 
planted, just  outside  of  the  extreme  ends  of  the  roots,  and 
fill  it  in  with  rich  compost.  Here  is  nourishment  which 
the  tree  does  not  need,  and  it  expands  itself  in  forming 
hundreds  of  little  balls  or  ganglions  of  suckers,  like  balb 
of  sponge  all  over  and  under  the  roots.  In  the  eariy 
spring  the  tree  is  removed  to  its  destination  on  large 
wheels,  set  in  position,  and  all.  these  new  suckers  com- 
mence their  work,  and  the  tree  goes  on  as  it  nothing  had 
happened  to  it.  I  shall  feel  if,  by  a  few  words,  I  can  in- 
cite any  of  this  audience  to  give  earnest  attention  to  this 
subject,  which,  though  shadoioy^  is  yet  adid^  I  shall  be 
well  rewarded.  The  man  who  plants  a  single  tree  lives 
not  in  vain.  Long  after  he  has  ceased. from  among  the 
living,  his  memory  will  be  green  e^nd  Jlourishing. 

I  said  at  the  opening  that  the  wives  and  daughters  were 
here  to  gladden  this  Annual  Festival.  Let  me  not  pass 
them  by.  How  vital  are  the  prudence,  wisdom  and  econ- 
omy of  the  house-wife  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer, 
nor  of  him  only,  bat  of  every  man.  There  is  an  old  pro- 
verb that,  ''A  careless,  thriftless  wife,  will  bale  out  of  the 
window  with  a  teaspoon,  more  of  valuable  income  than 
the  husband  can  pile  in  at  the  door  with  his  bam-shov^ 
el.''    That  is  a  great  and  wide  subject,  the  sphere  of  the 
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house-wife,  and  the  fitAng  edactftion  for  her  responsible 
position.  Many  are  tho  oarea  and  anxieties  tiiat  oome 
npon  her,  and  mnch  she  needs  to  be  sustained  by  the 
k;ndliest  sympathies.  Withont  her  no  man  is  more  than 
half  a  man,  and  many  a  wife  is  the  man  after  all,  throngh- 
ont  the  farm  and  the  shop,  and  all  the  details  of  business. 
In  my  western  travels  this  snmmer,  I  was  in  a  family 
where  I  saw  a  wife  who,  with  all  beooming  modesty  and 
atfection  as  a  wife,  had  ^committed  to  her  excellent  judg- 
ment by  her  hnsband,  the  principal  management  of  a  large 
.  and  beautiful  estate.  She  selected  the  hired  men;  shei^ot- 
ted  to  each  his  daily  task.  Her  husband  asks  her  at  what 
time  and  which  portion  of  the  farm  shall  be  plowed  first. 
She  is  like  a  finished  steam  engine,  mighty,  yet  making  no 
noise.  Now,  many  men  would  not  consent  to  this,  but  still 
we  had  better  set  it  down  that  these  women  are  pretty 
shrewd  I 

Hint's  Western  Review,  I  remember,  once  contained  a 
Capital  article  on  the  education  of  daughters,  in  which  the 
writer  urged*  particular  attention  to  the  hotnely  and  prac* 
tical,  above  and  beyond  the  merely  ornamental.  *'  There 
are  thousands  of  dear,  delightful  ones,"  says  he,  ''in  all  our 
land,  the  very  roses  and  ottar  of  life,  who  like  certain 
Bweet  fiowers  we  read  of,  know  neither  to  toil  nor  spin. 
I  see  thee,  pretty  fair  one,  sitting  at  the  piano,  dinging  at 
wires  as  though  thou  wouldst  hammer  out  not  only  music, 
but  every  desirable  possession  in  life.  Oanst  draw  out 
treasures  firom  thy  mind  also,  rich  gems  of  thought,  or 
stores  of  solid  learning  from  profitable  books  ?  Oanst 
cast  accouQts?  Thou  wast  a  chemist,  I  remember,  at  the 
Seminary  examination ;  canst  compound,  prepare  and 
bake  a  good  pudding  ?  a  good  loaf  of  bread  ?  Oanst  ply 
ihe  needle  skillfully  'to  dam  and  patch  as  well  as  adorn 
the  parlor  walls  with  tapestry  ?    How  is  this  ?  " 

Before  I  close,  I  wish  to  recur  to  a  subject,  certainly  of 
no  little  local  interest  to  the  members  of  this  Society,  and 
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<m  which  gome  of  you  have  of  lat^been  not  a  Utile  exv- 
oieed  in  mind.  You  have  joat  taken  posaeeaion  of  thoM 
new  grounds  for  your  annual  exhibitions.  For  what  otiier 
''exhibitions/'  and  to  what  extent  shall  the  Society  permit 
these  grounds  to  be  used  7  I  know  some  of  you  are  ssx* 
ious  for  any  instruction  or  suggestions  on  tbia  point.  I 
shall  give,  then,  with  perfect  honesty  and  candor,  my  owi 
views — asking  none  cf  you  to  concur  in  them  if  they  are 
not  correct  or  approved  of  ^our  consciences.  There  hAi 
been  a  good  deal  said,  and  published  also  in  the.  daily  pa- 
pers, about  the  "  Horse  Show,"  which  came  off  some  three 
weeks  ago  in  this  enclosure.  Now  a  horse  show  is  proper, 
and  a  trial  of  the  speed  of  the  horses,  within  due  bonndi 
of  mercy,  is  just  as  proper  as  a  trial  of  draught  horses  at 
a  burden,  or  of  cattle  at  the  plow.  But  to  my  mind,  tbere 
is  a  difference  between  a  trial  of  speed  between  fine  horsei 
on  a  carefully  prepared  course,  to  ascertain  their  step  aod 
fleetness,  and  rvaming  ofraoei  on  the  same  course  ybr  Mwetp^ 
dake$.  Here  is  betting — ^the  risking,  the  winning  and  lot- 
ing  of  money,  (and  often  large  amounts)  on  the  hazard  of 
A.  B.  or  O.'s  horse  getting  first  to  the  goal.  Now,  the 
fastest  horse  out  of  any  number,  may,  at  any  given  trial, 
'  fail  to  win  the  race.  A  thousand  casualties  may  come  in 
to  prevent  it — a  sudden  illness,  a  sudden  sprain,  the  looe* 
ening  of  a  shoe,  the  prick  of  a  nail,  a  little  shy  jodbq/iaf 
by  competitors,  Ac,  Ac, — ^all  may  turn  the  scale  against 
any  vaunted  champion  of  the  course.  What  is  it,  but  the 
uncertainty,  that  underlies  the  betting  ?  Of  course  this 
is  it  I  No  man  wculd  bet  against  a  horse  that  he  knew 
would  win.  I  ask  you  then,  gentlemen,  in  what  respect 
this  differs  from  betting  on  the  uncertainties  of  the  cut  or 
drawing  of  cards,  or  shaking  or  throwing  of  dice  7  What 
is  it  but  gambliog,  through  the  agonized  muscles  and 
strained  nerves  of  horses,  instead  of  by  cards,  or  dice, 
or  roulette?  I  cannot  see  the  difference — and  to  those  who 
are  much  in  it,  I  am  told  it  is  just  about  as  exciting— aod 
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tends  to  foster  a  passion  for  all  kinds  of  games  of  hazard. 
And  then,  again,  look  at  the  aocompaniaments  of  all  estab- 
lished  horse  races  and  race  courses.  I  do  not  think  it  at 
all  to  be  ooyeted  by  any  community  to  own  within  its 
limits  the  best  race  course.  Whenever  races  come  off, 
who  are  the  marked  features  in  the  crowd  but  erery 
Short-boy,  every  black-leg,  every  bruiser,  every  Peter 
Funk,  that  all  railroads  and  conveyances  can  bring  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  7        , 

Had  I  been  at  home  during  the  recent  Horse  Bhow 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Agricultural  society,  I  would 
have  looked  in  upon  it  with  as  good  a  conscience  as  I  have 
come.to  the  exhibition  to  address  you  at  your  Agricultural 
Fair  to<lay.  I  would  be  pleased  to  see  what  Michigan 
can  show  of  fine  horses.  It  is  a  noble  animal.  I  was 
returning  from  the  east  on  the  last  day  of  the  Horse 
Show,  and  first  read  a  notice  of  it  in  a  paper,  in  the  cars. 
The  next  day,  after  reaching  home,  I  learned  the  grounds 
were  still  open.  Two  little  boys,  that  day,  in  my  family, 
had  gone  over  with  an  older  companion,  but  toward  noon 
I  became  anxious  about  them  and  walked  over.  I  learned 
that  some  ^'  distinguished  horse  flesh,''  that  had  been  here 
fqpr  the  two  previotfs  days,  would  not  appear,  nor  would 
tbere  anything  be  seen  but  hf)rse-racing.  The  greater 
part 'of  my  stay  was  the  time  of  intermission,  and  all  that 
I  saw  in  the  little  time  that  I  remained  afterward,  only 
deepened  my  convictions  on  this  whole  subject,  and  pre- 
pared me  to  speak  to  you  to-day,  just  as  honestly  and 
frankly  as  I  have  presumed  to  do.  1  do  not  suppose  all 
in  this  crowd  will  approve— nor  is  any  one  but  myself 
responsible  for  these  sentiments,  which  I  would  respect- 
fully dedicate  to  the  whole  class  of  horse-racers.  My 
Lope  is,  that  this  Society  and  the  grounds  will  not  inaugu- 
ate  horse-racing  as  a  popular  entertainment  in  this  city. 
But  it  is  said  the  clergy  and  the  deacons  all  attended  1  I 
doubt  about  that,  and  so  do  all  of  you,  and  I  must  oonfeae 
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I  tiionght  it  is  a  righteous  ont  upon  me  for  beiQg  preaeDt 
at  aU,  when  one  of  the  Judges,  or  some  wag^,  called  ott 
from  thb  stand  to  know  **  If  I  wished  to  enter  7  " 

Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  thank  yon  for  the  undivided 
attention  you  have  given  me  through  this  rambling  a&d 
and  hastily  prepared  address.  In  this,  the  eleventh  ammal 
exhibition  of  your  Society,  you  may  well  rejoice.  Many 
%te  present  among  yom  as  spectators,  who  were  not  at  aU 
anticipating  so  fine  a  show  as  you  have  made.  Such  spin- 
did  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  the  articles  from  the  varknu 
departments  of  art  and  manufactures;  are  beautiful.  We 
have  had  a  trying  and  unusual  year ;  frost  in  every  montk, 
and  a  drought  in  this  region  unparalleled.  Still,  let  m 
take  courage.  The  Lord  reigns  and  works  vronders  ef 
good  for  us,  oh,  how  often,  out  of  severest  trials.  Theie 
is  a  consoling  scrticle  going  the  rounds  of  the  papen, 
which  most  of  you  have  probably  noticed,  that  even  such 
appalling,  withering,  consuming  droughts  as  we  have  j«t 
passed  through,  though  for  the  presMit,  not  joyoust  we 
yet  one  of  the  wise  arrangements  in  nature  to  draw  op 
the  deep  deposits  of  salts  and  vegetable  fertilizera,  wbick 
the  surface  soU  must  have,  but  which  no  man  can  reack 
by  digging  or  plowing.  After  such  a  term,  the  foUowiog 
years  will  be  years  of  wonderful  fruitfulness.  So  may  it 
be — and  so  let  us  look  forward  and  toil  on  with  g^ood  ooor 
age.  Providence,  even  now,  has  given  us  beyond  ov 
hopes,  and  let  me  urge  upon  you  that  are  kindly  cared  for, 
in  the  winter  that  is  nigh  at  hand,  to  remember  the  poor. 
Many  will  need  your  aid  before  another  spring  or  autumn'! 
harvest.  It  is  written,  "Blessed  is  he  that  oonsidereth  the 
poor.'^  May  you  all  secure  the  blessing,  not  only  for  tiiis, 
but  for  all  good  and  worthy  deeds — and  may  Heaven  ever 
•  propitiously  smile  upon  this  Agricultural  Society,  itso£Bcere 
and  members,  and  long  continue  it,  not  only  as  a  delightfiBi 
association  of  intelligent  agriculturists  and  artisans,  bat 
increasingly  a  fostering  and  quickening  agency  upon 
every  industrial  interest  of  the  community. 


MACOMB  COUNTY. 

R.  F.  JoHNSTONB,  Ebq.,  Sec^y  ^  the  Mich.  St.  Ag'l  Soc. 

Dbar  Sib — I  herewith  uaQsmit  to  you  the  Tenth  4>qiiii* 
al  Report  of  the  Maoomb  Connty  Agricaltural  Sooiety. 

Youre  reepecifally, 

JOHN  WRIGHT, 
Secretaiy. 

.At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  at  Brook- 
lyn, on  Thursday,  the  8th  day  of  February,  1869,  pres- 
ent Messrs.  Phillips,  Bentley,  Wright,  Weston,  Bishop,  Ab- 
drus,  Davis  and  Butterfield. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  Messrs.  Flagler,  and  Oan- 
field,  declined  to  serve  as  Director?, 

And  ou  motion, 

Mr.  Beach  G.  Whitney,  of  Bruce,  was  elected  to  fiil  the 
place  ot  Mr.  Flagler,  and  Mr.  Austin  G.  Hewett,  of  Moiuit 
Clemens,  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Canfield. 

Mr.  Whitney  being  present,  took  his  seat. 

The  Board  took  up  the  business  of  making  out  a  list  of 
premiums  to  be  offered  for  competition  at  next  Pair.  Said 
bosiness  was  however  subsequently  entrusted  to  a  special 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Phillips,  Bishop  and 
Wright,  with  instructions  to  report  at  next  meeting. 

Tae  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Romeo,  on  Tues- 
day, the  15  th  inst. 

JOHN  WRIGHT, 
Becretary. 

SXBOUTITB  ICBSTINO. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Board  met  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  in  Romeo,  on  Tuesday  the  15th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1859.  Present,  Messrs.  Phillips,  Bentley,  Wright, 
Weston,  Andrus,  Bishop,  Davis,  Butterfield  and  Whitney. 

The  Freaident  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
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The  minateB  of  laRt  meeting  were  read  and  approTed. 

The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  it 
last  meeting  to  draw  np  a  list  of  preminms  and  code  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  Society's  next  Fair,  reported 
Ihe  following,  which  were  adopted. 


BULBS  AND  BEGULATIOHS. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Macomb  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  will  be  held  at  Uticay  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  the  Itth,  20th  and  21st  days  of  October. 
1859. 

Membership  tickets,  one  dollar  each,  may  be  had  of  the 
Secretary  at  any  time  previous  to  the  Fair,  or  at  the  1^^- 
et  office  on  the  Fair  ground. 

Membership  tickets  entitle  Uie  holder  thereof,  and  al- 
•0  his  wife,  and  his  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
to  admission  to  the  Fair  grounds  at  all  times  during  its 
<^ontinuance,  as  well  as  to  the  right  of  entering  animals  or 
articles  for  exhibition,  without  any  additional  charge. 

Single  admission  tickets  will  be  for  sale  at  the  ticket 
office. 

Admission  tickets  for  carriages  atfd  wagons,  price  twen- 
ty-five cents  each,  will  also  be  for  sale  at  the  tickA  office. 

No  money  can  be  received  at  the  gates  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever. 

Oomplimentary  tickets  may  be  granted  at  the  discretioa 
of  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  but  suph  tick- 
ets shall  not  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  any  other  privi- 
lege besides  admission  to  the  Fair  grounds. 

Officers  of  the  Society,  Judges,  &c.,  wiU  be  required  to 
purchase  tickets  before  entering  the  grounds. 
^No  Htock  or  other  articles  can  be  entered  to  compete 
for  premiums  until  the  owner  thereof  become  a  member 
of  the  Society. 

The  directors  will  have  their  headquarters  on  the  "Pair 
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groQods,  where  thej  will  be  ready  to  wait  on  all  who  wish 
to  become  members,  or  enter  articles  for  exhibition,  at  9 
o'clock  A.  M.,  on  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  the  Fair. 

Entries  of  stock  or  other  articles  may  be  made  at  any 
time  within  ten  days  prior  to  the  Fair,  by  letter  or 
personal  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  bis  office  in  Ro- 
meo, but  no  entry  can  be  made  after  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  on 
Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  the  Fair. 

All  stock,  manufactures,  or  prodnce  intended  for  exhibi- 
tion mast  be  on  the  ground  and  arranged  in  their  proper 
places  by  8  o'clock  A.  If.,  on  Thursday,  the  second  day  of 
the  Fair. 

Exhibitors  of  thoroughbred  animals  in  the  classes  of 
cattle  and  horses,  shall  be  required  to  furnish  pedigrees 
of  such  animals,  and  in  all  other  cla^l0H4  of  cattle  and  hor* 
6es,  pedigrees  onght  to  be  farnisberi  as  far  as  possible. 

The  standard  authority  of  pedigrees  of  cattle  shall  be 
the  English  and  American  Bft^r-i  B  »oks,  and  for  pedigrees 
of  horses,  the  English  Stud  B  >i>k  and  American  Turf  Reg- 
ister. 

No  animal  shall  be  entered  in  more  thau  one  class,  except 
as  specially  provided  iu  the  premium  list. 

Manufactured  articles  (except  farm  implements)  to  com- 
pete for  premiums  must  have  .been  made  in  the  county 
and  within  the  year,  and  all  maTJufdctured-articles,  togeth- 
er with  fruits,  flower,  vegetablen,  &c.,  must  be  the  produc- 
tion of  the  e:(hibitor,  or  a  member  of  his  or  her  family, 
under  the  age  of  18  years. 

Cards  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  at  the  business 
office  on  the  ground,  for  each  and  every  article  or  animal 
entered  for  exhibition,  designating  the  division,  class  and 
number  of  the  article  orjanimal ;  and^the  owner  thereof 
will  place  the  same  upon  or  near  such  article  orjanimal  for 
the  convenience  of  the  judges. 
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Individnals  will  be  appointed  to  receive  and  arraoge  ar- 
ticles and  aDimals  as  presented  with  their  numbers. 

Animals  or  articles  not  entered  and  placed  in  their  prop- 
er classes  shall  not  be  entitled  to  compete  for  premimu. 

All  animals  broaght  from  other  counties  shall  be  enter- 
ed as  foreign,  and  shall  not  come  into  competition  with  aih 
imals  owned  in  the  county,  but  animals  owned  in  theconih 
ty  may  compete  with  said  forei^rn  animals,  although  th^ 
may  have  been  entered  for  competititm  in  the  couii^. 
When  there  is  no  foreign  stock  to  compete  with,  no  pre- 
mium shall  be  awarded  in  ihe  class* 

Premiums  on  field  crops,  will  be  awarded  by  the  Sxeo* 
utive  Oommittee  at  their  session  at  the  annual  meetiBg, 
and  every  competitor  must  comply  with  the.  following  re- 
quirements,  viz:  He  shall  deliver  to  the  President  or 
Secretary  an  accurate  statement  in  writing,  certified  to 
under  oath,  of  the  character  of  the  soil  and  process  of 
preparing  it,  (including  the  quantity  and  quality  of  mar 
nure  applied  in  raising  the  crop  and  the  quantity  and  val- 
ue of  the  seed,)  also  the  nature  and  cost  of  labor  employ- 
ed and  the  total  expense  and  product  of  the  crop,  witb  a 
view  to  showing  accurately,  the  net  resulting  profit. 

No  animal  or  article  entered  for  exhibition  to  be  remov- 
ed from  the  Fair  ground  until  the  close  of  the  Fair,  unless 
by  permission  of  the  executive  committee. 

No  exhibitor  shall  act  as  a  judge  on  the  class  in  which 
he  competes. 

All  premiums  to  be  claimed  within  twelve  months  or 
forfeited. 

Wagons  and  carriages  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  Fidr 
ground  aiter  the  first  day  of  the  Fair,  without  the  payment 
of  twenty-five  cents  for  each,  and  horses  shall  not  be  tied 
upland  left  on  the  Fair  ground  unless  entered  for  compe- 
tition, but  teams  or  single  horses  can  be  admitted  with  wag- 
ons or  carriages  for  exhibiting  before  the  viewing  commit- 
tee, without  charge. 
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Hay  and  straw  will  be  provided  by  the  Society  for  ani* 
'  mala  on  exhibitioD,  but  other,food  mnst  be  furnished  by  the 
owners  themselves. 

An  efficient  police  force  will  be  in  attendance  day  and 
night  daring  the  Fair. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday^  the  third  day  of  the  Fair, 
the  awards  of  premiums  will  be  annonnced  in  the  follow- 
ing mannec,  viz :  The  first  premium  will  be  designated 
by  a  red  card  inscribed  with  pumber,  division,  class,  own* 
er's  name,  Ac,  Second  premium,  blue ;  third  premium,  yel- 
low. These  badges  must  be  worn  by  animals  in  the  pro« 
cession  of  premium  stock. 

Any  member  of  the  Society  violating  any  of  the  fore- 
going rules  or  attempting  fraud  upon  the  Society,  shall 
thereby  forfeit  his  rights  of  membership  and  be  regarded 
as  expelled. 

IHBTBUOTIONS  TO  JUDOBS. 

All  persons  named  as  judges  in  the  printed  list,  are  re- 
quested to  report  themselves  to  the  Executive  Committee 
by  nine  o'clock  A.  M«,  on  Thursday,  the  second  day  of  the 
Fair,  and  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  enter  upon  their 
duties.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  committees 
should  be  at  their  posts  at  the  hour  of  meeting. 

When  a  majority  of  a  viewing  committee  are  present 
they  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  be  authorised  to  award 
premiums,  and  the  first  named  on  the  list  of  those  present, 
shall  be  chairman. 

Premiums  shall  not  be  awarded  in  any  evident  case  of 
fraud,  nor  when  an  animal  or  article  is  unworthy,  even 
though  there  be  no  coippetition.  When  a  committee 
deem  an  animal  or  article  unworthy  of  a  first  premium^ 
they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  award  a  second  or  third,  with* 
out  giving  any  higher  premium  in  that  class. 

Whenever  articles  of  merit,  superior  in  their  character. 
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are  presented,  and  which  are  not  provided  for  in  the  Pre- 
mium liBt,  the  jndges  are  desired  to  recommend  disen- 
tionary  premiums. 

All  draught  horses  and  working  oxen  entered  for  cook- 
petition,  shall  be  tested  by  draught  under  the  directioii  of 
the  judges,  and  horses  and  oxen  not  eo  tested,  ahmll  not  be 
-entitled  to  premiums. 

Stallions  for  all  work,  four  years  old  or  over,  shall  be 
required  to  trot  four  miles  at  the  rate  of  eig^ht  miles  aa 
hour,  drawing  not  less  than  one  thousand  pounds,  inelndipg 
wagon. 

Farm  horses,  four  years  old  or  over,  shall  be  tested  hj 
draught  on  stone-boat. 

The  speed  of  trotting  stock  to  be  tested  by  time,  and 
not  by  competition  side  by  side.  Distance  not  to  ezoaed 
-one  mile. 

Where  tests  are  prescribed  for  animals,  it  is  not  exped- 
^  that  the  judges  will  decide  by  those  tests  alone,  but 
that  they  will  award  the  premiums  to  the  animals  posseo- 
ing  the  most  desirable  qualities  in  every  respect. 

Judges  in  the  several  classes  of  thoroughbred  animaliy 
are  requested  to  be  particular  in  seeing  that  the  mle  as  to 
pedigrees  be  strictly  complied  with.  Such  pedigrees  must 
in  all  cases,  bo  satisfactory  to  the  viewing  committee, 
otherwise  the  aninaal  shall  be  excluded. 

Judges  are  requested  to  make  their  reports  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  Thursday,  without  faiL 


PBOOBAVMB. 

First  Day  —  Wednesday. 

Entries  will  be  made  at  the  Secretary's  office  on  the  Fair 
^ound,  until  five  o'clock  P.  M.,  after  which  the  books  wiU 
4)0  closed. 
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Stcomd  Doy — Thursday. 

At  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  Bsecntive  OommittBe  will 
hold  a  meeting  at  the  stand  on  the  Fair  groaod,  f  r  the  • 
pnrpose  of  filling  any  yacanoiea  in  the  viewing  commit- 
tees.  All  members  of  viewing  committees  on  the  ground 
will  please  attend  this  meetingi  and  a  general  attendance 
of  members  of  this  Society  is  also  requested,  that  vacancies 
may  be  filled  satisfactorily. 

At  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  there  will  be  a  grand  cavalcade  of 
all  the  horses  and  cattle  entered  for  exhibition,  on  the 
track  aronnd  the  Fair  ground. 

At  eleven  o'clock  A.  M,,  the  examination  of  Durham 
cattle,  grade  cattle,  blood  horses,  and  horses  for  all  work. 

At  one  oMock  P.  M.,  the  examination  of  Devon  cattle, 
cross  blood  cattle,  and  draught  horses. 

At  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  examination  of  working  oxen, 
milch  cows,  and  farm,  carriage  and  single  horses. 

Third  Day — Friday. 

At  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  examination  of  the  trotting 
stock  on  the  track. 

At  ten  o'qlock  A.  M.,  there  will  be  a  grand  procession 
of  all  the  pren^ium  stock,  headed  by  bands  of  instrumental 
music. 

At  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  -the  competition  for  premium  for 
vocal  music. 

After  which — the  *' Address,"  and  the  competition  for 
premium  for  instrumental  music. 

Mr.  Butterfield,  on  behalf  of  the  ^'  Utica  Association  for 
the  exhibition  and  improvement  of  Stock,"  tendered  tO' 
the  Society  the  uso  of  the  Association's  grounds,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  next  fair  of  the  Society,  said 
grounds  to  be  fitted  up  in  a  suitable  manner,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  said  Utica  Association,  and  free  of  charge  to  the<^ 
Society. 
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Mr.  Davis  stated  that  the  citiaess  of  Brooklyn  preferred 
to  deed  to  the  Sooiety  a  anitable  piece  of  laud,  containiiig 
fifteen  acres,  to  be  fitted  np  at  the  charge  of  the  citiseH 
of  Brooklyn ;  provided,  that  the  Society's  Fairs  be  penni- 
nenUy  located  at  that  place. 

The  President  having  vacated  the  chair,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  meeting  being  assumed  by  the  Vice  Presideati 
on  motion  of  Mi*.  Phillips,  it  was 

Seaolvedj  That  the  Society  accept  the  offer  made  by  the 
^'trtica  Association  for  the  improvement  of  Stock,''  and 
that  the  Fair  of  1859  be  held  at  Utica. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Sheriff  Lamb  was  elected  Marshal; 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Andrus,  with  the  Secretary,  ex-ofidc 
Auditors ;  and  Messrs.  Bntterfield,  Andms  and  Weston, 
Business  Committee. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 

JOHN  WBIOHT, 
Secretarff. 

TENTH  ANNUAIi  FAIR,  1859. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Macomb  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  was  held  at  Utica,  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  days  of  Octo- 
ber, 1859,  upon  the  spacious  and  elegant  grounds  of  the 
^' Utica  Association  for  the  exhibition  and  improvement  of 
Stock.'' 

The  arrangement  of  the  grounds,  and  the  buildings  and 
^xtures  erected  for  the  occasion  were  excellent,  and  bore 
ample  testimony  to  the  liberality  and  enterprise  of  the 
•citizens  of  Utica.  The  tracks  half  a  mile  in  oircumferen^f 
is  second  to  no  other  in  the  State,  and  afforded  a  fine  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  horses,  of  which,  as  well  ii 
cattle,  the  show  was.  unusualiy  large  and  attractive.  The 
total  number  of  entries  made  was  711,  being  less  than  the 
number  last  year  by  186.  This  deficiency  was  in  the  de- 
partment of  manufactures,  the  exhibition  of  stock  being 
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c        foily  equal  to  that  of  any  former  year,  not  only  in  nnmber 

but  alBo  in  character.    It  was  with  no  email  degree  of 

E        pleasure  that  the  citizens  of  Macomb  county  regarded 

I    '    this  evidence  of  the  vast  improvement  which  a  few  years 

have  produced  among  us.    Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 

season,  the  show  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  smaller  than 

[        usual. 

The  weather,  during  the  whole  three  days  of  the  Fair, 

I         was  most  propitiout),  the  attendance  large  and  respectable, 

I        and  notbing  occurred  to  mnr  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Society  was  most  fortuuate  in  securing  the  services 

i         of  Professor  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  of  Tpsilanti,  to  deliver  the  **Au- 

[         Dual  Address,"  which  was  characterized  by  the  ability  and 

I         practical  good  sense  which  mark  the  productions  of  that 

gentleman,  and  was  listened  to  with   profound  attention 

throughout. 

BEP6RT  OF  THB  OOUMITTBB  OK  BHOBTHOBN  AND  DBTON  OATTLB* 

The  undersigned  respectfully  report  to  the  President  of 
the  Maoomb  County  Agricultural  Society,  that  on  Tueaday, 
October  11th,  they  performed  the  duties  assfgned  to  them 
as  a  oommittee  of  judges  to  award  the  premiums  on  Short* 
bom  and  Devon  oattle  shown  at  the  annual  exhibition,  and 
submit  tbe  following  as  the  result  of  such  ezamtnation : 

The  whole  number  of  entries  in  the  dass  of  improved 
Shorthorns  given  in  the  list,  were  27,  and  these  were  divi- 
ded as  Ibllows : 

1.  Aged  bulls, 1 

2.  Two  year  old  bulls, 8 

t.  Yearling  bulls, 1 

4.  Bull  calves,. 8 

6.  Aged  cows, .J 7 

6.  Heifers,  three  years  old, 2 

7.  Heifers,  two  years  old, 8 

8.  Heifers,  one  year  old, 8 

9.  Heifer  calves, 4 
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In  the  clasfl  of  aged  bnllB,  there  being  but  one  eDtrj^ 
and  that  the  well  known  "  Young  Splendor,"  there  only  re- 
mained the  pleasant  dnty  of  examining  his  fine  proportione, 
and  the  excellent  condition  in  which  this  noted  bull  was 
shown. 

In  the  two  year  old  bulls,  there  were  three  entries,  but 
only  two  were  shown,  namely,  2i  and  392.  The  first  pre- 
mium was  awarded  to  No.  28,  and  the  second  to  No.  802. 

There  was  bot  one  yearling  bull  entered,  No.  173,  but 
he  was  well  worthy  of  the  first  premium,  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly given  to  him.  The  pedigree  shown  by  his  own- 
er was  fu  1,  and  proved  that  his  good  points  were  not  the 
result  of  accident. 

The  number  of  bull  calves  shown  was  three,  Nos.  19, 
174  and  307.  The  first  premium  was  given  to  174,  "Blu- 
cher,"  a  very  handsome  white  calf,  presenting  a  fair  prom- 
ise to  make  a  good  animal.  The  second  premium  was 
iiwarded  to  307,  a  very  fair  calf,  of  good  form  and  very 
promisibg. 

The  number  of  aged  cows  presented  for  examination 
was  seven,  vi% :  Nos.  18, 175,  176,  177,  801,  302  and  S9S. 
On  looking  these  animals  over  for  the  purpose  of  making 
selections  of  the  best  animals,  and  thus  to  save  time,  Nos. 
176,  176,  301,  898,  were  at  once  picked  out  as  presenting 
very  superior  points,  although  each  of  them  was  different 
in  form  and  general  character  from  the  other.  No.  175 
was  a  large  old  cow,  dark  roan  in  color,  fifteen  years  of 
age,  of  remarkable  quality  as  a  handler  and  with  every 
evidence  of  being  a  good  milker.  She  stood  high,  but  with 
a  deep  body  of,  rather  a  coarse  character  as  to  bone,  and 
her  head  rather  large,  but  present! og  a  certain  impression 
of  good  ^  reeding  about  it  that  made  her  a  marked  animal. 

On  askiug  for  this  cow's  pedigree,  it  was  found  to  show 
her  as  running  back  with  growt  directness  to  an  imported 
great  grent  grandam,  a  grauddaughter  of  the  celebrated 
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Eoglish  ^Favorite/'  and  also  direot  from  Hubback,  on  tbe' 
Bide  of  the  dam.  , 

No.  176  was  a  cow  of  a  very  different  monld,  standing 
low,  long  aud  broad.  She  also  was  an  old  cow,  white  in 
color,  but  rfmaikable  as  po^seesiDg  all  those  points  of  the 
Shorthorn  that  denote  the  qaick  fattener.  She  was  very 
short  on  the  legs,  of  a  good  depth  of  barrel,  with  great 
breadth  and  length  of  hind  quarter,  her  prominent  bones 
rounded  off  with  masses  of  tissue  that  gave  evidence 
of  breeding  and  quality.  Her  head,  horns  and  tail  were 
much  finer  than  those  oif  175,  and  ^he  was  much  finer  in 
bone,  but  at  the  same  time  of  good  size,  and  in  every  way 
a  first  class  animal  though  somewhat  old.  She  also  pre^ 
sented  the  characteristics  of  a  good  milker.  Her  pedigree 
was  also  straight,  being  sired  by  Archer,  10  of  the  Amer- 
ican Herd  Book,  and  8,028  of  the  Eoglish  Herd  Book,  ^ 
bull  owned  by  Francis  Rotch,  of  Otsego  county,  New  York, 
in  1840,  and  of  the  best  stock  known  in  New  York  at  that 
date.  Her  dam,  Delight,  was  by  imported  Devonshire  61 
A,  and  is  reported  to  have  produced  the  milk  from  which 
52  lbs.  of  butter  was  made  in  three  consecutive  weeks,  be- 
ing fed  only  on  grass  during  the  time. 
Delight  was  out  of  Daisy,  by  imported  Admiral,  1608  B. 

She  from  Yellow  Rose  by  imported  Young  Denton,  938  E. 
From  Arabella  by  North  Star,  460  E  ; 
Irom  Aurora  by  Comet,  155  E ; 
Her  dam  by  Henry,  801  E ; 
Her  dam  by  Danby,  190  E ; 
And  she  from  a  cow  by  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Favorite, 

252  E. 

There  is  not  a  bull  mentioned  in  the  list  that  is  not  an 
animal  well  known  to  breeders  as  having  been  valuable 
/or  qualities  as  a  stock-getter,  and  they  run  back  amongst 
the  most  approved  families  throughout  the  period  during 
which  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  breed  of 
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SborthorDB.  This  .your  committee  oonsider  a  Tory  iInpo^ 
tant  poiBt  in  placing  a  value  upon  females  of  this  breed  of 
cattle. 

No.  80 1,  was  a  handsome  red  cow,  low  set,  with  short 
legs,  a  deep  round  body,  and  with  a  straight  back,  and 
showing  good  evidence  of  qualities  both  as  a  milker  and  a 
&ttening  animal.  She  was  fine  in  the  bone,  head  and  tail, 
and  remarkably  well  filled  out  in  the  chest  and  fore  qQs^ 
ter,  without  being  coarse.  The  pedigree  of  this  cow  shows 
her  as  tracing  back  to  the  Kentucky  importation  of  1817, 
and  she  presents  the  form  and  general  character  of  the 
cowa  bred  from  that  stock.  She  was  sired  by  Socrates,  a 
bull  purchased  by  A.  Y.  Moore,  from  the  Shakers.  The 
certificate  as  furnished  the  committee  reads  as  follows : 

"  Pedigree  of  heifer  named  Cora.  She  is  red  and  white, 
bred  by  ourselves,  and  sold  to  J.  L.  Kelsey,  of  Michigan, 
July  6, 1855.  Calved  Nov.  5th,  1854.  Sired  by  Socrates, 
dam  Susan  Ltnk — Red  Rover,  he  by  Cicero ;  his  dam  Misfl 
Balonton,  g.  dam  Anna  Fisk,  by  Oliver  ;  g.  g.  dam  Beauty, 
by  Mohawk ;  g.  g.  g.  dam  Pink,  by  Rising  Sun,  imported; 
g.  g.  g.  g.  dam  Georgeann ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  dam  Teeswater 
cow  imported. 

''  Cicero,  sired  by  Cossack  10th.  Miss  Balington  sired 
by  Henry,  he  by  Lord  Althorp,  imported  ;  his  dam,  Mary 
Clay,  by  Gold  Finder  imported ;  dam  Laura  by  Oliver; 
g.  dam  Old  Durham  cow  imported.  Susan  Link's  dam  by 
Ottley  imported ;  he  by  Norfolk  2317  E.  Susan's  grandam 
of  the  importation  of  1817. 

'^  Socrates,  was  by  Ben  Gratz  ;  dam  Rock,  by  Emperor 
2d  ;  g.  dam  Lady  by  Comet ;  g.  g.  dam  Flower  by  Oliver 
2387  E  ;  g.  g.  g.  dam  Duroc ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  dam  by  the  im- 
ported bull  San  Marten ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  dam  Miss  Mott  im- 
ported. [Both  San  Martin  and  Mrs.  Motte,  as  the  name 
should  be,  were  of  the  importation  of  1817. — GommiUtt\ 

''Ben  Gratz  was  got  by  Young  Oliver,  dam  by  Don  Jo- 
an, g.  dam  Belina  2d,  g.  g.|BeIina  Ist,  imported. 
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"  Young  Oliver  was  got  by  Henry  Clay's  Old  Oliver 
dam  by  Sutton,  g.  dam  Nancy  Dawson,  thorongbbred  cow 
*'  Signed  STEPHEN  EASTON/' 

The  committee  bave  deemed  it  tbeir  duty  to  analyze 
ibis  pedigree,  wbicn  is  one  of  tbat  sbowy  kind,  tbat  is  very 
apt  to  mislead.    When  reduced  down  to  wbat  it  really  is 
and  sbould  be,  it  sbows  as  follows : 
Cora,  sired  by  Socrates  ; 
Her  dam,  Susan  Link,  by  Bed  Bover ; 
Her  dam,  by  imported  Ottley ; 
Her  dam,  a  cow  of  the  importation  of  1817. 
>  All  the  rest  of  the  pedigree  consists  of  a  recitation  of 

the  pedigrees  of  bulls  connected  directly  or  collaterally 
I  as  grandsires  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that' the  direct  descent 

r  of  the  cow  on  the  female  side  is  almost  hidden  in  the  mass 

[  of  names  linked  in  as  above.    We  do  not  say  this  is  don^ 

[  to  deceive  or  impose  upon  any  one  ;  but  this  method  cer- 

tainly is  not  intended  to  bring  out  distinctly  what  the  de- 
I  scent  of  any  animal  really  is.    Now  let  us  look  at  the  prob- 

I  ability  of  the  descent  on  the  female  side  being  correct. 

Cora  was  calved  in  1854,  her  dam  being  Susan  Link. 
Supposing  Susan  to  have  been  ten  years  old  at  this  time, 
she  must  have  been  calved  in  1844  ;  and,  again,  supposing 
her  dam  to  have  been  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  Susan 
was  calved,  she  would  have  been  calved  in  1829  ;  and  her 
dam  being  a  cow  of  the  importation  of  1817,  as  stated 
above,  must  have  been  likewise  not  less  than  13  years  old. 
This  is  not  impossible,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  pedi- 
gree has  been  made  out,  casts  a  shade  over  this  very  im- 
portant branch  of  the  document,  and  your  committee  have 
thus  considered  the  subject  and  presented  the  results,  not 
with  any  disposition  to  be  unnecessarily  critical,  but  with 
'  an  earnest  desire  to  adhere  €ls  much  as  possible  to  the  rules 
of  perfect  breeding.  If  the  breeders  of  Macomb  county 
are  anxious  and  desire  to  raise  the  best  improved  Short- 
horns, it  is  one  of  the  best  points  of  laying  the  foundation 
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of  herds  to  be  particular  as  to  the  females.  A  good  bsQ 
may  always  be  had  readily,  bat  bU  good  qoalities  may  b« 
Dentralised  at  aoy  time  by  the  use  of  imperfectly  bred,  or 
defective  cowg,  aod  with  such  cows,  it  takes  a  loog  seriei 
of  crossiDg  and  many  years  time,  besides  great  ezperienoe 
in  selectioD,  before  the  herd  can  by  any  possibility  be 
ranked  as  first  class,  and  its  progeny  fit  to  be  used  as  the 
progenitors  of  a  race  of  improved  stock. 

No.  893  was  a  large  red  cow;  of  good  style,  well  propo^ 
tioned,  brought  into  this  State  by  F.  McHardy,  of  Almont, 
from  western  New  York.  Her  pedigree  was  not  present- 
ed, bat  it  was  known  to  yonr  committeei  as  having  been 
pnblised  in  the  Michigan  Stock  Register.  Her  goDeral 
character  in  regard  t9  size,  foim  and  quality,  showed  her 
a  snperior  and  well  bred  animal,  thongh  evidently  of  a 
family  entirely  different  from  either  of  the  others. 

In  point  of  ^age,  beauty  of  appearance  and  as  cows  for 
the  immediate  use  of  the  farm,  the  two  last  named  bad  ev^ 
ery  advantage,  and  one  cf  the  main  questions  which  arose 
in  the  committee,  was  whether  it  was  the  duty  of  judges 
of  this  class  of  stock  to  decide  upon  the- qualification  of 
the  animal  as  fitted  for  farm  purposes,  or  as  best  fitted  for 
the  purposes  of  the  breeder  of  pure  improved  ShorthoriM. 
After  some  deliberatiou,  it  was  decided  that  where  premi* 
urns  were  offered  for  special  breeds  of  animals,  with  a  view 
to  encourage  their  propagation  and  improvement,  it  was 
the  animal  best  fitted  for  the  purposes  that  it  was  the  de- 
sign of  the  Society  to  encourage.  Hence  175  and  176 
ranked  above  the  other  two,  though  older  and  evidently 
past  their  prime,  yet  not  so  as  to  be  useless  as  the  meant 
of  improviug  the  stock  of  the  county  ;  and  in  deciding  be- 
tween these  two  cows,  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to 
175,  as  it  was  considered  that  her  points  indicated  the  beat 
miJking  qualities,  and  she  might  be  considered  also  the 
highest  bred,  though  not  so  good  for  grazing  or  feeding 
points  as  176. 
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The  third  premiam  was  gi^en  to  S93,  becaase  in  com- 
pariDg  her  qualities  as  a  breeder  she  was  considered  pref- 
erable as  a  dam,  and  more  developed  as  a  milker,  though 
in  fact  it  was  difficult  to  decide.  No.  301  being  closer 
framed  and  showing  a  compactness  that  gave  her  the  ad- 
vantage in  some  points,  and  especially  in  feediog.  This 
consideration  weighed  so  strongly  with  the  committee  as 
to  induce  them  to  commend  her  very  highly  as  well  wor- 
thy of  a  special  premium. 

The  three  years  old  heifers  were  but  two  in  number,  168 
and  803,  both  very  good  animals,  but  178  was  awarded  the 
first  premium  as  showiog  a  finer  form,  less  coarseness  about 
the  head  and  neck,  and  having  better  general  character  as 
a  female.  There  was  little  difference  in  quality ;  303|  in 
back,  loin,  flank  and  hind  quarter,  had  slightly  the  advan- 
tage, but  her  head,  horns  and  neck  were  not  so  good ;  she 
was  awarded  the  second  premium. 

The  two  years  old  heifers  were  three  in  number^  179, 

180  and  804.  The  first  premium  was  a^FArded  to  180,  a 
great  granddaughter  of  the  first  premium  cow,  though  at 
the  time  of  the  decision  this  fact  was  unknown  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  by  an  imported  bull  named  Harold  2d,  1638 
Am.  Herd  Book.  Her  chief  competitor  was  804,  a  very 
handsome  heifer  shown  by  Mr.  Kelsey,  but  whose  pedi- 
gree we  have  not  on  hand.  The  third  premiam  was  award- 
•ed  to  No.  179.  According  to  the  pedigree  handed  ki,  this 
heifer,  Jolia,  was  barely  a  few  weeks  over  two  years  old, 
while  her  competitors  were  spring  calves.  She  promise 
very  well  and  we  hope  to  see  her  again. 

There  were  three  yearling  heifers  exhibited,  viz :  181, 
805,  806.    Of  these,  305  was  awafded  the  first  premium, 

181  the  second,  and  806  the  third. 

Four  heifer  calves  were  exhibited,  viz  ;  Nos  182,  188, 
181,803.  The  first  premium  was  given  to  182^  and  the 
aecond  to  183. 
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Devcns. 

In  the  olasa  of  DeTons  there  were  twenty  entries,  wbidi 
were  divided  as  follows : 

1.  BqUS)  three  years  and  over,  Nos.  88,  186,  489, 

2.  Bolls,  two  years  old,  No.  61, 

8»  Balls,  one  year  old.  No.  187,. 

4.  Ball  oalves,  Nos.  196, 197,  198, 199, 

&  Oows,  four  years  old  and  over,  Nos.  62,  J  87, 188,  189^ 

191,  192,  193, * 

6.  Heifers,  three  years  old,  No.  191, 

7.  Heifers,  yearlings,  No.  64, • 

8.  Heifer  calves,  Nos.  64,  195, T.   .   2 

The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Bolls  three  years  old  and  over,  let  premiom, ....  No.    88 

do.         do.           do.        do.    2d        "  "  186 

do.   two  years  old,  1st  prBmiom, '*  61 

do.   one  j^ar  old,  1st  premiom, "  187 

do.   calves,  Ist  premiom, *'  199 

do.       do.    2d        "        «  196 

do.        do.    8d        "        •*  197 

Oows,  foor  years  old  and  over,  Ist  premiom, ....  ^*  62 

do.               do.        do.         2d        "  "  189 

do.               do.        d();          8d        ''  ''  190 

Heifers,  three  years  old,  1st  premioD(i, "  194 

Yearling  Heifers,  1st  premiom, , **  63 

Heifer  cdves,  Ist  premiom, ^  64 

do.       do.      2d         "        "  196 

The  committee  woold  go  more  into  detail  in  this  class, 
bot  the  report  is  already  extended  to  soch  a  length,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  it  more  attention.  In  closing, 
however,  we  woold  remark  that  the  design  of  the  Society 
was  to  place  before  the  jodges  the  animals  merely  by  their 
nombers  and  ages,  and  thos  to  leave  them,  so  that  the 
committee  shoold  have  no  bias  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
name  of  the  exhibitor.     This  principle  seems  to  work 
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well  en  paper,  and  we  have  heard  it  generally  commend- 
ed ;  but  in  practice  we  doubt  very  much  if  it  can  be  car- 
ried out.  One  of  the  points  that  should  be  kuown  to  the 
committee  is  the  breeding  of  the  animals.  The  request 
for  the  proof  of  any  ai^imal  being  pure  bred,  at  once  dis- 
closes the  owner,  and,  besides,  the  owners  are  present  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  examinations.  We  think,  in 
this  esse,  it  made  no  difference,  although  the  committee, 
in  making  out  the  report,  would  have  been  greatly  facili- 
tated by  knowing  the  names  of  the  animals  to  which  the 
numbers  referred. 

From  what  we  saw  at  the  Fair  of  Macomb  Oounty,  it  is 
very  evident  that  in  cattle  there  must  be  a  very  great 
improvement  within  a  reasonable  time.  Messrs.  Phillips, 
Kelsey,  Butterfield,  Pierce,  and  some  others,  have  each 
entered  into  the  business  of  making  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  stock  of  the  county  in  the  right  spirit,  and  are  desir- 
ous, as  we  know,  of  carrying  out  their  attempts,  by  secur- 
ing the  very  best  stock  to  be  had,  for  the  purpose.  When 
the  improved  breeds  cure  first  introduced  into^any  locality, 
even  then,  grades  are  so  much  superior  to  the  ordinary 
stock  in  growth  aod  appearance,  that  the  inexperienced 
are  frequently  willing  to  stop  short,  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  have  reached  all  that  is  necessary ;  but 
a  few  generations  soon  tell  them  that  in  breeding,  as  in 
every  tbiog  else,  there  is  no  point  at  which  to  stop.  The 
highest  class,  Saorthorn  or  Hereford  of  to-day,  is  as  differ- 
ent from  the  best  that  was  known  to  breeders  even  thirty 
years  ago,  which  is  but  three  generations  back,  as  is  the 
railroad  and  its  modern  improvements  to  the  old  strap  rail 
and  it  appendages.  It  will  not  do  for  the  breeders  of  this 
State,  if  they  mean  to  achieve  any  reputation,  to  begin  at 
a  point  which  the  breeders  of  other  States  and  countries 
have  passed  long  ago,  and  to  take  up  with  second-rate 
animals  to  commence  a  herd ;  they  should,  on  the  contra- 
ry, be  content  with  nothing  leis  than  animak  w;hich  are 
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at  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  breed  which  they 
to  keep  and  propagate,  and  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
they  should  themselves  educate  their  eye  and  hand,  so  aa 
to  enable  them  to  discriminate  which  of  their  stock  sbooM 
be  raised  alone  for  the  shambles,  and  which  is  fitted  to 
continue,  the  race  of  improvement.  Because  a  fall  bred 
animal  has  a  calf,  it  is  no  reason  why  that  calf  may  cot 
prove  totally  unfitted,  when  it  matures,  for  propagation, 
no  matter  what  its  pedigree.  Every  breeder  should  bear 
in  mind  the  old  proverb,  so  common  to  the  spelling  boob 
of  a  by-gone  generation,  "  A  good  cow  may  have  a  bad 
oalf,''  and  that  an  indifferent  animal  should  be  weeded  out 
with  as  little  loss  to  the  breeder  as  possible,  but  out  of 
the  herd  and  stock  it  should  go,  and  not  be  sold  to  strange 
ers,  so  that  it  may  come  back  like  a  bad  penny  to  anoor 
the  party  who  sold  it,  with  its  bad  reputation,  and  the 
evil  character  it  gives  to  the  whole  stock  with  which  it 
may  be  connected. 

B.  P.  JOHNSTONE,  Detroit, 
MARSHALL  S.  HADLEY,  Oakland. 

CommiUee. 


Immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  address  by  Profea- 
fior  Sill,  A.  0.  Hewett,  Esq.,  from  the  committee  appoio^ 
ed  to  draft  resolutions,  reported  the  following,  which  were 
adopted  unanimously. 

Readv^dj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Macomb  Count>  Agri- 
cultural Society  are  due  to  Professor  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  for  his 
able,  interesting  and  instructive  address. 

Besolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to 
the  Brooklyn  Brass  Band,  for  their  effort^  to  add  interest 
to  the  occasion.  Also  to  Stow  &  Go's.  Band,  for  their  mo* 
steal  favors. 

JSesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  and 
heartily  teadered  to  '*  Tue  (Ttio*  Asaooiatioa  for  she  iit- 
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proyemoDt  of  stock,^  for  the  use  of  their  spacioas  and  bean- 
tifal  grounds,  and  for  their  liberality  in  erecting  the  build- 
ings and  preparing  the  grounds  for  the  exhibition,  and  to 
the  ladies  of  Utica  for  the  taatefal  decorations  given  to  the 
halls. 

Sesolveif  That  the  thanks  of  the .  Society  are  cordially 
offered  to  Mr.  Sheriff  Lamb  and  Mr.  George  Washer,  fbr 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  thf* 
duties  of  Chief  and  Assistant  Marshals  daring  the  Fair. 

liesolved,  That  in  the  abundant  success  attending  the 
Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Macomb  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  we  see  auguries  of  good,  and  that  we  invite 
the  hearty  co-operation  and  aid  of  all  classes  in  all  sections 
of  the  county,  that  thrift,  enterprise  and  plenty  may  mark 
the  future  of  the  Society's  operations. 

Besolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  several  newspapers  of  tW  county,  for  publica- 
tion. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Brooklyn,  on 
Thursday,  the  8th  day  of  December  next  at  mie  oVlock, 
P.M. 

JOHN  WRIGHT, 

Secretary.' 

MINUrBS  OF  ANNUAL  HBETIf7QS— EXBCUTIVB  MBSTINO. 

The  Directors  met  at  Brooklyn,  on  Monday,  December 
8tb,  1859.  Present— Messrs.  Phillips,  Bentley,  Wright, 
Weston,  Andrus,  Davis,  Butterfield  and  Whitney.  The 
President  called  the  meeting  to  order.  The  Treasurer's 
report  was  presented,  accepted  and  adopted,  as  follows : 

The  Maoamb  CourUy  AgricnUurai  Bodeiyf 

In  aoootmt  wUh  0.  W.  Weatonj  Tr^oBW/er. 

1869.  Ob. 

Jao.  1.  fiy^am'tofowhoBhud, $S86  89 

Feb.  26,    '*  ''         ffMiOo.TrMan    18108 

64 
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Oct.  12.  By  am't  cash  for  membership,  $297^00 
'•          "           "          "  admittance  to 
Pair  Grounds, 801  4Y 

$966  3» 

1859.  Db. 

Dec.  8,  To  am't  paid  on  Society's  orders,  $857  95 
"         of  cash  on  hand, 108  44 

$966  39 

0.  W.  WB3T0N, 

Trectsurer.  ^ 
Bxadiined  and  found  correct. 

GEO.  W.  PHILLIPS, 
LOREN  ANDRUS, 
JOHN  WRIGHT, 

•AuditcrSn 
On  motion, 

JSesclved,  That  Aie  field-crop  premium  on  potatoes,  be 
awarded  to  William  Moe. 

Resolved^  That  the  field-crop  premium*  on  mta  bagas,  be 
awarded  to  S.  B.  Gannon. 

Besolved,  That  the  field-crop  premium  on  peas,  be  award- 
ed to  S.  B.  Gannon. 

SMement  of  William  Moe^  of  Shelby, 

I  have  raised,  the  past  season,  on  half  an  acre  of  laod, 
147  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  land  was  an  old  pasture, 
broken  up  in  1857,  and  planted  to  corn ;  also  planted  to 
corn  in  1858,  and  last  spring  was  plowed  the  latter  pnrt  of 
May,  then  dragged  and  planted  the  third  of  June.  The 
rows  were  about  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  the  hilltf 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  the  crop  was  plow- 
ed once  and  hoed  once,  and  dug  the  latter  part  of  October. 
The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam,  with'  a  clay  and  sand  subsoilt 
and  quite  clean  from  weeds.  There  was  no  manure 
used.    The  expense  was  as  follows : 
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To  half  day  plowing) $0  50 

"  plAHtlDg, 75 

"  four  bushels  seed  at  60  cents  per  bushel, 2  00 

"  plowing  and  hoeing, 1  60 

'*  digging  and  drawing, 8  75 

"  use  of  land, 2  60 

$il  00 

Valve  of  Crop. 

147  bushels  potatoes,  at  21  cents, $36  75 

Less  expense  and  use  of  land, 11  00 

$25  75 
I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  statement. 

WILLIAM  MOB. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to,  before  me,  this  eighth  day  of 
December,  1859. 

0.  P.  MALLARY, 
Notary  Public. 


Statement  of  the  kind  of  soil,  Ac,  upon  which  bagaa 
were  raised  by  me :  The  amount  of  ground  was  fifty  rods ; 
the  kind  of  soil,  sandy  loam ;  it  was  plowed  once  in  April} 
June  15th,  there  were  eleven  horse-cart  loads  of  barnyard 
manure  spread  upon  the  above,  and  it  was  again  plowed 
and  thoroughly  harrowed.  After  which  there  was  sown 
upon  the  same,  Jane  18th,  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  baga 
seed,  with  a  hand  drill,  a  foot  apart  one  way,  and  in  drills 
the  other. 

Eocpenat  Account. 

To  plowing  60.100  acres  land,  at  12, lO  55 

"  re-plowing  and  harrowing, 75 

^^  eleven  cart  loads  manure.  Is., 1  88 

**  seed  and  drilling  in, 7& 
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To  three  days  hoeingySs.,....^ |3  W)   | 

'^  three  hands  and  a  team  one  day,  to  pull  and 
crib, •     4  00 

$10  43 

Contra. 

By  252  bushels  bagas,  Is., $31  dO 

*'    three  horse-cart  loads  tops,  2s«, 11 

Total  value, W2  « 

Cost  brought  down, 10  4S 

Net  profit, , $21  8i 

S.  B.  CANXON. 
Sworn  and  subscribed,  6th  December,  1859,  before, 

G.  W.  KNAPP, 
Notary  PMc 

Statement  of  the  character  of  the  soili  Ac,  of  i  an  son 
of  peas  raised  by  me  the  past  summer.  The  eoil  is  sandj 
loam  and  clay,  the  clay  predominating.  It  was  plowed 
April  11,  with  a  Borneo  iron  beam  plow,  eight  inches  deep; 
there  was  sown  on  the  piece  li  bushels  of  the  green  Mi 
pea,  after  which  it  was  harrowed  twice  over ;  tbey  wan 
harvested  with  a  horse  rake,  one  of  tibe  revolving  kiid, 
and  thrashed  with  a  flail. 

Expense  Account. 

To  plowing  i  acre  at  $2  00 $1  00 

''  li  bushels  seed,  and  sowing, I  SO 

"  harrowing  in, . .  • M 

**  raking, 60 

drawing  and  thrashing, 1  00 

Total  cost, $4M 
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Bj  16  bDshels  of  peas,  at  8:?., $16  Oa 

"  2  loads  straw,  4s., 100 

Total  value, '. . .  $17  00 

Oost  brought  down, 4  00 

Net  profit, 1  $12  50 

S.  B.  CANNON. 
Sworn  aod  subscribed  6th  Dec.  1859,  before 

G.  W.  KNAPP, 
Notary  PvUic. 
On  motion, 

Beadvedj  That  the  Secretary  is  hereby  instructed  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Amander  Buby  regarding  certain 
frauds  alledged  to  have  been  committed  by  said  Buby  up^' 
on  the  Society,  at  its  last  Fair. 
The  board  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

JOHN  WBIGHT, 
Secretary. 

GEVERAL  MEETING. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Macomb  County 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Brooklyn,  on  Thursday^ 
the  8th  day  of  December,  1859,  pursuant  to  the  require* 
ment  of  the  Oonstitution,  notice  having  been  given  by 
publication  in  the  Borneo  Argus  for  four  suocessive  weeka 
previous. 

Present,  a  goodly  number  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of 
the  county,  among  whom  the  utmost  harmory  and  good 
feeling  were  manifest. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following  statement  of  re«^ 
ceipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1859» 
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BeoeipU. 

To  am't  from  Ooimty  Treasurer, $131  S 

"         gross  receipts  at  Fair, 598  11 

Total  receipts, $730  00 

Expendiiwres* 

By  amount  premiums  awarded,  (after  dednotiDg 
ten  per  cent.,) $562  00 

By  amount  paid  for  printing,  Secretary's  salciry, 

Olerks,  Gate-tenders  and  all  other  expenses,. .     239  07 

Total  expenditures, $SOl  OT 

SbowiDg  a  deficiency  of  $71  07  to  make  up  from  Ae 
amount  of  cash  on  hand  last  year. 

The  Society  then  proceed  to  vote  by  ballot  for  offican 
for  the  year  1860,  and  the  following  named  gentlemen  wen 
declared  duly  elected : 

President — Geo.  W.  Phillips,  Armada. 

Vice  President — ^P.  M.  Bentley,  Macomb. 

Secretary — Charles  W.  Weston,  Utica. 

Treasurer — C.  F.  Mallary,  Bomeo. 

Directors — Ira  H.  Butterfield,  Utica;  Loren  AndroB, 
Washington ;  B.  G.  Whitney,  Bruce  ;  Harlehigh  Garter, 
Mt.  Olemens ;  Harvey  Mellen,  Bruce ;  James  B.  St.  John, 
Utica ;  D.  S.  Priest,  Bay. 

On  motion,  it  was  unanimously 

Besdvedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  tk 
Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  So- 
ciety, for  the  able  and  highly  satisfactory  manner  in  whidi 
they  have  discharged  the  duties  of  their^respective  offices 
during  the  year. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

JOHN  WEIGHT, 
Secretarg. 
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MONTCALM  COUNTY. 

Secretary  of  the  State  AgricaUurcH  Society : 

Sib  : — Below  please  find  the  Fonrth  Annnal  Beport  of 
the  Montcalm  County  Agricultaral  Society,  as  required 
by  law.  The  Society  held  its  Fourth  Annual  Fair,  Oct, 
20th,  1859.    The  Prenuum  awards  were  as  follows : 

CLASS  I. 

Horses. 

B^st  stallion,  five  yeart^  olH  or  over,  John  D.  Fargo,  $2  00 

do.        do.      three        "         '*           John  Hufi; ....  2  00 

do.    colt,          "             "    .  Henry  Berage, 1  00 

do.      do.         two          **       Ezra  Satterlee, 1  CO 

do.     do.         ojae           "       A.  J.  Satterlee, 1  00 

2d  best  colt,    "             "       "    •*          "         60 

Best  jnare  and  colt,  Enoch  B.  Wilcox, 2  00 

2d  best    "          "      Henry  Berage, 1  00 

Best  single  horse  and  harness,  M.  Batan, 1  00 

2d  best      "         "           "           JohnHnfi', 60 

Best  span  matched  horses,  J.  B.  Chamberlin, 2  00 

2d  best    "                   "        Stephen  H.  Warren,.. .  1  00 

Best  span  roadsters,  H.  6.  Fargo, 2  00 

2d  best    "                  A.  G.  Stockholm, 1  00 

Best  span  for  all  work,  B.  C.  Miller, 2  00 

2dbest    "         "           H.  Van  Allen, 1  00 

Committee — A.  Satterlee,  John  C.  Mann,  B.  C.  Miller, 

CLASS  II. 

Cattle. 

Best  yoke  working  oxen,  Geo.  Carpenter, $2  00 

2d  best    "  •*      James  Taylor,  Jr., 1  00 

Best  yoke  matched  and  trained,  B.  C.  Miller, 2  00 

do.  native^cow,  Myron  Bider,. 1  00 

do.  cow  and  calf,  S.  H.  Warren,. . .  * 2  00 

do.  bull,  one  year  old,  S.  H.  Warren, 1  00 

Oommittee — ^Morton  Shearer,  B.  K.  Divine,  John  Huff. 
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CLASS  m. 

Sheep. 

BeBt  Spanish  Merino  buck,  A.  G.  Stockholm, $1  00 

Gi^mmttee — S*  M.  Fuller,  George  Lnnn^  S«  BoaEman. 

CLASS  lY. 

Swine. 

Best  boar,  cross  of  Leicestershire  and  Suffolk,  M. 
Rider, $1  00 

Best  sow,  cross  of  Leicestershire  and  Soffolk,  M. 

Rider, 1  00 

Committee — Henry  Satterlee,  A.  H.  Monroe,  J.  D.  Parfpk 

CLASS  y. 
Poultry. 

Best  coop  of  fowls,  Dominic  W.  Divine, 90  50 

do.     do.        turkeys,  S.  H.  Warren, 50 

Chmmittee — A.  G.  Stockholm,  H.  Van  Allen,  D.  Spencer. 

CLASS  YI. 

FruU. 

Best  bnsheL  apples,  Ezra  Satterlee, tO  50 

2d  best       ''  Henry  Satterlee, . . . .  / 50 

Committees.  Birch,  Erastns  Fisher,  Henry  Berage. 

CLASS  YU. 

Vegetallea. 

Best  bnshel  tnrnips,  Randall  &  Case, $0  25 

do.  half  bnshtjl  beets,  M.  Rutao, 25 

do.        do.         onions,  H.  Van  Allen, 25 

do.        do.         carrots,  M.  Ratan, 25 

do.  half  dosea  heads  cabbage,  W.  Divine,. 25 
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Best  sample  radisbep,  Geo.  Van  Neni 90  SS 

do.  balf  acre  potatoeSi  Bandall  &  Case, 1  00* 

2d  best  do:        do.        H.  Berage, 60^ 

Best  five  acres  oorb,  Rtmdall  A  Case, 1  00' 

2cl  bt*Bt  d6.         do.    n.  Berbge,  . « 60 

BeBt  five  acres  wheat,  (thirty  bnshellB  per  acre,)  B. 

^^.  Divine,  .,:• \ ,    1  OO 

2()  best  five  acres  wheat,  S.  RosamaD, •  • . .    .     50  ^ 

^  Be8t  acre  buck  wheat,  RnndHll  &  Caa^, 1  00* 

do.  half  dozen  citrons,  R.  K.  DiVne,.' 25 

do.        do.    •    pumpkins,  W.  Divine,... .'. 25 

The  committee  recommended  as  worthy  of  note,  a  sam* 
pie  of  barley,  by  S.  RoesqvMa. 

Commttee—O.  H.  I^andall,  J.  M.  Wolverton,  Jerome 


CLiss  vin. 

Dairy, 

Best  loaf  bread,  Mrs.  C.  C.  ElUworth, $0  25 

2d  best  do.,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Ellsworth, 16 

Bjrt«t61b».  butter,  Ml  8^  W.  Divine, 25. 

iGofnmUtee — Mrj9.  A.  H.  Monroe^  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fargo,  Mrs. 
B.  BoBsman. 


GLASS  IX. 

UoiMhold  ArticleB. 

Best  patch  work  bedquilt,  Mrs.  0.  0.  Bllsworib,..  $0  6ft- 

2d  best  do.,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  E  hworth ^..i.  SlS 

Best  wool  ooverlet,  Mrs;  J.  D.  €.  Seamen, : 60 

•'  .pTi  piHoW  cases,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Ellsworth', 25  - 

2d  best  do.,  Mrs.' 0.  0.  Ellsworth, i ... .  16  * 

B^st  cotton  embroidery,  Mrp.  M.  Rider, 26  - 

2d  best  do..  Miss  Julia  0.  Ellsworth, 15 
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^t piece  worsted  worki Mri^  WuuH.  Ellsworth,..  lO  2i 

S^^best  do.,  Sarah  Bossman,. . . • . .  « • IS 

^tdQetted  tidies,  Mrs.  Wm..  H.  Ellsworth, 35 

^'    piece  leather  work,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Gbamb^rlin,  • . .  •        25 

"    pair  wool  socks,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Divine; U 

S'     r       "        mittens,  Mrs.  0.  J.  RaDdall, 35 

^\    white  spread,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Ellsworth, 50 

24  .best  do.,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Chamberlio^ 25 

^  Committee— Utb.  0.  0.  Ellswpjr tb,  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Crane, 
If  rs.  A.  Satterlee. 


0LAB8  ZI« 

Best  plow  for  all  work,  Livicgston  Patent,  Maxted 
A  Moors, $1  00 

2dbe8tdo., W 

O^mmUtee — P.  0.  Johnston,  Wm.  B.  Martin. 

CL4BS  xnr. 
^    .  Miaodlaneousi 

'Bknt  pair  fancy  work  vases,  Mr^.  J.  B.  Ohamberlio,  ID  SI 

*^    com  aheller,  J.  D.  C.  Seaman,. .  •%..... 1  M 

"    hnggy  rake,  J.  D.  C.  Seaman, 60 

^     i  M  sbiogles,  Geo.  Yanees, M 

*^    specimen  penmanship,  W.  J.  Wilson, 35 

"    specimen  pen-drawing,     '    '  ^  26 

The  committee  recomm^Bd  th^  feUch^lng  artioles  as  wo^ 
th; efi^cial  notice: 

rSrickl^y'd  Pattent  Force  ^nd  LiftPoiap,  S^rana'  Patofit 
Tli^Ul  and  Shaft  GoupliAg,  Savw'ti  Wood  Bending  lUahiiA 
Sevan's  Patent  Boggj  Hibb,  and  Bocley  A  BucUfj'i 
Pjltent  B.  B.  Switcb,  ezbibited  by  P«  -Q,  Johntoo. 
Gbmmi^ee— S.  Spragne,  Bzri^Sattorlee. 

A  letter  from  Hon.  Alonzo  Sesaiona  waa  rMd  by  tin 


S^etafy^  eayfog  tbatfLe  eliotild  iiot^  Be  ^bM  to  tuRliidU 
th^Sbciety  accordiDg^  to  reqbtdt,  lo  eonseqttetice  Af  severd 
icdieposition.  .»-.*'. 

Oo  motioD,  the  followiog  persons  were  eleetdd  as  blfiieers  ' 
of  tbe  Society  for  tbe'year  ensttiog,  viz : 

President — Stephen  jKo^amt^n.    ..,  . 

VipeJ^reeidentr-C.  H.  R^dalf.. 

Becretary — Joseph  M.  Puller, 

''Treasurer — SlanniDg  Rutan. 

JEx'cuUve  Commiitez — Manning  Ratan,  B.  0.  Miller,  B. 
E.  Divine,  Henry  Berage,  John  D.  Fargo. 

;0a  motion,  the  several  Supervisors  of  the  different  towns 
in  the  coanty  were  designated  as  Coiincilmen. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  the  22d  Oct.  inst.,  1  P.  M. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  kelcjl  Oat» 
22d,  1859,  the  following  accouuta  were  audited : 

^  G.  T.  Wobdwortb,  for  printing, $5  75 

n.  19.  Light,  for  miscellaneous  expenditures  and  ser- 
vices,   »••••...  12  04 

On  motion,  agreed  to  pay  the  fu*l  amount  of  indebted- 
ness of  the  Society,  and  apply  the  balance  of  funds  on 
hand  as  premiums.  ^ 
Secretary  r^ort^d  tbe  receipts  of  Fair  a^. »  .  •  • . .  %Z^  I6v 

Unpaid  tickets,  .; ,...      2  PO 

Amount -due  from  Secretary  previously^.  •  • » r. .  • .    .  1$  19  . 

'    Total, ..../fScls' 

Indebtedness. 

Order  held  by  Geo.  T.  Woodworth, ......    $4  88  , 

^      "  S.  Bossman, 16  14 

"  Mrs.H.  Mann, '       12 

Account  allowed  H.  B.  L^ght, 12  04 

Geo.  T.  Woodworth, ....       6  75 

f  8d  4» 

On  band  to  pay  premiums, $I7  92 
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Oo  motios,  ft  comn|itte«i  was  cbosen  to  arrange  a  pla» 
for  tbe  future  opera^tiioDS  of  the  Society,  comuatiiig  ol 
Hefsers.  H.  E.  Light,  M.  BataD,  J.  D.  Far^o,  H.  Borage,  X 
II.  Fuller.    Adjourned. 


ANNUAL  MBBTTKO. 

e 
At  the  aDDnal  meetiDg  held  December  lOtb,  1850,  the 

committee  appointed  to  arrange  a  plan  for  tbe  Societj, 

reported  in  fayor  of  leasing  gn^uuds  and  fitting  them  up 

for  the  Society,  funds  to  be  raised  for  that  purpose  by  selt 

ing  life  memberships  at  $10  each.    After  mnch  diacoasioDi 

the  report  was  laid  over  till  the  next  quarterly  meeting  of 

Society. 

By  invitation,  A.  Sessions  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Society,  at  two  o'clock  P.  M. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  the  last  Sfitnrday  in  January 
next,  for  the  purpose  of  AgricnlturHl  dtH^m^sion. 

STEPHEN  E0S8MAN, 

M.  BuTAH,  PrnidenU 

TreaafureTi 


OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

To  the  Seoretary  cf  fhe  State  ^gricuUural  Socf^y: 

^In  accordanee  with  the  atatutory  law,  I  herewith  traniK 
mit  yon  a  atate ment  of  the  transactions  of  the  Ottawi 
County  Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  1859,  as  f  llowat 
The  condition  of  the  Society  is  as  prosperous  as  its  moat 
sanguine  friends  could  have  any  reasooable  grovoda  to  exr 
pect.  It  is  tljif)  owner  of  four  acres  of  land  near  the  village 
of  Lament)  very  pleasantly  and  conveniently  located  for 
the  purposes  intended  by  the  Society — the  place  of  hold-^ 
ing  ia  annual  Fairs,  and  for  tbe  meetirga  of  the  Execn* 
ti;vp  |E!t)|nmittee«  a  very  tasty  and  convenient  office  tber^ 

for  hay  ng  been^erected  upon  the  grounds. 

<•  •  V   ■•  '  ... 
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The  Fair  gronods  are  surrouiided  by  a  substantial  pat 
iog  feooo  and  providtd  with  a  large  and  oommediotis  build- 
Jog  fur  the  exhibition  of  the  prodacts  of  domestic  iudns- 
iryt  the  One  arts,  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.,  Ac,  aod  farther 
{nrovided  with  a  fine  oourse  for  the  exhibition  of  the  bottom 
iu»d  speed  of  horses,  and  bandsotne  movable  piokeliogs'  for 
pens  fur  sheep,  swioe,JSic*  * 

The  annual  Fair  of  the  Society  was  held  m  the  2)8t» 
92d  and  2^  days  of  September  last,  at  which  there  was  a 
very  commendable  interest  minifested  bjr  the  hardy  jeo- 
dmry  of  our  county,  in  bringing  forward  articles  fur,  ex- 
hibition, entering  their  names  as  members  ^  th0  SocW^y, 
frnd  lending  a  belpiag  band  to  promote  the  great  and  good 
Objects  had  in  view  in  the  establishment  jof  the  Society. 
The  attendance  at  the  Fair  ^s»  greater  th«m  that  df  any 
former  year.  Eighty^three  persons 'entered  their  names 
es  members  of  the  Society,  wbiokib  exerMng.a-^ery  fiivor- 
able  and  happy  influence  mpon  the  i^ricukiind  inti^rests 
of  our  coi^nty.- 

The  followk)g  table  exbtbits^the  receipts  and  expend!* 
td^es  of  the  Society  for  the  current  year,  as  per  report  of 
the  Treasurer : 

Receipts.  '  *' 

For  membership  tickets, $83  00 

"    gate                  " 6608 

From  Co.  Treasurer^... !....•. 263  91 

<*    other  sources,^ •» ,......«.,  ,  41rl5 

Total, fl47  14 

Expenditures. 

For  ootnpleting  cfBce  on  Fdir  grounds/ fit- 
ting  up  ^round8,  and  expenses  con  bee-  > 
ted  with  the  F*itr, .\  .  $877  85 

Paid  printets'  btliii,  stationery)  Ac, 86  00         -» 


..  P^iH  Prof,  Fide  for  Leckqr^  att^  AnBiial. 

,Fdir».«.. 1..., $25  00 

,  Amt.  iu  TrjeaaarP''**  h^^id^, ^ . . .        8  79 

S447  14 


7be^Amomit&tv«ir<}ed  for  prenaivims  atibe  last  Annval 
Fwir,  (a  liiir.,of  Whiob  is  betewitb- forwarded,  to  whom  pay- 
able and  for  what  pnrposes,)  is  t«ro  hmidred  a»d  sixty  Mr 
'  )ar0'(|^dO.)  Tke06  dema-ods  are  in  part  liquidated,  and  it 
fa  believed' that  the  Soeiety  -will  have  fiiDda  anffieieiitto 
tancel  the  entire  aaioiiDt  when  the  appropriatioo  from  tibe 
'  eoQUty  ebftll  hare  been  received^  now  enbject  to  the  order 
kut  the  PreeMant  and  Secretary* 

'Die  fblloiriBf  are  the  offioera  ekot  •  of  the  Booiety  lor 
.ttfe  current  year : 

PrMfdbnt-^SimeoB  HMDeHoa. 
F«V»  Jfreiidaii^^.  0.  Lit<riifield. 
'  Seffretoryr^lS*  Wi  Taylor^ 
'    flVgcmawt ■  iSjlveatcnr  LoAer, 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.. 
.   -.  .A.R6UI»»8R,Pf4«ffi«. 

>  M    . .;  '  MYI(ON  BABBlSt  Seontm^. 

U.  BEDQES,  Tr€a$uwr. 
Dated,  Lamont,  Dec.  Utb;  U69. 


SANILAC  COUNTY. 

Lextnotoh,  December  1,  18S9. 
'  B.  P.  JoHKfeTOiiB,  8e(fy  Mich.  Btafe  Agricultural  Society: 

6ia — Herewith  connected  we  send  yon  a  statement  of 
the  transactions  of  our  Society,  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence: 

In  accordance  with  a  pnblio  call,  a  number  of  our  oiti- 
eena  trom  different  parts  of  onr  county,  met  at  the  court 
hcQse  in  .this  village,  at  two  o'clock  lu  the  afternoon  ot 
June  18th|  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Agrioultilral 
Society. 
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Od  motioD,  Daniel  WixBou  was  chosen  Chairman,  and  W. 
8.  Mill**,  Secretary,      »  ^ 

"^    'The  chakmau  brieft/  stated  the  object  of  ihe  meeting, 
'  iind  after  Bome  remarkt  by  W«  S*  M1II9,  J.  Divine,  .atid 

*  OtIieTB,  '  .        : 

Ota  motioil  6tJ<Ah  Sheldon,  the  following  Artieleeof  ^A2b* 

*  sociatioa  Tfere  adopted:  '  ^ 

ABtlCLB  FIB8T. 

This  association  shall  be  called  the  *'  Sanilac  CouQty  Ajof- 
ijoaltnral  Society,"  and  its  objects  shall  be  the  promotion 
i^id  improyejDei;»t  pf  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  the  Me^ 
chanic,  Domestic  and  their  kindred  Arts. 

ABTICLB  ,8JKf09]>. 

The  officers  of  this  Sociaiy  sball  cbe  aPxcMdeitti  Yic^ 
President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,^  and  &fm  J>if^otore^>i9)iose 
duties  shall  be  such  as  usually  .peilada  taauoh  offiMTI  res- 
-]^««lUelf.     '    • 

'^  ASMotia  ni*D. 

The  Officers  and  Directors  sh&h  consiittite  an  EStecutive 

Board,  tor  the  managementnbf  the  concerns  of  the  Society^ 

'f  and BbaU4Mi^i»<ull  powerria  ooadifct  its  »ff«a|i{$vM4  ffBSkB^ 

act  its  buBiness,  and  fill  Tacancies^in  their,]Midy^  and  a.l^a* 

'jolfity  bf  tbem  ahali  be  «t  quorum.      J     , 

1  r 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  thi^  Assomation 
for  one  year  by  paying  the  Treasurer  one  dollar  and'sub^ 
BcribiDg  his  or  her  name  to  these  AHides  of 'Association, 
and  may  continue  euch  membership  by  paying  one  dollar 
to  the  Treasurer  annually  thereafter. 

▲BTIOLB  FIFTH. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  shall  be 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  at  which  time  the 
officers  shall  make  their  several  reports,  and  which  time 
shall  be  the  dosicg  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Society. 
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ABHOLB  SIXTH. 

The  annnal  election  of  officers  shali  be  held  od  ti>e  Iial 
day  of  the  anDoal  Fair,  at  the  time  and  place  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Executive  Board.  The  officers  so  elected, 
^ayiog  accepted  and  qaalified,  shall  enjber  npon  the  dis- 
X)harge  of  their  duties  immediately  after  the  adjoarnmsDt 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  and  sbsli 
hold  their  offices  for  one  year  and  until  their  saccessors 
are  elected  and  quallGed. 

Sume  twenty-five  of  those  present  signed  these  artidae 
and  then  elected  the  iollowing  officers  for  the  first  fiDCil 
year : 

President — John  Sheldon; 

Ftbs  i'reivibi^-^Oaorge  Smitk. 
''  '  JBecreimrf^^Cbm.  Wiiterbiiry«     * 

fVw»t<r<^^W.  a*  JCilb. 

Directors — Daniel  Wixson,   Mathew    French^    GhailiH 
Decker,  Joseph  Eini^  afid  C^vlp  Fentoa* 
^ , ,  I  Qix  jpu>|io%,  adiiournejd. 

£  Am^ff  of  the  Sxecutire  Board  was  appointed  <m 
-  Ihe  seijfend  day  cf  Jeiy. 

The  Ezei  utive  Board  met  at  the  effiice  of  J.  Dtvioei  in 
the  village  of  Lexiogtop,  on  Saturday,  the  second  day  cf 
^,  July,  President  Sheldon  in  the  chair. 
.f     On  motion^  U  was 

Besdv$df  That  the  Treasurer  give  bonds  to  the  Society, 
to  be  approved  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  in  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
On  motion  of  D.  Wixeon, 

Resolved^  That  a  Fnir  be  het^l  in  the  vilUge  of  Lexiog* 
'   ton,  in  the  month  of  September  next. 
'  '    The  foilowing  rules  and  regulalioner,  and  »  list  of  premi- 
•    utna  to  be^a warded,  were  then  adopted  : 
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BtJLM  AND  Requlations  for  the  fir^t  ADDual  Fair  of  the 
BrtiitlAC  Ooiinty  A^ticiiltnrHl  8«)ctetv,  to  be  held  is  the 
TiilHge  of  LexiDgrouy  on  TueiNl»iy  and  Wednesday,  the 
27th  and  28ih  duya  of  September,  1859. 

r  TICKBTS. 

Each  member  of  the  Society  will  be  furnished  with  a 
'  ticket,  which  will  admit  himself  and  wife,  and  all  members 
'of  his  family  not  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  the  Fair 
ground,  both  days  of  the  Fair. 

Siugle  tickets  for  those  who  are  not  members,  wf  11  be 
for  8ule  at  the  gate  of  the  Fair  groand.     Price  10  cents. 
Free  tickets  will  be  famished  by  the  Sa<Jr^tHry,  to  mdn^ 
^  ti^ce^siiry  iti  Lis  opinion,  to  take  care  of  the  stock. '       ' 

All  exhibitot0  most  be  members.  ' 

'      Rfales  and  B^goiatloos  in  regard  ra  Auimals  stid  Ariicles 
'  «llUbkek),  tad  awardibg  of  P/'emiums:  I 

1.  All  artiiiles '  exhibited  for  prt^miams  mast  be  ready 

1  for  examination  on  ihe  first  dny  of  the  Fair,  aud-  must  be 

'  entered  on  the  Secretary's   book    before  entering  the 

euclosare,  each  in  its  appropriate  daas,  and  have  -a  ciird 

'*'  attached. 

B.  All  stallions  entered  for  pr^minms  must  hirei  been 
'  owned,  and  kept  for  service,  by  persons  residing  within 
the  county  during  the  last  season. 

8.  Draught  horses,  except  stallious,  may  be  tested  by 
the  committee,  to  actual  draught  in  harness,  and  iltallions 
'I  may  be  so  tested  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  exhibitors. 
4.  AH  horses  entered  as  matched  pairs,  bust  have  been 
owned  and  kept  together  as  a  span,  at  least  thtee  months, 
before  the  Fair. 
fr.  All  horees  will  be  required  to  remain  on  the  ground 
'four  hours  each  day,  under  the   direction  of  the  M^rshaU 
6.  Oxen  exhibited  as  working  cattle,  must  be  hitched 
"  *to  Jl  cart  or" wagon,  and  may   be  tested   in  draught  and 
'   b'ackiug,  with  a  load. 
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7.  All  peat  cattle  mpst  be  led  out  for  exaAiiDatioDj  wbf& 
rt^quet^tea  by  the  M^abtil,  Skud  there  reamia  UDtUt^ 
ja  ^^^8  hnve  deoided  upoD  their  Eperits,  when  the  wnnien 
of  prizea  will  be  dt^s'gdated  by  b«dge8. 

8.  Foreign  machiuery  and  farm  impIemeDta,  which  sbaU 
he  prebeutedlor  exhibitiop,  aod  a'^judged  worthy*  ehtll  be 
t|utitled  to  a  discretioDary  premioai  of  a  diploma  or  boob. 

\K  As  8000  aa  the  yiewiug  committees  bai^e  fally  det•^ 
mined  on  the  premium  articlef,  the  same  aball  be  desigBa- 
ted  hy  marking  upon  the  cards  attached  to  the  articles. 

10.  No  article,  Bor  auimal^  entered  for  exhibition,  iMy 
be  tdiken  away  before  the  close  of  the  Fair,  excefgihj 
permitMiion  of  the  Marshal;  aud  if  removed  ia  violation  i)l 
thiti  role,  will  forfeit  the  right  to  a  premino* 

U.  Np  person  whatever. will  be  allowed  to  intirfere 
with  the  judges  daring  their  adjadicatioDS,  and  no  jaig^ 
may  adjadicate  on. bis  own  stock  or  articles. 

12.  No  premium  will  be  awarded,  where  the  aaimaliar 
a#tivU^  is  deemed . unworthy ^.  though  ^er#  be  no  oc^nap^ 

13.  The  jndges  may  award  discretionary  prej^inow^of 
,(Ii,l>L^^  ,aMd.books,.]n  addi^on  to  those  nii^ntioned  i«  the 
If^t,  and  rjppb  .pr^n^ium^  on  .^ticles,  though  there  be  no 
c«)mpetitioo.  ^  .       t  ■  • 

;  '  .4»  JKQ^^riipte^  .nor  animal,  ca^  take  more  than,eoe  prs- 
ip  um,  ezQept  aa,  abQi(e  prqvided.  :  , 

,  1 5.  ,4U  ^rtiiqlos^  of  domestic  maQufactnre  must  have  b^ 
mauiffnctured  in  the  county  within  the  year,  and  togjstber 
w  ,th  atl  fruits  and  dowers,  must  be  the  production  of  ilM 
f  xhtbitor,  to  entitle  him  or  her  to  a  premiuni. 

16.  Those  competing  for  a  premium  on  field  crops,  jnnsi 
hi  uitrh  (satisfactory  evidence,  by  affidavit,  of  the  amoeni 
ot  )f  rain  actui^lly  growQ  upon  one  acre  of  land. 

17.  Animals  and  articles  of  all  kiuds,  having  reoeiTed  a 
tiivt  premium  at  a  previous  fair,  cannot  again  compete  for 


.a.firafc  ;j>raiqiiim  in  the  ^me  class,  but  may  be;  awar^d  a 
diploma  or  books. 

18.  Jadges  are  requested  to  make  their  reports  to  the 
Secretary,  at  his  office,  near  the  entraDoe  to  the  Fair 
ground,  before  eleven  o'clopk  A.  M.,  of  the  second  day  of 
the  Fair. 

19.  The  prpmiums  will  be  delivered  to  the  persons  enti- 
tled thereto,  within  one  week  after  the  Fair,  and  all  cash 
premiums  not  called  for  within  sixty  days  thereafteri  will 

.  be  considered  ^  donated  to  the  Society. 

Jit  was  then  moved  and  carried,  that  )the  Seoretary  fi^r- 
nish  a  qopy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meetings  and  also 
of  the  premium  list,  to  each  of  the  papers  in  this  county, 
.^^and  request  its  publication. 

On  I9pti9n,  fadjoomed  t(>  Saturday,  the  23d  day  of  July. 

Bxeoutive  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjoornoisf&t,  oi  Sat- 
0  tirAayi  Jttly  Kd,  «t  tke  oOee  of  J.  Divine^  PrerideiiiBhel- 
'<tio*iii'tW^hftlri  • 

On  motion, 

Beaolved,  That  the  directors  be  and  they  are  lieteby 
' '  i^poittteA  B  ^et]^nittUtee  to  ascertain  whei%  suitable  grikinds 
'  ^  holding  the^Fair  may  be  most  advantagedusly  ^btained^ 
and  report  at  next  meeting -of  the  board* 

Adjourned  for  one  week. 

'  Ori  Saturday,  July  80th,  board  met  pursuant  to  r  'Ijourn* 
ment. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  reported 
in  fbvoT  of  ttre  grounds  of  J.  L.  Woods,  tirecdy  east  of 
the  Free-will  Baptist  Church. 

Beport  of  the  committee  was  accepted  lAcf  they  were 
empowered  to  negotiate  for  said  grounds  \jt  tbe  purpose 
of  holding  thereon  the  first  annual  Fair. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  the  8d  day  of' September  next. 
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EsecQtive  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjoumment^  Sator^, 
September  3d. 

Oa  motion,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  Isaac  Lenty  be  appointed  an  agent  to  w> 
licit  memberships  to  the  Society. 
'  On  motion, 

Resolved^  That  the  premium  list  be  extended  bo  as  It 
embrace  samples  of  all  kinds  of  grain. 

Also, 

Resolved^  That  there  be  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  tbe2M 
inst.,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  prepare  the  gronadi, 
construct  a  track,  and  erect  suitable  baildiogs  to  protad 
the  articles  exhibited  and  to  build  pens  for  sheep  sad 
swine,  and  that  a  general  invitation  be  given  to  all  nuft 
bers  of  the  Society;  anc'  all  others  favorable,  to  attend  aid 
assist  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements. 

And  further 

3a$ohed^  Tbat  tkere  bea  meetiiig  at  one  a'd^ck  of  tte 
same  day  to  appoint  the  judges  of  artiel^f  and  atook  «■* 
hibitod  at  the  Fair. 

Od  motion, 

Readved^  That  the  Secretary  be  laBtructed  to  iovti 
Hon.  A.  D«  Conger,  to  deliver  an  addreaa  before  the  8o» 
ety  the  last  day  of  the  Fair* 

Adjourned. 

The  Society  met  at  the  office  of  John  Divine,  E«q.,ii 
one  o'clock,  on  the  21dt  day  of  Septomber,for  the  elediofi 
of  judges ;  President  in  the  Chair. 

lu  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  W.  S.  MiUa,  was  «p> 
pointed  Secretary  pro  tern. 

7he  following  persons  were  thciu  ejected  judges  for  tbe- 
respectise  classes  q^me^]* 

Division  A.,  CJasi  1,  Durham  catU^,;  Class  2,  Devooa* 
Qeorge  Smith,  Jfjhix  Elliot,  and  Jamjus  Parkis^ 

Class  3,  Native  and  Crosses ;  Class  4,  Work  Oxen  sod 
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Fat  Cattle—IS^bert  J.  Arnoti  Oharles  Decker  and  WillUm^ 
Ifterrin. 

Division  B,   Class  1,  Horses — Mathew  W,  StevenaoD,. 
I  Jobn  L.  Woods,  and  Hesry  Koapp. 

Cldss  2,  Sipgle  Horses,  Mares  and  Colts — A.  Jones^  Jo- 
8epb  Kioney,  and  Calvin  Fenton. 

I  Division  C,  Claea  1,  Merinos ;  Class  2,  Ssxons ;  Glass  3, 
Long  Wooled  Sheep — L.  J.  Whitcomb,  Geo.  Smith,  and 
Cbas.  Decker. 

,  CUss  4,  Swine — ^A.  D.  Howe,  Amos  Hykes,  and  James 
Pnrkiss. 

I  Class  5,  Ponltrj — ^Norton  Holliater,  Henry  Wakley,  and 
John  Lotwyche. 

Division  D,  Class  1,  Farm  Itnplenients— Daniel  Wixson, 
Hathew  French,  and  George  Smith. 

r€kas  2,  MaDofactares — B.  Dw  Shenic^,  A.  Hykee,  and 
Wm.  Crippen. 

Class  3,  Domestic  Mannfaclnres  and  Products  of  the 
Dairy-rClark  Haywood,  Mrs.  Norton  Holister,  and  Mrs. 
Isaac  Lenty. 

Class  4,  Needle  Work  and  Fancy  Articles— Wm.  R^ 
Nim^i  Mrs.  J.  Lntwyche,  and  Mrs.  J.  Divine. 

Division  B,  Class  1,  Grain,  Best  Acre — Daniel  Decker, 
LoUier  D.  Miles,  and  Cnlvin  P.  Hadley. 

Otass  2,  Frnits  and  Vegetables— Clark  Hadley,  Israel 
G^^kins  and  J.  C.  Waterbnry. 

idliiBsS,  Miscellaneons  Articles-* Watson  Hubbard,  B». 
A,  Shell  and  H.  H.  Nims. 

Glass  4,  samples  of  Grain,  not  l^s  than  one  bushel — 
B^i^d^l  E.  Davis,  Jeremiah  Jenks  and  Isaac  Lenty. 

^l^lowing  Match-— Israel  Huckina,.  Isaac  Lenty  and  Gac 
Smith.        ... 

*Tbe  First  Annual  Fair  of  theTSbciety  was  b«ld  on  th©^ 
2'fth  bnd  28th  days^f  Septeibber,  leS^.'^gJ.-:;  <  ^6  • 

^£,Although  the  weather  the  first  day  of  the  Fair  was 


rainy  and  very'  trnpropitiotifl,  still  there  was  a  largt 
attendance.  The  second  day  beiog  more  favorable,  thw« 
^^s  tbe  largedt  assemblage  of  onr  citizens  ever  witoeasedr 
and  although  our  county  is  comparatively  Dew  and  sparselj 
settled,  still  the  show  was  excellent,  and  in  many  of  the 
departments  would  compare  favorably  with  older  aettM 
portions  of  the  State.  The  Fair  proved  a  complete  svO' 
cess,  and  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  the  most  sangoias, 
and  has  given  an  impetus  to  all  branches  of  indastry  that 
will  tdl  in  the  future.  The  Address,  delivered  by  Hoa. 
W.  S.  Mill?,  was  listened  to  by  a  large  crowd,  with  marked 
attention  and  interest,  and  was  delivered  in  his  impreadre 
and  happy  style. 


Prtmiums  cojoaa^d  at  ike  First  Anmual  Fair  4ff  the 
OourUy  Agrtadturdl  Society^ 

auoe. 

Best  Durham  bull,  Stephen  Vincent, $850 

do.  Devon  heifer,  two  years  old,  John  Qain, 1  M 

do.  native  bull,  Charles  Decker, IfiO 

2d  best    do.      Henry  Wahley, Dip. 

Best  yearling  bull,  8.  P.'Davis, IW 

do.  spring  calf,  Norton  Holister, 161 

2d  best    do.       Charles  Decker,  ..', Dip. 

Best  milch  cow,  John  L.  Bell, 1  Si 

2d  best    do.       0.  Decker, 100 

Best  cow  and  calf,  James  Davis, Dip 

do.  yearling  heifer,  8.  P.  Davis, 6D 

do.  two  year  old  heifer,  E.  J.  Airnot,.;..  ..* 1  flO 

2d  best  do.           do.      Qeorge  Carpenter, . .' 50 

Best  wotking  oxen,  Daniel  Wixson, S  M 

Udbest        do.          W.  D.  O^ood, 150 

Btstfatoow,  £[QW0&Farr,...« 1  10 

•do.  yoke  two  year  oldc  steera,  B.  Pieroe, I  fit 


Bef)^  V^ood  BtallioD,  J,  Jc4ik^,^.o ',.^u....  $2  60 

do^-v  do.  three  )  ears  old,  D.  Decher, 2  op  o 

do^^t^lioQ  tor  all  work,  0.  H*  Gordoo,. /^«  •(• «.  2.0. 

do,.  do.         do.         three  years  old|J«  SheldoD,^  2  00 

do.  BtallioD,  two  years  old,  X  6.  Armstroog, 2  ('0 

do.  yearliog  etallioD,  John  Di viae, 1  60 

do.  carriage  horses,  J.  L.  Wdods, 1  50 

S^^esC        do.  Amos  Bvke^, 1  00 

Beat  draught  hor«e8,  Cbarlt^s  Decker, . « 2  60 

2i  1      "  "  Mark  CarrinjctOD, 1  60 

B&st  matched  carriage  horses,  Q.  W.  Jooes, 2  50 

24        ''  "  **  Henry  Widemati, ....  1  60 

Best  pair  matched  draught  horses,  W.  Macklem,^.  1  60 

"    brocyl  mare,  George  Smith, • 2  60 

2d        "  "     Mathew  PreDcb, 160 

Basit  single  carriage  horse,  G.  J.  Parker,. .  .....•.,•  1  50 

2d        *'  "  •*       Watuou  Hubbard, 100 

Beat  2  year  old  colt,  Andrew  Mckcklem,, ..«..».••  1  50 

2^     ."  "  Mathew  French, 100 

Best  yearling  colt,  J.  C.  Waterbury,.  ..• 1  5i) - 

2^     I  "  "       George  Pihitb,. ...... .........  100 

Ba^ packmg  colt,  John  L.  Bell,. 1  OQ^ 

2d    .  "  "     Stephen  Vincent, ' 5o" 

.   ;  Sheep^  .,       - 

B^^  ^erino  buck,  Howe  &  Farr, 2  00 

^".  Saxon        "    MosesBeaty, • 2  00 

8k  long  wooled  sheep,  2d,  premiam,  .Wm«  Merrin,  1  60 

B^st  5  ewes,  long  wooled,  B.  J.  Aroot, 2  00 

f**   buck,  "  George  Nicely^  2  00 

Fbir  ewes,  "  *'  **     dip. 

Fffje  ewes  and  back,  long  wooledi  worthy  of  notice, 

<  '  John  H.  Swartfl, « Dip. 


Swine. 

Beet  bog  over  1  year  old,  Howe  &  Farr, 1  61^ 

"    boar  under  1      *'       E'ij^b  Canter, 1  QO 

24        **           "          ••       Lawson  Biabee, 50 

Beet  dow,  Larson  Bidbee, lOO 

2d        '*    James  Beaten, CO 

Poultry, 

Beat  lot  common  fow]9,  James  Parkies, SO 

'    "      chickens,  George  Nicely, Dip, 

*^      geese,  George  Nict- ly,             50 

"      turkeys,  Cbas.  Decker, 50 

'Of?e  case  of    Chittngongs,    reported    by   jadges,  card 
gone,  worMiy  of  notice,  prove  to  be  property  of  C.  D^ckar. 

—  ^ 

Farm  Implements. 

Cultivator,  2d  premium,  Mo8«s  Beatys, 100 

**            (foreign,)  Pnul  Bedford, Dip, 

Best  plow,  William  Crippin, 1  50 

2d        **            "              "       1  OO 

Horse  rake,  (foreigfn,)  George  Smith, Dip, 

Best  fanniug  mill,  Silas  Davii^, 150 

2d        "           "    Warren  Rnlison, 1  CO 

♦ 

Manufactures. 

Best  fl^gbottomed  chairs,  John  Fitzgerald, 1  00 

"    common             «           "           "         Dip, 

"    2  pair  boots.  John  Mollreevy , 100 

••    book  case,  R.  D.  8heiiick,.> 1  00 

**    dining  (able,         *•              50 

*  "    wash  stand,  Bri  Brown, 60 

2d         *•            "     R.  D.  Sheiiick, »• 

Best  window  sash,  C.  D*  cknr, .' SO 

2d     •   •*            "      G.W.Baldwin, 25 
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Best  extmmon  table,  Bri  Brown, 1  00 

''    briok,r  Oharles Decker, Dij^^ 

Sewing  maobine,  (foreign,)  Hiram  Bacon, Dip. 

Bureau,  2d  prenu,  John  DeiJeer, 60 

Hall  stand, Diploma. 

Axe  helves, \ Diploma. 

Five  buck  skins,  8  calf  skins,  1  wolf  skin  and  1  bear 
skin,  (tanned,)  worthy  of  notice,  no  competition, 
W.  Randell, Diploma. 

Domestic  Manufactures^  Products  of  the  Dairy ^  (be. 

Eight  samples  of  butter,  v^ry  nice, 

One  cheese,  too  small  to  be  entitled  to  premium,.  • . 

Best  butter  (roll,)  Mrs.  N.  Holister, $1  00 

id  best   "    (packed,)  Mrs.  Geo.  Smith, 50 

"Best  piece  patch*work,  Mrs.  B.  Pierce, 60 

"    pair  stockings,  Mrs.  John  Wixson,  Jr., 25 

'  ^^    pr«  •  «ock6,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Clark, 26 

^'    coyerlet,  Mrs.  A.  Benaway, 60 

A  rery  fine  specimen  of  honey,  no  competiticm,  War- 
ren Bulison, Dip. 

Fancy  Articles  and  Needle  Work. 

Best  winter  bonnet.  Miss  M.  Vasey, $0  50 

"    summer      "       Mrs.  A.  D.  Howe, 60 

"    tidy,Mrs.  Kellog, 50 

2d  best  tidy  and  lamp  mat.  Miss  Fanny  Huckins,. .  50 

Beet  collection  of  flowers.  Miss  Mary  Giles, ,  Dip^ 

2d  best  do.,  Miss  A.  0.  Mills........... Dip. 

Geranium,  (very  pretty,)  Mrs.  I  Huckins, I^^ip* 

Fly-brush,   (very  fine,)  Mrs.  L.  J.  Whitcpmb, Dip. 

B«ipting,  (fiae  specimen,)  nocompetition,  MissE.  A 

Whitcomb, Dip. 

,<][ttoman  covers,  (good  sample,)  Mrs.  A,  D.  Howe,. .  Dip.. 
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Artificial  fridr,  (fine  •periimj  Mn.  A«  DlII— ,.. 

Pin  cQftbioDy  (good  worfcj  Mim  Yawy;.*... 

Cmo  of  riding  hate,  not  eatend  in  toM^  (wmrjgmk 
•pedmeDs,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Howey •• 

OroMni  par  Jacftm 

Bert  fan  wliMt,  (26  bwheb  per  acre)  Danial  WinoB,  Is  M 
**    apriBg  wheat,  (241  bnahela  per  acre)  Geoq^ 

Nicely, !• 

Beat  Oate,  (16)  bnahela  of  40  Iba.  each  per  acre)  Has- 

ry K napp, IB 

FrudomA  VtgdaUm. 

Beat  Tariety  peaches,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Stafford, It  V 

2d  best  do.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Woods. S 

Several  other  apeoimeiis  on  exhibition  very  nioa. 

Best  variety  of  apples,  J.  J.  Hoeley, A 

"           pears,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Woods, * 

Best  sample  grapes,  A.  O.  Wild,. •  H 

8d  best  do,  Mrs.  0.  H.  Moore, 1^ 

Best  sample  beuis,  Mrs.  E.  Degeer, ^ 

2d  best  do.,  James  Mattison, Dip- 
Best  tnrnipB,  Luther  D.  Mills, ^ 

2d  best  do.,  M.  Oarriogton, Dip* 

Best  onions,  Howe  A  Farr, ^ 

2d  best  do.,  Daniel  Decker, Kp* 

Best  sample  potatoes,  Daniel  Wizson, ^ 

2d  best      do.              J.  J.  Hosley,...; Mp* 

Best  pumpkins,  six,  James  Beaten, ^ 

2d  best  do.        fonr,  Amos  Bykes, ^t* 

Best  sqnash,  George  Holmes, Dip* 

do.  three  squashes,  A.  O*  Wild, Ov* 

do.  variety  beets,  Isaac  Lenty, ^ 

2d  beat    do.         Amos  Hykes, 1^ 
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Best  peppers,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hand, ^ $0  60 

ad  beet  do.       E.  Degeer, 26 

Beet  tomatoes,  Mrs.  O.  W.  Baldwin, 26 

2d  best  do.        Mrs.  A.  W.  Hand, Dip. 

Miscellaneous. 

Fine  specimen  of  drawing,  (house  plan,)  Oharles 

Decker, Dip. 

Half  M  shingles,  (sawed,).  O.  W.  Jones, Dip. 

Ornamental  painting,  John  Fitzgerald,.  •  •  • 60 

Fine  specimen  graining,    do.                Dip. 

Jelly  cake  and  bread,  (excellent  qnality,)  John  L. 

Tead, • Dip. 

Oarved  vessel,  (fine,)  Mrs.  A.  D.  Howe, Dip. 

Book-rack,  leather  work, Dip. 

Samples  cf  Grain — (me  &tisAd. 

Best  winter  wheat,  Andrew  Macklem, $1  60 

2d  best      do.           Geo.  Smith, 1  00 

Best  spring  wh^at,  Charles  Decker, 1  60 

2d  best      do.           Norton  Hollister, 1  00 

Best  barley,  (six  rowed)  Oharles  Deckeri 1  00 

do.  beans,  John  Wilson, 1  00 

Sample  of  buckwheat,  very  fine,  James  Mattison,. .  Dip. 

Best  peas,  Bobert  A.  Shell, 1  00 

.2d best  do.,           do., 60 

Best  oats,  Henry  Enapp, 1  00 

do.  potatoes,  Robert  A.  Shell, 1  00 

2d  best  do.     Lather  D.  Mills, 60 

.  Bestsweet  corn,  A.  O.  Wild, 1  00 

do.  eight  rowed  com,  L.  D.  Mills, 1  00 

The  first  morning  of  the  Fair  was  rainy,  and  it  was  de* 
termined  to  hold  open  for  entries  as  late  as  peseible,  and 
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entries  were  made  up  to  eleyen  o'clock  of  the  second  dif, 
leaving  bnt  little  time  for  viewing  committees  to  exaiuM 
stock  and  articles  before  making  their  reports  to  the  8» 
retary,  who  was  expected  to  make  bis  report  before  tk 
general  exhibition  of  horse-flesh  and  speed,  which  was  set 
down  for  three  and  a  half  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  supposed  they  had  pn- 
pared  room  sufficient  to  exhibit  all  articles  which  woiH 
be  presented,  but  the  entries  exceeded  their  anticipatm 
and  they  lecurned,  too  late  to  remedy  the  defects,  that  tkk 
arrangements  were  altogether  on  too  smidl  a  scale,  t 
difficnlty  that  will  be  avoided  in  future. 

A  number  of  artictes  on  exhibition  and  worthy  of  ikvs- 
able  notice,  some  of  which  would  have  .been  entitled  to 
a  premium,  were  entirely  overlooked  by  the  judges. 

The  exhibition  of  female  equestrienism,  which  \/A 
place  the  second  day,  added  much  to  the  interest  of  tk 
occasion,  and  the  prolonged  cheeriug  showed  tbattk 
crowd  Tally  appreciated  the  performance.  We  hope  thit 
at  our  next  Annual  Pair,  premiums  will  be  offered  lod 
awarded  for  the  best  equestrienism  by  the  ladies* 

Perfect  order  and  decorum  prevailed  during  the  holdiag 
of  the  Fair,  and  each  apparently  tried  to  make  tiiiogi 
agreeable  to  all.  The  officers  who  had  charge  of  the 
grounds,  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  their  constant  v^ 
Hance  and  untiriug  exertions  in  keeping  everything  a 
place,  and  for  their  gentlemanly  deportment  towards  all. 

We  trust  that  another  year  we  shall  be  better  prepared 
for  the  Fair,  and  that  the  arrangements  will  be  more  fall 
and  complete.  All  that  is  now  required  to  have  a  per 
manent  and  growing  Agricultural  Society  in  our  county, 
is  a  little  more  interest  manifested  by  those  who  are  to  b« 
benefitted  by  such  an  organization.  We  have  some  good 
stock,  and  more  will  be  brought  in.  Our  soil  can  be  m^^ 
to  produce  as  great  a  variety,  and  as  large  crops  as  that 
of  any  other  county  in  tho  State.    We  have  at  hand  the 
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1  material  to  mannfactare  most  of  the  artioles  and  imple* 
t  ments  of  hasbandry,  and  the  mechanics  to  perform  the 
c  necessary  labor.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  far- 
r  nitare  and  domestic  manufaetures,  and  the  sooner  our  hid- 
r    den  resources  are  brought  to  light,  the  better  will  it  be 

for  onr  connty  and  for  all  our  citizens. 
:  An  interest  in  these  matters  has  now  been  awakened, 
f  which  we  trust  will  not  abate  one  jot  until  we  rank  where 
[  we  should  as  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  commu- 
I  nity.  We  believe  that  the  effect  of  our  first  Annual  Fair 
will  be  discernible  in  the  improvements  amongst  and 
around  us  for  years  to  come. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elected  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Fair,  for  the  enduing  year: 
President — John  Sheldon. 
Vice  President — Isaac  Lenty. 
Secretary — Charles  Waterbury. 
Treasurer — ^Norton  HoUister^ 

Directors — Oharles  Decker,  Robert  J.  Arnot,  John  Kel- 
ly, George  Smith,  Daniel  Wixson. 
On  motion  of  L.  J.  Whitcomb, 

Isaac  Lenty  was  appointed  as  special  agent  of  the  Soci- 
ety, to  attend  the  State  Fair,  at  Detroit,  and  exhibit  some 
.    qf  the  products  of  our  county. 


ANNUAL  MRBTING  OF  THB  EXBOUTIVB  BOABD. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Sanilac  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  met  at  the  office  of  John  Divine^  on  Tues- 
day, the  11th  day  of  October,  1859. 

President  Sheldoain  the  cibair. 

On  motion  of  W.  S.  Mills, 

Joseph  Kiniiey  was  appoioted  committee  to  retura  tb^ 
lumber  boSrro^red  of  B.  Pierce  for  the  use  of  .th»  Sbciety*,* 
ascertain  the  damage  done  to  the  same,  and  repert  to  the 
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Secretary,  who  was  instructed  to  draw  an  order  on  the 
Treasurer  for  the  amount* 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Secretary  procure 
suitable  blanks  for  orders,  in  a  book  form,  so  as  to  leave  a 
duplicate  of  each  and  every  order  in  the  book,  after  the 
order  is  issued,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
draw  orders  for  all  sums  already  paid  out  by  the  Society, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer  as  vouchers,  tod 
that  the  Secretary  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  same. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  then  read  and  approved. 

UPOBT  OF  THB  TBIABURBB. 

BcmiUxc  Chwity  Jgrictdtural  Society^  in  account  emft  W. 
S.  MiUa,  Treaaurer. 

BB0BIP1B. 

Fees  for  memberships,  received  in  cash, $107  00 

Beceived  of  Ohas.  Waterbury,  being  the  product' 
of  the  10  cent,  admission  tickets,  at  the  gate  of 
the  Fair  grounds,  on  the  27th  and  28th  days  of 
September, 48  09 

Beceived  of  Geo.  Oarpenter,  for  rent  of  stand  on 
Fair  grounds, 1  01 

Beceived  of  John  Fead,  for  rent  of  stand  on  Fair 
ground, 1  00 

Total  cash  receipts, $167  09 

Fees  for  memberships,  were  received  in  prop- 

erty^  as  follows : 

From  J.  L.  Woods,  blank  book  for  Seo'y,.  .$1  00 
"    H."H.Nims,         **           **       TreasV. 
and  entering  artideSi  Ac^  exhibited  at 
the  Fair, 100 

From  Oharles  Decker,  lumber  for  ten  mem* 
berships, 10  00 

From  O.  W.  Jenks,  nails,  one  membership,    1  00 
""    Hiram  Baoon,  teaming,  **  "^  100 

*"    B.Pieroe,  lumber,         **  *"  1  00 
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From  M,  W.  Stevenson,  lambi^rf member iihi|>,$L  OO 

17  00 

Total  receipts, .^  |174  CD 

Aird  and  p'd  J,  L.  Woods,  for  black  book,_|l  00  ^ 

H,  H,  Nima,  for  2        "         .,1  00 
*^  Clias.  Decker,  lambar,   ,..•-.  10  00 

'  ^         E,  Pierce,  "     - 1  00 

'  "*        ,  M.  W.  Stevensoo,  "     * . .  1  00 

«  .       R.E,  Davis,  "     . 1  00 

I  *  Geo.  W,  Jenks^  naik 1  00 

**  Hiram   Bacon,  teaming 1  00 

Cash  paid  J.  L.  Woods  &  Co.,  for  Dails, ....  1  50 

I  **  CbaB.  Decker,  od  lumber 4  00 

"  JeiTt^raonian    office  for  printing  . 

cardB  and  premium  pamphleti, 10  50 

33  00 

Oft^h  OB  hand,  and  this  day  paid  over  to  Nortoa 

HoUister,  treasurer  elect, 141  09 

$174  09 
W.  S.  MILLS,  Trtaswrer, 
Lexiugtoti,  Oct.  11,4859. 

Ot  the  offioera  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  follow 
ing  were  prefieot  and  fiignified  their  acceptance  : 

John  Sheldon,  Preiident;  Char  lea  Water  bury,  Secretary ; 
Norton  Ho) lister «  Treasurer  ;  Charles  Decker,  R.  J.  Amot, 
Qeorge  Bmith,  and  Daniel  WixsoD,  Directors.  The  Trea^ 
nrer'ti  bund  with  two  sureties  was  then  filed  with  the  Seo- 
retary,  m  required  by  the  rulea  and  regulations  of  the  So* 
ciety. 

On  motion,  it  was 

S€$dv^,  That  the  plowing  match  be  held  on  the  3d  dajr 
of  NoTember,  and  that  Charles  Decker,  John  Sheldon^  and 
B,  J*  Arnot,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  commit- 
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tee  to  select  and  stake  out  the  groond,  make  the  nwxtmt 
Tj  preliminary  arraDgements,  to  give  the  necessary  notiea) 
and  to  have  the  general  charge  and  oversight  at  the  tuM 
the  same  is  held. 

On  motion,  George  F.  Kilet^,  was  appointed  asMstnt 
Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Charles  Decker,  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  arrangemeDts 
for  obtaining  saitable  grouuds  for  the  use  of  the  Sodety 
and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  TLarsday,  November  3d,  at  9 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  meet  on  the  groand-^  select^^d  for  tlie 
plowing  match.  * 

From  the  financial  exhibit  it  will  be  seen  that  before  tke 
preminms  were  paid  there  was  a  surplns  in  the  Treasurj 
of  sufficient  amount  to  meet  all  these,  and  still  have  oo 
hand  a  small  amount.  But  most  of  the  persons  who  were 
awarded  premiums  generally  donated  the  amount  awarded 
them,  ifeeling  a  warm  interest  in  the  Society  and  not  wiib* 
ii^  to  risk  crippling  the  Society  by  drawing  all  or  nearly 
M  the  funds  from  the  Treasury.  And  the  resnlt  is  that 
our  Society  now  stands  upon  a  firm  footing,  with  themeam 
on  hand  to  commence  operations  another  season.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  seeing  and  feeling 
the  need  of  a  greater  interest  in  the  cause  of  Agricultvaf 
at  their  annual  session,  the  second  week  in  October,  ra* 
solved  to  assess  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  on  all  tbe 
taxable  property  in  tiie  county,  for  tiie  aid  of  the  Society. 

«  OHABLES  WATBRBUBY,  ' 

Bearekury. 
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ADDBESS 

Delivered  before  the  Sanilac  County  Agricultural  Society  at 
its  First  Annual  Fair,  September  28, 1859,  by  Hon.  W.  8. 
Mills. 

Ladies  and  Obhtlbhbk  : 

Ouly  three  days  have  elapsed  since  we  learned  that  the 
gifted  orator,  advertised  for  this  occasion,  could  not  respond 
to  the  invitation  extended  to  him  some  weeks  since  to  ad- 
dress us  to-day.  Previous  to  obtaining  this  inform>itioa 
I  had  entered  into  engagements  that  have  nece^t^HrUy  oc* 
cupied  most  of  my  time  during  these  three  davv.  The 
haste  in  which,  the  remarks  I  shall  submit  to  your  consifH- 
eratioQ  have  been  prepared,  therefore)  mu3t  be  my  ap<4' 
ogy  for  their  imperfect  character^  Wnb  more  time. lor 
their  consideration,  I  should  have  ho^oti  to  offer  s^^mcthing. 
better  worthy  yuur  attention. 

^y  suggestions  are  offered  a^  hU*^  thoughts  ot  »  looker- 
0P|  rather  than  an  actual  worker  in  the  field  of  agriculture*. 
You  may,  perhaps,  have  glanced  over  a  board,  where  two  . 
expert  checker  or  chess  players  were  engaged,  and  though 
each  of  them  were  better  players  than  yourself,  you  could 
now  and  then  detect  their  wrong  moves,  and  perceive 
where  strength  and  ultimate  success  might  have  been  se- . 
cured  for  a  game  that  was  lost  i.«  hands  far'  more  compe- . 
t^at  than  yours.    It  is  in  the  character  of  an  observer  that .  , 
I  address  you  to-day  and  not  as  a  practical  farmer*    With 
less  ability  to  carry  on  a  farm  than  most  of  you,  yet,  liko 
the  looker-on  upon  a  checker  board,  I  undertake  to  suggest . 
improvements  that  may  be  made  upon  the  farm,  though 
that  &rm  be  in  the  hands  of  men  far  wiser  than  mytself  in 
the  science  of  Agriculture.    I  hop9  you  will  receive  myi 
propositions  in  the  spirit  they  are  offered,  adopt  or  act  up*;, 
on,  them  as  far,  and  no  ^ther,  than  your  better  judgment, 
shall  indicate  their  reasonabl^nega  and  truth.  t 

,  We  are  cjl  alike  intereitted  in  the  sucoessfpf  AgriouUfUren* 
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and  ita  kindred  indastrial  pursntts.  It  is  these  that  pro> 
dace  our  material  wealth  ;  it  ia  these  that  clothe,  feed,  ud 
honee  oarselves  and  families,  and  bring  the  comforts  that 
sarronnd  oar  homes.  The  progress  of  mind  even  is  de 
pendent  apon  the  physical  aids  thns  prod  need,  as  mnch  as 
the  saccess  of  labor  depends  npon  the  intelligence  with 
which  it  is  applied*  Every  improvement  in  agricoltore 
or  the  mechanic  arts  is  a  common  blessing.  Tmly  it  has 
been  said,  that  he  who  canses  two  spears  of  grass  to  grow 
where  before  there  was  only  one,  is  to  that  extent  a  bene- 
factor of  mankind. 

My  highest  hopes  of  mankind  are  centered  in  thetrh 
nmphant  advancement  of  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  is 
their  progress  that  I  look  for  the  means  to  overcome  the 
greatest  evils  that  drag  the  world  downward.  Science  asd 
skill  in  applying  the  forces  of  nature  to  the  wants  of  man, 
mnst  in  time  relieve  the  overtasked  and  gratify  the  nniver 
sal  desires  with  all  that  can  be  made  available  for  man'i 
convenience,  refinement,  camfort  and  advancement. 

Agricnltnral  Societies  like  the  one  yon  have  organised 
and  are  now  inangnrating  into  practical  life,  can  be  made 
the  means  of  great  improvement  in  every  branch  of  ag" 
ricnltnre«    They  have  been  of  vast  utility  in  Eorope  and 
are  rapidly  becoming  important  institntions  of  this  coon- 
try.    They  spread  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  C1l^' 
tivation  ;  diffuse  the  best  varieties  of  grain  and  frnits,  and 
the  best  kinds  of  stock.    They  call  attention  to  the  gene- 
ral rnle  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  like  prodnoes  like, 
and  thns  canse  the  farmer  to  save  the  best  of  everything 
for  seed,  and  in  onr  short  seasons  the  earliest  matured. 
The  knowledge  of  one  is  made  the  common  property  of 
all,  and  each  farmer  is  made  to  stand  npon  the  vantage 
ground  gained  by  his  neighbor,  and  by  his  predeoeeaor. 
They  create  a  generous  rivalry,  inciting  an  ambition  no- 
bler than  ever  fired  the  breast  of  the  leader  of  armies. 
Oontributing  to  and  carrying  on  these  agricultural  aooietiis 
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is  no  mean  occupation.  Oae  of  the  handsomest  achieye- 
ments  of  Franklin,  who  accomplished  so  much  to  adorn 
the  American  name,  was  the  writing  of  the  word  *^  plaster'^ 
upon  a  meadow,  with  a  powder  of  that  article.  la  a  few 
weeks  tbe  name  could  be  read  in  the  luxuriant  grass,  as 
far  as  tbe  field  was  visible  ;  and  the  Pennsylvania  farmers 
were  convinced  of  its  importance.  The  mind  that  conceiv- 
ed and  the  hand  that  drafted  the  American  declaration  of 
rights,  rendering  immortal  the  name  of  Jefferson,  invent^ 
and  constructed  a  plow  upon  correct  mathematical  princi- 
ples which  he  sent  to  an  agricultural  fair  in  France,  and 
received  the  second  premium  upon,  while  he  was  Preei-^ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  enjoying  the  highest^  measure 
of  political  fame. 

These  Agricultural  Associations  are  instruments  that 
cause  the  introduction  of  the  best  horses.  The  stock  once 
procured  it  costs  a  farmer  but  a  few  dollars  more  to  rear  a 
horse  worth  9160,  than  is  now  expended  by  so  many  in 
raising  horses  worth  only  975  to  9100.  The  profit  grow- 
ing a  poor  horse  is  nothing.  He  has  eat  his  head  off  by 
the  time  he  is  ready  for  market ;  while  a  good  one  brings 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  above  cost.  Why  contin- 
ue to  raise  the  comparatively  worthless  animals  ? 

A  small  outlay  will  prove  the  best  breeds  of  cattle;  and 
there  is  more  profit  in  one  good  cow  or  one  good  ox,  than 
two  or  three  poor  ones.  This  is  an  every-day  saying 
among  you,  yet  so  much  disregarded  in  practice  as  to  need 
repeating.  A  farmer  might  grow  rich  fattening  hogs  of 
tbe  Berkshire,  Bedford,  or  Irish  Orazier  varieties,  when 
poverty  would  drive  him  from  his  farm,  raising  the  ''racer 
hog  "  and  ^  land  pike,^  that  so  much  infest  our  county* 
To  procure  one  of  the  best  breeds  of  every  kind  pf  domes* 
tic  animal  should  be  one  of  the  first  considerations  of  every 
farmer. 

The  inventive  genius  of  the  American  mechanic  is  each 
day  producing  some  improved  implement  for  th^  purposes 
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of  agrioQltture.  Fairs  are  the  meana  of  brioging  tbese 
articles  together,  into  competitioii  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  old  methods.  They  give  the  farmer  a  good  op- 
porttiDity  to  select  the  best  of  each  for  his  individaal  pa^ 
poses,  without  compelling  him  to  buy  an  experiment  wi& 
all.  He  learns  by -practical  demonstrations  how  muck 
manual  toil  may  be  saved,  and  how  mnch  more  effectually 
his  labor  can  be  applied  with  improved  threshing  machines, 
reapers,  mowers,  rakes,  plows,  cnltivators,  and  other  im- 
plements. Each  improvement  in  any  of  these  is  brought 
to  his  notice,  and  he  is  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  great  snm  of  human  enjoyment  and  haman  woe  are 
made  np  ef  the  trifles  of  every  day  life.  A  lifetime  fil^ 
nishes  but  few  occasions  for  great  deeds,  and  those  maj 
be  of  only  momentary  existence;  while  the  great  sum  of 
life  is  constituted  of  its  every  day  and  every  hour  circumr 
stances  and  transactions.  It  is  from  these  the  balance  of 
human  joy  or  human  woe  is  to  be  extracted. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  of  every  farmer  should 
be  a  beautiful  house — an  attractive  home.  I  do  not  mean 
an  expensive  structure — far  from  it — rather  the  reverae; 
but  a  neat,  tasteful  residence,  the  plan  of  which  not  only 
embraces  health,  comfort  and  convenience,  but  just  regard 
to  the  laws  of  beauty.  Not  such  unsightly  piles  as  fre- 
quently meet  the  eye.  It  costs  nothing  to  pay  some  at- 
tention to  the  laws  of  architecture  in  the  construction  of 
a  farmers'  dwelling,  and  adds  much  to  the  appearance. 
Why  disregard  the  law  that  nature's  mode  of  expressing 
strength  and  the  more  exciting  qualities,  is  by  angularity, 
while  her  general  mode  of  expressing  delicacy  and  the 
soothing  qualities,  is  by  curvature.  Equal  spaced  repeti- 
tion is  confessedly  beautiful,  yet  how  oft^n  disregarded, 
even  in  the  location  of  the  windows  of  a  house.  The  ap- 
plication of  some  of  the  simplest  principles  of  architect- 
ure, would  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  nearly  all  our 
farm  houiies. 
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Bat  it  is  not  bo  mnch  in  the  building  itself,  as  in  the 
'  grounds,  and  absence  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  about 

it,  that  the  western  farmer  faijs.  It  is  painful  to  pass 
t  *  through  the  country  and  look  upon  so  many  hard,  bare 
E  walls,  grating  harshly  upon  the  eye,  in  a  place  where  but 

r  yesterday  stood  so  many,  so  beautiful  and  yaried  Tarieties 

\  of  the  noblest  trees  of  the  primed  forest.     All — all  cut 

I  down  with  a  ruthless  hand,  and  none   planted  in  their 

I  place.    Because  the  forest  is  necessarily  removed  to  make 

i  a  field  tor  cultivation  ;    every  tree  is  cut  where  comfort 

L  and  an  eye  to  beauty  would  dictate  they  should  be  spared. 

1  Let  shade  trees  grow  about  your  premises — it  the  noble 

I  specimens  of  the  torest  have  already  met  the  oommon  fate^ 

I  plant  others  in  their  stead.    The  maple,  pine,  oak,  elm, 

t  basswood,  ash,  locust,  and  other  beautiful  trees,  are  with 

[  us  easy  to  obtain.    In  proper  situation  and  numbers,  they 

I  are  both  ornamental  and  profitable.    They  have,  too,  a 

social  and  moral  influence,  far  beyond  the  mere  gratifica- 
[  tion  of  the  eye,  or  the  consideration  of  dollars  and  cents. 

It  has  been  well  said,  by  a  writer:  ''In  their  freshness  and 
I  simplicity  they  impress  the  young  mind  with  sentiments 

of  purity  and  loveliness,  as  enduring  as  life.  From  the 
I  (nradle  of  infancy,  consciousness  first  dawns  upon  the  beau- 

ty of  nature  beneath  their  gratefal  shade ;  the  more  bois* 
terous  sports  of  childhood  seek  their  keenest  enjoyments 
amid  their  expanding  foliage,  and  they  become  the  favorite 
trysting  place  when  the  feelings  assume  a  graver  hue,  and 
the  sentiments  of  approaching  manhood  usurp  the  place 
of  unthinkio^  frolic.  Their  memory  in  after  life  greets 
the  lonely  wanderer  amid  his  trials  and  vicissitudes,  inci- 
ting him  to  breast  adversity,  till  again  welcomed  to  their 
smiling  presence."  Their  thousand  associations  repress 
the  unhallowed  inflaence^of  vice  ;  and  wjien  the  last  sua 
of  decrepid  age  is  sinking  to  rest,  these  venerable  moni- 
tors solace  the  expiring  soiil  with  the  assurance  that  a  re* 
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tarniDg  spring  shall  renew  its  existenqe  beyond  the  wtntar 
of  the  tomb. 

Yon  bnild  roads,  plank  roads,  railroads,  and  make  other 
improvements  to  raise  the  yalne  of  your  lands.  This  ii 
well.  But  another  method,  qnite  as  certain,  would  be  to 
adorn  and  beautify  the  farm  house  and  grounds  about  it 
How  much  more  valuable  in  the  eye  of  a  purchaser,  is  a 
home  thus  attractive  in  its  appearance  than  an  unsightly 
habitation. 

Consult  taste  in  the  structure  of  your  house,  plant  flow> 
ers,  shrubs  and  trees,  adorn  and  beautify  your  homes,  and 
they  will  be  so  attractive  your  children  will  never  seek 
the  follies,  vices  and  enervating  influences  of  a  town  or 
oity  life,  now  so  often  destructive  of  the  brilliant  hopei 
entertained  by  parents  of  their  favorite  children.  Bring 
them  up  to  the  noble  calling  of  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
where  a  field  is  open  for  the  largest  unfolding  of  man's 
physical  and  moral  nature.  Where  the  noblest  ambition 
has  ample  scope  and  ^  verge  enough,''  winning  by  taste 
and  skill  the  teeming  wealth  from  the  prolific  bosom  of 
nature. 

It  is  important  that  the  farmer  be  well  educated,  and 
that  he  display  taste  in  the  outward  appearance  of  hit 
home,  but  it  is  none  the  less  so  that  his  wife  have  a  liberal 
education,  and  display  taste  and  skill  in  the  management 
of  its  interior  affairs.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  women  who  have  charge  of  house- 
hold affairs,  are  unacquainted  with  the  simplest  rules  of 
good  cooking — scientific  cooking.  I  say  scientific,  for, 
properly  understood,  the  preparation  of  food  for  man  if 
one  of  the  most  important  sciences.  The  health  and 
vigor  of  a  people  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  chA^ 
aoter  of  the  food  they  subsist  upon.  Their  physical  and 
mental  developments  depend '  upon  their  health.  Henoe, 
the  importance  of  wholesome  food.  But  how  is  a  woman 
io  set  only  whcdesome  and  properly  prepared  food  before 
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her  household,  if  she  onderatand  not  thcT  chemical  condi- 
tion and  changes  of  the  articles  nsedi  and  the  physiology 
of  the  hnman  system.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  and  I  may 
offend  by  repeating  here,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  stnb* 
bom  fact,  that  one-half  of  all  the  bread — the  great  staff 
^i  life— now  manufactured,  is  not  only  unpalatable,  but 
unfit  for  human  digestion ;  that  one-half  the  butter  is  ran- 
oid,  offensive  and  unwholesome.  Yet  I  am  told  the  manu- 
facture of  good  bread  is  a  simple  process,  when  once  un- 
derstood ;  and  that  the  great  secret  of  making  good  butter 
oonsists  in  abstracting  ail  the  particles  of  milk,  which,  if 
left  in  it  undergo  a  chemical  change  that  destroys  the 
whole,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  consumption.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  proper  preparation  of  a  few  articles  of 
food  is  understood,  fot  although  only  a  few  kinds  should 
be  taken  into  the  stomach  at  the  same  time,  the  proper 
supply  of  the  human  system  requires  a  great  variety  of 
nutriment,  covering  almost  the  entire  range  of  the  veget* 
able  and  animal  kingdoms,  to  keep  all  parts  of  its  mechan- 
ism in  order.  Let  the  preparation  of  food  be  taught  your 
daughters  as  a  science,  and  carefully  impressed  with  an 
abundance  "of  practical  illustrations,  and  you  will  add 
largely  to  the  health,  comfort  and  pleasure  of  life. 

In  neatness,  taste  and  beauty,  the  interior  of  American 
homes  usually  far  outstrip  the  outward  appearance,  and 
entitle  the  matrons  to  the  highest  praise ;  still  there  is 
room  for  improvement. 

It  is  not  alone  from  these  considerations  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers  should  cover 
a  wide  field  of  knowledge.  We  are  by  nature  social  be- 
lies. We  must  have  somebody  to  talk  with,  project  and 
hope  with,  sympathize  and  commune  with.  If  the  wife 
and  daughters,  by  deficiency  of  knowledge,  are  incapable 
of  these,  the  farmer  will  seek  to  supply  the  want,  at  a 
public  resort— a  bar-room,  perhaps — and  become  an  idler, 
and  a  spendthrift,  if  not  vicious  and  profligate.    That  sa- 
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ored  enolodnre — the  family  circle— must  oofitain  intelfi* 
genre,  6r  all  else  will  fail  to  render  it  attractiTe  to  a  culti- 
vated mind.  It  is  tlie  femalee,  too,  who  most  impress  their 
character  upon  the  growing  generation.  The  fonntaa 
mtist  be  ample  or  the  streatn  becomes  small  and  turbid. 

Having  secnred  an  attractive  home,  the  fantter  Bboold 
next  tnm  bis  attention  to  barns  and  sheds,  to  make  nJe 
his  crops  and  protect  bis  stock.  Bvery  animal,  to  be  made 
the  most  profitable,  mnst  be  well  fed  and  well  housed  fron 
the  storms  of  winter.  Ton  pinst  not  only  have  g^ood  vari- 
eties, but  they  must  be  well  cared  for. 

In  all  the  arrangements  of  the  farm  let  a  systemstk 
plan  be  acted  upon — one  well  considered,  before  adopted. 
In  the  simple  matter  of  having  a  barn-yard  drained  into 
the  centre,  thousands  of  dollars  may  be  saved.  Have  your 
ilelds  properly  divided.  Let  one  crop  follow  another,  and 
app)y  fertilizers  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve  and  incroaoe 
the  richnees  of  the  soil.  Devote  most  land  to  those  graiai 
and  vegetables  to  which  the  climate  and  your  soil  is  best 
adapted;  yet  neglect  not  the  others.  Cultivate  some  of 
each.  In  the  most  favored  lands  there  will  be  an  occa- 
sional failure  of  some  particular  grain.  If  the  whole  tarm 
is  occupied  with  wheat,  for  instance,  and  it  chanoe  to  fail, 
it  brings  embarrassment  and  difficulty.  If  a  vcuiety  of 
grains  and  vegetables  are  sown  and  planted,*  a  portion  of 
them  are  sure  to  succeed. 

Above  all  things  cultivate  every  field  that  you  plant  or 
sow,  well  Half  cultivated  land  is  miserable  fanning  and 
short  sighted  policy.  Plow  deep  and  often.  On  shallow 
plowed  land  roots  of  the  plant  are  unable  to  penetfmts 
deeply;  they  spread  upon  the^ surface.  The  run-wat« 
runs  off  quiekiy  and  the  surface  becomes  dry  and  parched 
when  there  iH  a  dry  seuson  and  the  plant  is  stnnted  and 
withered.  If  there  are  long  and  heavy  rains  the  water  faSs 
to  penetTHte  heK)W  the  plowed  soil,  and  stands  upon,  cov- 
ers up,  and  injures  the  roots  of  the  plant.    The  same  field 
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with  deep  and  thorough  plowing  womld  prodaoe  wellin  a 
wet  reason  because  the  water  would  paas  below  the  plant 
roots  aDd  stand  immediately  upon  the  anmoved  soil ;  and 
it  would  also  jield  well  in  a  dry  season  because  the  little 
rain  thai  falls  instead  of  passing  off  in  currents  would 
dampen  the  ground  as  deep  as  it  had  been  moved — the  sun 
would  not  evaporate  it  as  rapidly  as  when  it  stood  close  to 
the  surface,  and  was  thus  more  acoessible  to  its  rays ;  the 
roots  of  the  plant  would  penetrate  deeper  and  discover 
each  reservoir  of  moisture.  Loosened  earth  also  gathers 
dampness  from  the  atmosphere,  when  there  are  no  raina, 
while  the  closely  packed  unplowed  ground  fails  to  obtaii^ 
any.  This  is  accomplished  thus  :  there  is  more  or  less  va- 
por in  the  air.  All  the  little  spaces  in  loosened  earth  be- 
come filled  with  heated  air  during  the  day.  As  the  bub 
passes  down,  the  earth  grows  chill,  and  the  vapor  in  the 
little  spaces  in  the  loosened  soil  condenses  into  water,  sup* 
plying  food  to  the  plant  roots.  Deep  and  thorough  plow- 
ing is,  therefore,  best  in  all  seasons  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. Intelligence  becomes  useless  without  irs  applica* 
tion  by  the  diligent  hand  of  the  husbandm&m.  Nature 
yields  her  rich  treasures  only  where  the  persuasive  hand 
of  rural  industry  is^faithfully  applied. 

We  are  fortunate  in  the  political  institutions  of  the  Slate 
^ under  which  we  live  ;  and  in  this  nation  of  well  paid  labor 
—of  free  institutions,  and  cheap  lands,  every  young  man 
of  industry^  economy  and  energy,  caUi  if  he  will,  have  a 
farm  of  his  own.  It  is  a  privilege  not  fully  appreciated. 
There  is  nothing  like  having  your  own  land  to  subdue  and 
improve,  your  own  home  to  beautify,  your  own  ingleside 
by  which  to  rest  the  wearied  limbs,  I  would  enjoin  it 
upon  all — let  your  first  care  be  to  secure  a  farm  of  your 
own — not  a  large  one  to  overran  and  exhaust  by  partial 
cultivatipn,  but  one  of  aufficient  dimensiona  to  occupy  yew 
own  labor. 
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Maeh  bM  been  said  in  buBineee  drdee  depraoaftovj  of 
Ihe  coUectioii  laws  of  MiohigaD,  which  aeonre  ecmie  pn^ 
erij  to  all— despite  of  creditors ;  and  parttcnlarlj  th«t 
one  which  gnarantees  inviolate  a  homestead  to  every  fiia 
ilj.  It  is  said  they  drive  capital  from  the  State  that  would 
otherwise  come  among  ns  to  make  improrements,  and  the 
progress  of  the  State  is  thus  retairded.  I  do  not  eympsr 
thise  with  these  complaints.  If  capital  is  only  to  be  al- 
lured amoDg  ns  by  a  prospect  of  taking  the  last  d(dlar 
from  poverty,  or  the  home  from  the  husbandman,  it  wers 
better,  far  better  that  it  never  come.  More  aggregate  c^ 
ital  *will  be  produced  by  leaving  men  to  labor  upon  their 
own  soil,  than  could  be  thus  borrowed  from  abroad,  and 
produced  by  the  system  of  tenantry  that  wonid  follow. 
While  in  the  one  case  it  would  be  distributed  among  the 
many,  and  in  the  othei^  aggregated  in  the  few,  and  thoss 
few  foreign  hands.  If  these  were  the  sacrifices  required 
to  make  public  improvements,  better  leave  them  nntouoh- 
ed.  I  am  no  enemy  of  plank  roads  and  railroads  ;  expend 
liberally  of  your  accumulating  products  toconstmct  then, 
and  it  shall  be  letumed  an  hundred  fold  in  the  increased 
value  of  your  produce  and  lands,  caused  by  the  improved 
facilities  of  transportation.  But  no  sacrifice  of  homes  and 
the  introduction  of  tenantry  is  required  to  make  these  im- 
provements. 

To  understand  the  evils  of  tenantry,  and  hired  labor,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the  agricultnral  Isr 
borer  of  the  wealthy,  proud  and  prosperous  nation  of 
Great  Britain.  The  title  of  the  soil  is  in  a  few  individnalsi 
who  each  own  thousands,  or  tens  of  thousands  of 
They  rent  in  large  tracts,  generally  of  one  thousand 
or  more,  to  farmers.  The  farmer  that  rents  land,  is  ne- 
cessarily a  man  of  $80,000  to  $40,000  capital,  to  begin 
wHh.  He  hires  laborers  by  the  year  to  perform  the  woik. 
The  agriculturists  are  therefore  divided  into  three  distinot 
classes —thn  owner,  the  tenant,  and  the  labortiH-tlie  latter 
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of  oonne  oonstitating  the  great  mass.  *  Wont  hundred 
years  of  this  state  <  of  things  has  rednoed  the  wages  of 
their  labor  three-fonrths,  until  it  is  now  barely  snffioient 
to  sustain  life.  The  real  farmer  is  placed  in  a  position 
where  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  rise  above  a  condition 
which  furnishes  nothing  but  the  coarsest  covering  for  his 
body,  and  a  bare  subsistence  from  day  to  day,  without  edu« 
eation,  refinement  or  advancement.  This,  too,  when  the 
nation  is  said  to  enjoy  prosperity — when  wealth  is  accu- 
mulatiDg — when  invention,  improvement  and  progress  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  age.  But  what  advantage  are 
all  these  if  the  condition  of  the  body  of  the  people  is  not 
improved  ? 

American  farmers  should  be  careful  how  they  follow 
any  course  tending,  however  remotely,  to  a  similar  state 
of  things.  It  should  be  impressed,  that  every  man  is  un- 
der a  sacred  obligation  to  himself,  to  his  family,  and  to  his 
country,  to  secure  a  home,  and  preserve  it  unencumbered. 

**  Tb<ra  apot  of  •irth,  irh«i«  from  mj  Iwioai 

Th«  fir  at  veak  tom»  of  n»turo  rooo, 
W bwo  fint  I  eropp'd  tlM  •tamle^t  UoMom 

or  ploMOTO ;  yot  onmlzttd  with  «om  : 
Wboro,  •Hh  ny  m«  b  >tb  powers  deltgbliit 

I  trlppM  boncath  »  mothor*!  hand— > 
Jn  thee,  tho  qaemolilMa  fl%BO  wm  lightod, 

That  fparktoi  lot  mj  naUre  land." 

Yes,  preserve  inviolate,  the  Home — it  is  the  nursery  of 
Patriotism,  the  preserver  of  gentleness  and  purity,  the 
birth  and  fruition  of  Hope,  the  resort  of  peace,  plenty, 
joy  and  Love. 

Agriculture  is  the  highest  and  noblest  employment  of 
man.  It  not  only  brings  the  comforts  and  joys  of  life,  in 
raiment  to  protect  from  exposure,  and  food  to  overcome 
hunger,  but  it  actually  builds  up  and  sustains  the  entire 
animal  economy.  But  for  tli^e  proper  preparation  by 
means  of  vegetable  organization,  of  the  elementary  atoms 
that  unite  in  the  growth,  preservation,  and  unceasing  re* 
oonBtruction  of  the  animal  form,  neither  animal  nor  human 
life  could  be  sustained  for  a  single  day. 

Three-fourths  oi  the  American  people  are  engaged  in 
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l^riciiltiira.  '.^^bej.bold  the  firgt  place  of  importoDoe « 
the  natipu ;  aqd  imdt)Diably  the  Farmers  of  the  Unitad 
3tate0,  taken  as  a  body,  oooupy  a  better  poeitioD  in  poiii 
of  intelligODce  and  iuflaence,  than  those  of  any  other  Bir 
tion*  Still  they  have  mnch  to  learn — vast  improyementi 
to  make — an  nolimited  field  of  progress  open  before  tiM& 
In  our  intercourse  with  men  of  the  varioua  avocationeof 
life,  we  often  find  the  mecbaDic  and  manufacturer  peifectlj 
at  home  ip  all  the  knowledge  pertainiog  to  bis  particular 
^  occupation,  and  comparatively  uninformed  upon  all  oUmt 
subjects ;  tbe  merchant  well  uoderstandiog  bia  parttcoltr 
labor,  but  ignoraut  of  everj thing  bejond  tbe  yard-sticL 
quality,  and  per  cent.;  the  lawyer  familiar  witb  the  prii' 
ciples  of  law  that  govern  property,  but  knowing  little  of 
the  priociples  of  its  production;  the  physician  ready  witk 
every  known  power  of  tbe  healiog  art,  while  be  bas  paved 
over,  unheeded,  the  most  important  knowledge  beyond  kie 
profession  ;  the  preacher  perfectly  famiU^  witb  his  col- 
lege or  closet  creed,  and  perhaps  proioundly  ignorant  oi 
the  real  condition  and  wants  of  the  people.  Each  kai 
studied  the  particular  subject  to  which  he  expects  to  de- 
vote his  attention.  Each  has  been  following  the  Apostolie 
injuDction:  '*  Give  thyself  wholly  to  these  thiDge.^'  Bit 
among  a  large  proportion  of  the  agriculturists^  strangelj 
enough,  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  true ;  he  UDderstaodi 
every  other  science  better  than  the  science  of  agriculture; 
be  knows  more  of  almost  everything  else  than  of  tbe  occf- 
pation  he  follows.  We  often  find  the  cuhivators  of  the 
soil  in  this  country  with  a  wide  fund  of  general  infonsar 
tion,  and  more  logical  reasoners  than  any  other  claei* 
Upon  all  political  questions,  while  other  classes  are  often 
dazzled  with  temporary  results,  the  farmer  looks  beyond 
and  sees  more  clearly  the  ultimate  effects;  hence,  it  is  tbe 
rural  population  ^  that  generally  originate  and  secure  tbe 
adoption  of  the  permanent  policy  of  the  govemmefit 
But  while  the  farmer  sees  so  cl^ly.the  ultimate  effect  of 


political  measnree,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  him  to  retdftin 
fotallj  ignorant  of  the  nitimate  conseqaencee  of  the  meth- 
od he  has  adopted  for  oaltivating  his  farm.  He  may  he 
yearly  impoverishiDg  and  bringing  to  certain  rnio,  the  soil 
which  a  little  knowledge  npon  the  subject  wonld  enable 
him  to  fertilize  and  enrich— -instead  of  destroy.  He  opens 
wide  the  treasury  of  knowledge  on  every  side  of  him,  bnt 
continues  oblirioas  to  the  great  laws  of  Nature  that  goY- 
ern  the  production  of  the  crops  he  labors  to  produce.  I 
would  not  have  him  learn  less  of  other  things,  but  more  of 
his  own  dccupatioD.  The  farmer,  by  the  nature  of  his  em^ 
ployment,  requires  the  most  extensive  and  varied  fund  of 
knowledge,  and  the  most  thorough,  accurate,  and  perfect 
scientific  education  of  all  the  professioDS  or  employments 
of  life.  There  is  no  profession,  art,  or  occupation,  that 
has  need  of  so  much  scientific  knowledge  as  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil.  I  know  this  is  contrary  to  a  wide  spread  opin* 
ion;  it  is,  however,  unqaallfiedly  true.  It  may  be  true 
that  anybody,  however  ignorant,  can,  with  rich  soil,  obtain 
a  subsistence ;  but  continued  sucoessfal  farming  requires 
intelligence. 

A  man,  for  instance,  unacquainted  with  soils  and  their 
chemical  relations,  having  plowed/a  hard,  clayey  field  in 
the  fall,  for  a  following  summer's  crop,  and  found  it  greatly 
benefitted  thereby,  would  proceed  next  season  to  plow  in 
the  same  manner,  a  light,  sandy  field,  not  only  to  the  loss 
of  his  labpr,  but  to  the  positive  serious  injury  of  the  com- 
ing crop.  A  little  chemical  information  upon  the  subject, 
would  teach  hin^that  a  light  soil  must  only  be  moved  just 
before  the  seed  is  deposited. .  If  moved  before  it  loses  a 
portion  of  its  nutritious  qualities.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  the  duty  of  the  farmer  consists  in  the  mere  deposit* 
iDg  of  the  soed  and  the  gathering  of  what  may  chance  to 
grow.  He  should  kuow  with  positive  certainty,  before- 
hand, what  will  grow  in  any  given  soil  aud  climate.  Chem- 
istry gives  him  the  composition  of  any  givt^n  plant.  Those 
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ooostitpeBte  imuit  h%  preMnt  in  the  soil  a&d  atmospherd^ 
in  the  proportiong  neoeesarji  or  it  ib  ofleless  to  depoeii  bit 
oa^.  Ohamistrj  tells  him  if  any  of  the  constitoent  Ele- 
ments are  absent,  which  ones,  and  how  to  snpply  thdou 
This  knowledge  is  as  certain  and  as  practical  as  that  coa> 
Tejed  bj  the  farmer  to  his  son  when  he  tells  him  that 
ooni  fed  to  hogs  makes  good  pork. 

He  who  raises  crops,  and  jpn^  by  absorbing  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  he  cnltivates,  falls  from  the  dignity  oi  a 
froduoer^  and  becomes  a  destrualive.  Ghemistry  will  teach 
him  the  natnre  of  the  soil,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  cob- 
ponnd  of  each  grain.  Knowing  these,  he  infers  the  rolar 
tion  of  growth,  and  the  specific  kind  of  article  neceesarr 
to  apply  to  retain  r  nd  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
Ignorant  of  these,  he  expends  the  same  toil,  and  yet  ene^ 
Yates  and  destroys  the  beantifnl  earth  placed  in  hie  keep- 
ing. He  brins^  a  cnrse  npon  posterity,  down  to  the  fourth 
generation,  by  the  destmction  of  the  sources  of  their  food 
and  clothing. 

Meteorology  has  most  important  bearings  npon  the  far- 
mer's labors.  A  soil  may  contain  all  the  atoms  required 
to  form  a  luxuriaii^  vegetation ;  yet  if  the  temperature  of 
the  earth  or  atmosphere  be  too  low,  the  plant  makes  alow 
progress.  The  soil  and  the  temperature  may  be  perfecti 
and  water  absent,  and  the  prop  fail. 

Atmospheric  air,  rain,  dew,  snow  and  frost,  each  exert 
a  controliug  influence  over  the  production  of  all  cultiTs- 
ted  plants.  The  imponderable  agents  of  light,  beat,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  each  have  important  bearing^  upon 
the  relations  of  vegetable  life  ana  health ;  yet  but  imper** 
fectly  understood,  but  opening  a  wide  field  for  thoughti 
experiment  and  investigation.  The  lightnings  have  been 
taught  to  bear  the  messages  of  mi)n — they  may  yet  be 
impressed  into  the  service  of  the  farmer,  for  the  rapid  pro- 
duction of  vegetation. 

A  knowledge  of  mechanics  is  as  essential  to  the  lamer 


for  the  ooDStrnotion  and  working  of  bis  implementa,  as  to 
tbe  man  engnged  exolnsivelj  as  a  meobanio.  Tbe  applioa** 
tion  of  the  principleB  of  bydroetatioa  and  bydranlicSi  aire 
neceasary  to  tbe  good  management  of  a  farm:  Stock  rata- 
■  ing  requires  a  perfect  knowledge  of  animal  physiology. 
Vegetable  physiology  is  still  more  importlmt  to  the  prao- 
tical  agricnltnrist.  To  work  nnderstandingly,  be  must 
{know  the  functions  'of  tbe  root,  as  imbibing  tbe  food  A 
the  plant,  of  tbe  stem  with  its  organs  of  circnlation  ;  of 
the  leaf,  retaining  and  assimilating  what  is  necessary  to 
the  stractnre  of  the  whole ;  and  of  tbe  fruit,  discharging 
into  the  atmosphere  tbe  superfluous  matter. 

Physical  geography,  geology  and  mineralogy,  with  the 
philosophy  of  subsoil  plowing,  are  essential  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  character  of  every  soil.  Every  physical 
element  of  a  plant  must  have  had  its  existence  in  the  soil 
or  the  atmosphere.  It  is  upon  a  perfect  understanding  of 
this  fact,  with  all  itii  relations,  that  certain  and  continued 
success  in  farming  is  secured. 

A  glance  at  the  field  of  scienoe  here  indicated,  togeth^ 
with  tbe  principles  of  morals  and  government  necessary 
f4>r  every  giod  citizen  to  understand,  makes  itapparent| 
we  repeat,  tbnt  tbe  true  farmer  requires  an  education 
more  eztennive,  accurate,,  and  scientific,  than  any  other 
profet90iciu  or  occupation  of  life.  We  have  an  Agricultural 
Oolit'gt)  established  in  this  State  ;  from  it  some  have  sup- 
posed all  this  knowledge  is  to  radiate.  The  Agricultural 
College  in  well;  but  it  is  a  mere  drop  in  an  ocean,  of  what 
19  required.  The  great  body  of  the  common  schools  of 
Michigan  should  have  prominent  in  their  organization,  an 
agricultural  feature.  A  school  without  such  a  branch 
'  should  be  tbe  exception,  not  the  rule.  Tbe  science  of  ag- 
riculture  should  be  taught  in  the  schools  as  uniformly  as 
that  of  mathematics. 

The  blessings  of  the  unequaled  political  institutions  of 
this  favored  land  which  we  enjoy — the  admirable  climatOi 


md  the  virgin  soil,  bnrstiDg  with  ita  teeming  wealth,  in 
not  of  themselves  enough.  The  gifts  of  our  forefathfln 
and  ot  nature  are  thrown  away  npon  os^  if  we  lack  the  en- 
ergy, skill  and  ambition  to  apply  them.  AdvaDcementre 
qnires  action — constant,  laborious  action  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  Oontentment  has  ever  been  landed  as  a  virtae. 
We  have  heard  its  praise  said  and  snog  from  earlieet  re- 
membrance, impressed  by  books  and  roral  lessoo^  oft 
repeated.  I  may  be  outlawed  by  universal  sentiment,  bst 
I  nevertheless  declare  that  ''contentment''  is  not  a  virtue, 
but  a  sentiment  to  be  pitied  and  despised!  Contentmeotl 
what  does  it  imply?  Contented  that  man  should  rt^maifi 
in  his  present  condition — to  do  as  his  fathers  did  before 
him-*no  advancement,  no  progress,  no  improvemoDt 
Why,  sirs,  you  see  an  occasional  sample  of  the  effocte  of 
this  sentiment  carried  out,  in  now  and  then  a  man  who 
lives  in  a  hut,  hunts  a  littie,  makes  a  few  thousand  ehifi- 
gleS|  enongh  to  bny  sour  pork  and  poor  whisky,  and  is  to- 
day in  the  same  situation  he  was  ten  years  since — ^indolent 
and  unthinking.  Oontented,  and  oblivious  to  the  advance- 
ment in  science,  art,  agricuUnre,  politics,  religion,  andgeo- 
oral  civilization  that  surrounds  him.  These  samples  dem- 
onstrate, also,  that  the  richest  gifts  of  government  and 
Natnre  are  inadequate  in  themselves  to  make  an  advaBciog, 
progressive  people.  It  requires  volnntary  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  people  themselves.  I  repeat,  then,  that  "con- 
tentment" with  your  present  condition  knd  position,  is  a 
sentiment  unworthy  of  commendation.  I  conjure  yon,  be 
contented  with  nothing,  as  it  is  ;  m&ke  conetHnt  e£ffrt^et 
improvement,  but  be  cautious  that  you  destroy  no  good 
till  you  have  found  a  better.  I  know  of  no  aes'guable 
limits  to  the  advancement  ot  science  and  art,  and  ilifir 
application  to  human  indudlry.  I  know  uo  limit  to  ibe 
amount  of  production  per  acre.  I  know  no  limit  to  ibe 
improvement  in  fruit.  I  know  no  linait  to  the  npM'i^^ 
tion  of  Nature's  products  to  tbe  comforts  ani  des»ire:iof 
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maD.  I  koow  no  limit  to  the  direction  of  the  forcee  of  Na- 
tare  to  the  pnrpOBes  of  humanity.  I  know  no  lioiit  to 
human  adyancement  in  intellect  and  moral  exoellencel  Oo 
OD|  then— foBter  the  impatient  throb,  the  longing  of  a 
heart  that  pants  and  reaches  after  distant  good : 

**  Press  OD  I  for  It  U  Oo4  like  to  unlooM 
Tb«  Rpiril,  aiKl  forget  jonrMilf  iA  :hjufht  \ 
Beniinf  a  pinioo  fur  thd  d«€|.«r  fij, 
And,  111  tlM  v«rj  tetiMM  «>f  j«ur  fl  'Sh, 
Kattof  with  tbe  pai«  Miencei  of  HeATcn.*' 


ST,  OLAIR  COUNTY. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  St.  Clair  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  held  in  the  city  of  St.  Ciair,  May  4th, 
1$59,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  said  Society  at  their  last 
meeting,  the  following  officers  were  oresent: 

W.  Truesdail,  President ;  W.  M.  St.  Clair,  Treasurer ; 
eiid  S.  B.  Brown,  Jno.  E.  Eitton,  S.  S.  Hart,  James  D. 
Brown,  Executive  Committe.  » 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  tbe  President, 

On  motion  of  John  E.  Kitton,  supported  by  W.  M.  St. 
Olair,  Albert  A.  Oarleton  was  appointed  assistant  Secre- 
tary  of  this  Society. 

The  committee  appointed  to  raise  the  premium  list  and 
report  at  this  meeting,  reported. progress  and  asked  leave 
to  sit  again — granted. 

On  idotion  of  James  D.  Brown,  supported  by  L.  Peach, 
the  first  premium  on  calves  was  reduced  one-half. 

After  suggestion  of  members  on  tbe  revision  of  premi- 
ums &c.,  Society  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  the  5(a  day 
of  May,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

May  6, 1859. 
Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present,  W.  Truesdail,  Preaidett ;  W.  T.  Mitchell,  Vice 
President;  W.  M.  St.   Clair,  Treasurer;  L.  Beach,  S.  B. 
70 
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BrowDi  John  B.  Kitton,  and  Silis  EL  Hart,  BxeontiiFv  Oob- 

mittee. 

MeetiBg  called  to  order  bj  the  President. 

The  committee  appointed  Feb.  9,  1859,  reported  in  &- 
vor  of  printibg  the  Oonstitntion  and  By-Laws  with  the 
/  premium  list  for  1859,  which  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  President  was  anthof- 
imd  and  required  to  select  a  design  and  procure  the  print- 
ing of  five  hundred  copies  of  Diplomas  for  the  nsa  of  the 
Society. 

On  motion  of  Mn  Mitchell^  the  Ohair  appointed  a  oooh 
mittee  of  four  on  printing,  to  wit :  Mr.  Mitchell,  W.  M. 
St.  Clair,  Jno.  E.  Eitton,  iSdgar  White ;  and  said  commit- 
tee were  authorized  and  instructed  to  procure  the  printing 
of  seven  hundred  copies  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
aind  Bules  and  Begulations  and  premium  list  for  1859. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Secretary  was  directed 
to  notify  all  members^of  the  Executive  Board,  at  least  ten 
days  before  any  meeting  thereof. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eitton,  it  was  resolved  that  this  meet- 
ing adjourn  to  meet  again  on  Tnesday,  the  Tth  day  of  June 
Aext,  at  the  office  of  asssistant  Secretary,  at  the  city  of  St. 
Olair,  a^t  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

June  7,  185*. 

Society  met  pursuant  t6  adjournment. 

Present,  W.  TruesdaiJ,  President;  W.  T.  Mitchell,  Vice 
President;  W.  M.  St.  Clair,  Treasurer ;  S.  S.  Hart,  Jno.  B. 
Eitton,  and  Daniel  Leach,  Executive  Committee. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  read,  corrected  and  approTed^ 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  proceeded  to  ap- 
point Viewing  Committees,  and  the  following  persons  were 
appointed,  for  which  see  the  premium  list  for  1859. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Fair  for  this  year 
be  held  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  succeeding 


the  weak  of  fbe  Stote  Fair.  Tke  TraMorer'B  report  reed^. 
acoepted,  ordered  placed  on  file,  and  printed  with  the  pre* 
minm  list,  ^    - 

Motkm  made  and  eeoonded,  that  the  next  oennty  Fair 
be  held  at  the  I'.ity  of  St  Olair,  the  citizens  of  that  place 
preparing  the  gronnds  and  bnildinga  free  of  expense,  to 
iSie  Society. 

Mr.  Mitchell  moved  to  amend  as  follows :  That  the  Fair 
be  held  at  the  place  that  will  fix  up  the  gronnds  and  bnild* 
ings  free  of  expense  to  the  Society,  and  contribute  the 
most  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  to  be  reported 
by  the  15th  of  Jnly,  to  the  Secretary.  Amendment  lost, 
1  aye>  ft  nays  as  follows : 

Ayes— W.  T.  Mitchell,  1. 

Nays— W.  Trnesdail,  W.  M.  St.  Clair,  S.  S.  Hart,  Jno. 
B.  Kitten,  David  Leach,  E.  White,  6. 

The  original  motion  was  then  pnt,  and  carried,  6.  ayes,  2 
nays,  as  follows : 

Ayes— W.  Trnesdail,  S.  S.  Hart,  W.  M.  St  Olair,  Jno. 
E.  Kitton,  Daniel  Leach,  5. 

Nays— W.  T.  MitcheU,  E.  White,  2. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Beaclved,  That  notice  be  given  that  at  the  tiaie  of  hold- 
ing  the  annnal  election,  the  place  of  holding  the  Fairs  of 
this  oonnty  permanently,  »will  be  proposed  for  discussion 
and  determination. 

On  motion,  the  Society  then  adjonmed  sine  die. 

B.  WHITE, 
Seecetary.. 


Staiement  qf  the  Affaire  ef  the  Treaewtr  <f  the  Bt.  Olair 
Agrundturcd  Society. 

Amonnt  of  money  received  from  all  sources  for 
1866 $608  OO 
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Am't  of  money  paid  for  l^remiomBf  prin^ 

iDg.Ac, $445  41 

Balance  carried  to  1857, 62  59 

$508  00 

Am't  received  from  all  sourcea,  with  balance  from 

1857, $508  84 

Am't  paid  for  prem's  and  other  expenBOB,  $458  00 

Balance  carried  to  1858,  ..••,. 55  84 

$508  84 

Am't  received  from  all  tonroes,  with  balance  from 

1858, $98^04 

Am't  paid  for  premiums  and  other  ezpenBec, ....     771  04, 

Balance  remaining  on  hand  in  Co.  order?, $213  60 

There  is  an  appropriation  of  two  hundred  dollars  made 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  in  1858,  that  can  be  used  by 
the  Society  in  1859. 

W.  M.  ST.  CLAIB, 
Treasurer. 


Meeting  of  the  MceciUive  CommiUu  of  C&f  AgricuUund  Bo- 

cidy. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
met  at  the  office  of  the  President,  in  St.  Clair,  on  TaesdaTy 
Nov.  28, 1859,  by  call  of  the  President. 

Present,  W.  Tmesdail,  President ;  W.  T,  Mitchell,  Vice 
President ;  W.  M.  St.  Clair,  Treasurer  ;  E.  White,  Secre- 
tary ;  S.  S.  Hart,  S.  B.  Brown,  and  Daniel  Leach,  Execa- 
live  Committee. 

Tbo  premium  list  aa  printed,  was  revieed,  and  the  fot 
lowing  errors,  made  by  the  printers,  corrected  and  struck 
off,  not  having  been  awarded  : 

DIVISION  A.— CLASS  I. 

J.  D.  Brown,  2d  premium,  on  2  year  old  bull, $2  00 


,          PIVI8I0H  p.— ox4Asa  la. 
W.  Tfiiesdail^  2d  hm%  #ed  oekiy^ $0  5^ 

DIVISION  H, — CLASS  I. 

Mrs.  6.  W.  Wilson,  2d  best  ornM  wax-work, 50 

**    ^  T.  E.  Barron,  best  paper  flowers, 1  00 

do.             2d  best,    do.           50 

do.  '           best  wax,                 1  09 

do.             2d  do.                      60 

Mrs.  G.' W.  Wilson,  best  ambrotype, 1  00 

do.             2d  best    do 5(y 

do,             best  daguerreotypes, 1  OO 

do.             2d  best    do.               50 

do.     .        best  table  cover, 1  00 

do.             2d  best    do 50 

Mrs.  HB.  .  Steele,  2d  best  fancy  chair-covers, 50 

"      G.  Cox,  2d  best  hair  work, 60 

DIVISION  F. — CLASS  I. — Fruit. 

H.  A.  Oaswell,  2d  best  coUaction  of  apples,.  ..«..*  $1  00 
do.  2d  best  specimen  fall  apples, ^    1  00 

These  were  struck  off  beoanse  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee were  notified  th»t  the  fruit  was  not  raised  by  the  ex- 
hibitor, as  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Society. 

Also,  the  fifty  cents  awarded  to  C.  Decker,  of  Sanilac 
eounty,  for  seoond  premium  on  field  peas,  was  changed  te 
a  Diploma. 

Bills  of  Potter  and  Scarritt  for  printing  pamphlets-^ 
amount  $25  ;  also,  bill  pf  J.  J.  Scarritt,  17  60  ;  and  H.  S. 
Potter,  $21  50 ;  E*  D.  Eitton,  $4  97,  were  presented  and 
allowed. 

Bill  of  W.  Truesdail,  amount  $141  92,  for  printing,  hay,^ 
flags,  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  Society,  defraj*^ 
ed  by  bim,  was  presented  and  allowed. 

Bill  of  H.  Whiting,  $12  72,  for  nails,  <bc.,  for  construc- 
ting fence  and  buildii^s  for  Fair  grounds,  presented  and 
withdrawn. 
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Mored  hj  the  Pretidenti  seoonded  by  8.  B.  Browiif  that 
ihe  membert  of  the  BzeoatiTe  Oommitte  presenti  vnite  is 
makiDg  »  joint  note  for  $200,  beering  interest  at  tea  per 
<)ent.,  on  one  year's  time,  and  that  said  note  be  kmoed  to 
ihe  Society  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  indebtediiesa  of 
ihe  Society  for  the  past  year,  the  receipts  not  having  hewt 
safficient,  and  that  the  Society  pledge  to  those  pereoDS 
signing  said  note  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  appro- 
priated by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  this  county  for  the 
year  1859,  as  part  security  for  the  re-payment  of  said  note, 
and  for  the  balance  the  first  receipts  of  the  Society,  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  Executive  Oommittee.  Carried,  and 
the  note  was  made  and  signed  by  those  present. 

Moved,  that  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  negotiate 
said  note  at  the  best  rate  he  can  obtain,  and  the  prooeeds 
be  applied  towards  payment  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Bociety. 

Moved,  that  the  sum  of  $25  be  paid  to  W.  Tmeedail, 
Awards  defraying  expenses  of  the  band.    Oarried. 

Moved,  that  the  President  of  the  Society  present  to  & 
White  an  appropriate  testimonial  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for 
his  services  as  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  past  three 
years. 

Moved,  that  the  Treasurer  be  requested  to  make  a  etato- 
meat  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society,  to  be 
presented  to  the  committee  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 
Oarried* 

Bill  of  F.  H.  Morse,  $8  50,  allowed. 

Moved,  that  the  papers  in  this  county  be  requested  te 
publish  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting.     Oarried. 

There  being  no  farther  business,  the  meeting  then  ad- 
Jctumed. 

B.  WHITB, 

S§0f6UStWm 
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ST.  cbint  oorarr  AOUoiTLTaBiL  rmu 

The  fourth  Annual  Fair  of  the*St  Olair  Agricnltaftl 
Sooietj  was  held  at  St  Olair  on  the  13tb,  18th  and  14th 
inst.  The  citizens  of  SU  Olair  had  fitted  ap  the  ground 
in  good  Bhape,^  having  fenced  it  with  a  tight  board  fence, 
erected  eui table  bnildings  npon  it  for  offices,  cattle  stalls, 
a  floral  hall,  yegetable  stands,  Ac,  Ac,  and  prepared  an 
excellent  track  npon  which  to  exercise  horses.  All  the 
arrangements  of  the  gronnds  were  excellent^  and  highly 
creditable  to  the  euterpriae  and  good  taste  of  the  eitizent 
of  St  Clair. 

The  entries  were  all  made  on  the  first  da^r  of  the  fair, 
and  were  large,  amounting  in  all  to  952,  embracing  a  good 
variety  of  snch  articles  as  are  nsnally  exhibited  at  agri- 
cnltnral  fairs. 

The  exhibitioD,  as  a  whole,  was  one  highly  creditable  to 
the  connty,  and  we  shonld  like  to  make  more  fall  notes  of 
it  than  our  space  will  permit ;  but  as  we  shall  probably 
pnblish  the  premium  lt3t  next  week,  onr  readers  will  not 
care  to  have  a  synopsis  of  it  this  week.  We  can  only 
speak  of  the  general  features  of  the  Fair. 

In  the  line  of  stock  there  was  a  good  exhibition.  Among 
the  cattle  we  observed  a  fine  herd  of  Devons,  belonging 
to  Oapt  S,  B.  BroWn,  of  St  Olair ;  also  some  fine  graded 
stock.  Mr.  Brown  is  taking  great  pains  with  his  stodc, 
and  has  already  attained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  stock- 
grower,  not  only  in  this  connty  bnt  in  the  State.  His 
Devon  bull  is  a  superior  animal,  and  his  stock,  much  of 
which  was  on  the  ground,  is  excellent 

Mr»  Lucius  Beach,  of  Port  Huron,  also  exhibited  his 
full-blooded  Devon,  the  pedigree  of  which  we  published 
last  week,  together  with  several  cows  and  heifers,  part 
Devon.  Mr.  Beach  and  Mr.  Brown  seem  to  lead  the  coun^ 
on  Devons.  We  saw  on  the  ground  a  calf  five  months 
dd,  that  girthed  five  feet  He  was  a  cross  of  the  Durham 
and  Devon^  having  the  liae  of  the  Durham  and  the  color 
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of  the  DeYOQ.  He  was  tjbie  finest  calf  of  his  age  we  e^«r 
remember  to  tiave  seen.  VVe  did  Dot  ascertain  the  same 
6f  his  owcer. 

Iq  Durbams,  J.  D.  BrowD,  Esq.,  of  Cottrellville,  made  a 
fine  Bbow.  His  two-jear  old  bull  is  a  monster  in  size.  Mr. 
B.  also  had  several  other  animals  of  thia  breed  on  the 
ground,  and  his  herd  attracted  much  attention.  Of  the 
other  cattle  on  the  ground  there  were  many  fine  graded 
animals  and  some  good  native  stock,  but  we  did  not  aace^ 
tain  the  names  of  the  several  ownerji 

In  ^heep  there  was  a  fair  exhibition,  embracing  South* 
down,  LesterSi  Merinos,  and  other  stock,  but  not  so  full  a 
display  as  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see.  Oar  iarmeit 
have  but  just  begun  to  turn  their  attention  to  sheep;  but 
we  apprehend  a  few  years  will  work  a  revelation  in  thii 
respect,  and  that  the  county  will  eventually  rank  high  at 
a  wool-growing  county. 

In  horses,  the  exhibition  was  not  as  good,  we  are  inforBoe 
ed,  as  at  some  previous  fairs.  There  were,  however,  some 
very  good  horses  on  the  ground,  among  which  we  noticed 
a  beautiful  span  of  matched  Black  Hawk  horses  helongiif 
to  Eagene  Smith,  Esq.,  of  St.  Clair ;  a  span  of  bay  colti, 
a  span  of  black  colts,  the  owners'  names  unknown  to  m; 
a  span  of  horses  for  all  work,  belonging  to  John  Bear^ 
E^q.,  and  several  good  single  carriage  horses  and  stallioBi. 
We  also  saw  several  fine  teams  on  the  ground,  that  were 
not  entered  for  premiums.  There  were  many  inferior 
horses  and  colts,  that  have  no  right  on  a  respectable  fans, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  folly  of  entering  them  for  a  premium 
at  an  agricultural  fair.  On  the  whole,  we  think  a  little 
more  attention  to  imp^'oving  the  stock  of  horses  in  this 
county,  is  most  desirable,  and  would  prove  remunerative. 

In  vegetal 'les  the  Fair  whs  a  perfect  success.  It  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  present,  who  examined  the 
vegetable  display  at  the  ^tate  Fair,  that  it  came  far  short 
of  equtilling  the  display  at  St.  Glair. '  We  heard  one  gea- 
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tlein%n  say  that  the  show  of  vegetables  at  the  National 
Fair  at  Chicago  was  sot  equal  to  this. 

The  display  of  fruits,  flowers,  needle- work,  bntter,  cheese, 
Ac.  &Q>,  in  the  floral  hall,  was,  on  the  whole,  very  good* 
We  wish  we  could  buy  as  good  batter  for  table  use  as  we 
Baw  at  the  Fair.  It  is  only  an  aggravation  to  know  that 
raoh  excellent  bntter  can  be  maunfactured  in  the  countyi 
when  we  have  to  use  on  the  table  such  abominable  stuff 
as  is  generally  brought  into  this  market  and  sold  for  but* 
ter. 

The  great  day  of  the  Fair  was  Thursday.  On  this  day, 
the  Mayor  of  Sarnia,  and  Mayor  and  Common  Conncil  of 
Port  Huron,  together  with  the  Fire  Department  of  Port 
HuroD,  visited  the  grounds  on  tho  invitation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society.  They  were  met  at  the  boat  by  Lieuk 
O.  B.  Wilson,  Chief  Marshal  of  the  day,  his  Assistants,  a 
Band  of  Music,  and  the  St.  Clair  Firemen,  by  whom  they 
were  cordially  received  and  escorted  through  the  princi- 
.  pal  streets  to  the  President's  staud  on  the  Fair  grounds. 
The  President,  Hod.  Wesley  Truesdail,  welcomed  them  in 
an  appropriate  speech,  which  was  responded  to  by  Mayor 
I  JohnsoD,  of  Saruia,  Mayor  Avery  of  this  city,  and  the 
I         Chief  of  the  Fire  Department. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  firemen  of  the  two 
cities  took  their  Engines  to  the  river,  and  made  a  friendly 
test  of  their  respective  capacities. 

Before  they  had  fairly  begun  to  work  their  engines,  it 
began  to  rain,  and  the  wind  rising,  it  was  found  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  satisfactory  test.  The  boys,  however,  made 
three  trials,  the  first  being  adjudged  to  be  about  a  draw 
game;  the  second  resulting  in  favor  of  "Protection,''  of 
St.  OUir,  and  the  third  in  favor  of  "  Torrent,"  of  this  city. 
We  believe,  however,  each  company  claimed  that  the  test 
was  not  under  such  circumstances  as  to  bring  out  fully  the 
power  of  their  respective  Engines,'  and  we  presume  they 
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wfll  *'  Iry  again.''  The  St  Olair  ^igine  Ib  a  mw  mdil 
mirably  fiDiehed  Button  maohinei  and  is  manned  bj  itt 
who,  with'soitable  practice,  cannot  fafl  to  work  her  bnah 
well.  We  see  no  reason  why  she  should  not  stand  Tor 
renf  a  "good  pnll,''  and  presnme  she  willbefooDdio 
mean  competitor  when  a  perfect  test  is  made. 

The  Fire  Department  of  this  city  are  nnder  obligttkv 
both  to  Gapt,  Ward,  of  the  Suhy^  and  Captain  Da8tio,o( 
the  Dartf  for  conveying  them  back  and  forth  at  half fim, 
and  for  freighting  the  engine  gratis. 

At  two  o'clock  en  Friday,  the  annual  address  was  dalif- 
ered  in  the  Court  House,  by  Hon.  Robert  McClellaod. 
The  Court  room  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  tks 
audience  listened  to  the  address  of  the  Hon.  genUeitfi 
with  evident  satisfaction.  We  made  quite  full  notes  of 
the  address,  but  the  crowded  state  of  our  colnmns  pff- 
dudes  giving  it  as  fully  as  we  should  be  glad  to. 
^  The  Gov.  commenced  by  claiming  the  indulgence  of  ib 
audience  while  he  addressed  them  on  a  subject  foreigito 
his  profession  and  usual  occupation.  He  was  not  a  faroMCi 
and  did  not  claim  to  be  as  competent  as  he  could  deiiretf 
address  them  on  the  subj^t  of  Agriculture.  Bat  the  in- 
vitation, coming  from  a  people  to  whom  he  was  Qnte 
many  obligations,  he  could  not  resist  it.  He  hoped  topw- 
sent  some  practical  thoughts  that  should  not  be  altogetbr 
unprofitable. 

{  There  is  an  intimate  connection,  between  the  plow,  tie 
loom,  and  the  anvil;  the  first  was  the  main  spring  of  lU 
the  others.  If  we  reflect  upon  the  agricultural  producti 
of  this  country,  as  shown  by  the  Patent  Office  report 
(statistics  from  which  he  quoted,)  we  shall  bee  the  iooport^ 
ance  of  this  branch  ot  ioduatry.  Yet,  according  to  drii 
furnished  from  the  same  reports,  the  ratio  of  increase  tt 
this  department  of  industry  was  far  below  the  increawtt 
other  departments.  He  argued  from  this  the  necessity  ^it 
an  increased  interest  in  Agriculture,  and  said  that  e^ 


one  who  oonlribiited  to  iU  tdTanoeiMBt  mm  6«titM  to 
gr#at  credit.  Sooh  mMtiDgt  m  tkeae  m«»t  be  prodactivt 
of  K<>^*  ^®  resvlting  benefits  are  too  obvious  to  neepl 
comment  from  me.  In  older  States  Agrionltnrel  Olnbs 
Imto  been  formedi  end  have  resulted  in  great  good*  He 
suggested  that  suob  dubs  might  be  formed  in  this  State  to 
sidyantsge. 

One  obstacle  to  successful  feurmiDg  in  this  country  wi^b, 
tbat  farmers  were  too  often  dissatisfied  with  their  occupa- 
tion, especially  in  the  West.  This  impression  was  enter* 
tained  of  ua  abroad,  and  the  migratory  habits  of  our  peo- 
ple contributed  to  it*  That  man  is  best  calculated  to  do 
wejly  who  is  contented.  To  him  this  country  presents 
« rare  inducements.  Wher^  has  fortune  been  more  lavish 
•ad  profuse,  than  here?  With  every  encouragement  to 
devote  themselves  unremittingly  to  Agriculture,  our  far- 
liners  plunge  headlong  into  speculation  and  extravagance* 
But  few  years  since  our  youog  men  and  strong,  carried 
away  by  the  spirit  of  speculation,  flocked  to  Odlifomia  in 
great  numbeirs,  with  what  wisdom  will  be  seen  by  the  re- 
Bult. 

He  also  alluded  to  the  recent  rush  to  Pike's  Peak,  and 
I  deprecated  the  draft  made  upon  agriculture  by  these  peri- 
odical excitements  in  speculation.  He  said  when  we  take 
into  account  soil,  climate,  and  our  iDstitutioos,  there  is  no* 
|>lace  on  earth  where  industry  and  enterprise  are  as  well 
rewarded.  In  this  country  no  position  is  more  honorable 
than  that  of  the  farmer. 

The  speaker  next  allude  :  to  agricultural  schools,* and 
said  that  he  doubted  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Agricul- 
:  tnral  School  recently  established  in  this  State.  He  was 
aware  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion; but  he  had  held  the  opinions  he  now  expressed  for 
many  years,  and  had  expressed  them  in  an  agricoltural  ad* 
dress  at  Jonesville,  before  the  Agricultural  Oollege  was 
established,  and  before  the  adoption  of  the  present  Oon- 
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0titiitioii  of  the  Stete.  He  Mottbted  the  pit^riety  if 
ecbools  in  wbioh  maoQal  labor  and  atody  were  oomWaid. 
He  tfaongbt  the  study  of  agricnltare  aboald  be  introdoni 
into  our  normal  aebools.  The  ioBtroctiona  imparted  in  tkii 
way  would  be  aoeessfble  to  all.  Principles  ^ronkl  bs  a^* 
quired  in  the  dchool  that  would  be  applied  ia  the  ieU. 
The  TariouB  soils  in  each  particolar  locality  -would  be  m- 
a^jzod,  and  tbe  whole  State  wonld  become  an  experinMS- 
tal  farm.  The  study  of  agriculture  should  be  in  all  oar 
schools.  It  elevates,  refines  and  ennobles,  and  would  be 
useful  to  all  classes. 

Many  were  opposed  to  book  farming.  So  wa9  he|t» 
mere  book  farming.  He  would  haye  tbe  agricoltariil 
neither  a  mere  routinist  nor  a  fancy  farmer.  He  wcndl 
not  have  a  servile  imitator,  but  he  wculd  combine  tb 
strong  common  sense  and  practical  knowledge  of  tbe  at- 
educated  mind  with  that  of  the  educated.  The  fooU 
failures  of  scientific  men  had  brought  book  farming  into 
disrepute.  They  had  failed  for  want  of  practical  know!; 
edge.  But  even  their  failures  were  efforts  worthy  of  ei» 
mendaiion,  for  by  their  experiments  they  made  many  vri* 
nable  discoveries  in  sgricultural  science. 

Another  drawback  on  the  progress  of  agricnltonl 
science  is,  that  experiments  are  treated  as  complete  before 
the  experiment  is  completed. 

New  theories  should  not  be  hastily  adopted  or  reje^oi. 
If  disposed  to  experiment,  use  small  spaco,  and  repeat  it* 
til  the  experiment  is  thoroughly  made.  The  syatematio 
and  methodical  man  is  the  most  successful. 

In  all  improvements  consult  good  taste.  In  your  honsei^ 
barns,  gardens,  fences,  roads — in  everything  be  careftl 
not  to  offt^nd  the  eye. 

He  said  great  credit  was  due  to  our  State  for  its  attea- 
tion  to  fruit ;  but  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  beavti- 
fjing  yard?,  streets,  Ac. 

Tery  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  grasses.    He  oom- 
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OMiided  this  snbjeot  ta  tlie  attention  of  BgrionItnriit8« 
Very  few  good  horses  are  kept  by  fariaera.  It  costs  no 
more  to  raise  or  keep  a  blood  horse  than  aoy  other,  and 
tfaey  were  mnch  finer  and  more  valnable.  Too  little  stock 
woa  kept  in  this  State.  Farmers  attempted  to  oaltiyate 
too  mnch  land.  The  average  yield  of  farms  in  this  conn* 
try  was  not  more  than  half  that  of  Bogland.  In  Eerope 
they  have  small  farms,  and  emigrants  to  ibis  country  profit 
by  the  cnstoms  they  have  left  behind,  if  they  do  not  drink 
too  deply  into  the  crpirit  of  speculation  by  which  tfaey  are 
sarronDded*  Small  farms  are  more  convenient  and  more 
easily  cultivated* 

Want  of  management  in  the  preservation  and  applica- 
tion of  manures  was  assigned  as  another  fault  of  agricul- 
tnrists  generally.  Bach  soil  requires  characteristic  ma- 
nures, and  these  applied  in  suitable  quantities,  and  at  suit- 
able intervals.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Eoglish 
agriculturists  was  that  they  hnsbi^nded  the  manures.  They 
were  at  great  expense  to  bring  guano,  bones  and  other 
tbiogs  from  foreign  countries,  to  be  used  as  manure. 

He  also  commended  the  study  of  Terrinary  anatomyi 
and  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals  to  the  farmer,  as  not 
only  profitable,  but  a  dictate  of  humanity. 

The  speaker  next  alludisd  to  the  ambition  of  farmers  for 
political  position.  He  said  an  equal  distribution  of  polit- 
ical offices  was  impossible,  and  that  it  was  better  for  the 
farmer  to  succeed  in  agriculture.  He  could  gain  nothing 
by  mingling  in  political  strife.  He  did  not  object  to  poli- 
tics in  their  highest  sense,  nor  to  farmers  being  interested 
in  them.  The  employments  of  the  farmer  brought  him  in 
btimate  connection  with  the  Ood  of  nature,  and  he  was 
not  80  liable  to  corruption  as  other  men.  He  would  not 
throw  him  under  the  polluting  influences  of  party  politics. 
It  was  our  duty  to  cherish  a  people  who  are  conservative. 
Let  the  farmer  be  educated,  confer  upon  him  trusts ;  but 
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nevef  le^  litm  beoooie  a  pditimoi-HieTer  let  hin  adopt  tht) 

motto — **  all  i»  fair  in  politics." 

The  ObverDor  made  a  few  remarks  to  the  wooieD.  He 
■aid  a  FreDch  writer  had  attributed  the  great  anooeaB  of 
Americans  to  ihe  superiority  of  their  women.  ▲  lemnm^ 
Bishop  had  once  said— ^'Oive  me  the  edacation  of  the  oUU- 
rem  of  a  nation,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  her  lawB  f*  bvt 
he  wonid  rather  educate  the  mothen  of  a  nation,  for  in  tlMir 
hands  were  its  destinies*  He  wss  an  advocate  of  thB  higj^ 
est  edncation  of  wumen,  bnt  opposed  to  that  oontemptiUe 
pride  which  leads  some  to  neglect  all  the  practical  dvtiea 
which  prepare  them  for  good  housewives. 

The  speaker  dosed  by  nrging  npon  his  andience  tlie  im- 
portance of  a  thorongh  and  practical  education. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  on  motion  of  Hon.  X  & 
OoDger,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  for  fiie 
able  and  instructive  address  with  which  Gk>v.  HcOlelland 
had  fust  favored  the  Society. 

*  After  the  address  the  Society  repaired  to  the  groundi^ 
where  the  premiums  were  announced  by  the  Secretary, 
after  which  the  election  of  officers  occurred.  The  people 
soon  began  to  disperse,  and  we  think,  returned  to  their  sot- 
eral  homes,  on  the  whole,  well  satisfied  with  the  Foortli  An- 
nual Fair  of  the  St.  Glair  Agricultural  Society. . 


ST.  JOSEPH  OOTTNTT. 

To  the  Secrdary  of  the  State  JgricuUural  Society: 

Sib — ^The  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to 
you  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  St.  Joseph  County 
Agricultural  Society,  for  the  year  1859. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Sooiety  was  held 
at  the  court  house  at  Oentreville,  in  accordance  to  previ- 
ous notice,  on  the  17th  day  of  March,  1859,  which  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  the  following  persons,  who  oompoee  the 
Executive  Oommittee : 
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PreMent — Jeremiah  H.  Giy^dDex. 

Vice  President — Richard  Dougherty. 

Secretary— yr.  G.  Woodworth. 

Corresponding  Secretary — David  Oaks,  Jr. 

Treasurer— Retry  0.  Campbell. 

Uocecutive  Committee — Andrew  Perrin,  Joseph  BneseH, 
8.  F.  Hardiog,  L.  0.  Laird,  Daniel  Wf  If. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Besolvedf  That  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
bo  held  at  the  oourt  house  in  Oentreville,  on  the  frst 
M^n^ay  in  February,  I860,  and  notice  thereof  be  given 
by  the  Secretary  through  the  ooanty  papers. 

'  The  undersigned  would  further  report  that  this  Society 
WMofgaAised  in  November,  1859.t  In  1855,  a  permanent 
IwnlioQ  for  a  Vair  ground  was  ma(da  by  the  purchase  of 
17  6S100  acres  of  laBd»  at  4160  per  i|Ofe«  ad||oinjing  tho 
idllage  of  Oentreville,  upon  which  has  be^u  erected  suitar 
Ue  bmldingsi  and  other  fixtures,  the  whole  encli^ed  with^^ 
a  tight  board  fence  eix  feet  in  height^  and  the  whol/e' 
vtlued  at  t3,000. 

A  trotting  eourse  on  the  gramda  wee  oonlpleted  in  Atk 
gust  last,  by  th«  cttieeDs  of  the  village  and  « lew  spii^tsA 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  free  from  chani^  to  the  Soeid^» 

Th«  Society  nuo^Mre  at  the  present  time  169  membevs. 
Any  person  paying  fifty  cents  into  the  fereasucy,  receives  a 
fieket  of  membership. 

Receipts  in  the  treasury  ior  the  pteeent  year  are  as  foir 
lows: 

From  members  and  tickets  at  the  gate, $615  10 

Appropriation  from  Board  of  Supervisors, 137  86 

Bents  and  other  sources, 83  00 

Oash  on  hand,  balance  in  treasury  1868, 23  83 

Total  amount  of  receipts, $815  28 
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Paidoffall  old  ontstandiog  debts,  am'tg to  $100  Tl 
*^    part  of  inBtalment  (of  $390,)  for  new 
board  fence, 160  00 

Paid  premimna, 281  80 

'*  for  lamber,  po%t9,  nails,  ropes,  oar- 
pehter  work,  hay,  feed,  necesaai^  atten- 
dants for  three  day's  fair,  printing  bills, 
digging  new  well,  pnmp  and  other 
contingent  expenses, 207  19 
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Balance  in  treasury, |65  61 

The  improvements  for  the  present  year  consist  of  oos 
fatrodred  and  five  rods  tight  board  fence,  tSOO ;  trotlni 
conrse,  by  the  citizens,  $200 ;  new  well,  pnmp,  speaker^ 
stand,  and  forty  rods  of  cattle  guards.  It  is  the  intentioi 
of  the  Society,  another  year,  to  ornament  their  grouodf 
by  forest  and  oUier  trees  and  shmbs. 

The  Society's  grounds,  located  as  they  are,  central  ii 
the  county,  adjoining  the  flourishing  village  of  Centreville, 
and  within  sixty  rods  of  the  court  house,  makes  it  easy  d 
access  to  liie  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Knee  the  organization  of  the  Sodety,  its  influence  ti 
marked  in  every  department  of  agriculture ;  the  prodoe^ 
tion  of  the  farm  has  more  than  doubled,  new  varieties  of 
seeds  and  vegetables  have  been  introduced.  The  Eoglisli 
Blood  and  the  Vermont  Morgan  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  Indian  pony.  The  Shorthorn  and  Devon  have  tskea 
the  place  of  the  native.  The  Spanish  Merino,  the  FreBcIv 
and  Spanish,  and  LoDg-wool,  are  almost  every  farmor^i 
pet.  The  farm  implements  from  the  manufie^^tory  of  Elli- 
ott tL  Riley,  at  White  Pigeon,  are  equal  to  the  prodncttoD 
of  any  eastern  State,  and  ouly  excelled  by  those  maoQ* 
factured  at  the  shop  of  the  HoDorable  Tom  Mitchell,  of 
Oonstantine.      His  ''Bucke>e^'  mowers  and  harvettei^ 
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threftbiDg  maebines,  hone  nke^  and  caltiTators,  oMUpwd 
no  iDConsiderable  space  on  our  fair  ground^  reoeiviog  thd 
<33oee  inspectioD  of  1500  praotioal  farmere*  The  wafou 
and  carriages  from  the  establishment  of  N.  Harvey  A  Go.| 
were  superior  in  workmanship  and  finish.  The  exhi- 
bition of  fmits  excelled  that  of  anj  former  year.  The 
symp  produced  from  the  Ohineee  Sngar  Oane,  woold 
oompare  well  with  Stuart's  best. 

We  have  no  established  library.  The  books  and  seeda 
receiyed  from  the  Patent  Office  haTe  been  distributed 
smong  the  members  of  the  Society. 

No  books,  papers,  or  reports  hare  been  received  frooi 
the  State  Society  during  the  last  two  years.  Whether  we 
aare  ever  to  receive  any  light  from  that  heretofore  snppoeed 
luminous  body,  reniains  to  be  seen. 

In  a  woid,  our  late  exhibition,  in  ofl  of  its  department^ 
equaled  any  former  one,  and  in  fnany,  far  excelled,  espe^> 
iaUy  in  stock,  farming  implements,  domestic  manufaotttree 
and  iancy  work. 

All  of  which  is  respeetfuUy  submitted. 

J.  H.  GABDNBB, 
PreaidmL 

Oentrevillei  December  9, 1859. 

The  following  account  of  the  Fair  is  from  the  Gonstan- 
tine  Mercury : 

Mb.  Editob  :— I  visited  the  grounds  of  the  St.  Joseph 
County  Agricultural  Society,  on  each  of  the  three  days 
upon  which  the  late  annual  Fair  of  that  Society  was  held, 
and  could  not  feel  otherwise  than  well  pleased  with  the 
many  impi'ovements  and  the  good  order  Itnd  regularity 
maintained  by  the  present  able  and  efficient  officers  of  the 
Society.  Undoubtedly,  many  of  your  readers  favored 
themselves  with  the  same  privileges ;  but  notwithstandir.g 
that  was  the  case,  I  have  thought  that  a  few  reflections 
72 


aftd  m  pMniog  ootiM  in  yonr  «>lamji8,  of  tbo  graat  yari^if 
of  artidttB  aoA  kiiidt  of  frait^  and  the  yariona  grades  of 
Inre  stock,  fVom  the  native  to  the  pore  imported  blooda 
there  exhibited,  would  not  be  noprofitable  at  this  time. 
~  Ifeoy.  I  am  persBadedi  i^ler  viewing  the  different  pnh 
Actions  of  natare  and  art  exhibited  by  the  members  oC 
the  Society,  and  pei%aps  even  members  themaelvesy  oama 
to  the  concloBion  that  the  whole  display  taken  togethis 
was  devoid  oi  wonder  and  could  enoiee  no  amaaemeoi^in 
the  mind  of  the  most  acute  ebserver)  bat  I  ask,  ie  this. 
not  coming  to  a  hasty  cemdosioD,  and  will  the  premieaa 
wmrraot  the  ssme  ?  Do  not  saeh  oonolnstons  have  their  eri- 
gin  in  imaginative  greatness  and  a  selfish  oenfideftoe  in  oar 
capability  to  accomplish  great  things,  and  in  a  majer&ty  eC 
cases,  are  nnaccompanied  by  the  effort  necessary  to  briag. 
them  into  real  existence,  or  effect  even  ae  mndi,  and  are, 
thnMigh  sheer  Ustlesnem  snffared  to  pass  off  hdto  the  amp- 
tineas  of  space  like  the  evaporating  essence  of  bottled 
moonshine.  Is  a  spirit  of  condemnation  the  proper 
to  display  toward  saoh  an  enterprise  7  Shonld  we  not 
nlate.^Iestolien^eatvorto  eqnal  the  best  and  most  profit- 
able effort  ;sand  by  so  doing,  carry  ont  to  completion  the 
very  object,  aim  and  design  of  spch  a  Society. 

Bnt  a  score  of  years  have  passed  since  the  soil,  the  for- 
est, and  all  the  natural  advantages  within  the  borders  of 
otir  coaDly,  mij^ht  have  been  called  the  property  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  American  wilderness.  With- 
hi  that  time  a  great  cbaDge  has  taken  place  in  onr  limits. 
Oan  any  one  divine  the  oanse  of  this  great  change?  What 
is  the  controliDg  interest  T  What  the  principal  object,  mo- 
tive and  pnrsiyt  ot  the  inhabitants  of  oar  county  T  To 
these  various  questions  there  can  be  but  one  answer :  ag^ 
riculture  and  its  immediate  attendant  interests.  To  this 
interest  we  are  then  indebted  for  our  present  degree  of 
(nrosperity.  Who,  after  considering  the  above  reflections, 
can  be  so  misanthropic,  ungeQerous  and  inhuman,  as  fo  be- 
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>  a  iMre  pamy^  ob^orrar  in  an  enlerprioo  wUck  te- 
qnirM  energy,  zeal  .end  ardnone  exertion  to  aocomtplishy 
and  which,  when  tlma  engaged  ia,  is  attended  with  ench. 
xaagnifioent  resnlta? 

▲11  refleotiDg  minde  agree  that  the  present  enlighten- 
aaent  Mid  iotelligenoe  of  the  different  netiona  of  the  earth, 
depend  ia  a  great  degree  npon  commerce  or  the  aaeociation 
alid  society  between  the  different  members  of  the  great 
family  of  mankind.  This  being  conceded,  we  ask,  will  not 
tke  inhabitants  of  onr  ccmnty,  who  are  almost  exdosiyelj 
engaged  in  one  single  pnrsmt  with  its  necessary  attendantsy 
be  greatly  bene^ted  by  assembling  togeUier  for  two  or 
three  days,  or  eyen  oftener,  in  each  year,  and  esdiibiting 
the  yarions  prodncti<HM  of  their  industry  and  acquire* 
meats,  agrionltara},  artificial,  and  mechanical,  and  by  an 
explanation  of  projected  plans  of  improyement  and  reformi 
and  an  interchange  of  yiews  and  opinions  in  relation  to 
that  pnranit  which  is  so  intrinsically  connected  with  their 
temporal  welfare,  and  the  fatnre  prospects  of  their  fami- 
.lies  and  friends?    The  answer  most  be  obyions  to  alL 

If  one  indiyidnal  can  deriye  benefit  from  snch  associa- 
tion or  societyt  all  may,  from  the  fact  that  we  are  so  nearly 
coBstitnted  alike.  Why  not  then  make  it  a  united  effort, 
(as  it  is  an  interest,)  by  the  inhabitants  of  eyery  part  of 
our  county,  to  improye  these  great  blessitigs  which  an  All 
wise  and  benificent  Qod  has  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon 
US?  If,  then,  we  arriye  at  the  conclusion  tiiat  it  is  to  our 
interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  improye,  it  cannot  be  re- 
oeiyed  in  any  other  light  than  ithat  of  a  misfortune,  that, 
any  feelings  of  prejudice  or  jealousy  should  be  allowed  in 
the  smallest  degree  to  retard  or  thwart  the  adyancement 
and  success  of  that  great  and  yital  interest  of  our  county,, 
the  cultiyation  of  the  soil,  the  improyement  of  its  produo- 
ticns,  and  the  enhancement  in  yalue  of  the  yarions  species 
of.  the  brute  creation,  tiiat  draw. their  sustenance  from  its> 
tKflom,  and  administer  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  maau^ 


Progress  is  the  wmtcfaword  of  o«r  timee;  tmpitnrenMil 
is  so  intimately  Gonneoted  with  the  idea  of  progre«,  as 
understood  by  as  in  this  age,  that  they  have  beeoae 
blended  into  one.  Time  is  necessary  to  improTenient)  wad 
consequently  to  progress.  She  never  ceases  to  mdrmaebf 
and  cannot  be  retarded  or  hindered  by  the  diacQaaioa  of 
dight  or  unimportant  diffarenoes,  but  most  progrei 
Systems  may  change  and  sons  retire,  worlds  slambor  and 
wake  again;  still  her  erj  is  advance,  progress,  to  a  higher 
and  more  commanding  position.  Improve  the  varioiu  m^ 
terials,  objects  and  interests  ccmBded  to  your  tmat. 

My  more  particular  object  is  to  call  the  attention  of  yov 
readers  to  the  various  articles  and  objects  on  ezhibitioB, 
during  the  progress  of  the  fair.  Perhaps  the  first  in  or> 
der  is  that  noble  animal,  the  horse;  about  one  hundred  mmi 
fifty  were  entered  in  the  various  classes  and  diviaioiis  to 
•compete  for  the  premiums  offered  by  the  society.  A  mora 
dioice  selection  has  seldom  w  never  been  seen,  fit  indeed^ 
and  would  grace  the  stables  of  a  British  Peer.  No  om 
possessed  of  a  soul  worth  saving,  but  what  must  have  fclt 
an  inward  emotion  of  triumph  and  satisfaction,  as  he  be- 
held that  grand  cavalcade  of  noble  animals,  as  they 
marched  in  double  file  around  the  grounds  of  the  society, 
near  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

We  next  notice  the  bovine  species  of  different  breeds 
and  grades:  A  very  choice  lot,  of  the  Durham  breed,  was 
exhibited  by  B.  S.  Moore,  of  Lockport ;  an  excellent  bull, 
by  Mr.  Austin,  of  Florence ;  another  by  Mr.  Watt ;  a»> 
ether  choice  lot  by  Mr.  Prankish ;  and  many  others  by  a 
gentleman  with  whom  we  are  not  familiar,  of  equal  excet 
lence ;  and  we  have  only  to  unite  our  regrets  with  many 
others,  that  the  exhibition  of  this  kind  of  stock  was  not 
more  numerous.  We  are  well  aware  that  a  large  ailnount 
of  pure  imported  'bloods  and  best  grades,  are  owned  by 
4he  citizens  of  our  county,  and  that  their  numbers  aie 
etaadily  and   rapidly  increasing,  and  we  entertain  ^ 
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stvongett  hopM  that  i^  our  Mzt  aqsmI  £Mf  w#  «)kAl)  B«e- 
ImndrBda  on  exhibitbn  in  tbe  frfaoa  of  sootm  at  the  laSit. 

Abont  twenty  sheep^  of  saperior  qaailty,  would  oom- 
prise  the  number  on  exhibiiioii,  wbieh  i9  certainly  naac* 
countable.  The  wod-growing  interest  of  our  county  is 
not  inconsiderable.  Many  of  our  furmers  ieel  a  mudi 
deeper  interest  in  their  flocks  in  the  fore  part  of  the  sea- 
MO,  when  their  fleeces  are  readily  turned  into  cash,  than 
at  the  season  of  our  fair,  when  winter  is  not  distant.  Is 
this  consistent? 

Several  superior  lots  of  swine  were  in  the  pens  on  the 
ground  appropriated  to  such  animals :  A  very  choice  lot 
by  Mr.  Austin,  of  Florence ;  another  by  Bdward  Talbot, 
of  Oentreyille ;  and  other  lots,  not  inferior. 

One  of  the  first  objects  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  ▼isit(nr^^ 
and  to  fill  it,  too,  on  entering  these  grounds,  was  a  goodly 
number  of  fioe  carriages,  double  and  siogle,  and  farm 
wagons,  m^^nafactured  by  the  enterprisiog  builders  (of 
Constantine)  of  such  useful  vehicles,  and  varioas  other 
necessary  implements  and  tools,  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  our  county.  No  one  who  can  appreciate  the  beautifid 
and  useful,  but  what  would  admire  with  pride  the  many 
excellent  farming  tools,  such  as  the  plows,  manufactured 
by  Mr.  Hasbrook,  of  Centreville ;  the  fanning-mills,  mow- 
ers, reapers,  &o.,  which  were  so  prominently  displayed  for 
the  examination  and  scrutiny  of  all  who  might  feel  an  in- 
terest in  sueh  articles. 

Borne  rare  specimens  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  were 
exhibited  by  D.  B.  Williams,  of  Stargis.  Mr.  Williams 
keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  large  and  choice  assortment  of 
such  (trees,  and  will,  with  a  good  grace,  accommodate  all 
those  who  wish  to  purchase. 

I  wish,  especially,  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  those  beautiful  specimens  of  marble  structure,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Drake  &  Bailey,  also  Messrs.  Hnyler  &  Sheai- 
den,  of  Sturgis.    Their  fine  polish,  excellent  engraving,. 


«id  general  eeiilptsiml'  §KAak,  mn  not  i 

•atffiilftr  ettftbtkhmenta  in  IIm  oomntry.    Bup^  i 

ere  beeomiDg,  with  greet  propriety,  more  and  mere  gae- 

erally  used;  ee  time  ed^eaoes  and  a  proper  ohiietiaii  tpiiit 

is  inculcated,  to  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  depertoi 

friendif  dissevered  affections,  and  undying  loTe. 

In  the  building  on  the  society  grounds  were  exhibiisi 
liferent  varieties  of  tlie  very  best  kinds  of  firnit  and  gi^ 
-den  vegetables,  not  even  surpassed,  we  have  gr^od  ressoo 
to  believe,  by  Eden's  choicest  specimens ;  and  none  forbid- 
den* In  the  upper  hall  of  this  building,  some  very  fine 
epecimena  of  art  were  exhibited.  Flora,  too,  bad  indnoed 
some  of  her  devotees  to  exhibit  rare  Specimens  of  thsio 
angelic  smiles  produced  from  the  bosom  of  mother  esiik, 
which  are  the  special  objects  of  her  care  and  attentjoo. 
Flowers  m«  bom  of  the  love  of  earth  and  heaven*  Tkj 
bloom  for  love,  for  life,  for  death.  No  family  should  to 
destitute  of  a  portion  of  ground,  set  apart  for  their  eq^ 
cial  cultivation.  They  enliven,  beautify  and  adorn  tib 
walk,  the  garden,  the  field  and  wood-land,  the  mountaia'i 
declivity,  the  river's  border,  and  the  silent  dell.  They 
moitsn  the  asperities  of  Uie  human  heart,  sweeten  the  tem- 
per, radiate  the  contenance,  and  add  soul  and  life  to  beta* 
ty.  I  have  only  to  add  my  sincerest  wish  with  m^ny  oth- 
ers, that  every  portion,  Mrtiole  and  object,  on  exhibitios 
at  the  last,  may  be  increased  an  hundred  fold  at  the  next 
annusd  fair  of  the  society. 

A  OITIZEK. 


VAN  BUREN  COUNTY, 

The  report  of  the^Treasurer,  in  brief,  exhibits  as  follows: 
Jfarch  9,  1859,  received  of  F.  Adams,  orders  can* 
celled, $180 


'0iiii  TM6iT6d  of  V.  AdMM, 19  M 

^  "*  Oomtty  TrMtuer, Cd  81 

Totd, •     $69  »T 

Amoimt  paid  out  on  orders, ,      60  81 

Balance  on  band, t9  M 

There  is  yet  dne  the  Society  from  the  connty  fund, 
'  $63  89,  and  from  E.  Darkee,  on  note,  $15  00 ;  making  in 
all  dne  the  Society  np  to  date  of  28th  September,  1859| 
the  sum  of  $78  89. 

0-  H.  P.  SHELDON, 
Secretary. 


WASHTENAW  COUNTY. 

fi.  F.  JoHVSTONB,  Ebq.,  Se<^y  Stale  Agrictdtural  Society : 
Sib — I  herewith  send  you  the  Annual  Report  of  our  So- 
ciety  for  1859,  accordiDg  to  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  passed  February  1st,  I860. 

Very  respectfully, 
J,  B.  TAPPAN. 
/  Cor.  Secretary. 

Ann  Arboi;,  June  80>  I860. 

This  has  been  eventful  year  in  the  history  of  the  Soci- 
ety. As  far  back  as  1856,  at  a  meetiog  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  held  on  the  20th  of  February,  a  resolution  was 

•offt»red  and  passed  to  locate  the  Annual  Fair  permaaeDtly 
in  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor,  provided  its  inhabitants  would 
raise  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  towards  this  object, 
aad  a  oommittee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  resolution. 

'At  a  meeting  held  on  the  7th  of  October  foUowiDg,  this 
oommittee  reported  that  the  above   amount  had  been 
pledged  by  the  citizens  of  that  place,  whereupon  the. 
Bxeentive  Committee  passed  another  resdntion,  confirm- 


^g  their  previoas  one»  of  the  20th  of  ^»bnuay,  locatny 
'ft#f  Anonal  Fair  permwesUj  at  Ann  Arbor.  Thie  acdoa 
was  not  soffered  to  pass  without  ^oonsiderable  diacnsBioa 
and  oppoeitioD  on  the  part  of  those  who  wisned  to  have 
the  ADDQal  Fairs  held  at  diffareot  towns  throngfaont  the 
.oovDtj,  in  tnrn.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Execntiye  Coauait- 
tie,  held  on  the  16th  of  October,  1858,  a  resolntioii  wae 
introduced,  repealing  all  previous  action  in  reference  to  a 
permanent  location,  which,  however,  was  laid  upon  the 
table.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  6th  of  January,  1859,  it 
was  finally  resolved  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Execa- 
tive  Committee,  that  a  permanent  location  of  the  plaoe  of 
holding  the  Annual  Fairs  of  the  Society,  as  deterauned  by 
previous  action  of  the  Society  and  its  Executive  Commit^ 
tee,  would  tend  to  promote  an  economical  adminiatratioa 
of  its  affairs,  and  advance  its  true  interests.  By  this  tias 
the  sum  of  $3,325  had  been  obtained  in  good  notea  by  the 
locating  committee,  with  a  iair  prospect  of  more,*  the 
agreemcipt  made  with  the  subscribers  to  the  fair  groaad 
fund  being  as  followf : 

^It  is  stipulated  and  agreed  by  the  committee  on  loca- 
tion with  the  signers  of  these  notes,  that  the  notes  aie 
none  of  them  to  become  binding  until  at  least  two  tbm- 
sand  dollars  in  amount  are  signed  by  responsible  persona 
residing  in  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  at  least  two  thou* 
sand  dollars  by  responsible  per8o;ns  residing  in  the  connlj 
outside  of  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor/'   ^ 

It  was  subsequently  agreed  that  the  first  payment  oa 
these  notes  was  not  to  become  due  until  January  1,  185t, 
and  other  payments  to  be  made  annually,  and  no  interest 
to  accrue  until  notice  is  given  by  the  committee  that  the 
money  is  wanted  for  the  purpoecis  mentioned.  On  the  5lh 
of  May  they  reported  to  the  Executive  Committee  tiist 
they  had  made  a  contract  for  twenty  acres  of  land,  whi^A 
report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 
At  a  meeting  held  on  the  1st  of  August^  a  conunittse 
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WM  appobiod  to  dmft  a  raTiinoii  of  tike  Oopttitation,  tod 
report  at  the  aimual  meeting.  This  was  held  on  the  11th 
of  October^  when  the  committee  presented  a  report,  whioh 
was  first  adopted  bj  the  Executive  Committee^  and  on  the 
aame  day,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Societj^  taken  up 
and  passed  nnanimonsly.  The  Oonstitntien,  as  revised,  is 
as  follows : 


OONBTITUTIOV. 

Abtiolb  1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Washtenaw 
Oonnty  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society. 

Art.  2.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  in  this  County. 

Art.  8.  Every  person  resident  of  this  county  may  be- 
oome  a  member  of  this  Society,  by  paying  to  its  Treasurer 
one  dollar,  and  having  his  name  and  place  of  residence  en- 
tered in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose^  which  membership 
shall  continue  until  the  close  of  the  Annual  Fair  of  the 
year  of  such  payment,  and  no  longer,  unless  he  shall  con* 
tinue  a  member  by  paying  one  dollar  each  year.  He  shall 
be  eligible  to  an  election  to  office  at  the  next  election  after 
the  Fdir,  which  shall  be  vacated  if  another  dollar  shall  not 
be  paid  by  the  first  day  of  the  next  Annual  Fair,  and  any 
person  resident  of  this  State,  who  has  or  shall  hereafter  pay 
twenty  dollars  or  more  in  one  payment,  or  by  subscription 
and  payment  of  five  dollars,  or  more  payments  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  dollars,  all  within  three  years  of  such 
subscription,  may  constitute  himself  or  any  person  he  shall 
designate,  (one  person  for  every  twenty  dollars,)  a  mem* 
ber  for  life,  to  whom  shall  be  issued  a  certificate  of  mem- 
bership, entitling  him  to  all  the  privileges  as  a  memt^r 
during  his  life,  to  extend  to  his  widow  after  his  deceasOi 
and  to  his  children  during  their  minority.  Such  life  mem- 
bers may  vote  by  proxy. 

Art  4u    The  officer^  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  a 


-' '6brreiii)on^iD^  S^cr^tki^  a  l^eastutiif' acd' an  BitecHlito 
^'  Oommittee,  bonsistiDg  of  one  from  eadh  tcfWn  and  citjia 
^^'1^0  fedtmty,  all  of  wiiom  shall  be  electeci  by  ballot,  by  the 
'  beiiibers  o¥  the  Sobiety,  at;  %he  animal  meeting  in  each  yaar, 
'atid  shall  continue  in  office  nntil  others  are  elected  or  ^ 
pointed  in  their  stead: 

Art.  6.  The  annnal  meetings  of  this  Society  shall  here- 
after be  held  on  the  Fair  g^o^nds  belonging  to  the  Society, 
,  or  in  snoh  place  in  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor*  as  the  Board  of 
Officers  shall  designate,  on  tbe  first  Tuesday  of  Januafyi 
in  each  year,  at  11  o'clock,  A*  H*,  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, and  the  transaction  of  such  othbr  business  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary.  Fifteen  members  shall  constitnte  a 
quorum  of  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  There  ehall  be 
a  Cattle  Show  and  Faiir  held  at  least  once  each  year,  at 
^uch  time  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Officers,  on  the 
grounds  in  Ann  Arbor,  belonging  to  the  Society,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  domestic  animals,  manufactures  aad 
produce  of  the  farm  and  garden,  and  for  competition  fi« 
premiums. 

Art.  6.    The  President,  or  in  his  absence,  one  of  the 
Tice  Presidents,  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Society,  and  at  all  exhibitions  or  Fairs 
'  of  the  Society. 

Art.  7.  The  Corresponding  Secretary,  shall  under  tiie 
directions  of  the  ^ard  of  Managers,  receive  and  answer 
all  communications  addressed  to  the  Society,  or  any  of  its 
officers,  an4  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  from  time 
to  iime  be  assigned  him  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  S.  The  Becotding  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society;  he  shall  also  be  BecordiDg 
'Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  shall  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  their  transactions. 

Art.  9.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  sums  due  the 
Society,  and  all  donations  received  for  its  baneft,  afid  die- 
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ioik«i«fm%iMdtbyrtte9tttoording  SeciM^  < .  <H»  i^allkM|> 

•^teosot  of  hds  MoApta  4nd.disbiQf  sMbettitay  aid  i eport^Hle 

Istttte  amoaUy  4o  tke  B^aord  of  Mtweeta^  HDfi  cffitaMTIif 

•YOq^fdred^    He  cdiaU  exeente  a  boQd  to  the  Soot^ty,  for  tUte 

I  fiuifaful  parformwioe  of  big  4Qti€^,  m  onoh  p^qalti^  l^yl 

irith  Bach  Buretiea  as  the  Board  of  IfanagarB  fihall,  rea^ii^^. 

Art.  10.  TJbe  Board  of  l^auj^ears  may  fill  all  yaQf^M)U|8 

-Hmt  may  ocoar  by  death,  reaignatioD,  ioftjigibiliiy  or  o^- 

.(arwifl€|f  among  the  officai^  of  the  Society ;  and  the  perfsgna 

io  appointed  ^hall  hold  th^eir  officea  until  others  are  electod 

.  oiT  appointed  in  their  placew 

Art.  11.  The  Recording^  Seoretary  and  the  Tjrei^nrf^r 
^ahall  eaoh  ^clyb  an  office  in  the  oify  of  Ann  Arbor,  e^ce^t 
when  on  the  fair  gronnds,  wh^re  the. books  of  the  Socie^ 
shall  b^  open  for  the  inspection  of  any  member  of  the  So- 
ciety during  buaineaa  houns. 

Art.  12.  There  ahall  be  no  palaried  officers,   font  the 

Board  may  allow  a  reaaonable  compensation  to  any  officer, 

.  aa  well  aa  others,  for  money  paid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Society,  and  for  all  services  actually  rendered,  haviogregaid 

-.to  ataiot  ec<momy,  and  pre«iming  the  honor  of  holdiug  the 

(Office  Willi  generally,  be  deemed  a  sufficient  compensat^in 

/ior.all  ordinrry  duties  of  it^ except  on  the  days. of  the 

}/air. 

Art*  in.  Any  peiaon  reaidiag  out  of  this  countf ,  m/^y 
.Qompete  for  premiums,  by  a  yearly  pa]^ent  ef  ewh  apm, 
^BOt  less  thaa  one  dollar,)  aa  the  Board  of  Officers  ahi|U 
rdjiect ;  no  others  but  such  as  are  members  of  the  Sooieij, 
abiU  be  allowed  to  compete  for  premiums,  except  Ladies, 
,{(»  domestic  manufactures. 

Art.  14.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended 

;by  a  TOte  ef  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  at  a^y 

I  aaitoal  meeting,  the  nature  and  wording  of  such  alteration 

tbeing  pobUahed  in  a  newapapw  in  Ann  At bor,  at  leailt  ten 

dadrapvevicfna. 


Art.  li.  The  offlatri  of  the  B  jebty,  fire  of 
Jbrm  a  qnonim,  shaH  oonttitnto  •Bawd  of  Mmomfg^tm^ fcr 
tile  generel  admiiiistratioD  of  the  affidrs  of  the  Soeie^ 
Thej  shall  have  the  full  power  to  eoact  each  laws  aa  ahil 
be  deemed  expedient ;  to  appropriate  the  faikle  to  A» 
proper  objecte  of  the  institatfon  ;  to  appoint  oomnltlefi; 
to  convene  special  meetings  of  tbe  Soeietj ;  to  hold  tkt 
annual  exhibition,  and  to  make  all  arrangements  therefor; 
to  appoint  examining  committees  to  award  such  premrasi 
as  may  be  offered  bj  the  Society,  and  determine  all  nst^ 
ters  connected  therewith ;  to  take  charge  of  and  distribtii 
plants,  seeds,  books,  &c.,  or  whatever  may  be  trsnraiitttd 
to  the  Society,  and  to  concert,  arrange  and  pnblieh  ad* 
dresses  and  other  communications,  together  with  the  pie- 
ceedings  of  tbe  Society,  at  snch  times  and  in  such  font  m 
they  shall  deem  best  calcniated  to  promote  the  ofojeote  cf 
the  Society.  They  shall  have  the  oversight  of  the  grooaA 
belonging  to  the  Society  ;  shall  make  all  neceeeary  by  Uvs 
concerning  the  same,  forbidding  their  bqing  need  for  say 
purpose  contrary  to  tbe  design  of  the  Legislature  in  tfaiir 
law  allowing  the  Society  to  hold  property;  they  shaD  aoi 
permit,  or  allow  their  agent  to  permit-,  any  kind  of  gadb- 
ling  on  the  grounds,  nor  the  gates  to  be  open  on  tiie  Sdb* 
bath  day,  for  horses  or  carriages  to  enter  the  gronnde;  asr 
ehall  they  at  any  time  allow  spirituous  liquors  to  be  soli 
within  the  enclosure,  or  any  portion  of  the  premieee  owned 
by  the  Society.  They  shall  appoint  an  agent  to  enperia- 
tend  and  take  charge  of  tbe  ground,  and  all  the  property 
of  the  Society,  except  books  and  such  as  properly  eoas 
under  the  charge  of  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer.  Ssch 
agent  shall  have  authority  to  prosecute  and  carry  on  aay 
rait  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  for  any  trespass  or  da» 
age  to  the  grounds  or  property  of  the  Society;  shall  hold 
possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  and  mi  behalf  of  iha 
Society ;  and  may  appoint  e  man  to  keep  the  gatse  aad 
allow  visitors  to  enter  the  grounds,  under  ssdi  reelric 


mm  the  Bo$atA  may  direoi  i  tbs  agwrt  to  remain  midi  imtil 
•Bother  shall  be  appointed  in  his  place. 

Under  the  above  GoDstitcition  the  following  Board  of 
ManagerB  was  llected  for  1860  : 

President — Horace  Carpenter,  Pittsfield, 

Recording  Secretary — Newton  Sheldon,  Lodi, 

Corresponding  Secretary — J.  L.  Tappan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Treasurer — J,  P.  Miller,  Ann  Arbor. 

Vice  Presiaents — Calvin  Whoeler,  Salem ;  William  P. 
Welch,  Sylvan ;  Norman  A.  Phelps,  Scio ;  E.  M.  DeFoPr 
est,  Ann  Arbor  Town ;  J.  B.  Arms,  Webster. 

Executive  Committee — J.  B.  Vannatta,  Salem;  W.  S» 
Waterman,  Superior ;  Henry  Gompton,  Ypsilanti ;  J.  W. 
Ofailds,  Angnsta;  £•  W.  Basonr,  York;  Nathan  Webb» 
Pittsfield ;  O.  D.  Hill,  Ann  Arbor  town ;  Moees  Rogers, 
Ann  Arbor  ;  Zenas  Bird,  Northfield ;  £.  L.  Bojden,  Web- 
ster; 0.  L.  Gregory,  Scio;  B  ndolph  Davis,  Lodi;  Wnu 
U*  Pattison,  Saline;  D.  W.  Palmer,  Bridgewater;  Asa 
Williamfi,  Lima;  Ormond  Clarke,  Lyndon;  H.  C.  Boyd, 
Sylvan;  E.  Arnold,  Dexter;  Andirew  Bobisoni  Sharon; 
W.  S.  Oarr,  Manchester;  W.  F.  Osins,  Freedom;  D.  IL 
Uhl,  Ypsilanti  town. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  local  papers  : 

THB  COUNTY  FAIR  0BGUND8. 

A  few  days  since  we  visited  the  grounds  of  the  Washte- 
naw County  Agricaltnral  Society,  and  noted  the  improve- 
ments made  under  the  direction  of  the  Business  Commit- 
tee. The  grounds  contain  nearly  twenty  acres,  an  addition 
having  been  made  to  the  lot  purchased  of  Mr.  White,  by 
purchasing  six  rods  of  J.  D.  Baldwin,  adjoining  on  the 
^ast.  The  whole,  has  been  enclosed  with  a  high  and  sub- 
stantial board  fence,  the  posts  of  which  are  oedar,  and  are 
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BBt  WO  dM^  aB  !to  lie  ymy  VM^  sflbcted  by  the 
This  fence  will  need  very  littte  m«idiBg»  and  wiU,  than* 
fore,  be  a  sonroe  of  no.  expense  for  years  to  oome.  Ob  tin 
western  Une  a  street  has  been  opened  from  the  roadii 
front  to  the  back  line  of  the  grounds,  the  S^iety  and  Mr. 
Hill  each  giving  two  rods.  This  street  famishes  the  itod 
and  carriage  entrance  to  the  gronnds,  thus  avoiding  tk 
inconyenience  of  a  front  entrance.  It  also  afibrds  a  plin 
for  fastening  horses,  and  thus  prevents  blockading  ife 
street  in  front.  % 

At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  grounds  is  a  large  abe^ 
a  temporary  building  for  the  exhibition  of  v^etabhs, 
grains,  etc.,  etc.  Farther  east,  and  at  equal  distanoefl  fron 
t£e  front,  two  permanent  buildings  have  been  erected,  «e 
presufne  to  be  christened  Floral  Hall,  and  the  Hall  of  Do- 
mestic Manufactures.  These  buildings  are  octagon  ii 
fbrm,  ate  set  upon  a  brick  foundation  laid  in  mortar,  no 
sbingled,  sided,  painted,  and  farnished  with  doors  and 
windows,  ^hey  will  protect  the  finest  fabrics  from  tke 
injuriotis  effects  of  sun,  wind  and  stonki^  and  in  case  of  tb 
hitteF,  wiir  effectually  'shelter  the  visitbirs.  We  fear  thit 
tbb  Business  Committee  have  made  a  mistake  in  not  baOd- 
itij?  oh  It  larger*  scale,  a  mistake;  however,  which  can  be 
remedied  in  coming  years  by  converting  them  into  offices 
and  erecting  new  structures.  The  ticket  and  entrance 
oflSces  are  equi-distant  between  the  buildings  describedt 
fronting  on  the  street,  with,  we  believe,  an  entrance  gate 
on  either  side. 

A  horse  track  'has  been  prepared  in  *the  rear  of  theee 
birildings,  and  widening  towards  the  I'ear  of  the  gronndi, 
just  one^third  of  a  mileTin  circumference,  and  across  wUek 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  any  visitor  to  go  to  reach  any 
department  oi  the  Fair.  The  stock  railings  and  pens  ibr 
riieep  and  swine  had  not  been  erected,  but  we  preeaof 
will  skirt  the'sides  and  rear,  and  near  the  rear  a  well  bea 
been  sunk  which  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  water  Ar 


the^pfpok*    Soohia^ K«]iara)  yiew  of: the  i&terlor axrftp||^ 
m€int8. . 

7he  amoQDt  Bubsoribed  for  the  permaueut  loo«tiQU— if  - 
proiDptlj  paid  in,  as  it  will  be*-is  enop^h  to  pay  for  the 
grounds,  carry  out  aU  improveinentd,  and  .leaye  the  Soci« 
et^  free  from  debt^  and  thus  aai^a  &om  year  to  year  the 
enprmone  expenditure  heretofore  charged  to  the  account 
of  fencing  grounde  and  erecting  temporary  building^. 
Fqr  this  succeea  much  credit  is  due  to  the  efficient  oommittee 
which  has  left  no  stone  unturned  %p  secure  the  permanen:t 
location. — Michi^tan  Argue^  Oct.  7^ 

THl  FAIB. 

The  Pair  wfes  held  on  the  new  grounds  of  the  Society, 
situated  adjoiniDg  the  city  limits,  «n  the  south-ecwtern 
side.  The  grounds  we  deecribed  somewhat  in  our  last  is- 
sue, and  will  only  say  that  they  were  in  excellent  order, 
when  the  short  time  the  Business  Committee  has  had  the 
management  q^^  charge,  is  taken  into  cbnsideration.  The 
substantial  cedar  posts  used  in  the  erection  .of  the  fence,  ^ 
w'^re  forty  days  «go.  growing  in  the  woods  of  Sanilac 
couiity,  five  miles  Irom  any  navigable  water,  a  fact  which 
wiH  show  tbn  dispatch  made  by  the  committee,  as  well  as  * 
account  for  any  imagined  short  comings.  * 

The  weather  was  pleasant  on  I'uesday,  and  the  num^et 
of  visitors  on  the  grounds  and  of  entries,  was  ad  large  ka 
usual  on  the  opening  day,  Wednesday  morning  a  storrii 
was  threatened,  but  about  nine  o'clock  it  cleared  away,  and 
exhibitors  and  visitors  biegan  to  pour  in  from  all  dtrection?. 
The  Superintendents  of  the  various  departments  were  hard 
a^  work  arranging  the  entries,  and  before  noon  it  was  vo- 
ted a  success.  It  is  estimated  that  at  one  o'clock  P.  M., 
there  were  full  ten  thousand  people  on  the  grounds,  and 
the  receipts  at  the  Treasurer's  office  show  that  the  esti- 
mate is  rather  under  than  over. 
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The  Dumber  of  entries  of  horses  was  T^ry  large,  tod  h- 
•clpded  many  excellent  anitaals,  workers,  roadsters,  carrufp 
horses  and  trotters.  The  track  for  their  display  was  in 
good  condition,  and  was  as  always,  one  of  the  great  central 
of  attractioD.  The  show  of  cattle  was  lar^e  and  excelleni 
There  were  Dnrhams,  Herefords,  Gross-bloods,  Grades  asd 
Natives.  There  were  some  fine  specimens,  and  among  tbei 
the  breed  of  Darhams  belonging  to  D.  M.  Uhl,  of  YpeilaB- 
ti,  one  of  the  most  extoDsive  growers  of  this  breed  io  tlie 
country.  The  Messrs,  Bowod,  of  Lima,  exhibited  Bome 
fierefords,  a  breed  noted  for  its  milking  qualities. 

The  show  of  sheep,  the  ^reat  staple  of  the  county,  wm 
very  large,  said  to  exceed  largely  the  exhibit  at  the  Sute 
Fair.  We  counted  over  one  hundred  pens  the  first  dtj, 
and  venture  to  say  that  no  other  county  in  the  State  can 
make  such  a  show  of  sheep. 

In  the  vegetable  department,  there  was  a  display  that 
banished  all  fears  of  great  famine  ;  of  potatoes,  we  oonfr 
ted  seventy  baskets,  and  such  potatoes  I  they  were  of  all 
varieties,  and  all  sizes,  except  smaU  sizes.  We  never  aaw 
0uch  a  show  of  potatoes.  And  there  were  sweet  potatoes 
turnips,  squashes,  pumpkins,  beets,  ciabbage,  etc.  etc^  ^ 
of  mammoth  growth,  and  beans,  peas,  com,  wheat,  barlej, 
oats,  butter  golden  and  sweet,  cheese,  bread,  etcete. 
This  department  was  No.  1. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  principally  confined  to  applss.  d 
which  a  better  show  never  was  made.  The  varieties  were 
numerous,  and  the  specimens  perfect.  There  were  a  few 
plates  of  peaches,  and  a  few  of  pears,  it  being  too  late  is 
the  season  to  make  a  great  display  of  these  fruits.  C.  E 
Hillen,  exhibited  a  case  of  grapes  grown  under  glass,  cob- 
taining  sixteen  varieties  which  were  tempting  enoogh,  mdJ 
also  several  plates  of  the  standard  out-door  varieties. 

Floral  Hall,  and  the  Hall  of  Fine  Arts  were  well  fiH^ 
with  pointings,  engravings,  photographs,  beautiful  and  ele- 
gant specimens  of  needle-work,  all  tastefully  arranged,  for 
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I         irhieh  Uie  ladies  in  charge  of  these  halls  are  entitled  to  ' 
I         great  credit.    These  hUlls  were  continually  crowded,  and 
I         it  Was  an  impossibility  to  make  a  note  of  particular  arti- 
t  cles  of  interest. 

i  There  was  a  goo(^  show  of  agricultnral  implements,  in- 

I  chidiDg  threshers,  reapers,  mowers,  plows,  stalk-cntters, 

I  stttmp-machines,  clover-hnllers,  etc.  etc.    Also,  a  sorghnm 

I  crusher,  with  Cook's  patent  evaporator,  which  was  turning 

I  out  delicious  syrup.    Also,  a  large  show  of  elegant  carria- 

I  ges,  and  a  great  array  of  stoves,  not  ^UM^tly  farm  imple- 

,  ments,  but  just  as  necessary  articles* 

,  The  Fair  closed  in  a  heavy  rain  storm,  which  was  fortu- 

nately postponed  to  *'the  last  day  in  the  afternoon.''    As 
we  said  before,  it  was  a  success,  and  without  doubt  the 
I  largest  Fair  ever  held,  in  any  county  in  the  State,  for  which 

great  credit  is  dud  to  the  efficient  managers  of  the  Society, 
the  exhibitors,  and  the  visitors  generally. 

The  entrance  receipts  were  almost  seventeen  hundred 
dollars. — Michigan  Argtta^  Od.l^.  ♦ 

WibHTSNAW  OOUVTT  PAIS. 

The  opening  day  of  the  fair  was  Tuesday ;  and  at  10 
o'clock  we  were  on  the  grounds,  and  proceeded  to  visit  the 
various  institutious. 

We  noticed  as  present  with  cattle,  the  following :  John 
Starkweather,  of  Ypsilanti,  exhibiting  one  pair  twin  five 
year  old,  handsome  red  oxen,  weighing  probably  forty 
hundred  pounds.  It  is  said  these  cattle  took  the  second 
premium  at  the  State  fain  W.  H.  Hawkins,  of  Ypsilanti, 
exhibited  one  full  blood  Darham  cow  and  calf.  Horace 
Lathrop,  of  Pittsfield,  exhibited  one  yoke  of  native  oxen, 
and  other  blood  youug  stock,  among  which  was  a  cow  said 
to  give  sixty-five  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  Esq.  Arms,  of 
Webster,  exhibited  a  cross  of  full  blood  cattle. 

With  horses  we  noticed  the  following:    B.  Oorbett,  of 
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Salinft,  >6pdiU>i(iog  m^  twa  jwnM  bigr  ''of  all  worf 
Wpi*  Biieinfranck,  exhibiiipg  one  (ptx  year  old  ^  Sclipsd'' 
stock  horset  Wm;  I^  .Wald^on,  oi  Webster,  exbibitiBg 
mixed  blood,  two  years  old,  one  year  old,  suoklingt  aad 
brppd  mare.  Jobn  Doody,  of  Defter,  with  a  fine  bay  man 
yearling  "of  all  woc^."  J,  L.  Wing,  of  Scio,  with  tm 
two  year  old  geldings,  of  class  2,  and  H.  Anderson,  of 
Scio,  exhibiting  one  yearling  stallion. 

Bheep* 

The  general  interest  in  wool-gro#ing  was  mflciiifest,  from 
the  large  and  choioe  assortment  of  sheep  on  exhibitioD. 
AMong  the  exhibitors,  we  noticed  R.  Corbett,  of  Saline; 
J;  Leland,  of  NortfafieM;  A.  Wood,  of  Lodi;  G.  S.  A  J.  ft 
Wood,  of  Lodi;  L,  B.  Wood,  of  Lodi;  Edward  Bc^yden,  of 
Webster;  Alrah  Inman,  of  Lodi;  Oeo.  Inman,  of  Lodi;  R. 
Da^is,  Lodi;  Jelsse  P.  Gillett,  Manchester;  W.  8.  Crafts; 
of  Sharon;  Whittaker  &  Jeffries,  I>exter.  The  sheep 
wdr^  chiefly  pf  the  Spanish  Merino,  Silecian  and  South- 
down bteeds.         -* 

Swine. 

In  this  departmeitt  there  was  a  fine  di^lay,  bat  we  have 
no  ppacB'  £di^  partievlars. 
."  :     '  Fl&nii  Md  i^h^  AH  mJl 

Here  things  were  somewhat  mixed.  The  large  tinmbei' 
of  exhibitors  of  the  fine  arts  occupied  not  only  the  hall 
set  aipart  for  them,  but  crowded  into  flora's  apartment; 
aUd  there  we. saw  coLfectionery  castles  ^nd  brocha  shawls 
vieing  with  the  jewels  of  that  Goddess. 

'We  yisixed  the  fine  art  hall.oja  Wednesday  morning,  and 
as  we  fell  In  with  the  irresistable  current  of  life  within, 
were  carried  forthwith  to  E.  H.  Crane's  revoIviDg,  self- 
setting  game  and  rat  trap.  Catching  rats  is  decidedly  a 
fine  art,  theyefore  this  machine  was  not  out  of  place;  and 
especially  was  jit  not  when  we  consider  that  this  curiouSi 
ijjgetiioiis,  and  complete  working  machine  was  the  centre 
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dr«lkiMtfon,wMl»ttiAbdgromid.    Wbw  tUa  tmp  is  flg^. 
it  will  oatdi  a  t9A^  Wi  him,  throw  him;  away  in  a  box,  and 
Mt  itself  for  ane&ar,  and  «o  eontfaraie  to  do  until  it  ha*. 
caaght  lonrtMB.    It  ia  a  decided  anoceea,  end  no  ehaniee  , 
finr  a  faUove.    Mr.  Oraae  in  of  Bart  Oak. 

MecKaiRoB  and  Farming  Imflemmh. 

The  list  of  entries  in  this  department  was  lai^e.  Among 
the  machines  that  were  "taking  the  eye''  of  first-class  far- 
mers,  was  Birdsall  k  Brokaw's  combined  Olover  Thresher, 
Hnller  and  Gleaner.  This  machine  has  taken  the  first 
preminm  where  it  has  been  exhibited,  viz :  New  York, 
Michigan  and  Ohio  State  Fairs.  It  is  one  of  those  truly 
valuable  improvements  in  which  manual  labor  and  money 
are  saved  to  the  farmer,  by  the  application  of  mechanic^ 
principles.  It  threshes,  bulls  and  cleans  from  four  to  six 
bushels  p^  hour,  and  wastes  not  a  kernel.  The  agent, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Hibbard,  166  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  sold 
two  of  them  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Hibbard  had,  also,  Hal- 
lock's  combined  Cross  Cut  and  Circular  Saw  Mill  on  exhl-^ 
bition.  This  piill  is  made  simple  and  strong,  js  easy  to 
c^erate  and  not  liable  to  gfet  but  bford^r.  '  J^  G.  L'eltind, 
of  this  city,  bought  the  one  on  the  grounds  at  $85.  ' 
'  .Mr.  XJ.  B.  Daley,  of  Salem,  exhibited  a  one-horse  clovet* 
picker,  of  which  he  has  the  county  right.  T^ls  machine 
combines  simplicity,  cheapness,  durability  and  beaufy,  and 
ddes  its  work  admirably. 

Messrs.  Dow  &  Covert  were  on  hanrf  with  their  eight' 
horse  power  Threshing  Machine,  and  gave  it  a  very  fair' 
test  by  threshing  and  cleaning  a  quantity  of  oats.  The 
machine  is  of  light  draft,  and  was  run  first  by  two  span, 
then  by  a  single  span,  and  finally  by  a  single  horse,  and 
the  work  gave  general  satisfaction.  O.  Help's  Equalizer 
was  atttached  to  the  horse-power  of  the  aforesaid  machine, 
and  in  the  experiments  tried,  fully  proved  its  perfection 
and  adaptation.  Among  the  Cultivators  we  noticed  Fors- 
bee's  patent  #ist-iron  Cultivator,  on  the  jointed  paralello- 


gnm  prineiple,  exhibited  by  Dftaid  Kintead*  It  ■  «» 
pie,  light,  durable,  and  ooetB  only  ten  dollMTB.  This  Oiki' 
Tator  has  fiye  teeth  and  a  coulter,  and  may  be  set  at  van- 
OQB  widths.  0.  8.  Qoodriohaleo  exhibited  Ooni  Plaoten, 
Caltivators,  Plows,  etc.  A.  D.  HoffmaD,  of  BelleyiUA, 
had  on  exhibition  a  model  of  his  late  patent  band-power 
€ider  Mill.  This  is  a  new  thing,  and  is  one  of  those  in- 
genious improTements  which  are  objects  of  interest  to 
every  farmer,  and  everybody  who  is  not  a  farmer.  Mr.  H. 
has  two  sizes ;  by  one,  a  man  can  make  a  barrel  of  cider 
in  two  and  a  half  hours — with  the  other,  two  barrels  in  th» 
same  time.    A  boy  ten  years  old  can  run  either  mill. 

The  celebrated  "  Buckeye  "  mower,  that  carried  off  the 
first  premium  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  at  their 
trial  in  Syracuse,  in  1857,  was  on  exhibition.  This  mir 
chine  has  sustained  its  high  reputation  in  Michigan,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  Connecticut.  It  took  the  first  premiiui 
a  few  days  since  at  the  Michigan  State  Fair.  Waters,  ht 
throp  A  Co.,  of  Jackson,  will  build  the  "  Buckeye,''  here> 
after. 

L.  W.  Bodwell,  of  this  city,  had  on  exhibition,  Oook^i 
Sugar  Evi^orator,  and  worked  it  to  the  satisfaction  oi 
those  interested  in  sugar-making,  His  experiment  wis  i 
success.  He  produced  the  nicest  syrup  from  the  cane  in 
.about  thirty  minutes. 

It  was  generally  remarked  that  a  better  collection  of  veg- 
etables had  never  appeared  at  the  county  fair.  A  curiou 
thing  turned  up  here,  under  the  title  of  "  California  Pie- 
.Melon,"  which  purports  to  have  come  originally  from  Js- 
pan.  It  is  said  the  kind  grows  to  the  weight  of  30  or  40 
lbs.,  keeps  two  yeairs  without  difficulty,  and  makes  a  pit 
•difficult  to  distioguish  from  apple. 

Judge  Eiogsley's  address  came  off  at  2  P.  M.  It  was 
an  interestiog  and  eloquent  prodnctioo,  prepared  in  the 
JTudge's  best  style,  and  gave  good  satisfaction. 

The  Steuben  Guards  Band  enlivened  the  occasion  with 


thiir  MpHal  mnm.  TIm  C%  aoavcb,  witli  tkeir  neiv- 
bttidt  were  a&  parede,  and  made  an  attiaotiTe  Mid  pleating - 
dioplaj.  The  crowd  of  TkUora  nnmbered  probably  be* 
tween  8^00  and  10,000.  li  waa  a  goodly  sight  to  see  tha 
•tnrdj  yeomanry  thus  gathered  together,  and  happily 
nothing  occnrred  to  mar  the  pleasure  or  dim  the  splMidor 
of  the  day. — Ann  Arbor  Jowmalf  Oct.  12. 

THB  FAIB. 

To  say  that  the  Society  was  eminently  sncQesafnl  at  thia^ 
exhibition,  is  only  feebly  to  express  the  tmth.  In  ev^ry- 
thiog  that  oonstitntes  sncoesa,  the  £air  was  pre-eminently 
blessed.  The  weather  for  the  first  two  days,  and  moat  of 
the  third,  was  very  propitions,  Mtd  nothing  oconrred  du- 
ring the  three  days  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  thousands 
who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  county  to  enjoy  this  annual 
ooming  together  of  the  agrioulturists  and  artisans  of  **  Old 
Washtenaw.'^ 

The  serious  difficulties  that  have  tor  some  years  existed 
between  different  portions  of  the  county,  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  aetion  of  the  Executive  Oommittee,  by  which 
the  exhibitions  were  permanently  fixed  at  Ann  Arbor,, 
have  in  a  gpreat  measure  subsided,  and  a  strong  disposition 
to  harnkonise  their  interests  was  manifested  by  the  people 
of  all  parts  of  the  county,  at  the  late  fair. 

The  show  of  Durhams  was  very  fine,  embracing  Aeoriy 
all  the  best  herds  in  the  county.    It  has  often  been  re- 
marked in  our  hearing  that  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
county  has  always  placed  on  exhibition  at  our  fairs,  in  the 
dase  of  Durhams  and  Devons,  superior  specimens ;  while 
the  middle  and  western  portions  have  excelled  in  crosees 
and  grade8.r    We  think  it  is  so.    We  learn,  however,  that 
-  there  is  some  very  fine  Durham  stock  on  the  farm  of  Judge 
'  Dexter^  in  the  town  of  Dexter,  but  it  lias  not  been  known 
'  at  our  fairs. 

"     We  notice  that  H.  Lathrop,  of  Pittsfield,.took  the  ft«t 
'  premium  on  his  splendid  miloh  e<)w.    This  aWard  1vm~ 
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"Some,  tto'chairoittti'Of '(^  e«idmittM  ra  that  <dM,ib- 
foms  m  thai  he  hoe  never  se^n  her  equMl  in  any  poftiOQ 
of  thd  cM  country  for  better.  Thi*  is  a  Ugh  oompHMit 
to  WfUBfatenslw  cotnifty. 

We  cannot  omit  to  hoiice  speehdly  the  three  yeer  eU 

•Durham  bull  of  Mr.  E.  M.  ifeSoteBtj  of  GeddesbniigL   h 

<Mr  opinion,  Mm  eqnal  in  all  Tes^eeta  is  not  to  ba  foind  ii 

Miehigan. 

Horses  were  well  represented.    We  notice  that  J.  & 

'  Newlaad,  of  l^is  city,  took  the  £rst  premiom  on  his  fter 

year  oid  colt.    This  eolt  was  sired  by  Mr.  Newlaod^  Mor 

jgan  horse,  and  is  probably  die  best  ooit  of  his  age  in  As 

'  oonnty.    He.  desf  ed  the  track  of  all  competitors. 

Of  sheep<  ti»ere  was  an  imaiMise  show,  in  fact,  WssMb- 
naw  challenges  the  whole  State  to  show  better  sheep  tka 
were  exhibited  at  our  Fair. 
In  the  department  of  farm  implements,  we  noticed  u 
'  atmospheric  chnm,  entered  by  Mr.  T.  U.  Tooker,  of  Ypor 
lanti,  which  stmok  ns  as  being  jnst  the  thing  for  batter 
makers. 

The  address  of  Hon.  James  Eingsley,  was  wortky  of 
the  high  reputation  of  the  anthor.-^^a  Arbor  Looti  Ifemt 
OH.  18. 

LIST  OF  IFTBIBS  AT  T^  WABNTBVAW  OOUHTT  FAIS. 

Gem. 

i>nrimm89 IT 

DeYMM,  4 « • 1^ 

fietfefdrds^ * 

Oroas  of  fnll  bleeds. ^ 1* 

-Orades, >1 

JHatives, » 

Jfatohed  steer  calTiSt > 


IJ;!"*!^ cattle,.-. '■.....'.:...' " "  .     41 

■'  <^  Number  of  entries,.... .-... :.'..;..:..'.  ...V.''l2T 

[   '''       Borm.   ■  '    ■  '  '  ''" 

•  HorMs  for  all  work, ....:.<.... « J  386 

Carriage  horses, ~. '  146 

^^iQpd  horses,..,  ., /.<•••» ^ ••.    ^^ 

-  ■ '  Norabero^  etotries,.. •..<...... '.  4!W 

Sheqp. 

8|^am0li  Merinofi, » « . ./. '  69 

French  Merinos, ..I i  6 

Salons  Md  Silecians, • l 17 

'  OroM  of  Ml  bloocb, 4 88 

Grade  ewes,.. ...^ 19 

-  Leioeslenbires, ...:......  *  8 

SonthdownB,  < .  • . « • '8 

'  Fat  sheep, • 6 

Number  of  entries, 1S9 

MiBoMcmeom. 

Swine, , 28 

'  Poultry, * .  28 

Batter  and  cheese, 60 

Clothes,  quilts,  Ac*, .••.•..,..,«....  78 

'  Furniture  and  carriages, 50 

Farm  implements, 59 

Fruit, '.... 85 

Tegetables, 172 

Grain,  flower  and  seed, 116 

Needle  work, 80 

Paintings  and  drawings, 17 

Flowers, 11 


.MUceUmeoM  artides^  QetkVB  JJtpartptnt, tl 

"  "        Ladies'        "  .•..   M 

Number  of  entries,  M 

Total  Dumber  of  entrij^*  • « l.M 

Total  amount  of  receipts  at  the  gate, $1,633  Si 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  fit 
'  eattle  and  milch  cowSj  made  at  the  eleyenth  ezhibitisn  of 
the  Washtenaw  Gonnty  Agricnltnral  andHorticnltnralSo* 
ciety: 

Yoar  committee  is  very  sorry  to  see,  and  to  have  to  n* 
port  so  small  a  show  of  fat  cattle;  bat  haya  farther  to 
report  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  cows  that  evercaoa 
nnder  oar  observation,  for  their  qaantity  of  milk  and  blip 
ter:  One  g^ye  65  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  and  20  lbs.  of  (mt- 
'  ter  per  week ;  the  other  57  lbs.  of  milk  par  day,  and  14 
lbs.  of  batter  per  week  I 

Mr.  Coleman,  of  Boston,  in  his  travels  in  Earopa,  togei 
the  best  agricaltnral  information,  fonnd  no  sach  cows. 
The  best  he  foand  was  an  Irish  clergyman'^  cow,  calJad 
the  "  Kerry  Cow,"  a  small  breed  of  cows,  which  gave  IJ 
lbs.  of  batter  per  week.  The  next  was  a  Darham  cow,  in 
the  coanty  of  Darham,  which  gave  17  lbs.  of  batter  per 
week. 

If  Michigan  can  beat  all  other  countries  for  milk  and 
batter,  Mr.  Lathrop  shoald  have  a  special  premiam  oyer 
the  premiams  awarded  by  the  Society. 

ROBERT  EOMB, 
Chairman  Oom> 
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ADDRESS 

Of  {he  Mon*  James  Kinqdey^  Irfare  the  Washtenaw  Oounh/ 
AgricuUuTol  and  Horttcmural  Society ,  at  the  late  AnnuM 

The  psBSiDg  year  has  brought  to  us  again  the  Attnnal 
Fair  for  this  county.  Each  snooeeding  year  seems  to  in- 
crease the  interest  which  the  people  feel  in  the  cause  of 
Agricnltnre. 

In  some  countries  far  more  attention  biw  been  paid  to 
the  science  of  agricnltnre  than  in  this.  Not  becanse  we 
are  less  intelligent  and  enterprising,  or  less  anxions  jto 
make  labor  more  profitable  and  oar  land  more.valnable ; 
bnt  becanse  necessity  has  not  compelled  ns  to  extra  exer- 
tions to  produce  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  in  some  other 
•onntries. 

From  the  earliest  settlement  of  this  conntry  throngh  its 
lAkolb  extent,  land  has  been  comparatively  cheap  and  lar 
bor  dear;  hence*  it  has  been  the  object,  if  not  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  farmer,  to  make  the  most  from  his 
land  with  the  least  labor. 

Oommencing  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  tide  of  popnla* 
tion  in  two  hundred  years  has  moved  on  over  a  great  part 
of  onr  national  territory,  leaving  behind  it,  often,  fields 
once  fmitfnl,  exhausted  by  bad  culture,  to  be  regenerated 
by  the  art  and  labor  of  those  who  might  come  after. 

This  is  all  natural.  The  husbandman  has  taken  that 
course  which  he  claimed  most  for  his  interest.  Necessity 
did  not  drive  him  to  gain  a  scanty  livelihood  from  a  few 
acres  of  land.  He  knew  that  he  was  in  a  land  of  plenty. 
He  feared  no  famine.  Never,  since  the  smfifering  of  the 
Pilgrims  for  the  want  of  food,  has  this  country  been  seri- 
ously threatened  with  famine;  small  portions  of  it  may 
have  been.  So  extensive  is  our  country,  extending  as  it 
does,  through  many  degrees  of  latitude,  embracing  almost 
every  kind  of  soil  and  climate,  and  affording  all  the  pro- 
ductions which  the  actual  wants  of  man  require,  that  it  is 
75 
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Bcaroely  within  the  range  of  poesibilitieB  that  aoy  general 
cause,  flood,  or  droath,  or  heat,  or  cold,  will  ever  produce 
in  it,  not  to  Bay  a  general  famine,  but  not  even  a  general 
want  of  the  neceBsariea  of  life.  The  people  throoghoat 
our  wide  domain,  neither  in  Uie  cities  or  oonntry,  fe^  aiicli 
a  calamity.  Hence  they  have  not  felt  as  deep  an  interest 
in  the  cause  of  agrionltare  as  some  other  people  have« 

The  season  just  passed  has  been  marked  by  a  more  ex- 
tensive destpnttion  of  growing  crops,  by  freqaent  froetei 
than  any  other  season  remembered  by  those  living,  nnleas 
the  year  18iG  be  excepted;  yet  there  will  be  no  famine. 

Now  let  us  look  to  another  oonntry,  Eogland,  whoae  peo- 
ple are  beyond  dispute  the  most  scientific  and  sncoooafiil 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  rearers  of  domestic  animals,  of 
any  people  on  the  globe.  In  those  callings  tbey  are  the 
teachers  of  all  nations  with  whom  they  have  intercourse. 
In  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  commercial  enterprise,  Amec^ 
leans  will  not  yield  the  palm  to  Bogland,  but  in  the  great 
business  of  Agriculture  they  mu^t.  Americans  are  not 
willing  to  admit  that  any  other  people  can  excel  them  in 
any  useful  pursuit — in  anything  which  requires  for  its  atr 
tainment,  skill,  industry,  and  perseverenoe.  Yet  oar  most 
enterprising  and  intelligent  farmers,  those  who  contribute 
most  to  make  our  annual  fairs  useful  and  attractive,  bring 
to  them  cattle,  sheep,  and-  swine,  imported  from 
Bngland  or  descended  from  those  which  have  been  im- 
ported. We  have  the  Deyons,  the  Durhams,  the  Here> 
fords,  the  Alderneys,  and  other  foreign  cattle.  We  have 
Leicestershire,  Suffolk,  Wubucn,  Berkshire,  and  other  fior* 
eign  swine.  The  Merino,  Leicester,  Southdown,  and  other 
foreign  sheep.  But  where  are  our  native  breeds  improved 
by  our  native  breeds  of  domestic  animals?  They  are  no* 
here. 

If  the  best  agriculturist  of  Bngland  and  Scotland  ooeld 
come  to  the  annual  faira.of  this  country,  and  report  npea 
the  ocmditions  and  products  of  their  farms,  and  exhibil 
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samples  of  their  prodaots,  they  woald  be  seen  to  sarpass 
me  in  everything  in  the  art  of  husbandry  except  in  the 
production  of  Indian  corn,  an  article  which  they  cannot 
produce.  For  this  state  of  things  a  cause  has  existed  and 
does  exist  in  the  different  circumstances  of  the  two  coun- 
tries and  their  inhabitants,  which  fully  accounts  for  the 
great  progress  of  the  people  of  one  country  in  the  most 
necessary  and  useful  art  of  husbandry,  withput  any  dis- 
paragement to  tbe  people  of  the  other  country. 

The  Island  of  Great  Britain  ii^  not  much  larger  than 
flome  of  our  States,  and  not  as  large  as  one,  Texas.  It  has 
been  fast  filling  up  with  people ;  its  population  has  in- 
creased nearly  three-fold  within  the  last  century.  The 
agricultural  productions  of  the  Island  have  not,  for  many 
years  been  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  They 
expect  an  annual  deficiency  of  grain.  Critical  indeed,  is 
the  condition  of  that  country,  which  cannot  within  itself 
produce  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  its  own  inhabitants. 

All  England  knows  this.  Hence  the  great  anxiety  among 
its  people,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant  in  relation  to 
the  growing  crops  and  harvest.  The  inquiry  is,  what  is 
the  condition  of  the  harvest  crop?  What  may  be  the 
deficiency  in  the  island,  and  whence  shall  a  supply  be 
obtained  ?  In  a  country  of  that  limited  extent,  a  season 
too  wet,  too  dry,  or  too  cold,  would  induce  a  fumine* 
Hence  the  best  energies  of  the  people  of  that  country 
with  their  wealth,  talent,  industry  and  skill,  are  exerted  to 
improve  its  general  husbandry. 

Some  have  directed  their  attention  to  improving  breeds 
of  cattle,  to  make  them  more  valuable  for  the  shambles, 
for  draught,  or  for  the  dairy.  Some  have  directed  their  skill 
to  improving  their  native  breeds  of  horses,  sheep  and 
swine.  Others  have  directed  their  powers  to  increasing 
tbe  productions  of  the  earth  by  judicious  culture  and  well 
directed  labor.  In  their  pursuits  they  have  succeeded 
with  great  advantage  and  credit  to  themselves,  and  sub- 
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Btantial  benefit  to  other 'nations ;  not  merely  by  their  ex- 
ample, but  by  the  real  prodnctions  of  their  enterprise* 

I  have  said  the  cirenmstanoes  of  the  two  eonntries,  and 
of  their  inhabitants  are  different,  which  will  ftooonDt  for 
the  unequal  progress  made  in  the  pni^nitB  we  are  cooBid- 
ering. 

In  England,  common  farming  lands,  for  farming  pnrpoa- 
es  alone,  are  worth  from  three  to  five  hundred  dollars  an 
acre.  A  late  English  paper  noticed  a  recent  sale  of  such 
lands,  the  prices  of  which  ranged  from  three  hundred  to 
five  hundred  and  forty  dollars  an  acre.  The  prices  of  im- 
proved farming  lands  in  this  coiintry,  may  range  from  ten 
to  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre — ^unimproved  lands  much 
less.  The  difference  in  the  price  pf  labor,  in  the  two  oonn* 
tries  is  less,  but  it  is  considerable. 

Suppose  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  had  been  one  uncultivated  space,  sparcely  inhabit- 
ed by  tribes  of  Indians  which  would  isecede  before  the  tide 
of  emigration.    Fix  the  price  of  lands  at  a  mere  nominal 
sum — a  dollar  or  two  an  acre,  and  leave  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  Isles  free  to  move  into  any  part  of  that  ex- 
tensive region,  not  a  more  extensive  field  for  emigration 
for  the  inhabitants  of  those  Islands,  that  long  ago,  than 
was  our  unsettled  country  for  its  inhabitants  At  this  time. 
The  English,  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish,  could  have  gone  in- 
to the  valleys  and  broad  plains  of  that  region,  moving  with 
pleasure  from  place  to  place,  from  the  more  barren  to  the 
more  fruitful  parts  as  did  the   early  inhabitants  of  this 
country  go  forth  over  its  vallfeys,  hills  and  plains.    If  such 
had  been  the  state  of  things,  the  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  countries  would  have  been  assimilated, 
and  their  present  conditions  not  so  unlike.    The  rough 
hills  and  barren  heaths  of  Scotland  would  not  have  become 
fruitful  fields.    England  would  not  have  won  thousands  of 
acres  from  the  sea,  and  made  her  wasteland  moor  lands  a 
garden.    Ireland  not  have  reclaimed  her  fens  and  bogs, 


nor  wo^ld  she  have  lost  in  one  year  a  million  of  her  peo- 
ple by  Btaryation.  Kor  in  any  of  those  oonntries  would 
land  have  arisen  so  high  in  yaluOi  or  labor  have  fallen  to 
so  inadequate  a  price.  So  we  may  see  it  was  a  particular 
necessity  that  brought  about  the  great  improvements  in 
agriculture,  and  in  rearing  domestic  stock  in  the  old  coun- 
try. Necessity  is  the  mother  of  more  than  invention ;  it 
is  the  parent  of  much  substantial  good.  To  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  any  great  general  object,  it  is  necessary  to  enlist 
in  its  favor  the  general  feelings  and  efforts  of  the  commu- 
nity. Instance  the  cause  of  education  throughout  a  great 
part  of  our  country.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  that  a 
few  patriotic  men  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Bhode 
Island,  Oonnecticut,  and  perhaps  some  other  States,  began 
to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  the  subject. 

For  some  time  the  good  cause  gained  slowly  upon  popu- 
lar favor.  Those  who  had  no  children  objected  to  aid  in 
the  education  of  the  children  of  others.  The  rich  were 
unwilling  to  be  taxed  according  to  their  property  for  the 
education  of  the  poor.  Legislators  came  reluctantly  to 
the  aid  of  the  cause,  and  very  many  were  unwilling  to  in- 
cur the  expense  of  erectiog  more  commodious  buildings  for 
schools,  and  for  procuring  more  competent  teachers.  But 
the  enterprising  few  who  led  the  way,  persevered.  They 
gave  an  irresistible  impulse  to  the  public  sentiment ;  the 
reluctant  yielded.  States  opened  their  treasuries,  and  the 
rich  their  purses,  to  aid  the  growing  cause ;  the  people 
gave  up  their  cheap  school  houses,  and  their  cheap  teach- 
ers, and  each  city,  village,  and  town,  is  now  vieing  with 
the  other  in  fumishiog  whatever  will  most  promote  the 
cause  of  general  education.  Now  observe  briefly  how  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  this  country  has  been  enlisted  in 
the  great  business  of  agriculture  and  its  accompanying 
pursuits  ;  a  subject  hardly  less  important  to  a  nation  than 
education  itself.  The  agricultural  communities  generally 
have  not  been  awakened  to  the  importance  of  their  occu- 
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patioD,  until  within  abont  the  last  twenty  years.  Tmo, 
some  societies  for  the  promotion  of  agricnltare  had  before 
that  time  been  established  in  different^parts  of  the  conntry ; 
bnt  comparatively  few  seemed  to  take  any  interest  in  them ; 
and  they  failed  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of 
the  farmers  in  their  favor.  Abont  20  years  ago  an  agri- 
cultural society  was  formed  in  this  county,  the  first  in  the 
State,  but  for  waut  of  encouragement,  it  lingered  atoog  a 
few  years  and  died*  Many  other  like  couoty  societies  io 
different  parts  of  the  country,  from  like  causes,  ceased  to 
exist.  Subsequently,  by  exertions  of  the  press,  the  enter 
prise  of  some  individnals,  the  increased  value  and  impo^ 
tance  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  the  aid  of  the  dif- 
ferent State  and  couoty  authorities,  a  new  impulse  has 
been  given  to  the  cause  ;  and  societies  for  its  promotioa 
have  sprung  up  in  every  State,  and  in  almost  every  coan- 
ty  throughout  the  United  States.  Among  the  last  cornea 
the  United '{States  Agricultural  Society,  which  held  only 
its  Seventh  Annual  Fair  a  few  weeks  uioce  at  Chicago. 
The  whole  people  are  enlisted  in  this ;  and  like  the  caoaa 
of  education,  it  must  prosper. 

A  marked  and  general  error  in  farming  in  this  conntry, 
as  noticed  by  the  observing,  is  the  neglect  to  establish  a 
systematic  and  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  and  to  practice 
a  clean  and  thorough  culture  of  the  soiL  It  is  well  koown 
if  one  kind  of  grain  is  sown  snccessively  on  the  sane 
ground,  the  crop  will  soon  fail,  and  the  soil  in  the  end,  tire 
of  it.  Repeated  experimt  nts  have  proved  that  other  crops 
can  be  substituted  to  a  greater  advantage  ;  that  the  earth 
will  make  more  ample  returns  by  i-uhbtitution  of  crops, 
than  by  persevering  in  the  cultivation  of  crops  beloogiog 
to  one  family.  So  true  has  this  been  found,  that  judicioas 
farmers  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain  consider  rota- 
tion of  crops  the  most  important  feature  in  modem  hua- 
bandry. 

It  has  become  an  established  truth,  that  a  proper  rota- 
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tion  of  crops,  jadicionsly  carried  on,  will,  upon  every  re- 
newal of  tb^  Beriee,  add  to  the  mean  qnantity  of  the  pro- 
dace.  Bat  to  effect  this,  there  mast  be  the  best  caltare  ; 
the  land  mast  be  thoroagbly  and  deeply  palverized,  and 
kept  free  from  weeds ;  and  there  must  be  returned  to  the 
land  as  much  maoare  as  would  be  made  from  it  daring  the 
series  of  crops.  In  the  rotation  system  in  this  country, 
Indian  com  is  the  most  important,  both  on  account  of  its 
Talue,  and  the  culture  necescary  ^r  its  profitable  produo- 
tion.  It  is  a  strong  feeder,  and  to  it  the  manure  should 
be  applied.  In  the  culture  of  it,  all  weeds  should  be 
eradicated  ;  that  is  the  very  object  in  having  a  cleansing 
crop  in  the  rotation.  But,  is  one  in  which  we  too  often 
raise  the  weeds. 

In  Great  Britain  the  turnip  is  the  most  important  crop 
in  the  rotation  system.  It  returns  most  to  the  land,  and 
is  considered  indispensable  to  good  husbandry.  An  Eog- 
lish  farmer,  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  written,  offered  to  give 
any  one  ten  pounds,  if  he  would  find  in  his  field  of  turnips, 
of  a  hundred  acres,  a  single  weed.  We  should  be  unwil- 
lirg  to  give  a  dollar  apiece  for  the  weeds  that  might  be 
found  in  our  corn-fields. 

On  a  former  occasion,  when  addressing  this  Society,  I 
urged  the  importance  of  giving  more  attention  to  the  rais- 
ing of  ro<jt8  for  stock.  It  was  objected  then  by  some,  that 
it  was  folly  to  talk  of  raising  turnips  in  this  country,  when 
we  could  raise  indian  i'orn  ;  that  they  could  not  raise  that 
grain  in  England,  and  they  raised  roots  as  a  substitute^ 
It  is  true  they  cannot  raise  Indian  corn  in  England,  but  it 
is  not  true  that  they  raise  roots  as  a  substitute.  They 
raise  peas  and  English  beans  there  as  field  crops,  and  niore 
to  the  acre  on  an  average  than  we  do  of  Indian  corn  here. 
Those  products  are  more  nutricious  than  corn,  and  are  fed 
out  to  stock  of  all  kinds  there,  ground  or  unground,  as  we 
feed  corn  here.  And  large  quantities  of  ou^  corn  are 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  at  a  price  little  beyond  its 
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price  here ;  yet  require  the  farmer  to  for^^  the  ciiltiT»- 
tion  of  roots,  and  yon  would  destroy  the  yer|r  foundation 
of  British  husbandry. 

The  preminm  crops  of  rntarbagas  in  Sooiland,  ba?e 
reached  as  high  as  seventy-five  tons  of  bnlbs,  and  twenty 
tons  of  tops  to  the  Scotch  acre — which  is  one-fiith  larger 
than  onr  acres.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  fifty  tons  of 
rntarbagas  have  been  raised  to  the  acre;  and  in  the  State 
of  Massachnsetts,  one  thousand  bnshels  of  oarrots  have 
been  produced-  to  the  acre.  These  are  facts  that  have 
been  well  authenticated.  What  has  been  done  can  be 
done  again.  Of  the  value  of  such  crops,  you  must  judge. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  American  farmer  will  think 
the  cultivation  of  roots,  as  a  field  crop,  indiapensable  to 
his  success  in  agriculture. 

Oreat  improvements  could  be  made,  by  reclaiming  many 
of  the  swamps  and  marshes,  which  abound  in  many  parts 
of  our  State.  Some  of  these  swamps  are  utterly  worthle« 
to  their  owners*  They  poison  the  atmosphere  by  their 
miasmi;  they  are  unsightly  to  the  eye,  and  are  the  harlM»i 
of  noxious  weeds  and  loathsome  reptiles.  With  less  ex- 
pense than  is  required  to  bring  into  cultivation  heavily 
^bered  land,  or  to  reclaim  wet  upland  by  underdraining, 
these  plague  spots  on  the  earth  could  be  converted  into 
pleasant  and  fruitful  fields.  This  can  be  effected  by  the 
judgment  and  labor  of  man. 

No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  accomplishiog  this 
object.  The  condition  and  extent  of  the  marsh  itself,  snd 
of  the  surrounding  lands  which  furnish  the  springs,  and 
cast  their  surplus  waters  into  it,  must  be  considered.  In 
doing  this,  the  head  will  )iave  as  much  to  do  as  the  hand^ 
This  much  may  be  said  in  truth:  the  outlet  to  the  mareb 
to  be  drained,  must  be  so  large;  the  main  ditches  so  deep 
and  wide;  and  the  lateral  ditches  so  many,  that  they  will 
carry  off  the  surplus  water  on  the  land  so  soon  that  it  will 
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the  work  of.  draining  is  done. 

The  peaty,  yei;etable  soils,  though  resembling  each* 
other  in  appearance,  are  substantially  different.  Some  are 
mixed  with  earthy  matter,  which  gives  them  more  consist* 
ency,  and  makes  them  more  productive.  Other  peats, 
which  are  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  aquatic  plants, 
have  not  the  resources  of  earthy  particles,  and  are  less 
valuable  on  that  account. 

All  those  vegetable  soils  which  are  so  deep  that  they 
cannot  by  cultivation,  be  mixed  with  the  subsoil,  lack  con- 
sistency and  earthy  matter,  and  those  qualities  must  be 
added  by  mixing  with  them  whatever  of  lime  or  clay,  sand 
or  gravel,  can  be  supplied. 

There  is  another  kind  of  land  on  mwy  farms,  lying  be- 
tween those  n^r9hes  and  the  higher  lands  which  surround 
them,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  A  soil  composed 
of  the  muck  of  the  marsh  ai|d  tbe  fertilizing  deposits  of 
earth,  washed  down  from  the  adjacent  high  lands. 

This  kind  of  land  is  generally  too  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  is  often  made  more  wet,  by  the  springs  that  break  out 
at  the  foot  of  the  higher  land.  All  that'  is  wanting  to 
make  such  soils  almost  inexhaustibly  fertile,  is  thorough 
drainage.  Here  let  the  under-draining  commence.  The 
testimony  of  all  who  have  adopted  that  system  of  treating 
such  lands  concur  in  proving  it  one  of  the  most  valuable 
improvements  in  modem  husbandry. 

Another  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  farmers  may 
well  be  directed,  is  the  care  and  improvement  of  our  do- 
mestic stock.  Increased  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
subject  of  late  years.  But  by  whom,  and  to  what  extent? 
By  those  few  who  have  imported  foreign  stock,  or  pur- 
chased it  here  at  great  expense. 

Even  in  such  cases,  there  are  not  wanting,  instances  in 
which  the  improved  stock  has  been  suffered  to  deteriorate 
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for  the  want  of  that  attention  and  care  which  produced 
them  in  the  old  country.    All  the  improved  breedn  of  cat^ 
tie,  hogs  and  sheep,  which  are  imported  into  thid  conotry 
from  England,  and   the  improved  sheep  from  France  and 
Spain,  have  been  reared  np,  it  is  well  known,  from  native 
breeds    there,  not   in  any  way   superior   to    onr  native 
breeds.    And  how  has  it  been  done?    By  a  oontiuned,  ju- 
dicious system  of  breeding,  and  the  greatest  at«^ention  to 
the    full  feeding  and    comfort  of   the  improving   stock* 
Nothing  more.    Who  has  ever  attempted  the  same  thing 
in  this  country?    If  any  one  has  not,  wh>?    Is  there  any* 
thing  in  our  soil  or  climate,  that  forbids  success  in  the  no* 
dertaking?    There  is  not.     Where  then  is  the  farmer  of 
enterprise  in  this  country,  who  will/by  the  application  of 
his  practical  good  judgment  and  persevering   industry, 
rear  up  a  race  «  f  cattle  here  to  be  called  the  Wasbtenaws, 
which  shtill  equal  in  fame  the  Durhams  and  the  DevouiiT 
Sodae  one  can  do  this,  and  let  him  who  is  ambitions  to  es- 
tablish a  wide-extended  reputation,  and  of  beiDg  known 
as  a  benefactor  to  the  human  f^imily^  eommence  the  work. 
If  care  and  attention  to  all  the  wants  of  domestic  au*mdt 
for  a  long  time,  will  not  only  improve  a  race,  but  make  t 
new  one;  so  want  of  care  and  attention   for  a  lengrh  of 
time  will  destroy  the  good  qualities  of  a  race  of  animals. 
It  is  a  true  rule,  and  works  both  ways.     Now  what  is  our 
common  method  of  raising  stock?    In  the  first  place,  the 
farmer  often  sends  the  be>t  of  big   youog  stock   to  the 
butcher,   because  it  is  largt^r  and  fatter,  aud  will  bring  s 
better  price.    This  is  a  bad  begiuuing.    Then  instead  of 
keeping  the  animal  in  a  growing  and  thriving  state  from 
the  time  it  begins  to  grow  until   it  gets  its   full   growth, 
(which  is  the  true  system,)  it  is  suffered  to  be  fat  or  poor 
by  turns,  as  its  wants  are  satisfied  or  neglected.     I  am  not 
now  speaking  of  a  universal  practice,  but  a  very  cummoo 
one. 
A  good  siied  pair  of  working  oxen  in  usual  flesh,  on  the 
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BOttiDg  in  of  winter,  will  weigh  about  8,000  ponndB.  As- 
fbey  are  often  kept  throngb  the  winter,  they  will  not 
weigh  more  than  2,000  pounds  in  the  spring.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  any  other  full  grown  domestic  animal. 
They  are  often  allowed  to  fall  off  during  the  winter  full' 
one-tbird  in  weight,  and  this  for  the  want  of  a  little  more 
and  better  food,  and  perhaps  more  for  the  want  of  a  warm 
stable  and  dry  resting  place.  The  consequence  of  this^ 
treatment  is,  that  the  owner  has  lost  on  the  yoke  of  oxen, 
1,000  pouods  of  beef  and  tallow  during  the  winter,  which 
ia  worth  fifty  dollars.  The  oxen  have  actually  consumed, 
— ^to  speak  in  significant  language — ^have  eaten  up  one- 
third  of  themselves,  to  carry  tbem  through  the  winter ;^ 
and  this  is  not  the  hair  and  bones,  for  Hiey  seem  to  flourish 
under  this  treatment,  and  are  able  to  stand  up  for  themr 
Bdvea.  Often  we  feed  our  horned  cattle  in  tbe  winter  on 
beef  and  tallow,  our  sheep  on  mutton,  our  hogs  on  pork 
and  lard,  and  our  horses  on  horse  flesh — all  expensive  arti- 
cles— when  good  hay  can  be  purchased  for  less  tban  half 
a  cent  a  pound,  grain  for  less  than  a  cent  a  pound,  usually, 
and  a  bus  b  el  of  ruta-bagas  can  be  raised  for  the  price  of  a 
pound  of  Iresh  beef. 

This  unthrifty  practice  in  managing  farm  stock,  is  noth- 
ing new.  As  did  those  who  have  gone  before  us  in  that 
respect,  so  do  we.  It  is  remarkable  how  an  erroneous 
practice  in  husbandry  may  become  establised  among  an 
intelligent  people  and  pass  along  unchecked  for  a  long 
course  of  years.  Instance  the  universal  method  of  culti- 
vating Ipdian  corn  in  New  England,  and  perhaps  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  until  within  a  few  years  past.  I  mean 
the  practice  of  plowing  between  the  rows  of  corn  in  a  late 
stage  of  its  growth,  and  drawing  tbe  earth  up  into  a  hill 
about  the  com.  Tbe  farmer  who  paid  a  man  one  dollar  a 
day  for  drawing  the  earth  from  tbe  extended  roots  of  the 
com  and  piling  it  about  tbe  stalks,  c^uld  have  better  affor- 
ded to  pay  another  man  two  dollars  a  day  to  draw  the  earth 
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all  back  agaia  irom  whence  it  was  taken.  The  firat  aettlera 
of  the  country  found  the  Indians  rabing  oorn,  and  that  in 
cultivating  it  they  made  a  hill  around  it,  so  that  practioe 
was  followed  by  the  white  people  for  more  than,  two  cen* 
tnriesy  not  reflecting  that  the  Indian  is  not  an  intelligent 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  that  his  practice  in  that  respect 
oontravened  one  of  the  plainest  laws  of  nature. 

Another  error  of  opinion  in  farmers^  and  an  error  which 
may  and  does  affect  their  practioe,  I  think  not  unworthy 
of  notice  here.  It  is  on  the  question,  whether  wheat  will, 
or  will  not,  under  certain  conditions  of  seed  and.  soil,  turn 
to  chess.  A  question  upon  the  opinions  of  men  of  equal 
judgment  are  wholly  different.  The  transmutation  of  wheat 
to  chess  is  no  new  doctrine.  Pliny,  who  wrote  tiearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  says  in  his  natural  history,  V  that  the 
greatest  of  all  evils  to  wheat  is  oats,  and  that  barley  will 
degenerate  into  oats.  And  this  degeneration  of  wheat 
and  barley  into  oats,  he  ascribes  to  a  moist  soil,  wet  weath- 
er, bad  seed,  AoJ^  In  Italy,  chess  is  called  wild  oats. 
Pliny,  in  speaking  of  oats  undoubtedly  meant  chess.  Doc- 
tor Webster  in  his  dictioary,  under  the  word  chess,  says  : 
''  I  do  not  find  the  word  in  any  English  dictionary ;  nor  do 
I  know  its  affinities.^'  In  New  Bngland,  he  says :  "  It  is  a 
grass  which  grows  among  wheat,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
wheat  degenerated  or  changed,  as  it  abounds  most  in  fields 
where  the  wheat  is  winter-killed.  It  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  oats."  He  alludee  to  the  opinion  of  Pliny,  and 
sajs,  *'his  opinion  coincides  with  observations  in  America, 
as  wheat  is  most  liable  to  perish  in  moist  land,  and  often 
in  such  places  almost  all  the  wheat  is  killed,  and  in  place 
of  it  chess  often  appears."  But  he  says,  ^'this  change  of 
wheat  into  chess  is  now  denied,  and  the  common  opinion 
is  affirmed,  by  the  ablest  botanists  to  be  erroneous."  And 
eo  he  left  the  question.  Here  is  an  error  somewhere,  and 
it  is  due  to  the  intelligenoe  of  this  age  that  it  be  detected 
and  exploded,    Bietyond  all  doubt  it  ipas  almost,  if  not  quite 
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ihe  nniversal  opinion  in  America,  where  wheat  ie  raised, 
lAat  it  turned  to  chess  nnde^  certain  circumstances.  Ma* 
ny  befieYC  some  other  grains  tnrn  to  chess.  Pliny  thotight 
barley  did.  I  knew  a  family  of  young  men  who  were  far- 
mers, residing  near  this  place  in  an  early  day,  who  said  the 
first  crop  of  wheat  which  they  attempted  to  raise,  turned 
to  chess,  and  in  the  same  field  the  next  year,  where  they 
had  sown  no  seed  of  any  kind,  they  had  a  fine  crop  of  tim- 
othy. Their  neighbors  also  bore  witness  to  the  fact.  They 
were  as  sure  that  the  chess  tamed  to  timothy  as  that  the 
wheat  turned  to  chess. 

In  the  last  September  number  of  the  Albany  Oultirator, 
there  is  notice  of  a  communication  from  a  man  in  Oonnec* 
ticut,  in  which  he  relates  a  case  of  rye  turning  to  chess, 
as  he  believes;  and  he  asks  the  editor  if  it  was  not  thus 
transmuted  where  the  chess  came  from,  and  the  Oultivator 
man  tells  him,  very  truly,  that  he  does  not  know. 
.  So  it  is  seen  this  chess  is  a  notorious  weed,  and  is  get« 
ting  more  so.  It  seems  to  be  increasing  the  sphere  of  its 
power  to  metamorphose  other  plants  into  its  own  form  and 
nature,  and  it  may  well  be  asked,  what  next? 

Botany  is  comparatiyely  a  modem  science.  The  most 
eminent  Botanists  have  told  us,  ^'that  wheat  and  chess  are 
a  distinct  genera,  and  that  they  never  did,  and  never  can 
change  from  one  to  the  other.^'  This  brought  thinking 
men  to  thinking  on  that  subject,  and  to  investigating  it«. 

Some  of  these  men  are  so  well  assured  that  the  trans- 
mutation is  impossible,  that  they  have  in  the  last  ten  years 
ofiered  large  rewards  for  proof  that  wheat  will  turn  to 
chess.  Some  have  tried  to  furnish  the  proof.  I  knew  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  good  judgment,  a  few  years  ago^ 
who  tried  to  turn  wheat  into  chess.  He  said  he  selected 
the  worst  seed  he  could  find,  and  planted  it  on  ground  not 
likely  to  produce  wheat,  and  where  it  would  be  very  likely 
to  turn  to  chess,  if  it  could  be  so.  He  abused  the  wheat 
plants  that  did  come  up,  in  every  way  he  could  invent  to 
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'briog  about  the  transmutation.  He  cat  off  the  tap  looli 
of  some  plaotSy  and  the  tops  of  others,  and  sacoeeded  ia 
getting  Bome  winter-killed,  and  then  ^i^aited  anxioiialj  to 
see  what  wonld  turn  np,  for  he  was  after  a  baodred  dot 
lars  reward,  which  was  offered  for  the  proof.  Bat  he  i 
although  he  raised  the  meanest  wheat  that  anybody 
aaw,  he  did  not  raise  one  grain  of  chess. 

Again,  some  have  attempted  to  prove  in  a  nomber  of 
instances,  that  wheat  will  tarn  to  chess,  by  showing  graiat 
of  chess  apparently  growing  oat  of  a  head  of  wheat,  and 
with  tde  wheat.  Instances  of  that  kind,  it  is  said,  have 
happened  in  this  country.  Sach  heads  of  wheat  uid  ches 
have  been  submitted  to  ex»unination  by  those  who  have 
applied  for  the  offered  reward,  and  it  has  been  found  thai 
there  was  no  actual  connection  between  the  chess  and  the 
wheat  head. 

In  the  last  September  number  of  the  Albany  Oaltivater 
you  may  find  the  following  article,  which  appeared  to  be 
a  letter  from  a  man  in  Indiana,  and  the  Editor's  remaifca 
upon  it.    The  writer  says: 

'*  Having  read  with  interest  the  various  investigatioiis 
in  reference  to  wheat  turning  to  chess,  and  being  a  fira 
disbeliever  in  such  transmutation,  my  faith  has  been  sosifr* 
what  staggered  this  evening  by  being  shown  a  head  of 
wheat  bearing  both  wheat  and  chess,  having  all  the  ap» 
pearance  of  being  firmly  attached.  The  chess  has  sprouted 
and  grew  out  from  the  wheat  near  the  lower  part  of  the 
bead,  and  appears  to  be  as  muoh  a  part  of  it  as  any  of  the 
grains  of  wheat  composing  the  same.  The  gentleman  who 
has  shown  it  to  me  wishes  to  claim  the  $500  reward  offered 
for  evidence  of  the  transmutation  of  wheat  to  chess,  and 
'  believing  that  the  sample  before  us  now,  comes  near^  a 
demonstration  of  that  proposition  than  anything  that  has 
ever  been  produced,  wishes  to  know  through  yoor  kind* 
ness,  more  particularly  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter. 
'Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  in  reference  to  the 
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reward,  and  the  neoessary  evidence  to  obtain  it,  if  it  is 
atill  offered,  and  by  whom  it  is  offered/' 

(Signed,)  ENOR  HOOVER, 

Frankford,  Ind. 

The  Editor  says: 

'*  We  are  sorry  to  disappoint  onr  friends  abont  the  $500, 
^ot  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  their  head  of 
wheat  carefully,  they  will  see  by  bending  down  the  chaff 
directly  u^der  the  chess,  that  the  chess  did  not  grow  out 
of  the  wheat  head,  and  that  there  is  no  actual  connection 
between  the  wheat  and  the  chess,  the  latter  being  held  in 
its  place  only  by  the  pressure  of  the  wheat  upon  it.  We 
haye  seen  a  number  of  such  heads,  and  it  never  took  over 
9k  minute  to  convince  those  who  presented  them  to  us  that 
the  chess  did  not  grow  on  the  wheat  plant/' 

Stiil,  the  question  comes  back,  where  does  the  chess 
come  from?  I  do  not  know,  and  if  I  did  know  would  not 
tell,  as  no  one  will  be  believed  if  he  does  know,  and  tells. 

Some  things  may  be  considered  which  bear  on  this 
question,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  tillage  of  the  earth. 
It  is,  according  to  the  economy  of  nature  that  the  earth 
shall  produce  something.  Nature  abhors  a  waste  as  it 
does  a  vacuum.  Where  there  are  earth,  air,  moisture, 
beat  and  light,  there  will  be  vegetation.  If  the  earth 
does  not  produce  somettung  of  worth,  it  will  bring  forth 
something  worthless.  You  never  saw  a  spot  of  earth  left 
to  itself,  bare  of  vegetation  for  any  considerable  time.  It  * 
is  another  principle  of  nature  that  change  is  incident  to 
all  crecUed  things.  This  is  true,  even  with  regard  to  races 
of  men,  and  all  animals,  as  well  as  to  all  the  productions  of 
the  earth.  ^ 

The  trees  of  the  forest  perish,  and  are  succeeded  by  a 
different  growth  of  timber,  and  the  humbler  plants  pass 
away  and  are  followed  by  those  of  a  different  kind.  There 
is  not  wanting  full  evidence  that  since  the  settlement  of 
this  country,  whole  old  forests  of  timber  have  been  de- 
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ttiroyed  by  time,  hurricanes,  and  insects,  and  their  places 
filled  with  entire  different  growth  of  timber.  The  otk 
has  been  in  some  places  succeeded  by  the  hemlodc,  in 
others  by  the  beech  and  maple.  And  a  growUi  of  beech 
and  maple  has  been  followed  by  the  oak  and  the  ash.  In 
South  Carolina,  for  years  back,  a  certain  insect  has  been 
destroying  the  pine  forests,  and  universally  it  is  said,  on 
their  destruction,  a  thick  growth  of  oaks  spring  up  in 
their  places,  where  no  oak  was  ever  known  before. 

It  may  take  ages  to  make  the  change,  but  an  age  in  the 
course  of  nature  is  but  as  a  day  to  us.  This  is  change^ 
not  transmutation;  and  from  it  the  intelligent  farmer  may 
learn  the  necessity  for  a  rotation  in  crops. 

Go  into  the  thick  forest,  a  hundred  miles  from  any  in* 
habited  spot.  You  shall  find  nothing  there  but  hnge 
trees,  and  a  few  stunted  underbrush;  liot  a  weed  nor  a 
flower,  nor  a  spear  of  grass.  Out  down  and  bum  up  the 
forest  trees,  and  from  their  ashes  will  spring  op  the  fire- 
weed,  BO  called,  and  other  weeds  for  which  you  know  no 
name,  and  which  could  not  before  be  found  in  all  the  for 
est.  Go  on  with  the  improvements,  build  a  bam,  and  cd- 
tivate  the  land  about  it,  bring  on  the  domestic  animab 
upon  your  farm,  cultivate  a  garden,  and  raise  a  crop  of 
grain  upon  the  cleared  land,  and  what  will  come  on  in 
quick  succession  7  The  whole  family  of  domestic  plants 
and  weeds,  some  useful,  more  useless.  Then  come  the  na- 
tive grasses,  and  without  fail  white  clover.  All  the  kincb 
of  vegetation  which  you  left  behind  you  five  hundred  miles 
have  followed  you  to  your  new  home,  and  flourish  in  a  sofl 
where  they  were  before  unknown. 

Where  are  the  lilly  and  the  lupine,  and  the  humbler 
flowers,  and  the  rose-willow  that  once  carpeted  these 
grounds  over  which  some  of  us  used  to  walk  ?  They  were 
the  wild  companions,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Indian  and  the 
wolf,  and  like  them  they  are  gone.     A  quite  di£fereni 
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been  to  the  tenants  of  the  forest. 

You  sit  and  stand  npon  gronnd  which  was  once  the  bed 
of  an  ocean,  a  salt  ocean.  Its  depth  was  thon^ands  of 
feet  over  this  gronnd  ;  mountains  of  ice  floattid  npon  its 
surface.  Its  waters  at  a  timOi  washed  up  these  higher 
land^,  and  swept  out  those  valleys  below.  You  caonot  go 
out  of  this  place  and  observe  an  excavation  in  a  bank  of 
earth,  without  seeing  the  different  layers  of  pebbles,  sand 
and  gravel,  which  the  receding  waters  washed  up. 

There  was  a  time  then,  when  this  PeniDsula,  and  the  far  ' 
regions  round,  was  for  a  season  void  of  vegetation.  How 
was  it  clothed  7  Who  planted  the  oak  and  the  hickory 
upon  these  plains  ?  the  linden,  the  beecti,  the  maple,  and 
the  elm  on  the  lower  lands  ?  Who  clothed  the  earth  with 
its  various  herbage,  and  caused  the  green  grass  to  creep 
up  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  close  upon  the  line  of  the 
receding  ice  and  snow  ?  Who  planted  the  willow  by  ibe 
running  brook  and  the  pine  upon  the  hills  7  Some  say  ttie 
birds  and  beasts  spread  the  seed.  Did  the  bate  earth  w^it 
for  that  slow  process  7  Whence  came  the  birds  and  beasis? 
On  what  did  they  subsist  before  the  earth  produced  aiij- 
thing  7  If  the  birds  and  beasts  did  sow  the  seed,  they 
showed  great  discrimination  in  planting  each  variety 
where  it  would  best  flourish. 

But  others  say  the  seeds  always  were  in  the  ground. 
If  so,  and  they  lay  at  the  bottom  of  old  ocean  for  ages, 
they  were  a  long  time  in  soaking. 

Is  there  any  heresy  in  saying  that  the  Almighty,  who 
created  the  universe,  could  and  did  in  His  own  way  and 
own  quick  time,  clothe  this  earth  with  vegetation  and  ver^ 
dure,  when  He  had  dried  up  the  waters  of  the  deep  7 

It  is  said  that  the  young  men.  of  the  rising  generation, 
who  have  been  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  e^rtb, 
are  prone  to  abandon  the  occupation  of  the  farmer,  and 
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^  seek  employments  whicb  they  fancy  are  more   honorabki 

^  less  laborious,  and  more  profitable.  From  thia  oanse  it  if 
aaid,  in  the  rural   didtricte,  in  the  older  States,  there  hai 

*  been  a  decrease  in  population,  and  an  increase  in  cities, 
large  towus  and  villrtges.  Is  it  not  an  error  to  abandtm 
the  occupation  now,  just  at  the  time  when  the  practical 
iarm>3r  begins  to  be  encouraged  in  bia  pnraait;  whon  pnh 
duce  of  all  kinds  fiuds  a  ready  market;  when  the  meaoB 
of  transporting  the  productions  of  the  earth  have  becoaio 

^re-idy  and  cheap;  when  the  mechauic  and  maDnfactnrer 
have  furnished  improved  farming  implements,  and  created 
new  machines  to  ease  the  burden  of  labor;  and  when  the 
great  west  is  offering  her  treasures  to  the  cultivators  of 

.tbesoil? 

The  steam  plow  just  invented  will  make  a  new  era  io 
agriculture  on  the  western  prairies.  The  time  is  dose  at 
hand,  when  one  neighbor  there  shall  say  to  another,  I  want 
7  a  to  break  up  for  mfe  a  field  for  corn  this  spring.  How 
1  Tge  is  it?  Five  hundred  acres.  I  will  do  it  next  weeL 
That  dialogue  will  be  spoken  on  some  prairie  of  the  west 
within  five  years,  and  the  work  will  be  done  according  to 
the  promise. 

No  age  or  country  ever  before  opened  so  wide  a  field  fiar 
the  enterprise,  iudustry,  and  skill  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
fl  kil,  as  now  lies  before  you.  In  cheap  and  fertile  lands, 
cultivated  and  uncultivated;  in  the  varieties  of  aoil  and 
climate;  in  the  varied  productions  of  our  widely  extended 
territory;  in  re^dy  markets  and  easy  commuuication. 

Who  is  to  occupy  that  region  in  the  west,  extending 
from  the  Golf  of  Mexico  in  the  sout*^,  to  the  Britiah  Do- 
mioioDs  in  the  north?  A  land  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
in  length,  and  hundreds  of  miles  in  breadth;  lying  in  the 
centre  of  our  National  Territory,  midway  between  the  two 
giDeat  oceans;  having  a  climate  the  most  healthy;  a  soil 
the  most  fertile;  a  surface  diversified  by  mountains  and 
valleys,  hills  and  plains,  and  threaded  by  numerous  rivers. 


The  policy  of  dtir  Gotemomnt  fQiriycoirs  past,  in  dispo- 
.  Mvgof  the  public  lands,  renders  it  iUr  easier  for^a  fa^jvier 
of  small  means  to  obtain  a  farm  in  a  new  c^nntry,  than 
formerly.  He  is  allowed  to  select  and  occupy  the  land 
ifrithont  paying  for  it;  and  often  remains  upon  it  long 
enongh  to  make  the  pnrchaee  money  from  his  farm,  before 
it  is  necessary  to  pay  for  it. 

The  law,  too,  graduating  the  price  of  lands^  has  made  it 

Tery  cheap  in  some  States.    In  Missonri,  it  is  said,  good 

land  can  be  purchased  of  the  United  States  foroneshilting 

an  acre.    I  do  not  say  these  things  to  encourage  emigfa- 

tion;  but  if  it  be  necessary  for  young  men,  who  have  been 

^  accustomed  to  farming,  to  lettve  the  rural  districts,  it  is 

not  necessary  for  them  to  go  into  the  cities,  and  villages, 

and  change  their  occupation;  nor  is  it  advisable.    There 

.  is  room  enough  yet  in  the  country  for  the  farmer.    His 

'  occupation,  more  than  any  other,  insures  independence. 

It  is  most.coDgeoial  to  his  nature.    It  is  the  occupation 

for  which  he.  waia  made.    It  is  peaceful  promotion  of  healthi 

and  insures  a  competence.    The  poet  says:.  ,  i* 

"  RdMon,  whol*  p1«tfQTe|  all  tb«  Joys  of  miv«i 
Lw  In  thr«d  wordti  b«aUh,  p«M«  and  oompeiene«.'* 

J 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  owning  land  unlike  that  wl^h 
you  have  in  possessipg  other  property.    Land  is  fixed  and 

'  enduring.    It  will  not  burn  up,  run  away  or  perish.    It  is 

.yours.  You  have  an  interest  in  all  the  earth  lying  be- 
neath  its  surface,  and  in  all  the  blue  sky  above  it.  Nd  one 
is  allowed  to  dig  under  it,  or  to  obstruct  the  ligb^  or  ^-view 
above  it.  It  is  a  heritage  from  our  Maker;  capital.be- 
stkHwed^  designed  to.  be  .used  lor  tJie  b>dne6t  of  man.  He 
who  receives  it  rough  .from  nature  and  turns  it  into  a  well 

'^  ttltivated  farm,. with  the  necessary  buildings  and  impn^e- 
tnents  to  make  it  both  pleasant  and  useful,  will  be  vary 
likely  to.  live,  a  peaceful  and  happy  life,  and  at  its  close  t^iU 
h^ve  the  consolation  to  know  that  something  remains,  the 

'  work  of  his  own  hands,  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the 

'  world  he  leaves. 
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EALAIfABOO  OOUNTY. 

{thd  ibllowlnff  proedediWKS  were  urihitenHomJly  oiBltled  in  Ibe  | 
'  «f  Ihe  AaaiMl  TrtaaiotkHia  of  ih«  Afrieoltana  Soeiety  of  thii  comtj.] 

An  ExoovtiTe  moetiDg  of  the  Kulamaaoo  OooBty  AgD- 
onltnral  Society  wms  held  at  the  office  of  the  Ooantj  Qkd, 
on  Monday,  the  8d  day  of  Oetob^,  1859,  for  the  pv^ 
of  the  exammation  and  adjaatmeat  of  all  matteie  of  bv- 
neee  pertaining  to  the  late  Fair  of  the  Society. 

On  motion,  the  Treasnrer  of  tiie  Society,  Hiram  AnoU, 
enbndtted  hla  report  relative  to  the  reoeipta  of  thaint 

-  V^&t^  which  was  accepted,  aa  frilowa  : 

nSPOBt  01*  fHfi  TRBA81TEBB— PAIB  OF  1859. 

272  memberships  sold  at  $1  each, UITi  tt 

*  1238  single  tickets,  15  cts.  each, $185  70 

Disconnt  loss  on  sale  of  tickets, 2  48 

1»8 

'''88  team  tickets,  25  eta.  each, ttM 

''t;ash  taken  at  team  entrance, 384 

'      **    of  Waldron  A  Pox,  (eating  stand,) »  « 

"    of  J.B.0bbb,(2watercaik»,> l« 

Total  receipts, 9SW« 

'  X>isi[>onnt  on  nnbtnrrent  bill, ,      $0  50 

••         for  Woken  biaikbiU,.... 100 

IM 

Net  receiptg,... ..• ••••••^2^^ 

On  motion/ th^fbHowing  acconnia  agaongt  the  ioMf 

*  urere  allowed,  aa  fMlowi^  to  wit :  i 

'  Gibson  4^  Wagner,  atationiry, ft*  ' 

i  Fish  ft  MerriM,  mill  feed, 1  >* 

-  W.  H.  Pendleton,  cfeaning  well, 1* 

'  Smith  L.  Wood,  hay,  21  tons, ^^ 

W.  A.  Clover,  night  watch,. ^^ 

W.  H.  Cobb,  labor,  team^  Ac, •''' 

Hugh  Rollins,  diteyage,..w »<* 

Ohas.  A .  Thompson,  Jr.,  services, .«••.«.<  '""' 


at..  i^ 

Qeo*  Tmrtjt  for  aervieiBy tft  00 

F.  Little,  cash  paid  for  snndrieB, 10  60^ 

A.O.Biik>b,  polioe, 17  SO 

H.  Hy  danbnrk,  labor^ 4  Oft 

0ha8.  Wadbaiiifli  self  and  maa, 24  50- 

L  Kdlogg  &  Son,  Inmber^i 64  96 

Bii^ooc^^  Odbh  A  Oo.|  mMrohandise, «...  4  SI 

J.PJaizrg^  labor, 2  62. 

B*  8*  Gbge ,  labor, 1  60 , 

M.  A«  Alleo,  atationeifY  ^., » .  6  94 

Clark  Earl,  labor, 1  .6ft 

Q*Mtt9  Offioe^  printiDg,  Ai^*^ 46  25 

Telegraph,      "               *'       1*6* 

L  D.  Bixby,  lumber,. 34  8& 

VfrnnkLfttlev  ■ervicea,  Ao«, ••...*, ^  OOt 

H»  Arwld,  UBdideB,...«»   ..•.^.  ..*.  ...f 8  40| 

BtmAAtl«»,oa8kf, 2jMK 

H.  Arnold,  account  at  team  gate,  Ac,  ,••;.••..•  IQ <  6|9i 

♦  r— 

Total, $354  ^82 

The  receipts  of  fbe  last  Fair  falls  short  of  preminmf 
awarded  at)d  expenses,  some  $260. 

A  fnll  statemeit  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Soci6^' 
will  be  published  in  January  next. 

The  Executive  Committee  awarded  t»  W.  T.  Mills,'  of 
Oalesburgh,  Mich,  a  diploma  for  a  veVy  aii(>eyior  Glover 
Picker  on' exhibition.  '  * 

The  Executive  Committee,  awarded  a  dfp^oma  to  Isaao 
Thompson,  Theresa,  N.  Y.,  for  a  ^ipdel  of  Nutting's  Fan- 
ning and  Assorting  Machines  on  exhibition. 

Ou  motion,  two  entries  of  I.  Burdick,  of  a  pair  of  calf 
pogged  hrogBBS  and  pair  of  genJUfi  MweA  patent  le^er 
gailers,  w«se  nried  out^  asinot 'has^i^C  b^im  Joada^iliblll 
the^last'year.  *    /    ' 

'    Ob  motion^  the  award  of  t&  lo  Befij.,  D«aka»  Ibi;  he^ 
Durham  bull,  was  over-ruled  for  want  of  p^^igiMt.aiMlidM 
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award  given  to  M •  Hydenbnrk,  for  beet  Dnrliaia  boU,  wttk 
pedigree  ae  per  rule.     - 

Ofi  motioo,  the  followk)g  oommittees  were  appmnted : 

To  audit  aocoQDte,  Meesrs.   Arnold  and   Little  ;  To  settle 

with  Treaaarer,  the  Preaideort  and  Secretary. 

J    Beaclved,  Tbat  thie  Society  is  nnder  great  obltgatioB  ta 

iheir  worthy  Preeident^  F.  W.  Onrtenins,  for  hia  nuuiy  la- 


bore  in  bebaif  of  tbe  Society  for  the  paat  year,  but 
especially  for  his  able  address  delivered  before  the  Society 
at  Its  late  Fair,  and  the  many  vahpble  practical  sagger 
liend  contained  therein. 

Sesclvedf  That  the  public  jtbanks  of  the  Sooiely  are  des 
to  the  local  press,  to  wit :  The  Tdegraph  and  OmusUe  fiv 
Ae  many  flattering  and  voluntary  notioes  of  the  Society 
and  its  movements,  that  have  appeared  from  tinae  to  tias 
in*  the  colamns  of  each,  and  the  spirit  of  intereet  ever  Baa- 
ifi^ted  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfore  aad  sMlTaaes- 
ttktot  of  the  Society* 

SeacHved^  Thit  the  Society  desire  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitnde  the  many  aids  received  from  citizens  in  fittiof 
lyptand  dacorat^ig  the  varione  bniUings  of  the  Society. 

Beadved^  That  this  Society  is  not  nnmiodfal  of  tbe  kind* 
ly  fovors  reoet  ved  throngli  the  notices  of  ||ie  Preaa  throagh- 
cat  the  State,  and  their  piany  flattering  acknowle^gnnenfti^ 
indgratnitbim  efforts' to  give  publicity  to  tiie  late  Fair. 

On  motion!  adjourned  smb  dm. 

F.  W.  OUBTBNIUS, 

JPresidmL 
Fravk  LinxB,  Secrefary. 

Ealamaioo,  October  3, 1859. 

The  fourteenth  Annual  Fair  aad  Oattle  Show^dP  the 
Kalamazoo  County  Igrioultural  Society,  was  beM  at  KA 
amaaoo,  September  21st,  22d  and  23d,  A.  D:  18d9.  Oaa* 
V.W.  Ourtenius,  Preiident  of  the  Sodaty^  deliyeied  tbe 
annaral  address.  . 
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-^        ▲   persistent  rain-storm,  continuing  throngh  the  entire 
three  dajs  of  the  fair,  might  well,  bo  considered  as  tha 
»    '^  principal  contending  points; ''  bnt  the  observation  clost  6, 
>    without  a  "  veering,"  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  \ 
v     great  theory  embodiment,  Prof.  Ryan  0*Byan !  and  reduced  ^ 
•t.    the  probable  entries  and  attendance  more  than  one-half. 
:::     Much  interest  was  manifest  previous  to  the  day  of  open* 
-4     ing,  and  but  for  the  rain  we  have  the  assurance  that  the  , 
-pr     fair  woald*have  been  by  far  the  largest  one  ever  held  by 
xi     ^e  Society. 

Persons  intending  to  claim  premiums,  must  do  so  within 
^4     sixty  daysy  as  by  the  rule. 

^^  biobbtabt's  bipobt. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  January,  '* 
*'      1869,  the  fee  for  membership  was  fixed  at  one  dollar,  which 
^      was  the  same  as  at  the  organization  of  the  Society. 

This  step  was  only  taken  upon  mature  deliberation,  and  ^ 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  true  interests  of  the  Societyr ' 

The  subjtict  of  procuring  some  permanent  gprounds,  and 
the  erection  thereon  of  suitable  fixtures,  to  belong  in  f ee  - 
to  th(d  Society,  hns  been  a  matter  of  earnest  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  the  Exeenttre 
Committee  and  Officers,  for  a  number  of  years  past*  * 

H<tny   plans  for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  objeot  i 
were  at  different  times  submitted*    But  the  great  obstaole  ' 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  was  the  want|;tf 
means.    Althougb  the  interest  in  the  Society  was  of  ai  - 
healthy  charactt^r,  the  attendance  at  the  Annual  fairs  re* ' 
spectable  and  Constantly  augmenting,  and,  for  the  last  two  - 
fairs  just  preceding  the  one  last  held,  the  reoeipte  (inoln* 
ding  the  amount  received  from  oonnty  treasurer,)  were 
slightly  in  excess  of  expenses  and  premiums  awarded;  yet 
the  correct  idea  of  progress,  based  upon  the  fact  that  Kal* 
amazoo  county,  in  point  of  Agiionltnral  resources,  and  the 
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•pirit,  enterprise,  and  pride  of  its  inhabitants,  is  empbath 
ca^lj  the  Model  Connty  of  the  State,  as  also,  that  this  So- 
ciety is  the  oldest  organization  of  a  like  character,  in  the 
State — and  id  view  of  the  increasing  interest  manifested 
by  the  patrons  of  the  Society,  and  the  commoDdable  exer- 
tions made  at  each  sncceeding  fair  to  make  each  excel  the 
other,  demanded  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  preaiinm 
list,  and  facilities  for  accommodating  the  crowds  of  nature's 
noblemen  that  flocked  to  the  annnal  gatherings. 

While  the  price  of  memberships  remained  at  fifty  cents 
the  receipts  barely  kept  pace  with  the  expenditares;  the 
^tnres  were  bnt  of  a  poor,  coarse,  leaky,  temporary  char- 
duster;  the  lease  npon  the  present  grounds  soon  to  expire, 
and  none  other  to  be  obtained  oaly  at  a  considerable  du- 
ianqe  ffpqci  U^wMf  except  at  great  expense. 

^.tprppo^itign  to  reorganize  the  Society  under  tbe  gen- 
eral actpf  tbe  Lvgislataret  and  tbe  issuing  of  life  mea- 
b^r^b^P:  ticMts  at  Uie  r^  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-fife 
^qUara  eacbi  for  th»  purpose  of  raising  an  immedis^te  fund, 
m$/^fit  one  ttUM  held  under  serious  consideration,  and  a 
iKMrrespondenoe  was  held  with  some  other  Societies  organ- 
ised ttpon  tbe  aame  basis,  with  reference  thereto.  But 
upon  fnrther  reflection,  that  idea  was  abandoned,  as  being 
decidedly  objeetionable  in  maQy  respects,  but  more  eapeo- 
ialiyitbat  that  peculiar  feature  or  field  of  financial  opera- 
tioti^  had  been  previously  very  thoroughly  explored  and 
ciiyuaaad  in  this  county  Sor  various  other  objects,  ostensi- 
bly pf  a  public  oharaeten  Alao,  that  while  many,  and 
most  likely  all,  would  be  willing  to  pay  one  dollar  annually, 
for  the  support  of  tiie  Soaiety,  and  the  privileges  of  men- 
bsfriup,  donparati^ely  tew  would  wish  to  purchase  a  lift 
ticket,  and  pay  in  advanoe  some  twenty -five  dollars. 

jlftei^e  meney-gettij^ .  shctuld  never  be. a  prominent  fea- 
ture. ()f  tba'Aasocia^oQ,;  Agricoltnral  So«Hetie«  are  fonu- 
e4ifov  ot^etT:  and  nolienpmiposas.  The  beui>fits  derived 
from  agricultural  exhibitions  are,  that  they  not  only  excite 
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a  Bpirit  of  emnlatiOD,  but  greai  encouragement  is  given  to 
improvements  in  all  matters  conoected  with  the  cnltivap  ' 
tion  of  the  soil.    They  stimulate  thei  inventive  genius  of 
the  country — the  free  interchange  of  opinions  and  meth- 
ods in  farming  at  such  a  time,  are  highly  beDefioial— the 
public  addresses  are  oftentimes  of  incalculable  value  in  ' 
point  of  statistics,  information,  and  suggestions  embodied 
therein.    No  one  pursuit  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
our  national  prosperity  as  Agricultare;  and  these  annual' 
exhibitions  richly  deserve  encouragement  and  patronage" 
by  all  who  have  the  true  interests  and  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity at  heart.    Now,  land  cannot  be  purchased,  build-*^' 
ings  erected,  grounds  prepared  and  arranged,  premium^ 
paid,  with  the  costs  for  fitting  up  and  carrying  out  the' 
necessary  arrangements  of  each  successive  fait,  without 
means  to  meet  all  these  unavoidable' expenses."  As  hais' 
been  previously  stated,  the  revenue 'hai  but  jdat'tnet  th6" 
oi^lnary  expenses;   and  although   some  might  feel,  &Ud'' 
ptbperly,  too,  that  these  annuaT  meetings  partake  more  of  ^ 
m  social  character,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  view  them  «8  ' 
being  anything  of  a  burden  or  tax,  yet  no  marked  advance-  ' 
ment  could  possibly  be  made,  while  the  circumstanced' and' 
ooDcHtions  remained  unchanged.    Again,  as  a  matter  <tf 
equity  or  proporti  ju,  and  as  of  comparative  value,  the 
naemberships  were  too  low;  as  by  the  rtde,  m^smbers  and  ' 
their  wives,  and  all  their  children,  (exclusive  6f  sons  and 
daughters  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,)  could  any  and  aO  ' 
of  them  have  free  access  at  any  time  to  the  fair  during  its 
continuance,  and  any  and  every  one  of  them  (except  as 
above)  could  compete  for  premiums^  and  if  their  entries 
were  sufficiently  meritorious,  receive  and  carry  away,  it 
maybe,  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  of  premium  money,  and 
for  the  whole  only  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  Society, ' 
the  sum  of  fifty  cents.    Ifultitucfes  of  our  staunch  Mid 
wideaWake  fariAers  will  cheerfully '  pay  from  three  to 
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twenty  dollars  for  the  privilega  of  entering  a  B\ug\^  ani* 
mal,  it  may  be,  to  compete  against  the  world,  at  a  ehow  or 
exhibition  of  a  epecial  character,  or  leave  home  to  attend 
a  ''State,"  or  ''National''  fair  and  foreign  show,  and  pay 
in  railroad  fares,  hotel  and  carriage  bills,  tickets,  Ac,  from, 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars,  bnt  apparently,  it  may  be, 
begrndge  the  small  snm  of  one  dollar  per  annnm,  that 
shall  go  to  the  support  of  their  own  Oonnty  Society,  the 
maintenance  of  which  is  undeniably  of  far  more  vital  im« 
portance  and  valne  to  themselves  and  their  families. 

It  is  estimated  npon  a  carefnl  examination,  that  the  av- 
erage number  of  l^missions  npon  a  membership  ticket  at 
•nch  a  connty  fair,  will  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  eight* 
The  calculation  is,  that  the  average  is  four  persons  that 
attend  the  fair  on  eachi  of  the  two  last  days,  with  one  mem- 
iMrship  ticket.  Now  eight  single  tickets,  at  15  cents  eaoh^ 
amount  to  $1  20,  which  b  70  cents  more  than  a  member- 
ship ticket,  covering  the  same  number  of  admissions  at  60 
centS|  and  20  cents  more  than  the  same  at  one  dollar;  and 
it  must  he  remembered  that  with  single  tickets  there  is  no 
ri|^t  of  entries  for  competition,  and  only  one  admiasion  to 
tli|e  grounds. 

The  premium  lists  and  regulations  of  the  following  Ag- 
ricultural Societies  have  been  received,  and  the  fee  for 
membership  in  each  is  one  dollar^  (and  that  of  Oalhoun» 
twenty-five  cents  for  a  single  ticket^  towit:  Branch,  Ber- 
rien, Oass,  Calhoun^  Eaton,  Mid  Kent  counties. 

A  proposition  has  been  made  to  the  Society,  and  grounds 
can  be  obtained  contiguous  to  the  village,  in  quantity  more 
01^  less,  as  may  be  admable,  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  desired,  at  the  sum  or  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre,  in  ten  annual  payments,  at  seven 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  with  ordinary  success,  and  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  our  citisens,  an  excess  of  from  (me 
hundred, to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  (which  includes 
the  amount  usually  received  from  the  county)  over  expen- 
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dilnrfiBf  can  reaaonably  b©  anticipated  from  the  annTiil 
Fairs  to  make  a  yearly  payment  npoo  tbe  purchase,  aad 
aid  in  the  erection  of  appropriate  baildinga  upoQ  the  same* 
As  far  as  aey  expres&ioD  npou  tbe  plan  propoued  has  been 
obtained  from  members  of  the  Society  and  citizens,  it  baa 
been  naanimoudy  declared  aa  decidedly  preferable  to  an 
organization  aa  a  stock  bompany,  and  the  raisLDg  of  a  fund 
by  tbe  aale  of  life  memberships.  It  is  earnestly  requeated 
of  the  Superviaora  of  the  count/ that  at  the  comi  ug  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  or  at  Bome  early  day  that  they  may  dea- 
ignate^  they  meet  the  Execntive  Oommittee  of  the  Socie- 
ty for  the  par  pose  of  conferring  together  npon  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  examination  of  grounds  relati^  to  pnrcbaad 
for  the  nse  of  the  Society* 

All  oT  which  ia  reapeotfnlly  snbniitted. 

FKANK  LITTLE, 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Officers  and  Ex,  Oommittee. 
EalamazoOf  Oet«  8d,  1859, 

The  following  persons  were  chosen  officers  of  the  Kala^ 
amasoo  Connty  Agricnltural  Society,  at  the  Annnal  Piur, 
September,  2  let,  22d  and  23d ^  1859,  for  the  enfluing  year, 
to  wit : 

Presii€fti— Elijah  0,  Humphrey,  of  Richland. 

Secretary — Frank  Little,  Kalatnazoo, 

Oor,  Secretary — A,  D,  Allen,  Kalamazoo, 

Tre€i€Urer — Hiram  Arnold,  " 

Executive  OommitUt — Philo  Tradenburgb,  Kalamazoo; 
Eli  R.  Miller,  RichliiDd  ;  J,  B.  Cobb,  Kalamazoo  ^  Stephen 
Eldred,  Climax;  Eli  Don^IaBs,  Texaa, 

Ftce  Presidents — The  Supervisora  of  each  townahip  in 
the  connty. 


] 


